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APPENDIX IV 


Questions proposed by the Commission, and Eeplies by Officers of 

the Army in India. 


A. OfgflnizSHon, Mobiliziilion, Transjiort, &c. 

B. Brilisli Ciivnln'. 

C. Brilisb Infantry. 

B, Artnierj*. 

E. S.anpcrs anti Miners, Uoyal Engineers in 

Indin, Militiry AVorks', fee. 

F. Xniivc Cav.nlry. 


G. Native Infantry, 

11. iMcdietil. 

I. Comiaissarial, 

J. Transport. 

K. Ortlnance. 

L. lIorfuK. 

31. Dcparlmcnt.al procctlurc. 


XkJB.—Ttit replif * of all oGietrs liive lyya amnpril nmlcr llie hwtl> of tlto (cverat iinortion! <o which Ihey relate, tho 
Uncitioaj teirp printed Ju l.arKfr (ffo than tlj« ntijircri!', MtJOcnaeeoin papew wliicti were fonad loo IcogUiy to place 
in the rcplici witl he fonod .-.I the end of lhi« ,tp]<endix A. eirepl "ticJi a’ deal with rjvecJat inatferx, and have been 
placed in (he App<'nilij tseatiii;; of the parltenlar nil>jret, IJoplies luvo not hern reocivid from every olEcor addrcsicd : 
and eonte of thofo who have answi-red hare col foacd it poJriMc to rend replica to ercty queation. 


A. 


Organization, Jilotilizalion, Transport and Supply, E^nipment and Clothing, &c. 

1, ■\riiat arc tlic nddilicnal requirements of corjis of the various anus in equip, 
ment, &c., proceeding on nctivc service — 

(ff) In the plains of India ? 

(li) Afghanistan, Burma, China, &e., South-Easlem Frontier. 

Hovr long vrould it novr fahe to rnohilizc a regiment irithiu the division, district, 
or hrigade under your cominand, supposing that regiment is at full strength, for these 
various services ? 


I.icnienant-Qcnrr3] Sir D. hf. 
Stewart, x.c.n., Commanding 
Eeathcm Afghasitian field f otte. 


(«) In flic plains o£ Indk the equipment o£ nil bmnehes is suill- 
cient, save as reg,ards water-proof sheets, wliich would ho necess.'iry at 
certain- seasons. 


(i) In Afghanistan and Nortliern China all branches should ho 
eapplied iritU the following articles : — 


- JEitrojicam. 
Extra blankets. 
AV.itcr-proof sheets. 
Jerseys, 
hlits, 


JMitives. 

E.vtrtt blankets. 
AVatcr-proof sheets. 
. Jerseys. 

Mits. 

Socks, woollcn.- 


AIso jpot/ileens for sentries and guards. 




APPENDIX IV, 

Questions proposed by the Commission, and Beplies by OfQcers of 

the Aimy in India. 


A. Org.'inizfllion, Twaspori, ko. 

n. nrilish Cav.ilry. 

C. Brinuli Inf:in<rr. 

n. Arlillcry. 

K. Sapper? and Jfliirrs, Jltn'.al Eiig’niccrs in 
liulirt, Military U'orl;!-', iv'c. 

F, FTalive Cavalry. 

A'J?.— Thr rfjti'J ef all olTicfT? liav? Kvti amnspil kii *1 
Qsr.ssieKn print.*! in larj^fr t.vf*' llisn tlss nnswtr*. J 
in tli<! rtplio} r:iU Iv funml at llip end of llii!* Aviv-ndi* A, 
pln«tl in llir Api'cndis tnallnp of tlse parlictdar ^nlje.-l. I’e 
sbJ r«ne ef ihoie trpo bavr au'wereil Iiave not foui:!l it po*,*! 


G. Nnlivo Infantry. 

H. Medical. 

I. Comwii'.Bnri.'il. 

J. Transport. 

K. Ordniincc. 
li. llorsci!. 

if. Dep.irtmonlal procedure. 

r tlie lif-vl, of tlic fpveral questions to which they rclnlo, tho 
i'Mllancoufl papers which wens found too ]co{,'thy to plaeo 
caeept such n« drill wltli epceinl mattCTs. and hare been 
idles hare not Iwn rceeired from every ofllccr nddressed : 
df to fCnd replies to every qiieslion. 


A. 


Organization, Mobilization, Tnansport and Supply, Equipment and Clotbing, &e. 

1. Trji.at arc the additional rcfjnircmcnts of corps of the rarious anus in ctiuip- 
ment, &c., proceeding on act ire service—- 

(n) In the plains of India ? 

(&) Afghanistan, Burma, China, &c., South-Bastem Frontier. 

How long would it now take to mobilize a regiment ■m’thin tho division, district, 
or hrigtidc under your command, suidposing that regiment is at full strength, for these 
various services? 


nieulensrit-Gciiera! Sir D. If. 
Stewnri, C.C.O., C'luunr.ndinf; 
Esuthera AfghusisUu Field Tone. 


(ir) In the plains of India flic equipment of nil branelics is Eufli- 
cicnl, save ns rcg.ntds wnlor-prool sliculs, wbiob would bo necessary at 
certain sensons. 


(i) In Afghanist.nn nnd Norlborn China nil branebes sboidd bo 
supplied with the following articles 


Enro^cam, 
Exlr.a blankets. 
■SValer-proof sheets. 
Jerseys. 

Mils. 


Extra blankets. 
Water-proof sheets. 
Jerseys, 
hfits. 

Socks, woollen. 


h\so j)ozIiUem for sentries and guards. 
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I fenow little of the climate of the South-East Erontler or Burma, 
hut I have heard that the Madras troops proceeding' on foreign service 
to the latter opuutry ate supplied with many articles which they cannot 
■wear, and which they usually sell in the Madras bazars before they 
embnrh I ' My informant was the commanding officer of a hladras 
regiment. 

The latter part of this question does not apply to the regiments of 
this force, as they are now on field service. 


lacntemuit.GeDCial C. T. Cham- 
lietlain. c.a.i., late Coaucaaoiiig 
Oadb Division. 


Licnten&nt43oncta\ "W. T. 
O.B., Commandiag Sirbind 

Dtvition* 


Ittctitcn&ivt<OlGne¥ft.\ 3. VothcSs 
Commanding Mliovr Division* 


Stijor-Gotuml J, jtoss, c.s 
CtmmaailinB rte»>4cncy District. 


(o) In all arms of the service, European commissioned officers. 
Native commissioned officers (and all staff non-commissioned officers who 
do not now carry firearms) should have revolver pistols as a part of 
their personal equipment. 

Officers of both kinds should he supplied by Government at a 
reasonable cost. 

(S) In all arms of the Service, -wooden scabbards, covered -with 
leather, should take the place of metal scabbards, which have the demerit 
of glittering very oouspicnously, clanking, and destroying the edge of 
the blade. 

They are easily made and easily replaced.- 

(c) A water-proof sheet for each man and a blanket. 

In Afghaniskin two blankets. 

(<?) In Afghanistan neemchas (half-armed poshteen jackets) are 
necessary (for night work especially) on picquet or other duties. 

(e) A store cart per squadron of British cavalry (liorsed regiment- 
ally) to carry the vauses and other odds and ends which now overload 
the horses. 

(f) Mule or pony carriage for infantry ammunition for one 
hundred rounds (including that m pouebes) per man -to be always kept 
up with the battalion. 

(g) lu all arms khaki-colored uniform should he the regulation 
dress for field service, so made as to be loose and comfortable in summer, 
and to he worn over cloth or serge in the -winter. 

As all equipments are kept complete, a regiment may -be mobilized 
as Eoo-n as transport is available. 

I assume that the expression " supposing that regiment is at full 
strength means that no men are absent on furlough. 

It I am incorrect, then all must depend upon circumstances. 

Last year the and Native Infantry was ready to move as soon as 
the Oudh and Jtobilcund Eailway authorities could form the neeesaaiy 
trains. The 35th Eoot the same. 

The 6th Native Infantry left Lucknow -with similar despatch. 

To suit an Indian climate, the present clothing of British -troops 
should he altered in material and in make. 

Eor a winter campaign in A^hanistan onr troops should he snp- 
phed -with small tints, to be carried on mules, and iron tent-pegs, with 
the sheepskin coat of the country {neemchas) j with warm underclothing 
of all descriptions and wai-m gloves ; with water-proof sheets lined with 
blanket ; and -with extra blankets' Each cavalry soldier should carry 
below his girths a water-skin {miisenh) capable of bolding about one 
gallon. 

The extra equipment having been supplied, it would -take three 
^ys to mobilize a_ raiment in the Sirhind Division ; hccausc that is 
■“® shortest time within which -transport cattle could be supplied b-y the 
Commissariat. j 

The -troops could -turn out ready for the field iu three hours. 

I ^nsidcr rcgimentnl mule carriage required. 

(ti) No remark to make. 

(i), IVarmor dothing in A^hanistan and'for service in cold climates. 


A siutable dress of drab or stone color. 

(«) Forty hours, provided the clothing, commissariat, and ordnance - 
uipartments had everything ready. 

, , In a Native regiment men on furlough would he recalled by 

telcOTapb and join corps eii route. 

'‘™°: Would depend on marine department. Conveyance 
PsoeuTcd and stores, &c., required supplied by depart- 
dono in'lcs'ftim”*' embark in twenty-four hours. This was lately 

cl “ forty-eight hours. 

Bononl forty-eight hours, provided the Eastern 

onl journey ^ supply Bufficiont carnages for a whole regiment in 

where proEably ho a delay at Goaluudo or ICooshlea, 

for couvoyanco ^ « urranging 
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A. 11. ^fRrin^^ro, 

iitUaty 


H. O. 11r5s:!j>* 
C.r.» ?!c?'ral 


U. tt. 


MojOT-CcK^'rAl J. P<*JlT5ClJi‘I'i 
C.1J., C'amTnnntlinR i»V,rsh<m Divi- 
*ion, 
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\ 


A wiitor-prooC hnvrcsacif.iilionlil Iw worn by boUt oflicers nnd men : 
Ibnt 111 im's-'enl in use by the men is miKerviecablc in wet wetilher, ivbcn 
provisioiw in tbcm wonbi be nl.ierly destroyed. 

All oflieers should carry i-cvolvors. ] n the iirlillery, non-eominissioned 
otlieers mid drivers Khonid be similarly armed. All revolvers to be of 
one Kcneral palterii. 

A "ood wiitev-iiroor sheet to bo issued to every man. This might be 
worn in vi'ry bad weather by an ojiening being made in "the centre. 
This ponld bo laeiil iip when used as ii ground sheet. 

I'laeh sinnll-iirm ninmunitinn earl to bo jirovided wilb slont IcatboT 
bag.s baving leatber covom. 'nieru sbnidd be one siicb b.ag per company, 
so licit (iniiniiiiitinii eoiiUl bo readily distribiilcd to the troops in action. 
At invfi-nt. the reserve amniiiiiition is genuvally is-siicd from men's 
linvr.,‘saeh 5 wbieb .should he olhenvisi* employed. 

Some commaiidiiig oHieer.s rocnmmend a longer sword-hayonot than 
that now in use, with seabliniil lined thrmigliout with metal, Tlio 
metal ends freipu'ntly come oft' the present, leallier sc.ahhard. 

Any corps of this forw eonhl ho niohilii'.ed at Uie shortest notice. 


I'or a I'urojieaii regiment a walcr-jiroof helmet cover and water- 
proof shis't.'pair of stonl leather leggings, ehisjohnife, and small tin-pot. 
A'ative infantry are fnlly eipiipped. Artilli-ry ainl cavalry, Kiiropean, 
same !is liuriipcan infniilry. Native cavalry an- fully' cijnipped, hut 
should have a pony to every horse for fnragiiig purpose.?. 

i h.avc no exiw'riencc«>r llumi:i, Cliiiia, Sunth-liastern frontier. For 
Afghanistan Knropeaii infantry the same ns in the plains, except that 
should be siibslifuted for liatber gaiters. One suit of light 
clotliing and bidmcl cover sbniild be dyed libahi. In winter a w.arm 
suit of Native pvfftii' sboulil bo providfsl. 

Native iiifuntrv sbould be snpplinl with jii'ffef.i for srnrvicc in 
Afgbaiiislaii, mill, if in winlor, slmuld have poi/feen-f. Artillery and 
cavalry, Mnro|v'Mi, same as Knropean infantry. Native cavalry' rerpiiro 
y.i/t^Ve;!.* and e.xlra |tt.nies. 

Kvery regiment is ready to pmeerd on service nl I be sborle.sl notice. 
Tlieonly'tb'liiy would bo if carria|'o was reipiircd, which would be pro- 
vided by the civil antborilies. 

Camp e.|nipmcnt being at all time,? bold complete in regimontal 
ebarge, Ido nut himw ibat (exivpt n.“ rcgirds artillery who bavo gen- 
cr.illv to be snpplic<l with tlieir si-coiid line of wagons} any nddiliunni 
rcijiiirenii'Hts' exist for active serviisi in the plains in India. 

Of course, (or service wberc tile trcsips arc likely to be cxpo.scd to 
severe cold ami cxis'plionni vieissilnih*s extra ami suitable jirovision 
must Iw made, both for tbeni“elves and their followers, of blankets nnd 
articles of clotliing. I do IkU ijnitc understand the term '* mobilise," 
wbieb would onliiiarilv refer to llie c.alling np of reserves. lint if it 
refers to the lime in wliicli a ri'ginient. conltl be ready to move, twenty- 
four boiir.s slioutd complete all arrangements if the movement is by' 
railwnv. If the regiment is to niaveb, lime must be nlloiveil for colloc- 
lion of transport and .supplies; nnd that will vary from five or sis to 
fourteen davs, aeconling to the iimoniit of transport required and Ibo 
capacity of the district to rnmisb it. 

(0) I can only speak as regards Native troops, with whom I have' 
been closely as-ociatral for a great jiorlion of my milil.ary career. The 
recent cb.ange.s in the clotliing and etinipmeiit of Native infantry', vh., 
the Zouave uniform with the valise, leave little or no room for improve- 
ment. The drcs.s of the Native cavalry is being as.siniilatcd to that of 
llic Ilcngal army. 

(1) A better description of great-coat is needed for Native infantry'. 
The one i.s.siicd on the jirc-scnt scaled jiatlcrn may do for the plains of 
Judin, bill for colder rcgioii.s the grcat-coiit sboiifd resemble the one used 
by Hritisb Iroojis ; that is to say, the rape sliould come well over the 
slioiddcrs to protect llic chest nnd back. It should fold well over to 
give warmth to the stomneh, and have the usual str.ip at the hack to 
make it lit closely to the waist. It slionUl come well below the knee. 
Native infantry sbniild also be siipiilii.al with Ihiglish aiiimiinitioii boots. 
The jircsciit sepoy's double jail siioufil be reduced to bait it.s present size, 
so as to be carricil more easily by mules. They' would also be more 
suitable for small dotaclinienls nnd guards. 

Troops in this presidency are ready to move nt all limes. For tlio 
pl.ains of I ndiii, it is only' a ipiostion of transpoi-fc. For foreign service,', 
a few days slionld sullicc ; but here, again, all would depend on tbo 
transport service, 'and the dcpnitmeiils of issue being able to provide 
the usual warm undcr-clolbing for siicli service. Kcgimciits of Native 
troops contain many married men whose' families generally live in tbo 
lines. It lakes a sboit lime, to. arrange for family payments.; 
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BrfgjkAicT’Gcnowl G» 
Qaartcr-JIftster-GciiCTal, BomTiay 
Amy. 


Brigadlet-Gcneral H. H. A. 
TVood, O.B, CommaniUn^ Becsa 
Ticld Brigade. 


Brigadiot-General C. T. Ait<At« 
son, C.T1., Comtnandiag Bombay Dis- 
trict. 


Brigndkt.Gcncral T, G. Kcmp- 
sierj Cotumnding Coded Districts, 


Btigadict-Gcnctnl J. I, iinmy, 
C.S.I Mooltan Brigade. 
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A re^mont of British infantr^T at Poona could be mobilized in four 
or five d5’s either to proceed by rail or road. , . 

A Native infantry regiment might be mobmzed m three days. 

(n) European artillery- — -svater-proof sheete. 

European infantry — ditto.’ 

Native cavalry — none. , _ , 

Native infantry — Khati clothing for fatigue duties aud English- 

made boots. • 7 1 1 j. j! 

(i) European artillery — ^water-proof sheets and extra blankets tor 

Afghanistan. 

Europe.an infantiy — ditto ditto. 

Native cavalry — water-proof sheets, warm under-olothing and sooks, 
with posMeeas for A%hanistnn. 

Native infantry — ditto ditto. 

(e) Not calculating furlough men, and with detachments at Ahmed- 
abad, Baroda, andB.ajkot, and railway open only as far as Ahmedabad, 
from 10 to 20 days. This applies to the brigade, the detachments being 
at nneqnal distances. 

(n) The so-called Zouave uniform, similar to that generally worn by. 
the Native troops in the late expedition to Malta, is about tlie best dress 
for an infantry soldier ; it is easy, comfortable, and military. The . 
valise equipment is decidedly more serviceable than the old belts and 
knapsacks, but there is still much room for improvement ; in fact im- 
provements are already spoken of (the Oliver equipment for instance) . 

Infantry should be supplied with two pairs of good English laoed- 
hoots. 

Eor Natives the hoots should. be made to conform to the peculiar 
shape of their feet. It is strange how Native soldiers take to the ammu- 
nition boot. They should wear with them thick socks or bandages. 

(fi) Natives require a ^warmer great-coat for the cold months, also 
warm seeks and gloves. 

Provided the departments of supply arc ready to comply with 
commanding officers' requisitions — 

Eor service in the plains of India, troops would be ready to march 
in 24 hours. 

Eor foreign service, would require from two to three days. 

So far as the equipments for corps of the various arms, they are 
ample for the various services specified in question 1. 

If the departments are provided with the equipments neeessary for 
active service, a regiment in this district could he prepared to move by 
road or rail in 24 hours. The delay by road would be in carriage, as it 
would be necessary to apply to the civU. authorities for sneh. 

Tins would depend on whether tlio men were on furlough or not; 
but if all present, a few hours would suffice, provided tiio special equip- 
ments were in readiness. 


Bri&radicr-Gcncnil H. P, Brooke, 
Ad}atant*0(fncral, Doming Ann^% 


(«) IVith the exception of water-proof sheets and the completion 
of the eamp equipage, regiments should not require for campaigning in 
the plains of India, or in Burma, any additions to the olotliing and 
equipment possessed by tliem in quarters. On tbe contraiy, it would be 
necessary to reduce the ordinary kit by selecting such articles as might be 
most snitnWo for the special service, leaving those which were considered 
superfluous at the depdt. Each British regiment has in regimental 
charge two-thirds of Us camp equipage ; and as it woidd bo necessary to 
leave in a depot tlie sick, the women, and children, that quantity would 
probably amply suffice for the numbers who would take the field- The 
necessity for any addition to a soldier’s kit for service rei'Wih Indian 
limits would point, I think, to some radical defect in Iue dothing and 
cquiiiment, which, if existing, should be rcctilicd. 

(i) As in Afghanistan, China, aud all northern countries, the sepoys 
would have to ho prepared to meet an iinaeeostomcd degree of cold, it 
would bo nceoss.sry to provide them with articles of warm clothing and a 
superior description of foot-covering to that which they generally wear. 

The clothing of tlie British troops is, I consider, good and suitable 
and requires but the addition of warm jerseys, drawers, gloves, and for 
cxlrcitto cold, fur or wadded coats, to enable them to meet without risk 
Xofe.— ..t TuotliScntloiiof tlicprc. anj changes of climate to which they 

— ' ■' might be exposed. The same cannot, 

however, lie said of tbe dress* of the 
Native army of this presidency, which 
IS in the highest degree nnsnitahle 
either for peace or war. It is nmthcr 

ornamental nor eomforlable; and, being 

warm clothing with comfort unde’r" it ^ A"?ni W 


iinifornis >tliich.w tvatn-llo- 

p.tlicr rathfncltny, an improremont 
ou <liit now In n*?, was m tbo roroin* 
TOOTulnlton of tlvp &iininanClcr-in'>C}>icf, 
TCtoarir lir thoGoveniincnt 
. of Borjjltiv, liQt hat not yet rrci-jr^ 
the ttupruh-al of t}»c Govenitncot of 
InaLt. 
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wldoli woxdtl Im* lit iho eiimo tinio ticcoinin^ m«l tisoCul slionld, I tliiiik, 
l»e mtd n« notirly ns p6!5Pil>l<! nj>i»roaclini{; tlio stylo oJ: clothes worn 

t»y wcll*tlvej=sc«l 3'5'sitivcs xvho linvc »tot adopted 3'hirope:in fashion. So 
ineonvohient s>nd tinsuilnhlo is the nnifonn oE the iJomhay Nntivlj 
infnntrj'j that- lief ore sending tlieni on sorvioo any’ where it would ho 
necoftsury t-o provide them with a more approi>riatc dress. This army 
also lias never lind an niilhori:'ed summer dress ouch as is universally 
worn in ISetifjul ; and the grreat cost of ini roihicing: it in recent 
years, wlicji, owin^ to famine and hard times, the scxioys were ill 
ahle to meet nnv extra el«arf»es, has prevtmtod action lioin" taken 
in the ' matter, althuugli llis JCseclleiicy the present Cominaiidcr-in- 
Ohief has initialed a eonimonceincut of this dcsirnhlo rcforin. An 
assimilation of the dn'ss of the Ilomliay JCativc infantry to whatever 
|»attcrn of clothin}*' has heen found most .suilahle by the rejiimcnta 
wliich have r>’ccntly been on serv'ice, ainl tlie p:n»nt of a small sum 
towards purehasinj:' a Kuinmor dress foi' the sepoys, is most dcsirahlo, 
in order thnl, when ealldl on for service, the nddittonal requirements to 
complete their clothinj^- and equipment ms\y ho few, nnd easily and 
rapidly supplied. -Of even "reater importance than the stylo and mato- 
riii! of the «lre'‘'!i of the jS’ative sohlicr is the description and quality of 
the Iwiot, nr •dioc which he wears; lint- thoo;rh this suliject has prohahly 
licen ntorc frci'incntly eotisulercd, and cxporiinentcil on, than any other 
e<»nnceteil with the equipment of the Native aviiiy, :i roinarkahle divers- 
itv <ir opinion still exiiits and no pmctit>al conclusion has yet been arriv- 
dl at. M:my ofiiecr/; of the hii^licst^ knowleilite nnd experience arc con- 
viiired that tlie proper shoe for n Native Fohlier is the shoe worn hy 
the class fr..m which lie conics; and the tsinchision is sound so long- ns 
nothing more is recpiircd of him than of them. When, however, tho 
'Nntlvo of India is taken out of his own eountry into sv eUmnle such ns 
that in Afghanis-tan or Chinn, where he i.« ealleil on to face a cold nnd 
a set of oircumstatUTCS unknown in India, the arguments which aro 
mged in support of the advantages of the Native shoo over that of 
I-'uiMjiean pattern eeiiFo to have any force. Tho objection to tho 
^’ingh'sli form of hoof for ii Native is that, in using it, he becomes 
tetoisore, which no doiiht is often tho case, as liei-etororo ho has always 
heen <ildig<‘d to wear a hoot made for a hhiropean foot nnd on liiiiropcnii 
models, Avhieh is quihs uusnitfsl to him. The qnofition of a foot- 
covering for Native soldiers wna some time ago takeu np and examined 

hv an olllcor^' of tho lloinhav nrinv; 

IIc.^Utcclc. tSfU jj'jj j,^ nppoarH to me that his ooncrii- 
“ ■’ '*'■ sionsnro tfioroughly sound and practi'eal, 

and olier n more satisfactory solution of this vcxeil question than any 
I have j-et met. Colonel Heathcote’s views and the iuforinntion he 
liad collected aiii>e.'tre«l ro vnluaWo to tho late Coinmaudcr-in-CliicC 

(Sir Charles Sfaveley), that he directed 
them to ho puhlishcel tor the hoiiclit oE 
HK-Jn.. l.t. AJ. 0 I JS.S. Otiicers of the lJoml..ay army, and 

a copy oC that i-iorlion of the report which was puhlislicd is appended : — 

J^xtract yrotn r<j>oT( , ISM Oefabrr 1S77, J^rom- JjicKtenant-Colonel 

C, 3r, Jl<<.tt/icol4r, on Ifte JtHinff ojT 6oaf9, ^'c. 


-S- -K- -K- -K- -JS- 

The grc.at diflicnlty in olitaining properly fitting hoots for the NTalivo 
soldier is caused hy their heiiig made cither on IJnglisU lasts, or at least 
on lasts made in India from the J'higlish model. 

* * -JC- -K- «• -3{- 

Tho ‘Native soldier, however, finds these Eiiglish-slmpcd hoots so ' 
much loo small for him across the joints oE tho toes, that in order to 
get the requisite hrcadtli there, he is obliged to choose them far too 
large Cor him in every other rcsi>cct. 

■K . «• 4:- » -M- 

According. to the Sritish scale. No. 5 sixe is 10 inches in length. 
No. h is 11 inches, nnd No. 11 is inches in Icngilt. 

-K- ' ■» «- -K- 

The difCcrcnce between lasts prepared for a Native foot and lasts 
made for tho Jlritish soldier is very marked, the Native infantry lost ' 
hoiug gciiprally one inch In-oador in the joints nnd half an inch larger in , 
the instep in the same length of foot. The great too also comes ont mnbik 
strnighter from the foot in Native soldiers, and- .Ihorcforo requires a' 
different sliapc to ho given to tlie sole oE tlio hoot tho toes also, being 
naturally sob wide apart,'-necoSBitato'a greater breadth in tho too of- tho 
hoot: hence arose tho question liow to give euftieient eiinec without making 
the hoot look heavy and ugly. ■ This didiculty -vidll ho overcome hy slop- 
ing away the sole from the front towards the little too or outside of the 
hoot. 
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Colonel J, A. Txtler. C.T 1 ., T.o, 
Coininnniling GonrMins and 

lately Coniisandln^ a Hrigadc. 


Colonel IT, K. Borne. c,n,,Secro. 
tarr to Govermnent of JndLn, Mili. 
laiy IX.jiarlinent. 


Tlie total niimljer of boots in a full set is 48; but I tbink tbis might 
be decreased to 3Sj by reducing 10 in tbo first sis: sizesj which are very sel- 
dom teqniredj those in the most general use being Nos, 7, 8, 9j and 10 sizes. 
The lasts of the sample boots which accompany this report were 
made by Messrs. Ullathome and Co., 1 2, Gate Street, liondon, "W, C., 
B’ith whom I have left instructions regarding the peculiarity of shape 
required for the Natives of this countrj'. They are prepared to make 
these lasts according to the specification attached for one shilling and 
ten pence a pair ; and should His Excellency approve of the specification, 
a eojiy of it can he furnished to them for guidance in making the lasts. 

SmoincATioN. 

Utihersal scale shea for lasls, lengtlts and magnUtiics, for all loots 
and shoes for N. I. jRegimenis, Basi Indies. 


Sizes. 

Sfacni. 

ta4«e. 

Joints* 

Insteps* 

Sizes. 

hfanii- 

fudcB. 

Joints. 

Insteps 

1 f 

Snebes .. 1 

i 

1 

6 inches 
82 

62 M 

Bi indies. 

V " 

7 1 

102 inches ... J 

f 

1 

01 inches 
,2* 

10 

lOi 

181 

indies. 


6? »» 

02 » 

2 

101 :: 

10 } 

*> 

® i 

g loeliea ...1 

\ 

fiz inches 

sj .. 

# •• 

® l» 

&2 inches. 

0 .» 

® J 

It inches ... J 

t 

i 

3 

92 indies 
10 *« 

}^\ *' 
182 If 

in 

IV 

inches. 

a f 

01 inches ..*1 

1 

8) inches 
? :: 

0 inches. 

1 ” 

0 S 

112 inches •». i 

i 

1 

10 inches 
102 ,» 
lof „ 

lOJ 

Inches. 


1 

82 ,« 

02 t, 

1 


m .f 

Hi 


* / 
02 ioelics .. 1 

1 

81 inches 
0 *> 

n o 

02 inches. 

SI - 
iS* :: 

.10 J 

Ilf inches 

I 

lot inches 
182 #/ 

1?* • :: 

103 

31 

111 

inches. 

It 

s J 

10 Inches ^ 

1 

0 inches 
02 » 

SI j; 

02 Inches. 

oi .» 

ID „ 

1P2 ,, 

n f 

IS inches 

s 

f 

IQz inches 

1? 

lu 

11 

lu 

ii! 

Ill 

inch cB. 

*1 

»* 

fi / 

102 inches .. 1 

i 

« 

1 

0! inches 

.» 

10 „ 

o: inches. 

w »» 

JSt •> 

Ml » 

13 ( 

ISJ inches .,.'7 

1 

102 inches 

Hi " 

HJ 

112 

111 

18 

inches. 

fi 

f* 











These lasts to be made similar to those supplied to the "War Office 
with the following exception. They should be low in the instep, and 
not much hollowed out underneath— broad at the joints, and straMit in 
the great toe. 

Tbis question is best replied to by the following statement of facts. 

The official ordera for the batteries and regiments to proceed to 
Malta were issued on the 18th April 1878; and they left theii- stations 
for embarkation on the S3rd, 24th, 25th, and 26th of the same month 

The batteries wluch were quartered in Sind and proceeded to Cabul 
were reported ready to march fourteen days after recehdng the order of 
readiness. ° 

In all the above oases the regiments and batteries had to ho made up 
to their full strength by volunteers from other corps ; and in the case of 
the artillery, horses had to he supplied to complete the war estahlidi- 
ment, and replace all those not considered thoi-oughly efficient for service. 

I consider the present equipment very well suited for the 
plains of India. 

(J) I would suggest n lighter kind of tent for Afghanistan and for 
nnj- hilly country. Those issued, to tlie enmil-followers in the late 
Ciimpaign would be very useful for the troops for a short time and in 
very had country where camels could uot go. 

'it is impossihlo to say how long it would take to so mobilize a ren-i- 
ment, as I have had so little experience in the plains of late years, I 
Icuow that it takes nearly a week, in the present system, to move a regi- 
ment of Goorkhas in our hill stations, “ 


The extra clothing and equipment dcjrcnds much on season and 
circuTustancos. 

Usually every soldier or follower 'sent on service to Burma, Chin.a 
or South-Eastern Eronticr should be supiilied with one pair hoots or 
shoes, tivo pairs rrarm socks, one p.air Icg-handagcs, one water-proof 
sheet; and each follower should have an extra blanket in addition. ^ 
with leg-bandages or gaiters might he dispensed 

saelf ‘’•“i frontier in very advanced positions 

.A-fgbajustan, or m severe climates, the men shouH^hnvf, 
addition, hut omitting Icg-haudagcs— ' 

1 jersey, 

1 extra blanket, 

1 pair mittens, 

strength for 



, Ct>lnn»'i J* Pc<TC« 

Uq’ t<t (tdM;nmtcoi, 


• 0>lftnel Jl, n. Mairav, T)i?iniT 
AdjntnnUQfnic^lf Artillc^ 

i<t InOlia. 
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Tlio «3ne,sHon of etjuijimont gcnevalli' is now Ijcitig considered Ijy a 
Rliccinlly seloclwl commilleu. 

(o) I do not tliiiik liny tliiiift more is rccjtiisiie limn wliat is 
now possessed Uy ilic Iroojis, it eniploycd on neltve service in llie plains 
of Indin or in n idimnlu similar to tlintof India. I’rolialdy some of 
llie onlinnry Icit of the soldiers,. Imlli Uuropenn and Native, iniglit be 
found not absolutely ncjcessnry. 

(4} lint for n eamp.aign in cold or cxce.ssivcly wet conntricB 
licvond India, njiceinl warm clotbing, smdi ns jorfcys, socks, drawers, 
>n{l tens, gloves, comforters, or woollen wraps, and water-proof sliects, 
slionUI K' issninl to both (lin Ktirojican and Native soldiers. One im- 
portant item of the Native soldier’s dress refpiire.s special care, in order 
lliat^ what is thoroughly suitable of the kind may be provided, riz,, the 
boot. 'I'lie Imot for the Native Brthlier,_ a-s now niado, gcncriilly causes 
the men to lu'o.jmo footsore. This arises from inattention to the 
marked ditfereiiee hetween the feet of linropeans imd tliose of Natives 
of India. 'I'lie feet, of most Nurojienn soldiers art; more or less distorted 
from Wearing, wlicn young, shoes which cramped tlie foot. Amongst; 
Native.-', on the contrary, a shoe is worn hnl occasionally, and is of a 
form whicli prevents the fiKd ix'ing distorted. If the njipcr portion of 
the foot nvcueti no sjMS'inl nroleci inn. nothing conld lie hetter than the 
Manilhi or snmt:il ; hat as the stddier’s fool must he protected 

all over, tlic Knropean slioe, made to lit tin* fool, o.asily and evenW, is the 
I'C.sl protlS^tion tliat can i>e devised. Colonel Ilcntlicole of the Jlombay 
Army has, I believe, gene tliomugbly into this mailer, and has submitted 
rotne" very praclical rxTommt-ndalioiiP on the Euljjcct to Army Ifcad- 
Onarler.s. 

'I'he dt\'.ss of the Native soldier serving on this side of India is not 
sati.sfaelory. Attempl.s have licen made In improve the nniforin, and 
make it more snitahlc to the wearer. Hot ihesi- aticmpts to secure a 
beller style of dress have >»p to the presenl. dale proved unsnccc.s.stnl, 
owing perhaps to similar etforts in oilier rpiarters not linving gained the 
dcsinal end, owing also to the intended improvement involving some 
slight increase of exiKniditnrc. 

" 'J'bo mist.akc, 1 think, is in nflomptingto make a N.ativo soldier in 
appearance an exact imitation of the llritisli soldflw. It is an open 
rjuestinu whether the IWHsh soldier is even now suilahly dressed ; but 
then' is no donbl in my miifd that the Native soldier’s uniform rerjuircs 
considerable alteration. The tight-filling tunic and troiisevs arc quite 
unsnitaiilc, and in-stead a Iwcr garment, partaking more of llie charnctcr- 
istie of ordinary Oriental eo.stnmo, should be adopteil. 

1 1 was F.oid sown; years ago, when a mrxlified Zouave costume was 
projKised as tho dress of the Native army, that it would ho verj- in- 
cxpclienV to attempt so radietd an allcr.alion, on aceunnt of the suspicion 
and disquiet that would ho cngendcrcil in tlie minds of llie men ! I 
tiiiiil; it may i>c admitted that tlie time lias now arrivcrl when the 
Native army' would accept without' suspicion or dislilce any stylo of 
clotliing whfeU would add to their eniciency, so long as it was siiflieicnlly 
distinctive to ensure their being recognized ns soldiers in the sor%'ico 
of jfer jrnjcsty. 

Trom a week to ten days. This time might bo required to 
bring liattcries up to their war estiiblishment of horses, which under 
existing circumstances can only be elfceted by drafting them from other 
liattcries and also to admit of the volunteers for regiment,s being eolleet- 
cd and ineorpomtcrl. 

The additional requirements of corps pmeceding on active service 
are — 

(fl) Additional horses for horse and field artillery, ns at present sanc- 
tioned ; extra hospital establishment and doolie-hea'vci's ; camp equipage 
according to the season of the year ; commissariat cstnhlislimcnt. 
Organized transport is most neeo.«sarj' for the above. In addition, a 
Euitaldu dross for service (treated of lierentlcr in reply to query 17). 

However, when troops arc merely required for iiolitical demonstra- 
tions, and fighting or prolonged absence from quarters is not anticipated, 
I should move troops witii reduced equipment. 

. (4) Same as above, but organized tr.ansport (again most necessary) 
suitable for the different countries, and depending on tlie nature and sup. 
■plies of traiisiiort olgtainablo. 

In Afghanistan, camels, elephants, ponies, nnd^mules. 

In China, wheeled carriage (imported), rvlioro' country admits of it. 
Coolies in other parts of the counliy. 

In . Burma, coolie transport. 

I’nttcrns of carts and harness for wheeled carriage ; boxes for siege, 

■ heavy, field, and mountain nrtiilerj- ammunition j slings for small-arm 
ammunition ; saddles, pads, and slings, nil tested and approved, should 
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Ctdoncl J, A. Tjtter, e.B , T.o , 
Conimanilhi^ 4tb Gonrklns niid 
Commandin^f a Brigade. 


Tlie total mimber of boots in a Aill set is 4'8 ; but I tbink this mi^bt 
be deereasrf to 38, by redneing 10 in tbe first six sizesj wbich are veiy sel- 
dom requiredj those in the most general use being Nos. 7, 8,_ 9, and 10 sizes. 

Tbe lasts of the sample boots •wbiob accompany tliis report •were 
made by Messrs. Xlllatborne and Co., ]&, Gate Street, Liondon, "W. C,, 
with -whom I liaTC left instmotions regarding the peculiarity of shape 
required for the Natives of this countiy. They arc prepared to make 
these lasts according to the speeificatton attached for one shilling and 
ten pence a pair ; and should His ExccUenoy approve of the specification, 
a copy of it can be furnished to them for guidance in making the lasts, 
SmoirioATioif. 


Universal scale of sires for lasfs, lengths and magniindes, for all hoots 
and shoes for If. I. Hcgiments, JBast Indies. 


Sizes. 

Ifapni* 

tadcs. 

Joints 

Insteps. 

Sizes. 

hlerai' 

tnocs. 

Joints. 

Insteps 

c 

% 

8 inches 

81 inches. 

f 

I 

inches 

10 inches. 

1 3 

1 

84 M 

8S „ 

7 J 

4 


10} 

S| inelies 3 


8i 

0 .» 

lO: inches . J 

4 

10 „ 


1 

84 •• 

ta 


* 


loi 

s i 

1 

inches 
84 s# 

K «* 

9 •• 

8} inches, 

0 

B f 

5 

91 inches 
10 „ 

IM inches. 

fi inebea . 1 

4 

i 

St :: 

11 inches . . 1 

i 

T 

10} 

10 ; .. 

•1 

3 I 

D) inches .. 1 

\ 

t 

1 

8| inches 
8f tt 

2. *» 

** 

0 inches. 

*4 *» 

0 -f 

114 inches ... 1 

] 

1 

10 inches 

i 

10| „ 

10} Inches. 

1? :: 

11} .. 



8S Inehes 

81 inches. 

10 i 

IP 

10\ inches 

10} inches. 

4 J 

a 

9 «. 

Si :: 

Y 

10} „ 

11 

melies . | 

1 

0| H 

114 inches •-.3 

y 

101 » 

nt 

i 

« 

10 



11 t» 


4 

8 isehes 

01 inches. 

o: 

( 

« 

10} inches 


« J 

I 


. . n J 

5 

104 „ 

11 } .. 

10 inches . 1 

n *> 

10 u 

12 inches . j 

Y 

11 

lU [, 

1 

4 

9; »» 


1 

V 

lU .. 

m .. 


? 

8! Inches 

01 inches. 

f 

V 

10 } inches 


fl J 

4 

Ok M 

10 „ 

18 3 

V 



101 Inches .. j 

4 

Vi g. 


12} inches .. 3 

y 

lU 

Hi 

1 


10 ,0 

lOl »» 

(. 

V 

111 .. 

18 ;; 


These lasts to be made similar to those supplied to the "War Office, 
with the following exception. They should be low in the instep, and 
not much hollowed out underneath — broad at the joints, and straight in 
the great toe. 

This quesUon is best replied to by -the following statement of facts. 

The official orders for the batteries and regiments to proceed to 
Malta were issued ou &e 18th April 1878 j and they left their stations 
for embarkation on the 23rd, 24lh, 25tb, and 26th of the same month. 

The batteries which were quartered in Sind and proceeded to Cabul 
were reported ready to march fourteen days after receiving the order of 
readiness. 

In all the above cases the regiments and battei-ies had to be made up 
to their full strength by volunteers from other corps ; and in tbe case of 
the artillery, horses hod to be supplied to complete the war establish- 
ment, and replace all those not considered thorouglily efficient for service. 

(a) I consider tiro present equipment very well suited for the 
plains of India. 

(i) 1 would suggest a lighter kind of tent for Afghanistan and for 
any hiUy eounliy. Those issued, to the camp-followers in the late 
campaign -would ho -very nseful for the troops for a short time and in 
very had country whore camels conld not go. 

It is impossible to how long it would take to so mobilize a regi- 
ment, as I have had so little experience in the plains of late years. I 
know that it takes nearly a week, in the present system, to move a regi- 
ment of Ooorkfans in onr hill stations. 


Colonel H. K. Hume, c.'b .Sccrc- 
t-irj to OoTenimcnl ct India. Slili. 
tarj Pciiatiinent, 


The extra clothing and equipment depends much on season and 
circumstances. 

Usually every soldier or follower sent on service to Burma, China, 
or Soulh-SSaslcm Frontier should ho supplied -with one pair hoots or 
shoes, two pairs warm socks, one jiair Icg-handagcs, one -wafer-proof 
sheet; and each follower should have an extra blanket in addition. 

In the plains of India leg-bandages or gaiters might be dispensed 
with. 

For service on the north-west frontier in very advanced positions 
such ns Afghanistan, or in severe climates, the men should have in 
addition, hut omitting Icg-handages — 

1 jersey, 

I extra hlaukct, 

1 pair mittens, 

15 per cent, of strength for 
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Colonel 3 , A. Tytler, c.t> , T.a , 
CommAniUn^ -jtU Goorkhas niu\ 
latcl; Commanding n Brigade. 


The iotnl mimher of hoots in a fnll set is 4S j hut I think this might 
he deereas^ to 38, by reducing 10 in the first sis sizes, which are very sel- 
dom req^uiredj those in the most general use being Nos. 7, 8,_ 0, and 10 sizes. 

The lasts of the sample hoots whidi aocompany this report were 
made by Messrs. TJllathome and Go., IS, Gate Street, London, VT. C., 
with whom I have left instmotions regarding the peouliarity of shape 
required for the Natives of this country. They arc preiKired to make 
these lasts according to the speeificatron attached for one shilling and 
ten pence a pair ; and should His Excellency approve of the specification, 
a copy of it can he furnished to them for guidance in making the lasts. 

SmoinoATio:!?. 


Universal scale of sizes for lasts, lengths and magnitudes, for all loots 
and shoes for JV. I. Segments, Sast Indies. 


£iz«8. 

Mi^l* 

tnccs. 

Joints, 

Insteps. 

Sizes. 

Uq^- 

tnoes. 

Joints. 

Insteps 

( 



e\ inches. 


( 


0] Inches 

10 

inches. 

\ 3 

i 

di » 

7 

J 

i 

0} 

lOJ- 


incites . 1 


!> .1 

lOS inches . 

1 


10 „ 

lU 


1 

Ax >» 

01 


1 

* 

10} 


s j 

g inebes .. *1 

1 

int^cs 

? •• 

^ inches, 

0 »t 

SS :: 

B 

11 inches . 

-{ 

• 

81 inches 
JO „ 

IS! :: 

!S! 

lOJ 

11 

inches. 

a f 

1 

inches 

^ •* 

8 inches. 

8 

/ 

• 

10 inches 
lOj 

m « 

J0| 

inches. 

g) inebes .. 1 

1 


u 

K „ 

HI inches 

-1 

1 

Jl 


& 

.. 


V 


m ts 

aii 

St 


4 

^ io^cs 

81 inches. 


/ 

V 

J0$ inches 

20? 

incites. 

4 J 

1 

9 *> 


. 10 

I 


lOfe ri 

11 


0} inches . J 


oi >» 

10 „ 

11$ Inches 

-1 

k 

MI .. 

M 

1* 

X 

9> 



V 

.w » 


4 

1 

8 iodies 

01 Indus. 

,S* " 

10 „ 


-{ 

1 

10$ inches 

n 

inch es# 

« J 

10 inches . 1 

St :: 

11 

12 inches 

n ” 

Hi 

JH 

»s 

1 

\ 

o| „ 

101 „ 



Ml .. 

Uf 


( 

? 

81 iachCB 

01 IDCllCB. 


( 

? 

10 | inches 

iH 

inches. 

A J 

{ 


20 u 

12 



Hi 

hI 

12 


103 Inches .. 1 


if r. 

5SI :: 

ISl indies 

-i 

5? 




These lasts to be made similar to those supplied to the War Office, 
witli the following exception. They should be low in the instep, and 
not much hoHowod out underneath — broad at the joints, and straight in 
the great toe. 

This question is best replied to by the following statement of facts. 

The official orders for the batteries and regiments to proceed to 
Malta were issued on the 18tb April 187S j and they left their stations 
for embarkation on the 23rd, 24.th, 25tb, and 2Cth of the same month. 

The batteries which wore quartered in Sind and proceeded to Cabnl 
wore reported ready to march fourteen days after receiving the order of 
readiness. 

In all the above cases the regiments and hatteries had to ho made up 
to their full strength by volunteers from otlicr corps ; and in the ease of 
the artillery, horses had to bo supplied to complete the war establish- 
ment, and replace all those not considered thoroughly efficient for service. 

(c) I consider tlie present equipment very well suited for the 
plains of India. 

(i) I would suggest a lighter kind of tent for Afghanistan and for 
any hilly country. Those issued, to the camp-followers in the late 
campaign would he very useful for the troops for a short time and in 
very had countiy whore camels could not go. 

It is impossible to say bow long it would take to so mobilize a regi- 
ment, as I have had so little experience in the plains of late years. I 
know that it takes nearly a we^, in the present system, to move a regi- 
ment of Goorklias in our liill stations. 


Colonel It, K. Bttrnc, CAoSccre* 
tary to Govemment of IndiA> Slili- 
tary PtpitTtTQeDt. 


Tlic extra clothing and equipment depends much on ecason and 
circumstances. 

Usually every soldier or follower sent on service to Burma, China, 
or South-Eastern Frontier should he supplied with one pair boots or 
shoes, two pairs w.inn socks, one p.'iir leg-b.nndagos, one water-proof 
sheet; and each follower should have an extra blanket in addition. 

In the plains of India leg-bandages or gaiters might be dispensed 
with. 

For service <ra the north-west frontier in very advanced positions 
such as Afghanistan, or in severe climates, the men should have in 
addition, but omitting log-bandages — 

1 jersey, 

1 extra bl.sukct, 

1 pair mittens, 

and wadded coai^ or poshUens say, 15 per cent, of strenfftb for 
guard and Fontry duties. '• 
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• 'I’he question ’o£ equipment generally is now being considered by a 
' specially seleoted committee; 

■ Colonel J. MacaonaTd(O.B., Socro. . ■ , . (a) 1 do not tiling any thing more is requisite than what is 
tmy . to Govornoicnt, Bom y.. -now possessed by the troops, if employed on active service in the plains 

of India or in a climate similar. td_ that of India. Probably some of 
. the ordinary kit of the soldiers,. both European and Native, might he 
found not absolutely necessary. ■. 

(J) But for a campaign in ' cold or excessively wet countries 
beyond India, special warm clothing, such as jerseys, socks, drawers, 
mittens, gloves, comforters, 'or woollen wraps, and water-proof sheets, 
should he issued to both the European and Native soldiers. One im- 
portant item of the Native soldier’s dress requires special care, in order 
that what is thoroughly suitable of the kind may he provided, viz., the 
hoot. The boot for lie Native soldier, as now made, generally causes 
the men to hecomo footsore. This arises from inattention to the 
marked difference between the feet of Emupeans and those of Natives 
of India. The feet of most European soldiers are more or less distorted 
from wearing, when young, shoes which cramped the foot. Amongst 
Natives, on the contrary, a shoe is worn but occasionally, and is of a 
, foim which prevents the foot being distorted. If the upper portion of 
^ the foot needed no special protection, nothing could be better than the 

' Maratlii jiotodee, or sandal ; but as the soldier’s foot must be protected 

■ ■ . all over, the European shoe, made to lit the foot easily and evenly, is the 

best protection that can be devised. Colonel Heathoote of the Bombay 
Army has, I believe, gone thoroughly into this matter, and has submitted 
some very practical recommendations on the subject to Army Head- 
Quarters. 

The dress of the Native soldier serving on this side of India is not 
satisfaeto^. Attempts have been made to improve the uniform, and 
make it more suitable to the wearer. But these attempts to secure a 
better style of dress have up to the present date proved unsuccessful, 
owing perhaps to similar efforts in other quarters not having gained the 
desired end, owing also to the intended improvement involving some 
slight increase of eamenditm-e. 

■ The mistake, I think, is in attempting to ' make a Native_ soldier in 
appearance an exact imitatiou of the British soldier. It is an open 
question whether the British soldier is even -now suitably _ dressed ; but 
-^ero is no doubt in my miifd that the Native soldier’s uniform requires 
' considerable alteration. The tight-fitting tunic and trousers are quite 
unsuitable, and instead a looser garment, partaking more of the character- 
istic of ordinary Oriental costume, should be adopted. 

It was said some years ago, when a modified Zouave costume was 
proposed as the dr^ of the Native army, that it would he very in- 
expedient to attempt so mdical an alteration, on account of the suspicion 
and disquiet that would he engendered in the minds of the men I I 
think . it may be admitted that the time has now arrived when the 
Native army would accept without suspicion or dislike any style of 
clothing which would add to their effloienoy, so long as it was sufflciently 
distinctive to ensuie their being recognized as soldiers in the service 
of Her Majesty. 

Erom a week to ten days. This time might be required to 
bring batteries up to their war establishment of horses, which under 
existing circumstances can only be' effected by drafting them from other 
batteries and also to admit of the ■volunteers for regiments being collect- 
ed and incorporated. 

Colonel A. H. ilnrray. Deputy The additional requirements of corps proceeding on active service 

Aajutent.GcncreI; Eoynl Artillery 

in Indin. • 

(o) Additional horses for horse and field artillery, as at present sanc- 
tioned j extra hospital establishment and doolie-hearers ; camp equipage 
according to the season of 'the year; commissariat establishment. 
Organized 'transport is most necessary for the above. In addition, a 
suitable dress for service (treated of hereafter in reply to query 17j . 

However, when troops are merely required for political demonstra- 
tions, and fighting or prolonged absence from quarters,!? not anticipated, 
I should move troops with reduced equipment. 

, (J) Same as above, but organized transport (again most necessary) 
suitable for the different countries, and dependii^ on the nature and sup- 
plies of transport obtainable. 

In Afghanistan, camels, elephants, .ponies, and mules. 

In Chinn, -wheeled carriage (imported), where* country admits of it. 
Coolies in other parts of the oountiy. 

In Burma, coolie transpoi't. 

Battems of carts and harness for wheeled carriage ; hexes for siege, 
heavy, field, and taountain artilleiy ammunition j slings for small-arm 
. amm'unition ; saddles, pads, and slings, all tested and approved, should 



■be kept In every arsenal in view to being Tnado up when required ; bat a 
reserve of each should at all iames be available and kept ready for urgent 
and immediate issue. 

Experience has been g^cd on all the above points ; boxes made and 
tried for carriage of ammunition under difEerent conditions ; and I con- 
sider that, with our knowledge fresh, no time should be lost in settling 
definitely the various patterns for future use. 

Eor coolie transport, it was found in China that, to enable the guns 
and stores to keep up with the infantry, no loads shonld be beyond the 
easy carrying-powers of four coolies at an average of SOlbs. each. It 
will of course be better if they can be arranged for two men. Any 
excess, however, over four was found to impede materially the move- 
ments of the column; and when in command of columns, I always, as 
far as possible, arranged fca- loads of lOOlhs., and not exceeding ^OOlhs. 

This should he home in mind when fixing loads for coolie carriage 
in mountainous or hilly districts. 

I have ub experience as to how long it would take to mobilize a regi- 
ment for the various services; hut it must mainly depend on the provi- 
sion of carriage and transport required. 

{a) I have not sufScient knowledge of the requirements of cavalry 
and artillery to give a reliable opinion ns to what additions to their 
equipment would he desirable, except in-so far as my recommendations 
for infantry would apply to all arms. 

Tents. 

I think that the cumbrous European privates and staff soigeauts’ 
tents might he given np, except for standing camps - or for hot weather 
campaigning. For all marches in the cold weather I think that roomy 
pM tents, with double flies, might witli great advantage he substituted. 
They should be lighter and less eumbrons than the present sepoy pill, 
which requires an immense number of pegs to pitch it properly. Foies 
might with great advantage he made in two pieces, with strong iron 
sockets. If properly made, they would not bo Uahle to break ; ivhilo 
they would he mneh more easily carried than the present long poles, 
which are most awkward to carry even on camels, and hardly possible to 
carry on mules. 

^le tents migbt be so constructed, tbat the sections could be carried 
by mules, if mecessary ; although carts or camels would he the ordinary 
means of transport in the plains of India. 

Cooldiis utensils. 

Cooking utensils should he made so as to fit oouveniently into either 
mule or camel kojawuhs. They should also fit into each otlier, in such 
numbers ns could be readily carried by mules, and would balance pro- 
perly. T^is being done, they would of course be equally easily carried 
U3' camels or elephants. 


. Men’s hits. 

Men s kits should he so pocked as to be more oomnact than at 
present. 

_ Ammnnitwn. 

Every regiment should undoubtedly have its own train of mules or 
ponies for the reserve ammunition. Baker Pasha describes how well 
provaUed the Turks were in this respect. Distribution of ammunition on 
the field should be freqnenily practised by all re^ments. 

■ Aecontrements. 

i strongly advocate the abolition of pipeclay and blacking, and tbe 
adoption of brown leather belts with bronze mountings. They could bo 
olcaued with soft soap, and, if jiroperly eared" for, wonld look well and 
mst long. Tlie present expense pouch is very bad. It swings about; 
IS apt to tear away from tbe belt; and ammunition is very apt to be lost 
out of it. A number of pouches distributed along the waist-belt, made 
of sound but not too slilE brown leather, and easily opened, would make 
the weight much less felt, while the packets of ammunition could easily 
he got at. . 

. . cartridges the sort of " bandoleers " carried hi' the guide 

infantry are the best I have seen; and I think the plan should he uuivev- 
Mlly adopted. Tlie ammunition is safely carried and very easily sot at 
The plastron ’ on which the "bandoleers" are sown should ho ^ov- 

Iho Jrrca't-Miat'’ including 

„ TTater-snpply. 

marehes where water is scarce, it should bo e.imcd in casks 
whieli ..ire cleaner and less liable to leak than ni cAiA The 
lu^er bottle «.rncd by the soldier is nearly useless.'^ It s heavy 
meonvcuieut m shape, and holds very litui; while watei 5^0!^ bSes 
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licated 'in it. , A. Bemi-ciuoular ' and = Bomewliat concave bottle made of 
ebonite or vulcanitej' and covered -.-with, felt, is tbe best vessel for carrying- 
liquids and keeping tbem eitbW bot or cold. 

Next to this tbc Afghan tin water-bottle, also covered witb. felt, is 
abont'tbe best I bave seen. . 

' ' Supjpliea. ' 

■ Tbe carriage of supplies is a most important subject. The march of 
troops is constantly delayed by want of system in this respect. All bags 
or boxes containing stoi'cs for consumption shoxild be of such weight- 
and size as to be, easily carried by pack-animals. At present many loads 
are vei'y. inconvenient to carry, and animals are constantly throwing 
their loads in- conseqnence. 

Dress. 

• I look upon the present in-fantry tunic as a very bad coat. It is 

badly cut, made of hard stifE cloth, and confines the movements ' of the 
'wearer. It is a notorious fact that, to give a single ins-fcance, men 
cannot shoot properly in tunics, it being absolutely impossible for them 
to get the butt of the rifle into the hollow of the shoulder.- It is -univer- 
sally admitted that khaki is khe best color for service j and every 
regiment should have one warm and two light suits of that color. The 
warm' suit might be of Kashmir or warm serge. If the 

former, orders should bo given for large quantities of it, so as to 
enable the wool to be well mixed and the whole cloth thereby woven of 
One color. 

' It might be more economical to dispense -with the warm khaki suit, 
and allow the ordinary serge suit to be worn -under the light khaki 
in cold weather. • This plan, however, although convenient enough as 
regards the coat, is not equally so in the case of trousers, two pairs of 
which must considerably, interfere with a man-’s movements. 

- - The best sort of coat is a loose Norfolk jacket, giving perfect freedom 
to the arms. Trousers should be cut loose at the hips and knee, and 
-tight round the ankle. 

On the march it is best to tuck them into- the socks, and -wind 
Kashmir bandages or jauttees spirally round the leg front ankle -to - 
knee. These are more easily removed or put on -than any gaiter ; and, 
they are more comfortable. 

A thoroughly good boot for the British infan-try soldier has yet to be 
invented j but ‘after a long -trial I bave come to the conclusion that -there 
is no hoot so well adapted to the cavalry or artillery soldier as -the 
pattern kno-wn as The Elcbo'.-’-’ It is equally good for walking or 
riding ; it is extremely comfortable j it can be easily put off or on, even 
when wet j and it looks neat and serviceable. 

• The above remarks are intended to apply to British troops j hut I 
consider that most of them are equally applicable to Native troops. They 
-woiild he more comfortable and would look better in Norfolk jackets or 
blouses than in tbe short jackets -which are usually worn, and which 'are, 
in my opinion, neitbei- handsome nor serviceable. 

(i) Of Burma and China I have no knowledge. In Afghanistan 
my recommendations for the plains of India would generally hold' good j 
but on account of tbe billy and rocjky nature of the country I would 
recommend -that as regards 

. --iPenis. 

-Small p&l tents made of t-wb folds of American drill dyed khaki 
color, .-with jointed poles of -.male bamboo and iron tent pegs,, should be 
substi-tuted for -the larger p&ls which I propose for use in India, Each 
tent should cover a space of about 3 feet square, which would afford 
sleeping accommodation for four men. 

hlule carriage .only should bo provided for tbe conveyance of these tents 
and also of meu-’s'.ki-fcs,- and such supplies as 'would be likely to be requir- 
ed .off tbe line of road. ■ 

, Eor these mules (or ponies) proper pack-saddles should be supplied. -A. 
The commissariat or ITarfcund pa-ttem with wooden and iron tree 
far tbe bestl ' If properly stuffed, they never give sorebaeks. 'y . • 

... The native putana, or- any modmpation' of it that 1 have seen, is 
constantly .getting out of place., - The presstne of the load comes upon the 
spine, and speedily -renders -the .'animal ...nseless J or loads slip off and 
cause endleiss delay; '. - \ _ \ ... 

■ ' " ' Dressl - ~ .v-'..'.'''.- 

For a -winter campaign. in Afghanistan additional warrh elothiiig is 
necessary. -- A -good, thick, guernseys extra thick warm socks, and a 
**■ Balaklava cap for' sleeping .ihi would probably meet all requirements. 

A- proportion-- of. good .roomy for .guards would be very 
useful J but I do -not" like tbem-.for m'arcbih'g ur .ordinary duties. 



On the South-Eastern Frontier the following modifications of equip- 
ment recommended for the plains of India would be desirable : — 

Tenit. 

Instead of tents, which become heavy and ultimately rotten in the 
damp and rainy climate of the South-Eastern Frontier, it would be well 
to substitute water-proof sheets and paulins, which, can be sketched 
over frames of bamboo or cane, which are so readily procurable in. those 
regions. 

Ammmitioa. 

Ar mnlcs or ponies are quite nnsuited to the climate, and could not 
he taken in most places, reserve ammunition should be carried by 
specially enlisted and trained coolies. They and elephants should be the 
only carriage employed, escept where water transport is possible. 

Dress. 

A warm suit would be unnecessary ; but a third suit of American 
drill might be suhstitated. 

Each man should hk supplied with a water-proof coat and extra 

heavy coats with " aott-westers" might be provided for sentries. 

According to the present scale, a regiment could not_ be efficient- 
ly mobilized with three days* provisions at Iiundi Kotal within a week. 
It took a week to procure sufficient carriage for the 17 th Ke^_ment _ to 
move to Peshawar on the 14th August. The diffionlues of maiutaining 
transport animals in an efficient state at Eundi Kotal are very great. 


Ite^ments of Bengal cavalry, as well as all regiments and batteries 
of the Punjab Frontier Force, appear to need few additional require- 
meuts. All British t<^ments and batteries require — 

(1) light serviceable tents for all ranks j 

(2) water-proof sheets ; 

(31 entrenchiug tools j 

(4) iajmoahs-, 

(5) slings* of leather or gunny in which to carry the boxes of ammu- 

nition j 

(8) properly oonstmoted cooking-pots, ns those now in use are not 
suitable for mule carriage and require constant tinning ; 

(7) transport. 

All regiments of Bengal infantry require— 

(1) light tents for officers; 

(2; slings* of leather or gunny in which to cany the boxes of ammu- 
nition ; 

(3) entrenebing tools suited to the hahits of the men (not only spades 

and picks), composed of (a) jphoterahs,f {S) picks, and (c) axes; 

(4) hajawa/is for carrying them ; 

(6) an addition to their rations of rnm or tea, sugar, J spices, ' and 

tobacco, to be supplied by the commissariat at all times on 
payment ; also onion or garlic ; 

(6) water-proof sheets ; 

(7) woollen socks, gloves, and jerseys, if in a cold climate ; 

(8) transport. 

With regard to the provision of snitable entrenching tools — a point 
which, I venture to submit, has not received sufficient attention — no 
one would think of giving a Native a knife and fork to eat his dinner 
with ; and yet he is provided with spades and shovels (implemonta that 
. ho has never seen until he joined the service, and with which he has ' 
only a few days’ practice yearly while ho is in the ranks) with which 
to throw up entrenchments to assist in the defence of India, in place of 
being given that most useful of tools — the phowrah'f — which ho has been 
accustomed to handle and use from his earliest childhood. 

The question regarding the provision of light camp equipage is also, 

1 would submit, worthy of much consideration. 

• A sufficient nniabcr o£ these slings for the innio cuTringo or the Hriit reserve should 
Ixs in possession oE every rccixncnt» Tho pattern xcconimcaidw by tbo Simln Committco of 
July 1879 is tlio best- , , » , . • • « 

t Iiord Napier of ilogOala and Sir rrpdcriclc Boberts both know tho valoo of tho 
pioirraA or maiaootiee 

t During ihc China war of 1860 tho men rcecired frcc-~ 

lbs. 07. 

Bice or flour ■.« ... ... ••• ... 2 O 

Dlmll ... ... ... ... 0 4 

Gbce ... ... ... ... 0 2 

Silt ... ... ... ... ... 0 f 

rircwood ... ... ... ... 2 O 

Turmeric ... ... ... ... o 4 

^*>5**^ — ... — ... .... 0 8 

Pepprr ... ... Q j 

Meal ttvicc a week. 

^liacco, 4 or., laight l>c taken instead of sugar, if preferred, 

.fftfm, om'ww, nml iea were issued on jnyment ; also onions, garlic, tamarinds, and chil- 
lies iriicn on boarusinp. 

wdcni in snpcrscssiou o£ the present 
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• . . ■ The present large tent, kho Vn ;as the “ European privates' tent,” is 
. costly, heavy, and unsuited for a cnmxuiigh, even in the plains of India. 

■■ A tent raactly similar to the present sepoy p&l,’ but provided with 
an outer fly, is in every way suitable for the shelter of British solders 
in the plains of India, and is at the same time lighter and cheaper than 
the large tent now in use. For forced marches in the plains, or for ser- 
vice, in the hills -or anywhere beyond the' actual base of operations, the 
outer fly would be left behind. . ■ - 

I would therefore suggest that all regiments of British infantry and 
cavalry and batteries of artillery be provided with these tents as quickly 
as they can be made up either new, or by cutting down and altering 
the present large ones-j also that the present sized . European privates' 
tout bo no more used except for hospitals in the second line, or at the 
base, when on service, or for camps of exercise. I would further- sug- 
' gest that these pills be made in two sizes, so as to enable shelter to be pro- 
vided for detached pickets, &o., on service, as well ns for guards and es- 
corts j .and also that this be made applicable to Native infantry regi- 
ments as well as British. 

I maintain that a pAl, with an outer fly, aflords just as much com- 
fort in all weather as a European privates' tent, besides being cheaper 
• and more serviceable in every way j and their adoption will result in 
increased efficiency, combined with decreased expenditure. 

2. Is tlie present organization adapted to tlie requirements of troops on active 
service?. 

■' Ijicntcnaut-OimcTal Sir D. Jt. I do not touch on the question of the organization of British troops, 

because it is now under considemtiou in England. But I may say 
generally that the regimental organization is satistactory j all mat is 
needed is a proper machinery for maintaining regiments at then’ estab- 
'.lished strength. Assuming that the question here put ref ers to r^i- 
mental organization, I consider that the present system, so far as it 
goes, is practically sound. The main defect is its want of elasticity. 
Tho regimental" units are too small for war, and there is absolutely no 
arrangement for increasing regiments, save by irecruitment, when war 
breaks out. The defect here mentioned is capable of remedy in various 
ways. But my ideq is that our army in India should always be on a 
■ war footing. That” is, it must always be prepared for war in every re- 
spect except transport. It is a mere truism which, cannot he blinked ; and 
we ihonld drop out of sight the term " peace establishment ” as under- 
stood in national armies." It is not to he inferred from this that I 
advocate the establishment of bloated armamen'ts. Far from it. I 
shonld like to see the armies of India reduced to the lowest figure com- 
, patihle with perfect seourilyj but every .unit of that army should be a 
complete fighting machine, requiring nothing but the motive-power to 
set it going. To efEect this object, our regiments must he increased in 
' strength, and their numerical number mnst be reduced. As the strength 
of the army must at all times he eilaal to the maintenance of peace and 
order within our own borders, it may be assumed that it will be capable 
of crushing any opponent within these limits without adding a 'single 

- man to our ranks. It may be noted that I am. not taking the question 
of external war into account, and by external war I mean war with 
countries not conterminons with India. I do not think India is borind 
to maintain warlike establishments for the purpose of meeting the con- 
tingency of external war. If, however, the theory of a peace establish- 

’ ment is to he admitted, it mnst involve many radical changes — changes 
which I need not here. speak of, as they will no doubt be better dealt 
with by those who advocate the system aimed at. Before, quitting 
this subject, I would b^ to say a few words on the question of reserves, 
as it is very generally considered essential to the effleienoy of any stand- 
. ing army tiiat India likely to keep . on foot. If we are prepared to 
disturb the existing pension arrangements,, we might secure a class of 
reserve men who would be sufficiently trustworthy and perfectly capable 

- of taking the place in garrison of the regular troops in time of war. The 
following arrangements would provide reserves on a principle which is 

. not open to serious ohjeotions — 

(1) rfecruits to he enlisted for ten, years only J 

(Z) soldiers .who are in all respects unexceptionable to be allowed 
to re-ehgago for a fiirther period of five years j 
(8) men who are still tit for 'service and likely to continue so to be 
passcd.ii^ the reserve on the completion of the second period 
of engagement, unless they have intermediately become non- 
commissioned; or commisrioned officers j 
■ . . (4() ' after a" servioe of fifteen years in the reserve soldiers to he 

entitled to pension J - ' 
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Ijictilcnftnt.GenGnvl CJ. 

ChamiKMlttin, C.8.I.. laf« Com- ranuirdments (whict include Bundiy distinct recruiting parties, 

mancUDEOnali Division. composed of the best nan-coromissioncd officers and men from each of ’ 

the classes represented), regiments can only parade in " skeleton form^ 
at tbe commencement of a war ; and there are no reserves I 

The composition of most coips necessitates enlistments from districts 
scattered far and wide, causing not only inconvenience, hut also con- 
siderable delay. There is something, of course, to be urged in its favour, 
because it was deliberately adopted after much consulting and^ writing j 
but I myself have always ventured to hold a very opposite opinion, and 
I have no hesitation in. saying it is unwholesome. 

As in the old Bengal army the mischief arose from all the Tdi 
regiments being composed of one dnss, so now-a-days two-thirds or 
more of the existing battalions are so similarly represented by mixing 
up Sikhs, Fathons, Pnniabis, Hindustanis, and so on, that there is 
much reason to appr Aend -that, in time of popular _ disturbahee/ many 
regiments would bo contaminated by the general friendship which has 
come to spring uji by years of association j and one corps could not bo 
pitted against a disaffiected one with the confidence that - would exist if 
class regiments (and csjieciallg local regiments) were the rule instead of_ 
the exception. 

Field operations had not commenced in the North-West ere desertionB 
occurred amongst the Afridis and Fatbans, who had no stomachs for 
fighting their own kith and kin. 

Throughout the war, there has been an unpleasant feeling of want 
of confidence in those classes'. It is only human, to object to fight one's 
own relations and friends, and it is therefore not so much tlie fault of 
the men (if their national sympathy overcame their allegiance) as the 
system ! 

What has happened amongst the Afridis and Fathnns may_ any day 
occur amongst the Sikhs, or others, if similswly tried ; and it is needful 
' now, when a special commission is semtinizing " army reform, " to go 

well into this question of organization wliich is valuable or valueless, 
according to the stability of the saj-structure. 

No one will deny that the fidelity of the bordermen was tremend- 
ously struined ; and had tlio fate of the sword been .against us at the 
Poiwav or Ali Musjid, what would have become of the Fathans in our 
ranks at those idaces? 

It is hard upon them to hold them at a discount as they ore at 
present j for if employed anywhere lui against their own lith and htn, 
they would render admirable and faithful service as they have done for 
years past. ' „ , 

(V) The presc}ii organisation necessitates crlra traifsports for Brah- 
mans, Sikhs, and Fatbans require sepjaratc cooking vessels. 

It is worth while considenng now-a-days whether the former class 
could not be considerably decreased in numbers. The different sects of 
Bralimans do not eat together 1 There arc Doobecs, Trebadics, Opadinhs,- 
Chowbeys, blissirs, Anustecs, Towarries, each and all of whom cat 
separately ; and it can hardly bo a happy state of military organization 
if their pccnliar fancies are to he aclcnowlcdged and provided for. 

■ _ Anyhow it would ho well to endeavour to dis{>ensc with as many 

iron buckets and other weighty " necessaries ” (6o-c,aUed) as possible. 

This matter of organization rvill again bo discussed in answer to 
question 7. 
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(5) men becoming unfit for further ser^ce in the reBcrves after 

' ' periods of five and ten and under fifteen years respectively to 
he disohaiged with small gratuities J ' • ,.-,1 i + 

fC) commissioned and non-commissioned officers to he entitled to 

^ pension after 26 yesu-s’ service on full pay. Men entitied to 
pension should have the power of claiming them at will, and 
commanding officers should he empowered to enforce retire- 

ments at will. ^ 

The strength of the reserves could he regulated from time to time 
bv the Government, as no man should be allowed to claim, admission to 
the reserve force as a right. The regimeniM reserves should invmably 
be kept togetber and formed into companies j the companies of two, 
threef or four hattaUons being formed into regiments for training and 
duty when called out. After a few years' training the men would know 
each other, and work harmoniously together. These reserve battalions 
would naturally and usually he employed in their own provinces; 
though they would be requirad to serve in any part of India m case ot 
need. The training and organization of these reserve hattahons 
matters of detail ; and I do not here enter on them, as I have already 
wl'itten more than most people will.carc to read. They are, however, 
very important matters of detail, and require much consideration. 

T. Most ccrtainlv it is not I Deducting rick, escorts, guards, and 
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I thinli not; it does not ensure the presence with the colors of all the 
British officers of a; Native regiment when that regiment tates the field. 

Yes, with the eiception • of transport ; and I do not consider the 
number of European officers with Native regiments sufficient. 

Noj there are wanling the means of supplying troops in action with 
the fii’st reserve of ammtmition. 

The same with entrenching tools. A scale of dhaos and bill-hoohs to 
be carried on service in Burma and South-Eastern Erontier. 

, The present organization of troops of the British service is satisfac- 
toiy. 

In regiments in the Indian service I consider the • number of Euro- 
pean officers too small to meet the requirements of troops on active 
service. 

Yes, I consider it is. 

I think not. The faoops assembled for active service have, no pre- 
vious relations with each other, nor are the staff of divisions and brigades 
previously acqnainted with them. In point of establishments I think 
requirements are exceeded. The troops could well perform many of the 
duties in which they are now assisted. The transport service requires 
better organization. 

In my opinion, the present organization is not adapted to Native 
regiments for foreign service, owing to the paucity of British officers. 
The evil is fully recognized by those who have served with and com- 
manded, and who understand. Native troops. We are endeavouring to 
place a responsibility on Native officers for which they admit and 
generally show themselves to be unfit. I believe that no education or 
training will make the Native officer a substitute for the British officer. 
They rise from the ranks, and, when once they throw off their uniform, they 
mix on social equality with other grades. The suggestion that Native 
gentlemen should he granted commissions direct into Native infantry 
regiments can only have arisen from a misconception of the feelings of 
that class.. The Native chief or landowner rides from his earliest 
youth ! to walk is the mark of inferiority. 

In toy opinion, the present organization of the Native infantry regi- 
ments is not adapted to the requirements of troops on active service. 

The Native regiments are, in my opinion, under-offiCered (European) . 
Lord Napier of Magdaln, who advocated what is termed the new organ- 
ization, was, when the time came, afraid to put it to the test, as shown 
by officers being attached to those regiments employed in the Abyssinian 
campaign. 

Yes, as regards British troops, although I would prefer the regi- 
mental unit (a company) double its present strength. 

If a British regiment was 1,000 rank and file strong instead of 800, 
a considerable, saving wduld result, as some 8 or 10 regiments might 
then be sent home. 

As regards Native troops — I am referring of course to the army of 
this presiaeney — I do not believe that the Native infantry officer is, as 
a rule, competent to command a company on service, unless under the 
eye of a British officer. 

I consider one British officer to every company in the field absolutely 
necessary. 

I have no confidence whatever in the present orgonization for the 
field. 

This opens out; a large question, and one which has been so fully 
discussed, that it seems superfluous to go over the same ground, it hav- 
ing been determined to maintain the present organization (in Native 
regiments) ; but my opinion is, that the present number of Em'opean 
officers in Native regiments is totally insufficient to sustain the strain 
of war. ... . ■ 

In time of peace, the ordinary duties in garrison can he carried on-' 
'with the present number, so long as the regiment is not split up into 
detachments. 

The Native officers as a body are much improved, and show a 
greater degree of efficiency than formerly ; but when difficulties and 
responsibilities arise, I doubt tbeir being equal to the occasion. 

If the pre^n.t.Btron^h. df! Em’opean officers is to remain so, the only 
plan is to hate linked battalions, the battalion remaining in garrison to 
supply the battalion going on -service with extra officers ; or double up 
tbe present weak battalions and make one strong regiment. By so doing 
greater efficient ^^uld" be gained and a great saving of expense to 
the State/ '.'I' 1 


4 
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I presume that this questios. refers to army, not regimental, organ- 
ization. 

We can hardly be said to possess any organization for war specially ; 
but, ns a rule, owing to the exertions and experience of individual officers, 
an oiganization^ -s^ch meets tbe requirements, is after a time estah- 
lisbed and worts better than might be expected. Spread as the army 
of India is over a vast extent of country, the process of collecting a 
sufficient body of troops in peace time to test and practise in army 
organization, is so costly, that sneh opportunities can he but rarely 
ofiered. Eeplying to this question, I wonld say that, up to the present 
timo, any success that may have been achieved in war has been the 
result rather of individual energy, knowledge, and zeal than of any 
pre-arranged organization. 

No, 1 don’t ^imk that it is. The number of British officers with 
Native regiments is too few } and each Native infantry regiment should 
have 800 privates always. 


Yes, except that regiments of the Native army are too weak for 
any protracted service after allowing for dephts and casualties. 

The present army organization, such as it is, and which exists more 
with reference to the ordinary needs of garrison duty carried out by 
body of troops scattered over a very great extent of territory, can hardly 
he considered as suitable for war. Practically, however, by the exer- 
tions of those entrusted with the duty, the troops, when assembled for 
operations in the held, are hmught together under an oiganization which 
has hitherto given satisfactory results. Troops reduced to the lowest 
strength and dc^ched at great distances necessarily are not under such 
favorable conditions os those that are brigaded together, with all 
equipments and requirements for field service, though not actually in 
charge of each corps, yet easily obtainable. 


No ; I do not consider it is. 

It may answer very well for small expeditions requiring only a few 
battalions and batteries ; hut for anything like the last Afghan cam- 
paign, for example, it is quite unsuitable. 

There is no feed organization. Regunents are often token from 
great dittanccsj divisions and brigades ore formed for the first time, 
new to the commanders j changes necessitated by tho exigences of the 
service are frequently made while in the fiMrl , 

^1*’® would be more felt if opposing an organized 
enemy. This may op may not be the case in future; but at any rate 
our organi^tion ought to be such as to enable ns to be prepared for 
Bucli a contingency. 

, I advantages of an organization which would enable a 

brigade of all otob to take the field complete in itself, each branch well 
^uatnted with the others, as also well known to and by its com- 
manders, to he so wlf-evidcnt as to need no comment. l?or service in 
India, external or internal, where largo forces are not required, brigades 
will, as a rule, require cavalry with them. i o 

On account of the insufficiency of British officers with Native reri- ‘ 
meats, tte present organization is ill-adapted, 1 consider, to the requwe- 
monts of troops on active service. There should oeitainly he additional 
subaltern officers to each regiment in the Madras army, owing to the 
plethora of field officers. 'Wing-commanders are far too 
ma. . ilie average length of servico of the 3nd-in-eommand in Madras 
JNative regiments 18 27^ years, of iving-eommanders 2oiVyeor«; and 
we have many wi^ officers, field officers of 21 and 12 years’ servico, 
performing the duties of subalterns. 

The establishment of regiments, British and. Native, in India is 
EUitabic as a peace establishment only. There is no provision for depdts 
or expansion in the time of war. The European officers with Native 
regiments are too few, ns the efficiency of these regiments when in 
action depends entirely on « British loading.” 

h. do not consider that it is. 1 think that a regiment should 
'V • regiment luiving its own transport, and 

olll™re '‘“der the immediate control of the commanding 

opporiunities of practising matching with 
of ammuS.*”'^"'' “ organizatfon for 
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' • ■ -: ' ; ■ ’ , ■ ; ■ .The oonstatutioii' of tie regiments of Native infantry is fanlty in 

■ . ' the extrenie and totally nnsnited to the reqmrements of active servioej 

■ , • ' . ■ ' -as has heen clearly proved/ during the Umheyla, Bhutan, liushai, 

■ Ahyssiniaini and Kahul oampaigns; 'Paucity of Eiu’opean officers and 

. , ' the want of a depot or reserve ' battalion are the two great blots which 

have been ■ repeatedly and prominently brought to notice by English, 
.■ , ■ - ' ■ ' Kusslah, Frenoh, and German writers. 

The Commissariat Department not being capable of expansion, and 
not being properly subordinate to general officers commanding, is but 
' ill-adapted -to the requirements of troops on active service. 

The head , of the department should be Selected on account of his 
- superior attainments, not on account of his length of service. 



: Can you make any suggestions for impro-ving the efficiency of the — 
Staff, 


Troops, 

Departments ... 
on active service ? 


Commissariat, 

Transport, 

Medical, 

Veterinary, 

Ordnance, 

Engineers, 


I.ieiitoiaiit.Qciicml Sir D. M. Sl(^. — There can be no doubt, 1 think, that the service would gain 

amalgjimation of the Adjutant-General and Quarter-Master- 
GeneraPs Department. As a matter of fact, during the present cam- 
paign, my chief staff officers in these departments have worked together 
in Sie same office : they consult together on all important points, and 
they see each others correspondence. The consequence of this arrange- 
ment is apparent in the smoothness and regularity with which the busi- 
ness of the force is carried on ; and the absence of one of these officers . 
does not cause delay, as the other can 'take up the threads of a case at 
once. Moreover, the duties of those departments are in many respects 
so closely connected, that there would be much economy in amalgamat- 
ing them. If the Quarter-Mnster-General's Department con'tinnes to be 
charged with all the duties now devol-ving on it, every division of the 
army would require two staff officers, one being the deputy of the other.' 
In the field the brig?ade-major could, in addition to his present duties, 
perform all those of the Quarter-Master-GeneraPs Department in his own 
'■ bi-igade. These 'views apply with equal force to stafe in quarters. 

Troops . — ^The most obvious defect in the efficiency of troops ordered 
bn service is the want of defined tables of establishment and equipment. 
Whenever troops take the field, the authorities are worried with the 
consideration of these matters ; and nobody knows what his men are 
entitled to, and every branch presses for concessions in kit and carriage 
as well as ex'tra establishment. In this campaign it has not been possi-. 
ble to make monthly settlements with the men of Native regiments, 
owing to the indefinite nature of the orders in force regarding carriage 
' * men of regiments and supplies. It is not known to the pres- 
whicb draw marohing tattn and etit day whether the men* are 'to be charged 
cavalij- regiments. -with the Cost of carriage for their Idts j and 

yet we have been nearly twelve montlis in the field ! I think the scale of 
equipment considered suitable for service in hot, moderate, and cold cli- 
■ mates should be fixed and published; and it should be clearly laid down 
, what would be supplied by the State and what by the troops and follow- 
. ■ ers at their o'wn expense. Rules should be laid do'wn for the. supply of 
Na'tive cavalry servmg in countries where they cannot subsist -themselves. ' 
Clear rules on these, subjects would save the public from charges which 
ought -to be borne by tha soldier, but which are generally paid by the 
State in the; end, owing -to the delay and difflem-ties in obtaining a 
' , settlement of accounts at the termination of a Campaign. 

Commissariat . — It is quite impossible -to do justice to a subject of 
this magnitude. in a sketmy way; and it would require more time than 
I'ean devote to.it, even'if I had at my disposal all -the information that 
would be jSeededrfot a paper of real -value. lean, ho-wever, give my 
experience of the deparfenent for what it is worth. 

lei.— The training of' the officers in time of peace does' not fit them 
for service oat Judia^ .They are, as a rule, utterly helpless without 
their pet purchasing agents,, their gbmashtas; and their Babus. 

^Thfi _^c^ dp not' study the resources of -the countries 
bordemg 'oh lnma ; do not know -the languages of the people of those 


C. T, Cnsxn> 
CoxaoAttding 


countries j and they have no organization for the collection of supplies 
in an' enemy's country hy foraging. 

Zrilj /. — The department is practically taught to consider itself a 
mere department of issue, instead of a department of supply in the 
real sense of the term, as it ought to he. 

Mily . — In the field junior commissariat officers are required to per- 
form duties which might he equally wdl done hy suhorffinates. J have 
seen an assistant commissary-general weighing out groceries with his 
own hands. 

Wilt ;. — Commissariat officers should he required to learn how all 
sorts of transport animals ought to he fed and kept in working order in 
all climates. Their ignorance on this point is remarkahle. 

^tJilg . — ^XJnder the esisting system of promotion, good, bad, and 
indifferent officers alike float to the top of the department, and most of 
the seniors are so wedded to routine, that they become obstructive and 
mischievous on service. 

Itlily . — It is but just to the department, however, to record the 
difficulties placed on commissariat officers by the cumbrous system of 
accounts which absorbs so much of their time and attention on service, 
fucchases must he made often hy guess, and issues are frequently made 
in the same way ; yet departmental rules require that such transactions 
shall be represented in accounts by exact weights and measures. Many 
officers are crushed by their responsibilities, and become practically use- 
less on that account at the very time their best energies ought to he at 
the disposal of the troops. 

wily . — There is one other point on which I would wish to offer a 
suggestion : I refer to the system which now obtains under which com- 
missariat officers in the field are subjected to interference on the part of 
the Commissary G-eneral. After troops have taken the field, no instruc- 
tions or orders should he sent to officers of this department direct, save 
on questions of account or purely departmental details not affecting the 
interests of the troops. All such communications should be made 
through the general officer commanding. 

Tramyort. — I have nothing to add on this subject to the report I re- 
cently submitted to the Quarter-Mnster-General on the 7th of July 1879. 
No. 709K. ' 

The double establishments of medical administrative staff 
shonld he abolished. The unification system of hospitals may be carried 
out in cantonments, or where large bodies of troops oi-o serving together 
for any length of time; hut it signally broke down in Southern Afehan- 
rstan, and owing to the failure of tire tranqrort, the foroe was pnt to the 
greatest straits for medical stores at times. The regimental is the only 
system that seems suitable for service in this cenntiy under all oii-oum- 
stanecs. Under the present sj-stem medical officers of the British service 
are kept constantly ou the move, and their travcllmg expenses must bo 
a ve^ senous and, in my opinion, needless item of expenditure. 

/ etef inary. The only suggestion I can offer regarding this depart- ' 
meat is that all officers joining it shonld be required to make themselves 
acquainted with the pathology and treatment of nil animals likely to 
be employed in army transport. The officera of this department have 
little or no knowledge of tiie treatment of camels or bullocks j and largo 
numbers of the former animals become inefficient and die fi-om this 
cause. 


Ordnance .' — The only observation I have to make regarding this de- 
partmrat IS that tho commissary of ordnance and his subordinates in the 
Held should bo wholly under the control of the general or other officer in 
command, and should not receive instructions on any subjeot, except ac- 
counts and returns, save through the general commanding. 

JingiHcrTs . — ^I hardly know what is meant by this part of the qncs- 
tion, as an Cngiveat Department does not exist in this countijv But I 
take this opportunity of stating that, in my judgment, nothing can 'be 
worse than the relations now existing between the commanding engi- 
neer in the field and the corps of Sappers and Afiners. Tlie command- 
ing engineer is iirovided with a brigade-major ; and j-ot neither of them 
has aiyr military duty to perloi-m at present. The ^stem seems to mo to 
i» radically wrong. I think sapper companies toorlnng under the commaud- 
rajF royal enyineer shonld he commanded hy him as their brigadier. The 
commanding royal engineer need not interfere with regimental details ■ 
hut he ought distinctly to exercise the control conferred on hriiradlers of 
army. Unle.ss the position of a commanding 
ro^ .11 engineer i® recognized in tho manner here snggosted. it will he a 

cn? wholly different from that of a commanding roval 

engineer in the home service, 1 am told. manning royal 

Gone^^'ru™?^™!® tho AdjnlantiGcncral's and Quarter-MasteV- 
ch!S duties conducted through one 
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I have often experienced tlie inconvenience of having to let matters 
lie over, or to write extra letters when on inspection tours, because only 
one staff oflioer Svas with' me, .and he laiew nothing about the work in 
tho other department. On service this would be seriously aggravated 
in case of sickness or casualties, and there is no special advantage to the 
service in keeping the duties distinct. 

Troops. — Silieiency cannot he secured until transport and reserves 
arc part of the organization, and I therefore suggest that those two 
• cardinal mattoi's be elaborated upon the principles obtaining iii the Con* 
tiiieutal armies of EuroiJe. 

The brig.idos of guards and rifle brigade in our British army is the 
nearest approach to elBcicncy that I know of, but they have no systeni 
of reserves. In answer to question 7, I will state what I believe, to ho 
simple and economical in that way. 

JiepaHmenls. — ^hly ideas are too crude to be worth recording. 
Moreover, the Commission may, safely look to the respective departments 
' for valuable advice and information. 

None ; if olfioors arc efficient. 

• Pickaxes, spades, and hill-hooks should form part of the equipment 
of each company; and the troops should be accustomed to the use of 
these tools. 

Each department, with its staff and executive officers, should he at- 
tached to diyisLons, brigades, and regiments, under the direct orders of the 
g‘euer.i.loomm.andingthedivision, both on active service and in quarters. 

Stajf. — would recommend .a chief of the staff with each army-corps, 
who has served in each department and also commanded a regiment ; 
also that all departments should have their offices under the same roof or 
in contiguous buildings or tents. 

Troops. — system of messing should he introduced in Native regi- 
ments. Cooking utensils to be carried on mules by the regimental 
transport. 

Commissariat. — ^No suggestions. 

Transport to bo kept up in regiments under the transport officer, and 
to be available for all reliefs. 

JIfedical . — One department only. 

- Veterinary worlcs satisfactorily as it is. 

Ordnance. — This department ought to be under the general officer. 

Engineers. — No suggestions to make. 

A school of engineering to he established at tho bead-quarters of 
every division for instruction of officers and non-commissionfed officers of 
the lino. 

Tho duties of quarter-masters have largely increased of late years. 
These officers should be specially selected for activity and endurance, and 
above all they should be good horsemen : few are so. 

'Certain officers and non-commissioned officers in every regiment 
should be trained in the transport service and he available to assist in 
that Eorvice when their regiments take the field. 

At Fort 'William and Bombay strong landing stages should be kept 
ready to accompany troops embarking for service. 

Staff . — Staff officers to he attached for a short time to, other hronohes 
of the service than their own, so as to obtain a knowledge of all details. 
' = ■ Troops. — I’would recommend that belts of brown leather be worn by 

all ranks in place of the white and buff leather now in use. 

Eepartmenis. — Noriiggestions. 

Selected officers who have passed staff college should be employed as 
much as possible in the higher posts. 

For the improvement of troops or departments 1 have no suggestions 
to -offer. 

■Steff.. — think- efficiency would be promoted by the abolition of dis- 
tinct appointments ' to the departments of the Adjutant and Quarter- 
Master Generals, making all. officers available for either duty, and by 
requiring from the xenior staff -.officer of a division or coiqis a generm 
'superiutendonce of their dirties; ■ - 

'should ■-■be tiffieved -of ■ .'all needless', ericirmhrapces— ^useless 
. clothing and othcl^'afticlcs only required, in - quarters. =The: number of 
men regimentally employed shoirld be very strictly limited: .mueh 
additional- duly falls on'otbeit from this. cause,; affecting, efficiency con- 
siderably.” .- The - question ' pf -carrying , colors .On service is becoming 
serious. " If; flO.-r^iiuents.'ave'-iir the field, 60 officers, and ISO -non-com-: 
missioned, officers iqo Employed on this duty, cbinpanies being frequently 
without . officers ■ tocedmmabd^thfcm;- The irioneois of regiments are 
' simply deductions frbin ■’-l^iereffeotive strength : they do rrp duty that 
oarmot be,tlonq.fi^.<>)ffidr.;'OTldieri. .'Every deduction from the -nuuiber of 
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jrujw-Gcminil Sdindaer, 

03^ Comtrwinding ^ortUem Di'i* 
eioikj Ab]xifidft1)a^‘ 


officers and soldiera who are ioni fiU in the ranlcs of the companies 

affects efficiency in every possible sense. 

Commkwiat.~!>^ reserve of officers who have some previons ex- 
perience of the duties of the department, whose services can be called 
upon in time of war, seems requisite. ■, 

2V«Mi»ort.— Thci-e is at present no real organization. Corps and 
departments receive their transport on their own demand and attend to 
it themselves. Much loss of power of movement and waste ot carnage 
is almost a necessary result. 


To improve the efficiency ot Native troops, they should be armed 
with the hlaitini-HenTY liile, so that they may come into action simul- 
taneously with British troops. The arming of tho Native infantiy 
contingent that proceeded to Malta with the superior weapon shows 

the necessity for fee change. « t. -i 

As regards the Medical Department, the constant changes of medical 
officers in^corps, British and Native, is to be deprecated. 


BTacoAicr-Gcacrat Q. Bmiowb, I would suggest tho abolition of the staff corps the return to 
QnartM-Mastor-Gciierol. Bcim\»y re^mental system in the Native army, young offieers being sent 
*rmy. direct to the service they are to remain with. 

I would suggest an increase in the number of European officei'S with 
Native infantry regiments. 

I have a great respect for the Native officer, and have oeeasionally 
met with exceptionally good men ; hut, as a rule, tliey are not fit for 
command, and disaster might assuredly be anticipated if, in a case of 
difficulty, troops were left without the supervision of a European officer. 

Th-it this must happen under tho present organization in the event 
of prolonged and severe fighting is certain; and to make a regiment 
thorooghly efficient, or efficient at all, it is necessary to incinase the 
number of European officers. 

The following is the estahlUhmcnt which I consider would suffice • 
1 lieutenant-colonel. 

1 major. 

4 captains. 

10 lieutenants, including adjutant and quarter-master. 

The lieutenant-colonel, major, and adjutant would ho mounted on 
parade, the quarter-mastor on other duties. 

Each captain would eommaud a double company of ISO men, with 
two subalterns under him. 

In view to regulating promotion, I would have each regiment formed 
of two battalions, the rank of lieutenant-colonel being attained on a 
general list, as was formerly the case. 

Such a change as is here proposed might he somewhat expensive at 
first, but, apart from the great gain in efficiency, I believe it would be 
ceononiie.nl in the long run, as compared with the present extravagant 
system of the Staff Corps, 

Officers would he selected, as at present, for tho staff, and, whilst so 
employed, would he seconded in their regiments. 


BnsadicT-Gcneral B. H. A. 
Wood, c.s.. Commanding Beesa 
Field Brigade, 


Offieers of staff experience should be selected for staff appointments 
on active service in preference to those of little or no experience; the 
latter might fill vacancies in' tho well-organized offices of the former in 
cantonments. 


wi’. question embroces many points of too extended a nature to be 

trick. Tcpncd to \ntlioufcinuchtJjouglit and shidj; but as regards Kativetroops, 

I venture to altacli a proposal made by me some years sm when I vaa 
Adjutant-General of this army» Native troops should be armed with 
the Marfeiui-IIenry rifle to enable them to take their place in line with 
Uritigh ttxwps with confidence. 

The dual adminisimtion of the medical dt^artmcnls is not required; 
it 2 s OBelesSj cumbemomc^ and expensive. 

,« I ‘ i. f ^^otds os Tfli; OaoAinaATioN or Tire Native Aumt. 

incommoi the subjoined scheme is to meet Urn ohicetions to the present organization^ which 
may S almost univor&Aly condemned. 

as follows present system and the suggestions towards its improvement may be classed 

I. — Tlie paucity of British olTiccrs to lead in the fields and the hopelessness of expecting the 

**rT5cc baitaiioa gives 15 British niUccrs Native ofiicer to take the place of the European officer at 

TT^ mi company. 

II . ihc constaint ch.ango of officers from one regiment to another, tending to weaken espnV do 

haUatiouto coiy/t on the part ot the officers and confidence on the 
«.Ai.rr C5 iLfr rrsitficat of the men. 


lAt»a15nn «m Iw at %.iijeh rB 

wiU I ' - - • • " »*• 

W5h''A<n«.,%ItUnw ntc«pi', 
a» aU'vWfl »* | 


TII.- 


.111 v Iwaliwi, si sU asi.— The aljconcc of a proper ehiinisH^as fiistinot 

„trr »»,»'« curie— aympatby among the men, which can only be 

-^,1 obta.ncil, some think, by regimente being localized, by 

their recruitment being confined to certain districts. 
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IV. — -To meet the views of thosOj on. the other hnndj who would prefer to see an army more mobile 
'Tlio service nnd garrison battalion will bo mobilo^ and. wlio objccb to . an army composed o£ regiments 
espceially tbe former. entirely localized. 

Ono rawlro for tlie tlirco battalions nocomplishcs tliis. — phe i-e-Institution of the regimental cadre hv 

Furebaso was an obioct to be attained when this paper ji.i i j. t 

■o-M first dmrni up. but tho uboliKou of nil purebLso which, amon^t other advantages, purchase, as it obtained 
disposes of this point, for tlio present at loost. in the old Indian army, may be re-introduced. 

VI. — ^Tlie keeping of the present overgrown and expensive staff corps to its legitimate hounds, viz., 
. Tins is ofiooted by all Tcginiontal officers rising by to proidde a corps for staff siittaiions only, both civil 
succession in tho cadro of tUoir regiment. . _ and military, exclusive of five-year-tenure appointments, 

which tend to improve regimental offleei-s who, when so employed, should be seconded. 

. The writer admits ' that the plan, he now proposes to detail is not entirely his own, having taken 
hints and ideas from papers th.at have already appeared both on the Home and Indian Army Beorgan- 
imtion Schemes. 

. ' Proposed Scheme. — hifant/rp Sranch. 

At present the Bombay Native army consists of SO infantry regiments of the line, all under the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief. . - 

There are no local or irregular regiments properly so-called j the few there were are now organized 
' as military police. 

Out of these SO regiments, therefore, the reorganized infantry army must he formed. 

, ■ I. — It is proposed to form 10 regiments of three battalions each. 

The battalions to he designated as follows 
1«<. — Service battalion.. 

%nd . — Garrison battalion. 

Srr?.— r-Keserve battalion.* 

II. — The officers of the three battalions to be formed in one cadre to consist of 27 officers. 

■ HI. — The cadre to stand as follows ; — 

. 3 lieutenant-colonels. 

' 3 majors. 

7 captains. 

14i Euhalterus, 


rv. — ^The battalions to be composed as follows 


Betaii.. 


M i § 
si 


BtEuauxs. 


European Officers— 

Iiieutenant-colonels (commandants) 
Majors ... 

Captains 

Xiieuterlants 

Snh-lieutehmits - ... . ... 

Adjutant (subaltern) 

Quarter-master and paymaster (subaltern) 


Eadve Officers 

Suhadars 

Jemadars 


Non-Commissioned Ranh and File- 


Havildars 

Naiks 

Drummers 

.Privates 


Number of Companies 


1 

.1 

1 

3 

.15 

8 

4 

37 

, 8 

6 

5 

19 

8 

6 

5 

19 

16 

13 

.iO 

38 

. 33 

- 

34 

. ';20 

76 

■ 40 

80 

:.25 

95 

. 16 

. 13 

. - 10 

88 

800 

.'. 600 

' 6oo 

1,900 

•888 

666 

■ 555 

3,109' 



5 

19 


* Perbaps mere bap^nly styled nnrseiy^! battalion in an , able paper' In .tbo Saiwdai/ Seoievo on' 'army reorgaifization 
-at borne! . 
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Pimnetal HesiiUs. 

Tlic financial results of tlie proposed organization will be as follows 


Prcecnt BcgbaienUil CstslillBlimcnt. 


JS'tfrripMn QJfieert. 

S Lfcntcntmt'Colanot-'Contmandani 
1 DItta->Sncl*ui*«itniiisDd 
3 SlAjor— WlBg OOiocr 
1 .Uljutani 

3 DUtO‘-Qnartprnia«tcr 
1 1 ft WinjrSaballcm 
1 Olito-Snd Uifto 


ConaMeati and ^sn-Cbminf rHoned Xanlt 
and Fife. 

8 Sobadars 
8 Jf'inodarB 

40 HaTiIdara# nt Iti Id ... 

•10 XallM, at Its. 13 
in Dronnnerf. nt Its. V 
COO Tribes, at Its. 7 

iron*«0(vtiT« stai!' 3>aj o! SniQdaT'Sl^r, Katiro 
A^ittaat, do. ... ... 

UesR fllloKanea ... 

Hand iUtto ... 


Total lor caeh re^modt per mcnocm 
Total for 30 n^iaents per menwm 



Hropofied BbtabUsIxmeni of 1 Segiment of 3 BatiallottB. 


Snropeen Qffietri. 

3 lamtenarQt.Colonrls Connnandants. nt Bb. 1,433 (a)] 

2 !UajoTs, Snd'STt'Conunond, at Bs. 1^0 (6) ... * 

1 ^li^or, Scrrleo Battaljon 

3 Cautnln, SnA.-in^Coi'Mnmid, BeECtro Battalion (c)... 

0 Captains, at Rs. 640 {d) 

10 l.tcntenaivt8, 

4 at Bs. 8S0 Ce] 

8 Mts.) »3 4 &i<f 

8 (Qr..MT8.) 400 1 

1 Snb'ljicDts. t* 


ZTofice Cbnifflfnfoned o$td IToa-ComnUtionti ^anh 

and ate, 

38 Snlndam »« ... 

IB .Tcrnadara ... ... 

70 Earildnra, nt Bs. 14 ... 

03 Katies, „ 12 

38 DrommcTs. „ 7 ... 

1.000 IMTatee. „ 7 

Son*cirsetfr6 staff jany oI Boibadm-lda^OT, NnUyo 
Ai^ntant, &c, ... 

Mess nllommec for 2 'battalions 

Bond allon'&nce lot 2 do. ... ,m 


Total for oftdx regiment per mc p f r iff 
Total for 10 icgbnents per mensem 


16 , 08 ft 


<a) Par of rank 

Command alloiniueo 


ifi) Vsj of tank 
Staff pa; 


(,r) Pay of rank 
Staff pay 

(d) Pa; of tank 
Staff pa; 


v* 

v: 

Bs. 

1.032 

400 

Ba. 

1,432 

(r) Pay of innfc 
Staff pa; 





.M 

780 

150 

829 

(fi Pa; of nmk 
Staff pa; 


... ... 


•» 


41 fi 

150 

(?) Pa; of tank 
Staff pay 

... 

... ... 


• M 


418 

125 

filO 

(A) I^t; of TADk 
Staff pa; 



•m 



Bs, Bs. 
250 
100 

868 

256 

200 

• 458- 

256 

160 


202 

100 


in M T regments, it is calonlated that one-third only. 

rolicfl*'® "samson battalion/' as the term hnpHes, should he hdd more particularly for periodical 

coute CSr S“£uTd be fCfJt in one of the 10 districts or 

„modate famiUos ’of two battailous; tt 

reseiwrSaW ^ ^ t''® 

located are as follows :— ^ ^ which the reserve battalions shall be permanently 


1 

1 , 

8 Doccan, 


Sind, 
Guzerat, 


J 


Z Southern Mahratta Country, 
Z Conoan, 

1 Khandeish, 


1 IMliow, 

As nowifn « f “ “ capability for enlistment, 

liavo been hjrn and hrai|ht™p in^th^regrraenf’^ battalion, exchiiive of men so-called who may 

of “European officers, including those absent on 
number required under tl.o pmwsed t,v °”P%°^ent with the Native infantry, and the 


Hake. 


Colonels and lacutcnant-Colonels 

JMnjorR ,,, 

CapJaihs ... 

Bubaitonis ,,, 

^’o<al . ... 


Present 

number. 


50 
5C 
03 

51 


280 


Proposed 

nniober. 


SO 

30' 

70 

140 


270 


SatpluB. 

Dcficionf. 

BmcaaES. 

50 



2C 



20 

80 


105 ; 

80 


4 



Or nn afrcrrcirafo 


surplus of 10 
officetB. 
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The only difficulty will he found in the fact that field officers are in Bupeiahundancej while 
there is a great paucity of snhalterns. _ But this difficulty will in course of time settle itself the 
more or less quickly as Government assistsj hy bonus or otherwise, in getting rid of the senior 
field officers. 

There is thus a monthly increase of Es. 5,4.30 for the whole armyj hut it must be 

borne in mind that the actual expense of the Native’ army is far in excess of that set out under 
" present regimental establishment for, as a- rule, adjutants, quarter-masters, and 1st wing subal- 
terns hold the rank of captain. The List, dated 1st January 1873i shows . at least 70 captains 
holding such appointments. The diSeronce of pay, »&., Es. 374' — a35=149 >c 70=Es. 10,430, must 

therefore be added to the amount shown as the tqtol cost of "present establishment.” The cost of 
the proposed establishment will then be less by Es. 5,000 per mensem than tiie present actual 
expenditure. 

Brigadier-GoncTal P. G.' Kemp- Tile staff are, I believe, thoroughly efficient and can produce many 
Bter, Commanding Ceded Districts. first-rate men. 

The troops. — ^European battalions are wanting in strength, caused hy 
' the present system of short service. 

So far as the Madras troops (Natives),! would improve their effi- 
ciency by at once abolishing their present stiff, useless, and unmeaning' 
uniform, which cramps and prevents the free use of the men’s limbs, 
more especially when called upon to carry out skirmishing and outpost 
duties. 

1 would give the men the Zouave dress as being much more 
suitable and more becoming to a Native. Each man should have a good 
pair of brown leather gaiters to protect the legs against thorns. 

Eor dress occasions, such as full dress parade, the men might have 
a pair of white ones. 

Each man should be allowed by Government a water bottle and 
water-proof sheeting on service. 

The dress of the Madras cavalry is too stiff and too closely fitted ; 
it is very apparent when they are dismounted. 

I do not venture to express an opinion on the departments. 


Coloacl J^-A. Tytlcr, O.B., T.e., No ) 1 think as a rule the staff are efficient. 

Commnmling 4tli Goorkliaa, and Native, troops are the only ones with which I have any 

tc j Common mg a nga . experience, I would recommend that all mgiments should be class regi- 

ments. I would also suggest that "the pay of the non-commissioned 
ranks (havildars and naife) should be increased j that no man should bo 
allowed to claim his discharge before he has served six years; aud that 
at the end of that time, if found to be a slovenly, careless soldier, and 
unlikely ever to make a good non-commissionod officer, he shoiild 
. he summarily dismissed, especially if he is of bad character. That no 

man should be entitled to pension before twenty ye.are’ service. If 
found unfit for the service before that, that he should be discharged 
with a handsome gratuity. That the staff pay of a pay havildar should 
be increased from Es. 5 per mensem to Es. 8, and that arrangements 
should be made through the Government for supplying all our Native 
troops with good English boots at a moderate price. 

I can make no suggestions with regard to the 1st, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 
6th. To the 3nd I have replied under the head " transport." 


Colonel J. . Slncdohald, c.n'., 
Secretary to the Govermnent of 
Bombay. 


To reply fully to this group of queries would iuvolve long 
exliaustive reports on each ; for this I have not at present sufficient 
leisure. Xu some of the replies given to other questions, remarks may 
be found connected with the staff and the departments named. I may 
here state that the staff as a body, so far as my experience goes,have,beeu 
found efficient both in quarters and in the field. I think that, as a rule 
not to he deviated from, no officers should be appointed to either the 
' Quarter-Master-Genevai’s Depai-tment or to the Commissariat Depart- 
ment in the field who have not already served in those departments. 
If, as suggested elsewhere, the tenure of an appointment in the Com- 
missariat Department is restricted to five years, there will he in course 
' of time a number, of officers passed through the departments, who would 
be useful for employment either to fill acting vacancies in the regular 
establishment or as extras for employment in the field. 

214e Commissariat requires to he relieved of much of the duty now 
thrown upon it., 

, 'Transport - — The little I have to. say on this subject will he found in 
reply to the question put in the separate paper (under this head) . 

JfisfllBca?.— India is now paying for a, double staff of medical adminis- 
trative officers, and, as fay as 1 nin aware;, there is no necessity for such 
extravagance. 'Whether the ti-oops' -arq bii Active service or not, either . 
the administrative" staff of the Indian medical service could, with some 
re-adjustment, of theiy^Civjr.duties, look after the interest of the British 
soldier, or the -aidministrative staff.of the British .medical service could ' 
perfofirc the samwduty foy the Native troops. Certainly, either .course 
might he adopted'on actual service !or. in cantonments. I do not believe 
that under the • 'exiting lartangement there is sufficient w^ork in this 
presidency for a.i-lnrgebn-^nernl'-. and three deputy surgeons-general 
of the Britisji metjical ser^ccT either.in. the field or in quarters. . If army- , 
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corps are formed in liera of presidential armies, two dopnly surgeons- 
geiieml ouglit to be able in time of peace to perform the military ad- 
ministrative duties to the whole of the troops, JSuropean and Native, 
belonging to any one corps, and on service one administrative officer 
should he enough for both British and Native corps forming a division. 

Teterinary Sfaff. — No remark. 

Ordnanet. — No remark. 

jEugiueera. — No remark. 

Should be on the same organization as British army-coips. 

The remarks in reply to query 8 apply equally to this, and I think 
a snitahle dress should be given to all taoops on active service. 

The Commissariat Department is under-officered even in peace time. 
The officer’s whole time is taken up in office work. The actual duty of 
obtaining supplies (which is the chief duty of a commissariat officer) is 
entirely in the liands of Natives. The consequence is that directly a force 
has to supply itself in a foreign country, the commissariat officer does not 
know how to do itj and, as in the ICandahar and Girish colnmn, the 
cavalry and political officers have to get the supplies, or, in other words, 
do the work of the commissariat official, who is doing Bahu’s work in a 
tent. The officers require special training and selection. Very few of 
them are judges of the articles they supply (witness the rubbish often 
issued under the name of "line gear"). There should he a reserve of 
trained officers available for employment in time of war. 

The department has not sufficient nucleus for expansion to the 
requirements of active service. The officers are natm-ally wanting 
in experience, except those who have been in the department for some 
time. A system should be establisbed whiob wouldgive a larger number 
of officers some knowledge of tlieir duties, and which can only be obtained 
by increasing the staS in a small degree and in atbichmg such officers 
as are candidates for appointment to the department to learn their ditty. 
Appointments to he made for five years, 

Ti-aiiapoTt.—h.-a organization in time of pence which will allow of its 
expansion in time of war. I think it must he admitted that the late 
campaign has shown the necessity for this, as also for officers being more 
experienced in these duties. A knowledge of the language is 1 think 
^KolutolyncMssary, not only by the officers, but also by thksubordinates. 
Ihe success of the highland transport trains in Abyssinia is a proof of 
the value of organization. 

The officers of the Boyal and Indian medical departments shonld, 
whilst serving m India, be amalgamated. The system of having two 
dcpartraetits working side hy side is a very expensive arranarement with 
no compensating advantage. 

I think we should revert to a modified regimental system, with an 
cstahhehmeut of regimental medical officers, hut with base hospitals 

1 think present arrangements are saifficient. 

Ammunition columns should be established as at home, and the 
duties of the Ordnance Department should be confined to depdts of 

supidy. The present system has not worked satisfactorily. 

Iho department is under-officered and has no reseive of qualified 
olficci-s who can ho made .available for war. The Ordnance Commission 
^port should earned out as for as possible. There should be only 
one department for all India. ■' 

The English system is, I think, the best. 

A chi^ of the staff with an/ column on active servioo would ensure 
action in the several departments of the 
Biaii. iiie l,ommis^nnt Department is generally undermanned .and 
active sen-ice occurs. It should bo capable of imme- 
Oiate exjransion by officers who have had some experience in that depart- 
ment. Jills can he attained only by simplifying the system of depart- 
nmntal accounts and limiting the Icnui-o of office by tlie exeeutivo 
otliccrs to nve j-ears, subject to reappointment j and all appointments to 
tbe impartment to be by selection ns to the general steff of the army of 
Which the Commis5<ariat Department should form part. A transport 
dopanment has hitherto been formed only when war has heeii deter- 
mined on. Snell must still ho the case to avoid the c.xponse of keeping 
Up the department with very little advantage during long years of peace. 
t,arnago sliould always be hired, ns thus an excessive outlay- in purclias^ 
the animals arc o.irefully looked after by the owners 
hut. If nccc6«.-iTy, should ho fed by Government wbon food is not other- 
wso prooiiniblc by the owners. The desertion of the drivers could he 
W A ordinary precautions on the iiart of the militai v and 

?»Wrcd during tlicTime of war 

would ho h.ible to punishment by the civil power if tliev reliii-nd in 

-1 Ik. 
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manding atonej and slioiild lie relieved from all commissariat duties. 
The Natives of India have been long accustomed to the Commissariat 
Department making aiTangements.in' the matter pf supply and trans- 
pbrtj and have therefore greater confidence in a commissariat officer than 
in an officer quite unacquainted .with that description of employment, and 
probably ignorant of their language. So under the former would work 
more efficiently and willingly. 

3Injor H. . Collett, Assietoat I am decidedly of opinion that 'the division of the staff into depart- 
Qnortcr-^astcr.Goiieial. ■' ments (Adjutant- General’s and Quai-ter-Master-General’s) is detriment- 

. . . . al to. the true interests of the public service, and ought to be abolished. 

it causes needless correspondence, and an unnecessary multiplication 
of forms and retmiiE. The system has not, that I can see, a "single 
advantage. It is had enough in pence, but in war it is ten times more 
objectionable. A ' ^neral officer can have but one confidential staff 
officer, and it is uiifair.to requhe him to transact his business through 
two men instead of one. 

I can see no reason why all staff officers should not be placed on 

• one list and be ^ven some general title. The chief of the staff or 
the staff or army head-quarters would then distribute them as the 
requirements of the Ber\uce might demand. At each divisional head- • 

- quartci-s there would be a chief staff officer and as many assistants as 
might' be necessary. This officer should be the channel of communi- 
cation with the general for all staff, commanding, and departmental 
officers, whether commissariat, medical, ordnance, or engineer. All 
business should be -transacted 'through him, in order that he might know all 
that was going on, and be able to see that the public service was conducted 
to the best advantage. A judicious and competent chief staff officer 
ought to prevent ajl firiction between independent departments, and all 
undue' clogging of action by routine or red tape obstrnctiveness, .He 
ought to act as oil to the wheels of a machine. To do this he must of 
course be a man of ability and of tact j and chief staff officers under 
this system -will have to be very carefully selected. 

A stupid man, or a man wanting in judgment, temper, or -tact, 
would be most mischievous in such a position. His powers for evil are 
in fact commensurate with his powers for good. 

Major A. A. A. Kinloeh, Deputy Staff. — 1 would give them more opportunities, of making themselves 

A»si«tant Quartet- Mastar-Geaetal. acquainted with other bronchos of the seivice than those to which they 

■ . bdong. Officers who pass through the staff college have these oppor- 

tunities j but officers who have not the opportunity or the desire to go 
through the college, seldom have a chance of making themselves ac- 

• quainted with -the detatis of those arms with which they have not served. 

I think that there is too much tendency to keep departments separate 
. instead of blending them together. 

The combination of the duties of the Adjutant-General’s and 
Quaiter-Master-Goneral’s departments as now carried out at home 
appears to me, from what I have heard of its woi-king, to be a good one. 

Staff officers should have more opportunities of superintending the 
movements of troops, and of actually carrying out all details that would 
be necessary in time of war. This might be done on a comparatively 
small scale, so as to save expense. 

At present staff officers are too much tied to their desks, and have 
not sufficient field work. This is partly caused by the inferiority of 
their clerks, who often cannot be trusted to carry on -the ordinary 
routine of an office. Clerks are often procured with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and as a personal favor, from commanding officers ; and it fre- 
quently happens that just as a good man has learned his work, he is 
offered promotion in his regiment and returns to it. 

A special corps ;of clerks should be formed, in which men should 
receive fair pay -to begin with, and be promoted according to service and 
ability. At present there is little or no inducement for a clever hard- 
- working man to remain in an office. 

Staff officers would also have more time for the performance of really 
militoiy duties, if many elaborate returns now called for could be 
dispensed with. ■ 

It is -well known that some returns give information which has 
already been ’furnished in a different form in other returns. Again, many 
returns that have now to be submitted weekly or fortnightly might 
apparently be furnished, monthly instead. 

On field service, officere of tire Quarter-Master-General’s Department, 
are not allowed' enough horses.- A.hea-vy man certainly requires four 
under ordinary eircuinstafices. - - 

Troops. — -Troops .generally should have greater opportunities of man- 
oeuvring over rough ground, and small bodies should manoeuvre against each' 
other. At camps .of exercise little is learned except by officers holding 
bigh commands -and .by ■'the staff ; even regimental officers know little 
■ of -what is going, oh, while -the 'private soldier learns absolutely nothing. 
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H rccroits 'were mote earefvdly tauglitj and induced to take an 
intelligent interest in tkeir work, instead of learning drill in a purely 
meckanical way, a good foundation would be laid. Squad miglit tUen 
mancenrro against squad, and company against company, by whieb 
means section leaders ■would learn to exercise mote supervision than is 
now often done. 

Captains shotdd have more control over their companies, and should 
he encouraged to take them out and oxcroise them. At present it is 
almost an unheard of thing for a captain to have his company out except 
on a battalion parade. 

The position of non-commissioned ofideers should he improved. I am 
convinced that a better class of non-oommissionod officers would im- 
mensely add to the efficiency of a i-egiment on service. 

In hill statioiis, and in camp in the cold •weather, soldiers should 
cook their own food. At present they are dependent upon Native cooks, 
whose cookery is usually performed in a very dirfy way, while the num- 
ber of followers of a regiment is considerably increased. 

Men should be much more practised in the use of the spade and in 
throwing up shelter. Baker Pasha, in bis hook on the "War in Bulgaria, 
points out what an enormous advantage the Turlrs gained by their pro- 
ficiency in the art of entmnehing themselves. The system certainly had 
not the cficct of reducing the morale of the troops, — an objection 
which has been frequently urged against it. On tbe contrary, it would 
appear that good troops merely gain increased confidence by tbe know- 
ledge that they are not needlessly exposed to fire. 

Commissariat.— 'Bo\. being at all intimately acquainted with the details 
of the Commissariat Bepai'tment, I can only suggest that every*' endeavour 
should he made to simplify the present complicated system of accounts j to 
lessen oicrical labour j and thus leave the officers of tbe department freer 
to exercise personal supervision over the procuring and issuing of supplies. 

With an army in tire field there should be one head to control the 
supply of all "the dvrisions. In the late Afghan campaign it appeared 
as if the heads of the department in difEerent divisions were rather 
working against each other than in concert, not from the fault of indi- 
vidujd omeera, bat owing to the shortcomings of the system. 

• deportment are undoubtedly wanted with troops 

in the field. Durmg the late campaign ofiicers were much overworked. 

o&oo’fs who were sent to assist late in the day could be of 

but little use. 


fmas^orf.— No department can be efficient which is only creoted when 
an emoigonoy occurs. The nnolens of a proper transport department must 
tie termed m time of peace and it can be expanded in time of war. 

iUe subject IS one which must be gone into at length if proper 
justice 18 to he done to rt, and I would here merelv indicate the manier 
m which I think a propei' system might be estahUslied. I thiulr that 

TOgimental officers, non-commissioned officers, 
^ 'll The drivers should he nnderproper discipline 

Thn ^ obedience, and drilled to a certain extent. 

IolW be tboronghly instruoted in fitting of pack-saddles, 

“* *» 

sufficient, say for the mobilization of one 
compauv’ traoiJ*'R^'^ te'T*'’” artillery, and might bo attached to each 
have*onrin>H^ ^ foi’ periods of ono month, so that all might 

uaic opportunities of learning the work. 

sav tegiment might he appointed transport officer, 

aliv icnni'ri'iL-' and would be relieved by another, while all woregr.adu. 
ally acquiring some knowledge of the details. 

Innrli 'which tlio oarri-ogo was attaohod rvould practise 

in }.ni j I ant at least once a 'week : tliis miglit be done even 

. " aataar under ordinary cironraBtanoes, the move, of course, being 
1 ] ^ snort one. The carriage thus made over to n^raenls would form 

I * carriage of llie station or brigade, tbe whole being 

occasion required, to that part of the force 
11 it nnglif be desired to move, and returned when no longer rconired. 
im* ite ten regiment would be quite capable of manag. 

and of caiTiage, and officers of snffioient seniority 

and diiuim,”" control the transport of brigades 


1 * transport shonhl be mBpccted from time to time *» 

selected slafF oilier, pmbahly the officer of the Qnarim^Masto Gen 
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- lictid ot • tVe ■n'liole transport department. ' He slionld ' constantly travel 
ntodt and report on tlie • state of effloienoy in wliioli he found the trans- 
• port of each regiment for the information of the Commander-in-Chief. 

■■ He would draw np rnles for the guidance of all. These rules should 
■ ■ ^ ' of' oourse;be as simple aspossiblcj but they should be strictly adhered to- 

I have seen very serious inconvenience and delay caused by utter want 
■ ' - of . discipline and the neglect of such simple and obvious regulations as ■ 

. observing the rule of the roadj making animals preserve proper distance, 

■ removing broken-down animals from the road, selecting open places 

' instead of defiles to adjust loads, &c., &c'.- 

T am of opinion that if some such system as 1 have roughly sketched 
could bo adopted, it would be comparatively easy to increase thei trans- 
port in time of war both by mthdrawing what is already in existence 
■ from where it was not required, and by entertaining additional animals 
anddrivcrs. 

The transport animals need not be unemployed. They should be , 
utilized for regimental, station, or commissariat work when not actu- 
ally employed on their own special duties. 

It may be objected that by the plan I propose a new department 
' ■ . ' would be created and extra expense caused ; but I am convinced that no 

department will ever work well unless those who are entrusted with its 
manageihent feel that they, and they alone, are responsible. Without 
this sense of reponsibility, officers will not take a proper interest in their 
duties. 

The importance of the subject is one that admits of no doubt. The 
whole efficiency of an army depends upon its transport; and the late 
campaign clearly showed the evils and enormous expense entailed by 
having to improvise a transport train at the eleventh hour. 

Medical . — Without going into details on professional matters, of which 
I must necessarily bo ignorant, 1 can only suggest that the regimental 
system should be reverted t<S for medical officers, that being the system 
which is, os far as my experience goes, nearly unanimously approved by 
the combatant part of the army. 

That, if possible, x>aek animals should, as far as practicable, be suh- 
stitutedfor doolies and bearers; and that the latter should be picked able- 
bodied men. The kahars in the Peshawar column were a miserable set 
of creatures, a very large proportion of them being old and decrepit. 
Kahars should be under some discipline. At present no one seems to- ' 
have any control over them ; they are lazy, noisy, uninly, and always 
■ ■ in the way. Their apathy not only leads them into danger, but some- 

• times - seriously interferes with the success of military operations, by 

. - • , ■ delaying and hampering the troops. ’ / . 

ft would be well if kahars were exercised along with tlie rest of the 
. transport and taught to obey orders and observe the necessary rules for 
facilitating the march of a column. 

VcterinaTH, Ordnance, Engineers. — Ho ; I have not the knowledge nor 
experience of these departments to qualify me to give any suggestions. 

Captain M. .T. Khig-Hannan,: Staff officers can never prove their efficiency on service'if they are 

l^aty Assistant Quarter-Master- work under general officers who are not efficient themselves. 

General. Therefore, brigadiers should be selected on account of their effleienoy, 

and not simply because they are senior in rank ixi the other colonels. 

The effleienoy. of both staff and troops would be much improved if 
they had been accustomed to work together dm-ing peace tune ; and 
this might he easily done, provided that certain stations or regiments 
are told off d^niteU/ to form ]i<»^tions of fixed corps d’armSe, divisions 
and brigades, by stations, . brigades, or divisionB manoeuvring against 
each across country during part of the cold weather, as, for instance, 
the troops from Meerut and TJmballa to start from their respective 
stations on a fixed date : '• manoeuvre 'to last, say, ten days, the objective 
of each force being the cantonment of the other. Such work could not 
fail to improve the efficiency of all concerned for active service. 

The sappers and miners of aU three presidencies are so efficient in 
every way,- that the only manner in which I can suggest an improve- . 
meut is by doubling their numbers : the Bengal sappers to be formed 
into -twenty companies, half of which would have -their head-qumters 
at Rawal Pindi.or Sialkot. 

■ - It cannot be denied that the effleienoy of troops on service must be, 
and always- is, much' incre^ed by a miowledge that they are well 
supported. ' 

In the mitiailleuse or machine gun wo have not only a real, but a 
moral, support. This haa beim.- universally acknowledged, even by 
Englishmen,; ' but , wo alone of all Enropean nations object to its use 
in our armies. - (Our navy adopted it years ago.)- Why is this ? 

Having, as 'we always shall hayei -to con-tend against forces.that are 
: numeriballysuperior to our own,- -while at the same time they are 
. . usually well armed and- (in. European . armies certain! j^) better drilled. 
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better disoiplmedj and better prepared in' every way for war, it behoves 
ns to do all in our power to improve the quality of the suppoi-t to our 
men, limited as they are in numbers, andj so far as the Native re- 
giments are eonoem«5l, deficient in the material as well as moral support 
that is afforded by a sufficient number of British officers. 

Hitherto, wo in India have only been opposed to Asiatics ; but 
henceforth we shall be opposed, in one dunction for certoin, by a com- 
bined force of Europeans and Asiatics, armed, equipped, and trained as 
well as ourselves, but far superior in numbers, and supported by large 
numbers of mitrailleuses, all of which is well known to every man in 
our Native army. 

"We should therefore, in view to the support, and conseqnentiy in- 
creased efficiency, of our Native troops, give the mitrailleuse a definite posi- 
tion in the organization of onr army, and distribute them at ones through- 
out India, as, ce n*eat qtte le premier pas qui conte, and it will he cheaper 
to erpend a few thousand pounds on these weapons now than to send addi- 
tional regiments from England to assist us to repel an invader hereafter. 

I would therefore suggest the immediate provision of three mitrail- 
leuses to each brigade of three regiments of infantiy j that tliey should 
always during peace time remain in charge of the British regiment of the 
brigade : the officers and men of that regiment to be instmoted in its use 
and to practise with it regularly, and the ammunition for its nse being 
kept in the regimental magazine. In time of war (and at camps of exer- 
cise if considered necessary) one of these weapons, with its full comple- 
ment of British soldiers, would he attached to each regiment of the 
brigade, or so distributed as the brigadier might see fit. Of course, dining 
peace tune, these weapons would onlp he in charge of British infantry. 

In addition to this, every fort should have at least two mitrailleuses 
forming part of it® armament ; and every large cantonment should have 
one to form part of the armament of its defence post in case of internal 
disturbances. Whether or not our large railway stations, such as Jjahore, 
Allahabad, Agra, AUyg^h, &c., which, being junctions, are also import- 
ant sti'ate^c points, shonld^ be provided with one apiece, to he under 
the care of the volunteers, is a question worthy of some consideration. 


dofniwi gt^rd duties of troops in garrison be reduced? Can you give 

oetailcd suggestions as to the manner in ■vrMcli tins may he done ? 


liientcnant’Gcncial Sir I), M. 
Slcmirt, a.c,o., CommaneiBg 
Sicmthcni AfghnniBbm Fiold Fopco. 


Licntcnimt-Goncral C, T Cham- 

Coromandujc 
Oudli nWiiion. “ 


WTOlraant-Gonaral W. T 

ni’.fS.*'’”” Sirbiad 


lam not aware that any sensible reduction can be effected. Cer- 
tainly thOTC IS nothing in the present system that calls for special legis- 
tation. Here and there petty reductions might be possible, hut these 
can best be dealt with by officers in command on the spot. 
Whatever these reductions may be, they cannot affect the strene-th o£ 
the aimy in any appreciable degree. 


I do not think guards can he further reduced, 
n. Biitish regiments they are a mere nothing. jNfany men are 
employed m "re^ental duties," but as they have all their nights in 
bed, and are mostly available for parades of all kinds, they are as good 
as present. » j ea 

guards of Native regiments are also at a minimum in the Oudh 
^ivision, except at Lucknow, where the Fort Muohee Bhawan engages 
a company. ® ° 

Orderly duties are also at the lowest ehh. 

If the cantonment police he efficient, the guard duties of Native 
troops might he i-edueed to the following 


N^atine Infantry Station Guards. 

„ orncm. Sepoye. 

General officer commanding division or dis- 
tnet ... ... ... 1 1 C 

unicer commanding station or garrison, when 
not under the rank of a field officer ... 0 I 3 


native Infantry Begimental Guards. 


Quarter guard 
ifagazine guard 
Sless guard 


Havildars. Kaiks. 

... 1 1 

... 0 1 

... 0 1 


Englm. Sppoj«. 
1 G 

0 3 

0 3 


native Infantry Orderlies. 
Commanding officer ... ... o 

Adjutant and order hook ... . 0 

Hospital ... J, 


0 

0 

0 


1 

2 

0 



Lieutenant’GGiionil J. '-Forlics^ 
Cominandiiug.Mliow’ Dlvislou. 


^Iftjor-Gcnoral .J. .Bossi c.s., 
Comibanding Presidency District. 


2irajoi>6onornI:.A. -H. -Mhchitirej 
b.s.» Coinniatidlng Hydctabali Sub- 
sidiary Force. 

3kIajor- General B. O. Bright, 
Commanding iVIecrut Division. 


Major-General H. -B. Btownc, 
Commanding Sangor District. 


Major-General J. TV. Schneider, 
Coiumanding Kortheru Division, 
Ahmedabad. 


Brigadier-General 6. Burroirs, 
Quarter- MasterrGeneral, Bombay 
Army, 

Brigadier- General F. TV. Jobb, 
Adjutant-General, Madras Army. 


Brigadier-General H. ' H. A. 
TVood, c.n.. Commanding Deesa 
Field Brigade. 

.Brigadier-Gen(^l C.- T. .Aitchi- 
Rou, c.n.. Commanding . Boml^y 
District. - 
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NaMve XJdvahy Hegimental Guardi^ 


Duifa- 


aar. 

■Standard guard 1 

Magazine guard .... ... 1 

Mess'guard - 1 

. Native Cavalry Orderlies. 
Commanding officer ... .... 0 

Adjutant and order book ... ... ■ 0 

Hospital ... ... ... 0 


Horses. 

-10 0 
0 3 0 

0 3 0 


Oil 

0 a 1 

0 10 


Meworandnvi . — In special localitiesj snob as distm-bed frontier sta- 
tions, reM and bazar guards may be neoessaw, and should be provided 
,at the discretion of the officer commanding the station. 


■_NotinMhow_DLvison and in States of Native Princes, where the 
police arenotfefficient enough to guard the jails, in which many desperate 
characters are often confined, nor to esoort treasure through the Native 
States. 


. Guard duties for.Native troops in garrison could be reduced by dis- 
pensing with mess and commanding officers' guards. 

Guards should not be furnished for pnrdy civil purposes, such as 
.in Calcutta, for the Mint, Bengal Bank and Alipore Jail, and during 
absence of Viceroy and Iiieutenant-Governor over their residences. 


• Some sentries might be dispensed with in the artillery were the gun- 
sheds provided with kicked doors. I do not see how other guard duties 
at this station could be reduced. 


No unnecessary guards are furnished in my division. The guards 
jfouud .by Native regiments to commanding officers might be dispensed 
with. 

I have given a good deal of attention to this point. On tlie whole, 
duties of guard are fairly restricted to what is necessary. Esaiepting as 
regards the protection of regimental treasure, the number of soldiers 
employed on this duty, which does not obtain in any other country, is 
hardly understood and is veiy considerable indeed. Every regiment and 
detachment has its chest, with its double sentry, requiring six soldiers 
on guard, aud these six must be multiplied ly the number of regiments 
nud detachments in the whole of India. I think also that the number 
of soldiers employed as oi-derlies to staff officers and others is often 
much in excess of any real requirements. 

Garrison guards have been reduced' to the lowest possible figure. 
The .most important reduction has been a large diminution in the 
strengfth of jail guards. I consider that permanent escorts and detach- 
ments to political officers in foreign territory might be withdrawn, the 
States with which they are associated being required to furnish trained 
local troops for the protection of records and treasure. 

Tliifi will be answered by the Adjutant-General. 


Guard duties may be reduced — 

(i) by redu'eing the number of garrisons and bringing troops to- 

gether to a greater extent than is done at present ; 

(ii) by confining military guards to strictly military requirements, 

such as over . arms, ammunition, military treasure, and pri- 
soners, and- not requiring troops to furnish guards over civil 
jails, mint and stamp offices, banks and commissariat 
stores, &c. 

A police guard might he substituted for the bazar military guard 
over prisoners. 

Guwd duties have in this presidency been reduced to the lowest 
possible extent, with one or two exceptions. I have lately represented 
one instance that exists in my command in which a Native guard" 
mounts in the High Courh -The only orders for the sentry are the foF- 
loiving : — 

"None hut offirers'of the,=court, : barristers, aud vakds are allowed 
up the Judges’ BtairoaBe.- ..i ' ■ 

"The sentry is not tojinteiSere with- the umbrellas of suitors.” 

It is, apphreut -^that the sehtry is not able' to. carry out those. piders. 

Thereds a tendency among political officers in our own territory to 
demand personal escorts ' pf Jhgular Jp Foreign. States such 

escortsmiay-be-neocssaTyj .although -.the local troops of the State might 
doubtless be appropniftely- eo employed in many cases. 
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'Bn^dler*6cncnil F. G. Kemp* 
stcr« Commaudi^ig Ceded District. 


Drigadier-Gcncial J. J, Mtirray, 
Cotninandlng^ooltau Brigade. 


Brigadlor-Gencml H. P. Brooke. 
Adjutont'General. Bombay Army, 


Colonel J, A. Tytlor, T.C., 
CovnitiAn^tig 4tii Goorklias. and 
lately Comtnand'ms a Brigade. 


Colonel H. K. Bnmc, cjj,. Secre- 
tary to Gorerntnent oC India. iXUi- 
tary Department, 


Colonel .T. ^racdonnld, o.t».. Secre- 
tory to tbe Government of Iknubay. 


• C.>lo«ol A. H. Miinav, Aajnti 
Ociicral. Itoynl Artilkry in Inai 


OitfinnI n. S?tnmicn» 
Aaintsat-Gcnoral, nunra Uiri<loii. 


Wn{cn,.,t,C<.lonrI !J. A. Ijttl 
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The guard duties in tliis army (Madras] are confined strictly to regd- 
mental^ iritt the exception of a guard over the arsenal and magazine, 
and I helieve this system is carried out throughout this presidency. 


In Native regiments, the hospital, mess, and commandii^ ofEcers* 
guards might he abolished ; but I can suggest no reductions as regards 
British corps. 


The purdy militaiy gpards in the Bombay presidency have been 
reduced as low as is possible with regard to the safety of public build- 
ings and Government property in military charge, but there are still 
many guards which should be taken by the civil police. -UptolSTS 
the large number of 390 sepoys were employed daQy in guarding the 
civil jails, and the sentries were regnired to exercise a certain sujiervision 
over the prisoners themselves. Sir Richard Temple at that date re- 
lieved the military guards of all direct control over the prisoners, and 
reduced the strength of the guards by 5,0 per cent. Hie Excellency 
also abolished a practice which bad existed for many years of convicts 
proceeding to Calcutta e» route to the Andamans being escorted by 
military guards, and this duly, is’ now performed by the police. There 
however still remain fifteen jails over which mHitary guards, numbering 
210 of all ranks, are posted daily, and eighteen civil treasuries whidi 
are pioteoted by military guards nnmhering— 

25 European infantry, 

193 Native infantry. 

The jail guards have now no responsibility whatever in connection 
with the safe keeping of the prisoners, and are retained merdy as a sup- 
port to the jail establishment in ease of an emeiiie. 1 think therefore 
that these guards, except in jails containing a very large nunrber of 
prisoners (say over 300 to 500) should he dispensed with, and that no 
nvil treasury should he under a military guard. The mint guard in 
Bombay, on wbieh are employed 27 of all ranks, is excessive, and 
should ha reduced, as should also a small guard of n naik and three 
sepoj's which mounts at the entrance of the High' Court. 


Tea; they might he reduced. Regimental commanding officers’ 
guards might be done away with altogetber, and in the cold season both 
ra Mrrison and on active senico British troops could share with the 
% the* ™tCT gttai-ds and the duties now generally performed 

tnnww! 1“*® campaign the British regiment in my brigade invariably 
took their fair share of aU duties, until the we.ither beeame too hot for 
them to do so, and I think that they were all the better- and hp,n1t1iii.r 



Head-Quortere in India, 

reduJwon , 1 ®®“ direction of reduction, not with a view to 

J^evetL In « impossible, but to 

nigbti in IS! * * ®®^™ regulated three- 

takm hv they should be 
taken by the troo™ than provided for by police or hired ehowkidars. 

Loh lynrMc®*" and'sentms depends on the rircumstances 

icU garrison and can only be ludgcd by the miUturv authorities. 


of each garrison and can only be judged by the miUlary authorities. 

aut^ri^iM*^n!p ^™j?bcd on the reguisitions of the civi 

ttoous are T pojico. The purely military duties of th( 

P j bcheve, reduced to the lowest figure practicable. 

™cent prosonal experience, but I doubt the possibiliti- of any 
■n-.+pi. "r^- •* ®cale. The guards and the nights in bod art 

ohod in this office as far as the artillery is concerned. 

i;,,,^"/®mo stations, periiaps, the guard duties of troops may be suscep- 
tiblo of reduction, though not to Siy considerable extent. 
h-p+pI. '®® Si"mds _or watchtnon should invariably be employed to kecT 
nrinpiV?! « ®^missariat or medical stores, for instance, on the sount 
t eipje that soldiers should only be employed on purely military duties 
licutLrp,®' *1“®®**°“ whether honorary guards over the rcsidcnocs oi 

fdrdntl^fnr^’^®?'® military guards are employctl 

cal officS wherortL^r^' tociril and politi. 

escorts on wnvirfs 'V* V furnished by the poMce .md alsi 

on comuts (civil) . A guard on a general officer’s quarters or or 
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tliose q£ a commatiding oflBoer- of a ^Tative regiment is unnecessary,' still 
' ■ more so on a mess house, oyer ■which ■ there Aould he a eho'wkidiu; paid 
from thq niess funds, -.if the ; servants , living in -the mess houses cannot 
be trusted. A double sentry on a treasure chest in front of the quarter- 
guard in qimrters is superfluous. - • , 

tinior A. A. A: KiiJoot, Dcpufy • ' Speaking generally, I think that guard duties might he considerahly 

Assistaat Quartcr-Miistor-Gcnoral. reduced, hor instance, buildingg arc fre<iuently placed under the ehaige 

of. sentries ■when their safety might be sufHciently ensured hy proper 
doors and looks and the general superintendence of the police. With- 
. ' out having tlie details of the duties of any particular station •with 
■whieh I am acquainted at hand to refer to, 1 am unable to make sugges- 
tions in detail. 


6. Wliat is yom* opinion. — 

^a) regarding tlie propriety and feasibility of having a local European army in 
India ? 

(6) or local battalions affiliated to the line battalions at home ? - 
' (c) or continuance of present system, but nritb special enlistments for Indian ' 
service? 


Xiicutonant-Goncnil Sir D.' 
Stowarfcj • K.C.B., Commatidhig 

Soutliem Afghanistan. I^cldl^cc, 


(a) I fear we cannot go hack to the local service system no'wj 
though I think it was a mistake to have' abolished it. ft is to be re- 
collected that the causes "which made the local army so popular in form- 
er days no longer exist. The numerous suhordiuate appointments in the 
various departments of the service wore filled by soldiei's of the local 
service, and it was these openings for deserving men that led to the po- 
piilaiity of the Company’s service. Again, the cost of living has in- 
creased so largely -within the last -twenty-five years, that married soldiers 
of the best class do not readily lea've their reghnonts now for departmental 
employ. To re-cstahlish a local iEuropean army would, in my opinion, 
be a very retrograde measure ; for it ' cannot be denied that the old 
Company’s regimente were not, as a rale, quite on a level -with the line 
regiments in all respects. 

(4) The objections applicable to local regiments apply with equal 
force to local battalions affiliated to battalions at home, if the question 
implies that local i-egiments are never to go to England. 

(c) The oontinuanoe of the present system, ■with speoial arrangements 
for service in India, appears to mo tlie best of the three proposals. It 
cannot ho supposed that we sliall give np altogether what .is called ■the 
short-service system ; hut some modification of that system can surely 
he devised to meet the requirements of India. Various proposals have 
been made from lime to time to meet this difficulty ; hut I have not 
seen one which exactly corresponds with that which I am about to sug- 
gest; so I give it for what it is worth. I think soldiers while engaging 
to serve anywhere as now should receive extra pay while employed in 
"India. ^ We do not expect officers to serve in India on pay whieh is eon- ■ 
sidered suitable in England ; and I cannot see why we should expect 
the men "to do so. The expense might be met hy reduoing the number 
of officers and hy. strengthening the companies, an arrangement which 
would certainly not impair the efficiency of the army. A measure of 
this nature, comhiued with a system of enlistment which would leave the 
soldier, say, twelve years with the colors, would probably be popular, qpd 
certainly meet our present difficulties. Whatever the outcome of the 
present inquiries may be, some stringent measures should be "taken to 
prohibit very young soldiers being sent to this country. Eads under 21 
years of ago seem constitationally \anable to stand the climate ; and the 
sacrifice of life among this class is very high. 


Lieutenant-General O. T. Ciham- .. I strongly advocate a local Enropean army for India as free as pos- 

I"®.*"’ Commanding gihle from all control in England. 

Oudli Diviemn. - Tho enormous expenses attending the present system must have much 

• to do -with financial "troubles, as the cost of a soldier has increased so 
enormously of late years. 

By long service there would be a large diminution in "transport 

charges and in the cost of dep6ts in England. The risks of denuffing 

this empire in case of European troubles would also he minimized. 

With regard to efficiency, I believe the army would he improved. 
The mortality now-a-days in India is not worse "than elsewhere. And 
aoolimatized men are more healthy. ■ 

Kegiments "returning to Europe are notoriously more; .efEeotive than 
those that' come fromjt; and in former years volunteering was appreciat- 
ed to the full, ;^or, as.a rule^the soldier likes Indian better than home or 
colonial service. He-js bqtter paid, he has much less to do, he has ser- 
vants at kis e'on^an^. and ho- can saye, if steady, even if married. It 
remains'li) he.seen whethet the present Army Enlistment Act has not 
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I4cnfennnt*rrC]ieral TT. P. Huglies, 
C. 1 J.J CommamZmgSirZiSnd Bivlsiozi. 


Lleutcnunt-Gcnetal J. PotbeS) 
Commanding jUDiorr Division* 


to some extent cankered men's minds ; Imt my own impression is that a 
local army would be very popular, and according to old traditions 
there should bo no lack o£ men. 

That there will be tirong oppositioB in some quarters I regard to be 
certain, because many interests will be affected j but I believe the change 
to be perfectly feasible. I believe it to be manifestly in tbe_ interests of 
tbe Indian tax-payer, and 1 think it should he 'absolnte ; for if either of 
the alternative proposals and c dnuses) be adopted, there wdD be not 
only constant clashings of interest as at present, but the control of the 
army would still rest in England instead of in India; or, in plainer 
words, with the War Office and the Horse Guards, instead of with the 
Secretary of State for India and the Government of India. 

I have a strong opinion that to revert to a local Enropean army in 
India, into which Eurasians of good physique should be freely recruited, 
is very desirable. And I think that that army ^onld he supplemented 
by regiments of the Kne specially enlisted for Indian service. 

(a) I am in favor of a local army, as formerly existed, with a depflt 
in England. 

{h) I do not approve of this system. The worst characters would he 
seut to India ; and in the event of rvar in Europe, the battalions in India 
would not be kept up to tbeir proper strangth". 

(c] This might answer, the term of enlistment being 15 or 20 years j 
hut it would be a more expensive system for the State. 


blnjor^Gcncral J, Boss, o.n., Com* 
tiumdlng' Presidency District. 


Local battalions affiliated to line battalions at borne would I tbink 
work well. , 


Major-Qcncrnl JS*. H. ]MaciR(;irc. 
0.11., CominnDillDS Bjdcnibad Snb. 
eiOiary Force. 


Mojor-Gcucral It. O. BrigH Com- 
numduig Mceiut Division. 


Mnjor-Gcncral H. E. Brovnc, 
Cominandiii^ Sanger District. 


Sfnjor-Gcnoral J. TT. Scluieidcr 
C.D., Commandiug Mortbcnl Dlvi- 
Slim. Ablacdabad. 


Btigadior-Gciicml O. Burroirc 
Cj^yw-lIastcr-Gciicral, 


Brigodicr.(!cnoc»l F. W. XM, 
Ad,otaat.OcniraI, Madras 


(a) I advocate the having a local Enropean army, 
abk “7 opinion, the prefer- 

/fj J strongly deprecate any snob measure. 

(61 I think objectionable. 

(e) ^is 1 consider the brat solntdon of the present diffionliy. Everv 
man going to India should be enlisted for tea years, with%tion of 
senmg on after completion iff Indian service for pmsion. A larger 
bounty might be given as an mdneemeat, if found nMessnry. ® 

. Kegiments and batteries insensibly 
& grcra]ser!ke! ■^perienoe gaini 

Tlie.affiliation system, so far .as the existing systek has shown, 

does not answer, and IS much disliked in tbe service. ^ nas snown, 

tuinfc the present system should continue, mora freedom hem<r 
harS) '"'’J"?teenng, with less attention to character, which bears 

effoetivo m^n excludes many active 

1 do not see bow speeial 

enlistment for Indian would differ from local service. ^ 


be European army in India would not, in my opinion, 

clause ( 6 ) tiniri* f? recommend tbe alternativo given under 

CThSncnfffn T® r“ to mtrodvioe. Of course, it would imply 

® abolition of 

present Shovt K! ^ reliefs, and annual drafts caused by the 

present Short Service Act, cannot be too strongly urged. 

ma Jbo o^nion that a local European army in India, altbongb it 

m.amtaintholiklf J**? ^ would be impossible to 

troops in the prfi^'day.^ efficiency and discipline which is expected of 

M •■•PI’®®’’® to me very undesirable. 

■iro nni:.*/,! F*^”*!?* ^ ®®"®*dor infinitely tlio bbst, provided men 

are enhsfed tor 18 years' service with the oolok 

think a local Enropean army in India Would answer well, 
the koW:r« ^rting afresh, would be without de cantt, and 

would banished from homo for the best part of their lives, 

pcn.sioiiers'^iT^ ^ increase the niimher of soldiers and 

which from fntaiJics, which arc now djung out. This is a class 

grc<ralca i^vR^ * enqiiines that have been made, are found to bo con- 
m file lowest d^radSon! P’-®®>den®yi MvinS in great distress and 

life, mo^V ij^or^o ®n®® "^“7 from the restrictions of army 

any mc.ms of livelihood ®®”''’ to procure 

•aiuoimt quite iasuflieieniH' what tlicir pension admits, whieh-is an 

ninnion,teaVad ;ih-to ±rt^ 

sau pitij to start a fresh supply of such a class. 
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(i) I think local battalions affiliated to home battalioiiB -would be afar 

preferable course to adopts -because men in the Indian battalions found, 
uhsuited for service in this , country. . could be readily exchanged for 
others from the home battalions. ' 

. Many soldicrsj after a service abroad of from five to ten years, have 
a great longing for a run home. This , indulgence might be granted 
them by allowing a certain percentage fo have a turn of service in the 
home battalions, which would enable -those who -wished to marry in their 
own country before taking another tour of Indian service. 

1 don't think the present system is a good one for India, because a 
soldier after five or six years-* service, at the time he is heooming a valu- 
able -man in India, is sent home to 3 oin the ffiritish army reserve, 
and his seiyioes' are for ever after lost to India. ' Nor do I -^nk special 
-enlistments -would make the present system the best. 

Brigadier-Goncrat H._ H. A. I think it would- be h%hly advisable, feasible, and economical to 

KcM Brigade Deeso. li^ve a local European army in India. 

- Brigadicr-GoiiomlC.T.Aiteliison, I consider the alternative (J), i.e., local battalions afilliated to the 
fafet Bombay. Dis- ■ battalions at home, would bo the most appropriate and feasible. 

Brigadicr-Gencml IT. G. Kemp- . I think if some system could he introduced for keeping European 
atar. Commanding Coded Distrieta. soldiers longer in the country, it would be a greater advantage to the 

State in evciy way, both ns regards expense and efficiency of regiments. 
Under the present short-service system, very little work is had out of the 
men or some of them ; for it often now happens that n regiment on first. 
■ - arrival in India has so many weak and sickly lads, that a medical com- 

mittee sends theni to convalescent dep6ts, and there they sometimes re- 
main for months, and when they joiti that regiment, they have to 
, . go through a conrsc of dHll. This remark equally applies to drafts, 

which come out to join their corps. 

Thei-e is a constant stream of men going and coming to and from 
dexi&ts, and, worse than all, yearly batches of -tame-expired men going 
home, BO that to see a regiment parade in strength is a rare occasion.. 
There seems no rest and really no opportunity for a commanding officer 
■ getting his corps into order, as so many men are on the move : added 

to which ho has no old and experienced non-commissioned officers to 
assist.him in maintaining discipline. I should doubt the advisabUi-ty of 
• - . • , -going hack to tire local system. Probably local battalions affiliated to 

liiio battalions at home would be the best plan to adopt to meet the 
difficulty j but even then this arrangement would be disturbed if the 
affiliated battalion at homo is sent off on some service in the colonies. 

Brigaaier.Oeneral J. I. ilurray. Taking both an Indian and imperial view of the question, I con- 

O.B., Cammanding Mooltan Brigade, it would -he highly inexpedient to have so large a local army as 

, ■ is no w required, and 1 much doubt its feasibility. Regarding the two 

proposed alternatives, I cannot give a decided opinion on their compara-- 
tive advantages without information as -to how it is proposed to carry 
out the affiliated system ; but it appears to me that if higher pay and 
pensions are conceded for lengthened service in India, the present sys- ' 
tern is the-most desirable. 

Brigadier-Gonetal H. P. Brooke, I gm most 'strongly oxiposed to the formation of . a local European 

Adjuiant-Geaerol, Bombay Army. army, hdie-viug that such a force would in time become a .source of 

weakness and danger rather than of strength to the Empire. This ques- 
tion does not, I presume, suggest that the whole of the European troops 
in India should be enlisted for local service and dissociated from the 
Imperial army; but even should it only be intended that a proportion, 
B<Ty one-half of the European garrison, should belong -to a local army, 

I would still consider the objection -to hold good. It is -true that the 
European regiments of - the East India Company were splendid fighting 
machines and perform^ most excellent service ; but a modified degree 
' of discipline only existed in them, and they required considerable man- 
agement. ITie local force at that time was in a minority ; hut, even 
. though this was the case,- the mutinous conduct of certain of the corps, 
on -the assumption by Her Majesty of the government of India, was a 
cause of the deepest anxiety to the Government of the day. Although 
. ■ Indian service is most valuable to every soldier of the British army, 
affording almost the only opportunity. open to him of a practical study 
of his profession, I believe that service in India alone wotdd have a 
deteriorating, effect both on the morale and physique of any -body of 
troops. However . carefully local European regunents might be trained, . 

' officered, and disciplined, it would be impossible in practice to secure to 
them the same status and prestige -which would belong to regiments of 
the British service; and. the 'knowledge that this was the case would help 
the deteriorating pincess. . The perfectly cosmopolitan character of the 
army of England, and its freedom from sympathy with any class of the 
community are among its' highest qualities ; and the'se could not be 




looked for in a local army, nrliose sympathies would first be Indian and 
localj and imperial only where those interests did not clash with then 
own. I can imagine how difficult it would he for the Government 
from time to time to resist the requests, petitions, demands ‘ of a local 
army, which, beginning as a servant, would probably end ns a master. 
Looking at this matter from the • point of view of the British army, I 
wonld regard with equal disfavor any arrangement which would deprive 
the regiments of the Imperial army of a tour of duty from- time to 
time in Indin, as I think such a tonr, if not too prolonged, is produot- 
ive of much advantage to both officers and men. India has always 
been a good school for practical soldiering ; and the extension of the 
frontier, which has brought us in more immediate contact with warlike 
tribes, and made frequent collisions with armed hands of marauders 
probable, will improve its capabilities as the scene of military education. 
To deprive the British army of these advantages, and limit it to the 
lessons to he learned at Aldershot, would, I conceive, be a national loss. 
Such a system as that indicated in this question, though not so 
ohjectionahle as a purely local army, is, I consider, • very undesirable. 
The local battalion would, it is true, have a nominal connection, with the 
battalion at home, hut in efiect it would in time come to hold a very 
inferior position. Officers who found living in Bngland inconvenient, 
from any of the many reasons which may he imagined, would he passed 
or would pass into the Indian battalion, with the natural result of the 
lowering of the prestige of the corps j and the deteriorating efiect of this 
arrangement would quickly permeate to all ranks. Something similar 
would also happen in the case of the men, as the best and sniartest 
would seek a return to England, whfle those alone would remain • who 
disliked the greater drmdgery of home soldiering, or who had formed 
ties and connection in ihe country, which made their return to England 
drstasteful or impossible. Such battalions — and this holds good of 
purely local rBgrtnGnts-.^would necessarily have a large propm-tion of 
married soldiers (whose wives wonld generally he country-bom women, 
Eurasians or even ITatives) , and Bins a heavy item of expense, now 
“ feu would he entailed on the Government. 

.The cost of the British army in India may ho looked on a‘s the .sum 
which IS paid to ensure the safety of the Empire ; and though the amount 
IS a hea'^ one, it is not great when compared with the vast interests it 

represents. Lookmg at the matter in all its bearings, I helieve that 

every consideration of poliojr requires that a force of British Boldiors not 
ess than that now garrisoning the country should he maintained in 
inaia,_and that this force should, as at present, be furnished from the 
mpenal army and periodically relieved. I cannot conceive any arrange- 
mmt which wuuld reconoUe the demands of Indian service and the . 
existmg plan for the formation of a reserve for the home army, to which 
latter apparently ^e fomer has been aliogeUier sacrifieed. I thilik 
raeretoro that the Imperial Government must now, in the interests of 
resign all rapectation of obtaining from that portion of the army 
^ India any quota of men for the first reserve. To 
arrange this matter no change in existing law and no legislativo enact- 
^nt sMms necossaiy, the Army Enlistment Act of 1870 appearing 
amply to meet the requirements of the case. Under that Act soldiers 
^n be enlisted for IS years, and were so enlisted until the issue of 
Horse Gu^ds (^ncral Order No. 18 of 1878, which directed that all 
ut'itT, loiantry should he for short service only, i.e., six years 

iMn colors and six years with the reserve, — an arrangement inoompat- 

1 requirements of Indian serviee. It would seem sufficient 
frnTn ^ *nvcrt to tho enlistment for IS years, requiring that service 
nnn-..- u ™ India, or about to proceed tiicre while under tho 
woT-o paragraph S, clause 3 of tho Act, all men whoso regiments 

•infe + 1 . at home or elsewhere than in India could . he permitted to 
® after six years' service with the colors. The power to -pass 

j , tbe reserve before they had completed six years' sei-vicc is so 
a ' ^ ^cal efficiency,- that it ought to be abrogated, or never 

atrangement would of coarse materially reduce tbe 
m era annually passing into -the reserve ; but this is unavoidable and 
Sacs to prove what all must be aware of, that a system which 
iniiiln*^’ demands for foreign service are 

® army which has to supply garrisons in 

every part of the world. ii J b 

foaaniln^..n European army in India would he both 

Home * ^ iv'ouid not have them afliliated to the battalions at 
cxprcLly them, as they were formerly, a separate service 
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It would doubtless be quite feasiole to raise and maintaiu a 
local European army for India ; but while it would be desirable on finan- 
cial grounds, looking at it from an Indian point of view, I do not think 
it would now be tsepedient in the general interests of the Empire. 

. (®) I doubt if such, a measure would answer or could be satisfao- 
lorily worked, unless on a double battalion system, one of which should 
be permanently in India, and to which men enlisting for long terms of 
service could be sent, From recent accounts the system of linked 
battalions introduced in the British army appears to have broken down. 

(c) I would advocate a continuance of the present system with 
special arrangements for onlistments or renewals of service for India, so 
as to obviate the necessity and the enormous expense of the reliefs. 

(ar) The foianatiou of a local European army has nmch to 
recommend it. It would cost less than the present system of garrison- 
ing India by troops from home. If adopted at all, it should be so 
thoroughly, that is to say, the European force in India should be solely 
local, hfo batteries or corps belonging to the home establishment 
should he sent to India. Under this arrangement the necessity for the 
existing very expensive transport service between England and India 
wovild cease. The transfer of troops to and from England would he 
reduced to a moderate annual supply of recniits to India, and to the 
carrying home a smaller number of time-expired, invalided or discharg- 
ed men from India. This transport service could he carried out by con- 
tract. 

(i) A thoroughly local army would he preferable to creating local 
battalions to be affiliated to certain line battalions at home. But 
should this latter course ho adopted, it would be more economical than 
the existing s 3 ’stem, and would ensure, equally with a purely local 
army, the troops being thoroughly acclimatized. The gain, by adopting 
either a purely local force or by using affiliated battalions, for the Eu- 
ropean garrison for India, would he considerable financially. 

But notwithstanding the admitted advantages of having either a 
purely local army or affiliated battalions for constant service in India, 
I am of opinion that — 

(o) the continnanoe of the present system, but with special enlist- 
ments for India, is by far the most preferable. The chief objection to 
raising a local Eurox>ean force for India is that it would sooner or later 
deteiiorato. ’ It might perhaps be considered sufficiently good for the 
requirements of the service in India, hut it would eventually become 
second, and not, as it should be, in every respect equal to the home ser- 
vice. This should be avoided. Thei’e should be no distinction in the 
character or tone of that part of the army serving in India, and the 
corps employed either at home or in the colonies. 

The existence of a local army in India would prevent the troops of 
the home establishment benefiting by serving in India, which now 
aSords an excellent school for the service at lai-ge. 

What renders the home troops so expensive in India is their constant 
relief, and the extravagant manner in which the reliefs are carried out. 
Much of this would be avoided if the men were enlisted to serve twelve 
years with the colors, and when their regiments are ordered home, 
were allowed to volunteer to corps remaining in India. 

A reduction in the cost of the European force might also he efiected 
by increasing the strength of battalions. The existing estahlislunent 
of commissioned officers and regimental staff would be sufficient for the 
larger number of men. If each battalion serving in India was kept up 
to the strength of 1,000 to 1,100 rank and file, the services of two or 
three battalions might be dispensed with, which would save the State a 
considerable outlay, and would bring down the cost of the European 
force for India to an amount not excessive, considering the enormous 
interests at stake. 

I think that the revival of a local Em'opean army in India is 
feasible and very desirable, and that the best plan would be to have 
local battalions affiliated to line battalions at home. Thera would be 
considerable elasticity in such a system. Officers and men found nn- 
Buited to India need not he altogether lost to the service, hut might he 
allowed to exchange into the home battalion j and many other inter- 
regimental arrangements might be devised, beneficial to the service and 
conducive to economy. 

I think the best arrangement would he to have local battalions 
affiliated to the hatta^ons at home, permitting of such men as are unfit 
for service in India io serve at home ; or, if this is not found feasible, 
I would revert to local battalions, hut it should he arranged that all 
officers should have a share of home service. This I think necessary 
in the interests of discipline j also that men unfit for India should be 
transferred to serve at home. 


9 
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TlieseliattalionsmigTit be formed of volunteers kept up by similar 
mi 3 £iQ 5 and by special enlistments. 

(a) I would not advocate a local European amy for India, if only 
for tlie following reason. The Home Government should most certoinly 
have the power to detaoh for active service dsewhere any portion of the 
Eritisb. army in India under special eircumstancca of urgent necesaiy 
■which might at any time arise ; provided this could he done as under 
good and fitting arrangements it undoubtedly, I consider, could he 
aone— Trithout risking tbe safety of imperial interests in. tbis country. 

(o) I tkink that the present system ,sboulil be continued, though 
some alteration in the existing short-sevvice ^^tem should he ejected 
as far as regards India at any rate,— a system involving so very heavy 
an annual expenditure on “ transport charges.” » ... 

It is believed, however, that the system in question has not injuri- 
ously afEeeted the efficiency of the British army in India to the extent 
generally supposed ; for it has been found that many soldiers come 
forward to renew their seiwice at the expiration of their first period of 
limited army servieo. 

Still, if It he decided that tbe present system of enlistment for short 
army service is to continue in its integritj’’, there can bo no doubt that 
special enlistments for India would be highly advantageous, or induce- 
ments of some special kind might at least be offered to encourage the 
men to remain a further period with the colors. 

A local European force 'for Indio has everything to recommend it : ' 
it is cheaper. Men would enter it from preferring service in India to 
any other service, and would therefore be contented, whioh affects much 
the efficiency of a force. These soldiers would be acclimatized ; and 
although medical men may hold a different opinion, I know by ^pen- 
enoe tliat British soldiers after fifteen years in India or even longer 
service are not kno<^d up hy the hardships of n campaign in the way 
1 hear that the young hoys sent out from home as soldiers now are. I 
do not consider that regiments require to go home to he “ brushed up.” 
The majority of regiments that go home — and 1 have seen many of them 
passing through Jubbulpore during the five years I was stations there— 
are muoh more efficient in appearance than those coming out, 

(a) 1 think there are a good ihany objections to a purely local 
European army, both as tega^ officers and men. 

I think that the effloienoy of the army in India is increased by 
having officers who have seen service in other countries. While India is 
undoubtedly our best military sobool for officers ns affording more 
chances of seeing active service than any of our other possessions, 
I think it would be a pity to run tbe risk of baying no officers with 
wider experiences. _ , . , , , 

As regards men, it would appear tbat in ease of Hieir health brealdng 
down in India, there would be no way of dispensing witli tlicir services 
except by inflicting hardship on the men, or causing heavy expense to the 
Indian Government. 

Again, I do not think that men should be sent out to India before 
they are 22 years of age. This is obviously too laic an age at wbioh to 
enlist men ; whereas if they were enlisted for local set vice_ at an earlier age, 
it is difficult to see howthey could ho employed before being sent to India. 

A purely local army would almost certainly entail Imving a largo 
proportion of married men in tbe ranks, — a state of affairs wliicb not 
only more or loss interferes witb tbe efficiency of a regiment, but causes 
heavy expense to Government. 

U the European army was again made local, thepraelioe of matJ^ng 
Native women, which has of late years become very rare, Avouldbo likely 
to bo of frequent occurrence. This, I think, few would oonsidex to bo 
desirable. 

(i) Althongh perhaps a scheme which would require a groat deal 
of working out, and although the system would require careful watch- 
ing to prevent abuses, I think on the whole that tbe plan of having 
aniliated battalions would prove the best of the three under oonsidoration. 

Of course, the short-sorvice system at present in vogue in England 
would have to be given up, but that appears likely to die a natural 
dcnth,pnd is condemned by an immense majority of military men. 

11 itU .nffiliated battalions, officers might bo transferable after a 
certain numher of years’ sendee either iit home or in India, hut with 
rtc option of exchanging if they can make the necessary arrangements. 
Promotion to go on in both battalions ; and officers of course to take 
tbeir ebance of transfer on promotion. 

It would probably be found that there would always ho a sufficient 
mimlmr of olliocrs willing and anxious to sen'o in India j hut they iMkW 
«o/ rtij'-ayr ic //,ff tame, so that one disadvantage of a imrely loe.al army 
would he avoided. i J 
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. As llie adoption, of tlie system under consideration -would appear to 

be dependent upon a reversion to tbe old system of long servieCj I 
would recommend that men should be enlisted for not less than ten 
years and for general service. Por at least two yearSj and until attain- 
ing the age of 23, men would servo -with the home battalion or with the 
combined dep6ts of the home and Indian battalions, should the former 
be on foreign service. On completing the necessary service they would 
be liable to bo sent to the Indian battalion in such numbers as might be 
required. Should the number available be in excess of the number requir- 
ed, volunteers might be permitted to go in place of men who wished to 
I'cmain at home, provided no war was going on. In case of war, of 
course, men would have to go as it came to then' turn. . 

Should it be found that men were unable to stand the Indian climate, 
they might be remanded to the home battalion, many a man who is inva- 
- lided from India being perfectly fit for any service in a temperate climate. 

On tbe expiration of five years, men should have the option of return- 
ing to England, or he obliged to do so should the home hattalion require 
them, care being taken that tlie home battalion never degenerated into 
a mere dopdt for the Indian hattalion, but that a fair proportion of old 
soldiers nhould he maintained in both. By this system it would prob- 
ably so happen that the home hattalion would consist (so far aS the 
first term of enlistment) of men in the first three and last two years of 
their engagement, while the Indian battalion would he composed of men 
of between three and eight years’ service. 

After the completion of ten years’ service, it should he optional for 
men to ro-enlist for a further period of, say, seven years for India, or ten 
j’oars for general service, no man being allowed -to re-engage unless his 
medical history was sa-tisfaetory. During the first term of service no 
soldier should he allowed to marry, and during the second only a limited 
percentage; and regulations would have -to be framed -to prevent an 
. - undue proportion of the married general service men being sent to the 

Indian battalions. 

■ The position of sergeants should bo improved, and -they might all he 

permitted to many after ten years’ service. 

The above is of course a very i-ough sketch of a system which w’ould 
require a great deal of thought to elaborate. 

(e) Having explained my views under heading (S), I need only add 
that I should prefer a continuance of the present system, with fecial 
enlistments for India, to a local European army. 

Cai>taiu jr. J. King Hnunan, There should certainly be a large local foi-ce of all Hires arms, snpple- 
Depnty Assistant Quattoi -Master- Ijy regiments and batteries from England composed of men 

specially enlisted for Indian service. 

The present system is utterly unsuited to any country, more especially 
India. 

6. What do you consider to he the hest tactical and administrative unit for 
peace and for active service in India (army-corps, division, brigade), and how should 
it he constituted ? 
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It is very desirable to lay do-wn and define tactical units for field 
service; but the oiioumstances existing in India do not admit, as far as 
I can see, of these units being identified with the administrative com- 
mands, at any rate in their details. I con see many advantages in 
forming the forces into army-corps, which shall serve within the limits 
of the five great local Governments of India ; hut there would be little 
profit in discussing the question, -unless there is a decided wish to break 
up the existing machinery, — a s-tep which would involve the abolition of 
the oflBce of Commander-in-Chief in India and the formation" of a War 
Ministry on something like 'the Erench model. The relative advantages 
and disadvantages of this syst^ were so fully set out by the late Lord 
Snndliurst when he was in TudTn, , that I have nothing to add to -them. 
As regards the consti-tution of -tactical units for field service, I do not 
think we could do better than follow the home system, -at any rate in 
principle, due allowance being made for local peculiarities. 

Of the three alternatives, I advocate the army-corps — 

(a) to complete oiganization in all details ; 

(S) to secure decentralization to the utmost extent; ' , 

(c) to he a means of localizing Hative regiments, .which I believe 
to he essentially necessaiy on military and political grounds ; 

i d) -to do away wi^ as marw separate commands as possible ; 
e) to relieve the work of head-quarters, especially from many 
needless references -which now waste time. 

The oonstitution of such cor^s, as laid down for the British army, 
difiering but little from those ot European continental armies, which 
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have been determined after careful oonsideration and praetioal expe- 
rience, might continue as at present, hut with an additional number of 

field-guns. , . 

The physical features of the country and other crrenmstances must 

more or less affect the disposition of the various arms ; but that would 
not affect organization. 

I consider the best tactical unit on service to -be tbe company; the 
best tactieal and administrative unit for both peace and war to be the 
division; to consist of engineers, 4? batteries of artilleryj 1 brigade of 
cavalry, and 3 brigades of infantiy. 

Each re^ment, battery, squadron and company complete in itself. 

As it is at present. 

The constitution of army-coips would be best for India. Four 
would suffice. 

A brigade, constituted as follows : — 

1 regiment of cavalry. 

1 battery field artillery. 

1 regiment European infantry. 

3 regiments Kative infantiy. 

1 company sappers. 

Brigadier-general. 

Deputy asSstant adjutant-general. 

Deputy assistant quaiter-master-general. 

Baggage-master. 

Staff surgeon. 

The division constituted as at present. 

I should conceive that the legitimate tactical unit for both purposes 
is the army-corps. Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and the North-Western 
Frontier appear natural territorial divisions for such corps. I do not 
think they aiould differ in war from their peace organization, except- 
ing in the actual icgfijnental establishments. The strength and details 
of those corps would necessarily differ considerably, hnt that need not 
prevent a nniform organization. Corps to he commanded by lieutenant- 
generals and to comprise all the troops in the territorial Umits. Divi- 
sions to be commanded by maior-gcncrals, and to consist of three 
brigades of infantry, a brigade of cavalry, and from four to six batte- 
ries of artillery. Brigades to consist nf three to four regiments under 
brigadiers ; divisional artflleiy under senior officers of that arm. Ad- 
ministrative circles should correspond with the territorial commands, 
the heads of the respective departments being stationed at army-corps 
head-quarters, and their deputies with the divisions. I should think that 
an organization of tliis nature might he effected without increased 
expense, and without much disturbing the existing locations of troops. 
Jluch advantage would result in all points of efficiency, disciplmo, and 
economy from getting rid, as far as possible, of small outlying stations 
and concentrating the troops at the larger ones. 

A division appears to me to he the best tactical and administra- 
tive unit for peace and for active service. It would of course consist 
of the usual two brigades. Each brigade would be formed of one Bri- 
tisli and two Native infantry icg^cnts with horse or field artillery, 
and ■u’ilh a mountain battery, if necessary, and eavaby. 

I consider tbe brigade tbo best tactical and administrative unit for 
peace and for aelive service in India, 

Tire brigade, consisting of tbo three arms, is, in my opinion, the 
best tactical and administrative unit. It admits of easy expansion. 

It I understand tire question correctly, I should say the division, 
imposed of two or three brigades, nitli proportion of all other arms, 
rhe brigades, botli cavalry and infantry, should consist of one British 
and two Native regiments. 

y think the brigade is best adapted for this oonntry to bo eonstitat- 

1 baltery of artillery. 

1 regiment Native cavalry. 

1 British infantry regiment. 

S regiments of Native infantiy, or perhaps 3 complete ' with 
its own staff. 

Considering the varied nature of active service the Indian array has 
to pcrionn, and the special distribution of troops required to hold the 
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Brigftdier’QeuorAl H. F. Bronikc, 
Adjutnut’Ocucral^ ]Joinl>A 7 Army. 


Colonel .T. A. Tytlor, C.n,, V C., 
CoTO*naiitling 4tlt *<3oorklms, and 
lately Conimaudiug^ a Urigado. 


Colonel J. Mnccloiinld, OtB.i See* 
rctavy to Government, Homliay. 

Colonel A. 11. Hfurmy, Bepnty 
Adjutant'Geucral, Iloyni Artillciy 
in India. 


Mrtjor A. A. A. Kinlocli, Deputy 
AssUtuTit Quartcr-^Iiibter-Geuerul. , 


covmliy agninst internal as well as exteviial enemies^ I do not tlunk tbat 
any one tactical and administrative unit .could be adopted for peace and 
war, and certainly not for the latter. 

As long as no European power interferes between ns and our neigh- 
bours, fendtitories and subjects, a small and compact force will, I believe, 
better than a large one, maintain our prestige and obtain at the least 
expense and risk the maximum of success. . I therefore consider the bri-. 
gade is the best tactical and administrative unit, as, in addition to tbe 
foregoing reason, it is evident tbat by tbe junction of three or four bri- 
gades a dmsiou can, when required, be quickly formed, and tbe expansion 
could then proceed as far as necessary. In peace time and for tbe 
general administration of tbe army tlie three formations of brigade, 
division, and army-corps are neoessaiy to complete a chain of responsi- 
bility and avoid the dangers and delays attending on too great a degree 
of centralization. 

I prefer the brigade as tbe most bandy and most useful for most 
work j to be constituted ns follows ; — 

1 British regiment. 

2 Native regiments. 

1 Native cavalry regpment. 

1 battery, artillery. 

1 compauy sappers. 

Tbe brigade. 

I consider tbe best tactical and administrative unit for peace in 
India sliould be army-coips, to be divided as far as possible into divi- 
sions and brigades, having due regard to local requirements ; artillery 
to be similarly distiibnted. 

It docs not seem practicable in India to have in every ease a dis- 
tribution of tbe army-corps so tbat each division, or even brigade, shall 
be compact and located at the same place, but they should be told off 
"and occupy their place in each army-corps. 

I do not think tbe division system can be extended to active ser- 
vice in India, and brigades -will be the only possible unit for war j but 
when troops are required, a complete brigade should be taken when- 
ever practicable, or as many troops os are required from any one brigade. 
In employing small forces less than a division, artillery and also 
cavalry will have to be attached ; but these should also be taken, if 
possible, from tbe same division of the army-corps to wbioh tbe brigade 
• furnishing tbe infantry belongs. 

I am not sure that I clearly understand the question. 

Very much would appear to depend upon'tbe part of India in which 
troops were serving, either in time of peace or war. I therefore do not 
attempt to answer the question. 


7. Give yotir views and practical suggestions on the hest means for a rapid 
mobilization of a portion of the army for war. 


LiGntcnnnt-Gencral Sir D. M. 
Stewart. K.C.V.. Cmnuiaiuiilig Soutll. 
eru Afgiiuui’.tnii Ficltl Puree. 


In tbe Bengal Presidency the troops are, in theory, at all times 
prepared to take the field at a day’s- notice. Eor service in India tbe 
troops are in possession of everything needful except transport. What 
is required to perfect tbe system is the establishment by regulation of 
a scale of equipment and establishments suitable for -war under all 
circumstances, as suggested in tbe answer to question 8, Troops. Tbe 
question of a transport is impoi-tant ; but this is not tbe place in which 
it can best be treated. 


lAeutenaut-GeneTel C. T. Cliam- 
berleiii, c.s.i , late Couimaadin^ 
Oudh llivlsiou. 


In answer to question 8, 1 mentioned the need for reserves. 

In answer to question 6 (clause c), I have noted my belief in tbe 
value, or I may add necessity, of " localizing ” Native troops. I have 
recorded my opinion tbat tbe system of weak single battalions is un- 
Euited to speedy mobilization in tbe highest degree. 

This was strikingly exemplified when -troops were suddenly sent . 
to Malta, and again in -the late Afghan War. 

In tbe former instance, the 6tb Native Infantry, quartered at 
Lucknow, furnished volunteers to -the 81st Native Infantry. 

In tbe second case, all tbe batteries in Oudh were requisitioned for 
men and horses to tbe injury of their o-wn efiicienoy. 

To look tbe matter plainly in tbe face, it is necessary to create tbe 
means of mobilization. _ _ j - , _ , 

At present there is no system of transport. There are no reserves to 
be mobilized, and our organization stands shipwrecked at the very outset ! 

In writing about " reserves," I of covu-se only deal -with the Native 
army, and I am well satisfied . of the advantages to be derived from 
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have heen determined a£ter careful consideration and practical expe- 
rience, might continue as at present, hut with an iidditional number of 
field-guns. 

physical features of the country and other circumstances must 
more or less affect the disposition of the various arms ; but that would 
not affect organization. 


LicutenaTit-General'W, F. Hngtes, 
c.fi.. Commanding' Sirhind Division, 


Licntimant'GoneT&l J. Forbes^ 
Commanding Alhow Division, 

^rajcr-GencralJ. Itose, O.B.> Com- 
manding Presidency District. 


I consider the best tactical nnit on service to -be tire company; the 
best tactical and administrative nnit for both peace and war to be the 
division; to consist of engineers, 4< batteries of artillery, 1 brigade of 
cavalry, and 3 brigades of infantry. 

Each regiment, battery, squadron and company complete in itself. 

As it is at present. 

The constitution of army-corps would be best for India. Four 
would suffice. 


n^aior.Gencml A. H. Macintire, A brigade, constituted as follows 

"iSw S"’" 1 regiment of cavalry. 

1 battery fidd artillery. 

1 regiment Enropean infantry. 

Si regiments Native infantry. 

1 company sappers. 

Brigadier-genci^. 

. Deputy assistant adjutant-general. 

Deputy assistant quarter-master-general. 
Baggage-master. 

Staff surgeon. 


Ifcjor-Qenral B. o. Bright, o.a., The division constituted as at present. 
Coummoamg Slccrat Division, ■*“ 


Major-Genoral H. D. Brmvno, 
Commanding Sangor Dufcrict. 


Major-Gcncrol X W, SclmoJaGr, 
C. n.. Commanding Koxtbem Diri- 
aionj ^ixucdabad. 


BrignaiCT-Gmcrot G. Btnrmra. 
Quartcr-Mastcr-Gcncral, Domiav 
Army. 

Brigadier-General H.1I. A. irood 

c.n . Commanding Dec^iaricld Bri- 

g'ldc. 

®rlgaaicr-0«cnilC.T,Aitchi^on, 

c,n., CcmuumdixigJBombay District, 


t>rfr>airT-GOTrrair.O.KmimtCTi 
Ctacd BUtiirfs. 


c.. , Briga 


I should, conceive that the legitimate tactical unit for both piurposes 
is the army-corps. Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and the North-Western 
Erontier appear natural territorial divisions for such corps. I do not 
think they should differ in war from their peace organization, except- 
ing in the actual leg^imentnl establishments. The strength and details 
of these corps would necessarily differ considerably, but that need not 
prevent a uniform organization. Corps to be commanded by lieutenant- 
generals and to comprise all the troops in the territorial limits. Divi- 
sions to be commanded by major-generals, and to consist of three 
brigades of infantiy, a brigade of cavalry, and from four to six batte- 
ries of artillery. Brigades to consist of three to four regiments under 
brigadiers ; divisional artflleiy under senior officers of that arm. Ad- 
ministrative oircles should corre^ond with the territorial commands, 
the heads of the respective departments bein^ stationed at army-corps 
head-quarters, and their deputies with the divisions. I should think that 
an organization of this nature might he effected rvithout increased 
expense, and without much disturbing the existing locations of troops. 
Mnoh advantage would result in all points of efficiency, discipline, and 
economy from getting rid, as far as possible, of small outlying stations 
and concentrating the troops at the larger ones. 

A division appears to me to be the best tactical and administra- 
tive unit for peace and for active service. It W'ovdd of course consist 
of the usual two brigades. Each brigade would bo formed of one Bri- 
tish and two Native infantry regiments with horse or field artillery, 
and with a mountain battery, if necessary, and cavalry. 

I consider the bi%ade the best tactical and administrative unit for 
pence and for active service in India. 


The brigade, consisting of the three arms, is, in my opinion, the 
best tactical and administrative nnit. It admits of easy expansion. 

If I understand the question correctly, I should say the division, 
imposed of two or three brigades, with proportion of all other arms, 
rhe brigades, botb cavalry and infantry, should consist of one Britidi 
and two Native regiments. 

think the brigade is best adapted for this country to he constitut- 

1 battery of artillery. 

1 regiment Native cavalry. 

1 Biitish infantry regiment. 

2 regiments of Native infantry, or perhaps 3 complete with 

Its own staff. - 


Considering the varied nature of active service 
to perform, and the special distribution of troops 


the Indian army has 
required to hold the 
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country against internal ns well as external enemies, I do not think that 
any one tactical and administrative unit .could be adopted for peaee and 
war, and certainly not for the latter. 

BripiaiCT-Gcneriil H. P. Brootc, Tong as no Bnropean power interferes between us and our neigh- 

Adjutniit-aeucni , Boinbnf Armj-. bours, fendEitories and subjects, a small and compact force will, I believe, 

better than a large one, maintain our prestige and obtain at the least 
expense and risk the maximum of success. .1 therefore consider the bri- 
gade is the best tactical and administrative unit, as, in addition to the 
foregoing mason, it is evident that by the junction of three or four bri- 
gades a division can, when required, be quickly formed, and the expansion 
could then proceed as far as necessary. In peace time and for the 
general administration of the army the three formations of brigade, 
division, and army-corps are necessary to complete a chain of responsi- 
bility and avoid the dangers and delays attending on too great a degree 
of centralization. 


Colonel .T. A. Tytler, c.n,, v o., 
Coiippandiiig' dth Goorblin^, nnd 
lately Coininniidln^ n Bligiidc. 


Colonel A. ^Tncdonnld, e.n.. Sec- 
retnpj to Govemnient, Ilombay. 

Colonel A. II. IMurrav. Bopnty 
Adjutaiit-Gcneial, Itoyni Artillciy 
In liidin. 


I prefer the brigade as the most handy and most useful for most 
work ; to be constituted as follows : — 

1 British regiment. 

2 Native regiments. 

1 Native cavalry regiment. 

1 battery, artillery. 

1 company sappers. 

The brigade. 

I consider the hest tactical and administrative unit for peace in 
India should he army-corps, to be divided as far ns possible into divi- 
sions nnd brigades, having due regard to local requirements ; artillery 
to be similarly distributed. 

It docs not seem practicable in India to have in every case a dis- 
tribution of the army-corps so that each division, or even brigade, shall 
be compact and located at the same place, but they should be told off 
"and occupy their place in each army-corps. 

I do not thirrlc the division system can be extended to active ser- 
mce in India, and brigades will be the only possible unit for war ; but 
when troops are required, a complete brigade should he taken when- 
ever practicable, or as many troops as are required from any one brigade. 
In einplo 3 ’ing small forces less than a division, artillery and also 
cavalry will have to be attached ; but these should also be taken, if 
possible, from the same division of the army-corps to which the brigade 
• furnisbing the infantry belongs. 


Miiior A. A. A. Kiiilncli, IJopnty I am not sure that I clearly understand the question. 

AaaUiirat Qimrtcr-sraiter-Geuoiiil. . Very much would appear to depend upon the part of India in which 

. troops were serving, either in time of peace or war. I therefore do not 

attempt to answer the question. 


7. Give your views and practical suggestions on the hest means for a rapid 
mohilization of a portion of the army for war. 


Tjicuieunnt'Gencinl Sir B. M*. 
Sten Art, A.c.Z) , Counnnndiii^ Soutli- 
eiu Afghanibtuii Vicld Foice. 


In the Bengal Presidency the troops arre, in theory, at all times 
prepared to take the field at a day's notice. For service in India the 
troops are in possession of eve^thing needful except transport. What 
is required to perfect the system is the establishment by regulation of 
a scale of equipment and establishments suitable for war under all 
circumstancee, as suggested in the answer to question 3, Tvoopa. The 
question of a transport is important! hut this is not the place in which 
it can best be treated. 


liicutcnant-General C. T. Clinra* 
berlain, c s t , late CODiiuauding[ 
Oudh l)i\ision. 


In answer to question 3, I mentioned the need for reserves. 

In answer to question G (clause c) , I have noted my belief in the 
value, or I may add necessity, of "localizing” Native troops. I have 
recorded my opinion that tlie system of weak single battalions is un- 
suited to speedy mobilization in the highest degree. 

This was sti-ikingly exemplified when troops were suddenly sent . 
to Malta, and again in the late Afghan War. 

In the former instance, the 6th Native Infantry, quartered at 
Lucknow, furnished volunteers to the Slat Native Infantry. 

In the second case, all the batteries in Oudh were requisitioned for 
men and horses to the injury of their own efficiency. 

To look the matter plainly in the face, it is necessary to create the 
means of mobilization. ' 

At present there is-no sj'stem of transport. There are no reserves to 
he mobilized, and our organization stands shipwrecked at the very outset ! 

In wTiting about " reserves,” I of course only deal with the Native 
army, and I am well satisfied of the advantages to he derived from 
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local regiments, in preference to the present composition of the hulk of 
the army. 

Tire excellent heha^onr of my orra corps (1st Bengal Cavalry) 
dnrin" the mutiny, which drew the whole of the ranks _/>o;b Delhi and 
the conntry loitlan a radios of, at the vtmost, 60 wiles, fully satisfied 
jno that the reliance the men had upon each other, and the knowledge 
of each other’s feelings and circumstances were the loadstones which 
held them together. In feet, they openly ascribed their fidelity to this 
close borough system. 

Upon this principle .1 believe that our ranks would be far more 
easily filled, and the service would be far more popular, if certain 
locales furnished the tanks of certain corps. 

Bor instance — 

Dinapore, in Bengal Proper, 

Fyzabad, in Oudh. 

Barelly, in Bohilcund, 

Delhi, in the Punjab, 

Umritsm*, ditto, 

Bawal Pindi, ditto, 

Peshawar, ditto 

(or any equally convenient centres) , might be (and I think should be) 
the head-quarters of a brigade of regiments, one of which would always 
be quartered there as the nursing battalion, enlisting and drillmg re- 
cruits, annually drilling the reserves, filling up the ranks of the two, three, 
or four absent battalions, as may be receiving the sick of these battalions 
paying the families, and paying the pensioners. 

Under some such an-augement, mobilization would be not only 
simple, but certain and rapid; and the men’s relatives and friend 
would, I believe, come in goodly numbers for enlistment when called 
upon. 

Esprit de corps would then be a reality, intei'esting as it never 
has been, and there would be a guarantee for fideliiy and good behaviour 
which is now unknown. 

The influential men of such districts would be glad to see their 
sons and relations serving as officers in corps in which they were per- 
sonally interested. 

The rank and file would accept those ofiioers as their Icnown supe- 
riors in position, birth, and wealth, and they would be influenced oy 
those offleers. 

Then there would be_ a deep sympathy amongst corps and districts j 
then there would be indifference about others, and probably antipathy 
(which would not be bad) ; and above all, there would be the best 
security for the State against combination and popular disaffection. 

None of these advantages obtain under present organization, and 
I aver that mixed or composite regiments possess all the elements of 
leaven ybr evil which leavened the -Bengal army so effectually and so 
rapidly in 1S57. 

In these parfioular corps recruits are collected from districts far 
apart, whose inhabitants differ in race, in customs, in habits, in climate, 
and in sectarianism ; and yet we look to these discordant elements as 
a source of strength when welded under the hammer of discipline ! 

Take the matter of recruiting. Most men must bo at a distance 
from the locality of the regiment or dep6t to which they are to bo sent. 
Many that are passed as "lit’’ nt the stations nearest to their homes 
are declared “unfit” on arriving at their destination, hccanse two sets 
of officers have to he pleased. 

Even those that are approved have cost the State the expense of 
their eonvcyance. Those that are rejected cost double. Now, this 
outlay would be absolutely unknown under local enlistment for local 
battalions, and rejections would be uirknown. 

To ray understanding it would be almost impracticable to form re- 
serves of any value if the present organization lasts I How arc the 
mra to he called up for drill annually ? And how are they to he iden- 
tified when they join tlieir corps 7 

I would ask, will the commaudiug officer of the (cavalry or infantry, 
as liio case may be) regiment talic much concern about the rcseiv'cs of 
every corps hut his own- ? And will not bis own rcsen'cs be equally per- 
lunctonly caved for by the other commanding oflicers wlierovor they 
may 1)0 quartered? Yet some such compromise woidd have to be come 
to, I^or the State would hardly pay .annually for reserve men travelling 
ndirenminately about the country to and from regimental head-quarters. 

be "’J*®** fliere would probably 

confusion and some considerahle incHiciency. 

le^ervcs would assemble without cost, 
woi bf..( 'T' cheerfulness. Tlie delicate and the dull 

ce be drafted to the battalion at bead-quarters, releasing 
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the mor^ efficient and capable men for the active battalions^ and the only 
outlay would be in despatching to the front. 

Then, again, by ha^dng local battalions Government could utilize 
many men of the invalid establishment, who are often capable of doing 
cantonment duties. There are, I believe, hxmdreds of those about. 

It would be very wrong to run awUy with the idea that all men in- 
valided are invalids 11 

Take the primary causes : — 

(a) . Of those who are real invalids from existing ill-health, some, 
aye several, recover thoroughly after a long residence at their homes. 

(4) Some men work up for the invalid establishment owing to 
disappointments at not being promoted or from some caprice. 

(e) Some are invalided by commanding officers for "military 
cause” — slovenly, bad duly men, stupid on parade, and so on. 

Many who i-epent, and others who know not the oomforts of a full 
stomach, would be only loo glad to exchange their pittance of a pension 
for re-employment, even temporary ; but anyhow as the State has a 
claim upon them, they should be reckoned upon as a sort of help in 
time of war. 

Pension -paymastera could be amongst the officers of the past if 
pensions could be paid at local head-quarters, after medical examination 
as to fitness, and after duo classification of the kind of duty for which 
capable. In this way, many would do something in time of need, 
instead of eating the bread of idleness; moreover, tAen /ratids upon 
the pension would be impossible, as every man would be known. 

Invalids should not be discharged from regiments until found to be 
absolutely imfit for anp duty, but their names should be "seconded,” and 
they should understand that disobedience to a summons entailed dis- 
missal from pension. 

"VTith local battalions long furloughs would be quite unneeessa^, 
whilst frequent short leaves might be practicable. Those whose family 
business necessitated their presence at their homes could be drafted to 
the local battalion, and thence transferred to the reserve upon reserved 
pay, reserve men being sent to the colors, to fill their vaoanciee. 

This course would be immensely popular, being the very best adver- 
tisement of the charms of Government employ.* 

Without head-quarters of battalions in brigade, I believe effect- 
ive mobilization to be a negative quantity. 

Por the immediate creation of reserves in infantry, I would open 
permanent furlough upon some small pay, 3 or 8 rupees a month, re- 
oruiting in lieu or absorbing the men in excess of peace strength. 

The cavalry branch will demand special consideration, as horses 
and ponies must be kept up efficiently. Expense under this head is 
unavoidable. 

It may be mat commandants have been asked to submit some scheme 
of, the kind. At their homes, of course, the men could feed animals 
economicjilly, and probably they would do a good deal of breeding to 
boot. This would be advantageous every way. 

linally, it seems to me that by establishing strong brigades, it 
might be easy to return to the system of reyimental promotioxi, all officers 
in each brigade being interchangeable for service in any battalion as in 
the Bifie Brigade. 

In fact, then, the staff corps should be abolished by drafting 
officers into cavahy and infantry regiments, “ seconding ” all on staff 
employ. 

There con be no relief from the extravagance of the staff corps 
system, so long as it has no-Iess than 43 general officers and 537 field 
officers, or 569 superior officers to 418 captains and subalterns. 

With regard to the transport required in the process of mobili- 
zation, I would suggest that district officers should be required to ascer- 
tain the available means, and to keep the chief military commander in- 
formed thereon. So that data be available in case of the resources of the 
cavalry being demanded. 

I.ientemnt.Geniiral W. F. Hughes, By keeping certain divisions or brigades fully equipped for imme- 

O.B., Commandmg Sirhind Divisicpu. service and Complete in camp equipage (of the lightest description 

compatible with efficiency) and marching establishments. Transport 
cattle and carts sufficient to move a wing of a regiment and half a 
battery should he attached to each regiment and battery of the force so 
equipped. If it should be necessary on an emergency to move a full 
’ regiment or baltery, other regiments or batteries of the same or another 

' brigade might be indented on for transport cattle; and the regiment or 
battery thus denuded of transport would indent on the brigade reserve 
(see answer to questiop 7, Transport J) lor an immediate supply. 


^ The relief o£ the local haUalion woald hring the men of the other battalionB to 
their IroraCb in turn. 
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LieiiteaAnt-Gcueml ForbeSi 
ComranndinfT ^liow Division. 


Hajor*OcncTal «T. c.n.^ 

Commaitfltng' Prcsidcncj District, 


llajof^Gcncral A. H. ilncintlrc, 
c.Tt.> CoimuAndiiig Hyderabad. 
Subsidiary Force- ’ 


Major-General R. O, Bright, C.B , 
Comumudiiig Meerut Division, 


Major-General H. R. Brofcne, 
Commanding Saugor Distiict. 


Major.Gcncral J. 'SV. Scbneiiler, 
C.ii.,eimimniiding Nortlicm Afgliau- 
ivtan rield Force. 


llrig.adicr-Gcncral G. 

Qiwrtvr-Ma'ttcr.Gcncni!, 

Amii. 


Burroive, 

Bombay 


tlrVs.lwr.n^iMral 1{. H. A- 
**•*'» CV-jitr.Midlr-s 

i.t.J 
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I can pee no difficnity in a rapid mobiliaation of a portion of the 
army for war, if regimental transport is kept up under a European 
officer n-itb non-eommissioned officers and men properly instructed in 
the care of mules, loading, feeding, fitting, saddling, &o., &c. Troops 
first for semdoe should be disposed in peace 6n lines of rail, copsider- 
aiion being taken as to where tbeir services wll most likely be required. 

This would vary so mnob in different parts of India, and so much 
information on details which I have not got is required, tliat I can give 
no practioal suggestions oh this point. 

Tell ofi a certain niuuher of corps of the different branches of the 
service to he always ready and complete in every respect for active 
service. Simh corps must he stationed close to the line of railway on 
the same principle that certain troops in each district or division are 
told oC for a moveable column. 

Eailway carriages should be better adapted for the conveyance of 
horses and cattle than they' are. * 


I do not quite know how to answer this question. Mobilization 
means calling out reserves of men and horses and i>lacing the army on 
a war footing from the peace establishment. In this country no reserves 
exist, and the army is kept practically alway's on a war footing. The 
only thing requisite to enable it to move arry'wbere is carriage, and in 
the absence of any organized transport, that must be supplied by the 
civil authorities. The time necessary to collect it would depend on so 
many contingencies, that it is impossible to make any calculation. 


The situation of the army in India is very peculiar and -exceptional, 
distributed as it is over an immense extent of territory, chiefly in corn* 
jiaratively small stations. I hardly thmk that schemes for coucentTa- 
tion are practicable. In all Indian wars the necessary troops have been 
got together by detachments in such a manner as not sciiously to iiicon- 
vcuience the localities from which they have been drawn, of which the 
recent concentration on the North-Western Frontier is an example. As 
far as I have had the means of studying that concentration, it has been 
uuclcv the circumstances remarkable for the rapidity and preoision with 
which it was offioetod. But it had nearly reached its limit. Corns 
south of a certain line had begun to feel very sensibly the drafts made 
upon tbem to supplement the different services rvith the troops in the 
iiela. itiQ first step in measures for more rapid and extensive conecn- 
tration must bo the organization of the army itself in corps, dimsions, 
and brigades, with their i-aspeetivo staffs. Regiments and corps brought 
hastily together, ^mkno^Yn to each other and to the staff appointccl to 
them, can never develop the powers of concentration and movement that 
they Would otherwise be capable of. 

This coidd be best carried out by abolishing the present system of- 
n^iments over the Presidency, and by bringing an 
entire bngade together at given strategical points. The lines of oom- 
mumcation could he kept oiien by propei-ly organized police, commanded 
hy military officers. 


Troops in India may he said to be always ready for war : the question 
of mohilizing them rests mainly on the means of tranaport av.-iilable 
lor the particular service required, and the state of pronaration of the 
supply departments. 

Most of the large military stations in this presidency .are on railway 
V?'® ’ required to move by rail, mobilization would be rapid. 

It, on the other hand, the service to bo performed was of a local eha- 
j i a march through the country, the civil 'departments 

" sailed on to provide the neccssai-y can-iage. 

Ihe description of carriage varies according to localities, and llie 
time required to collect it cannot always be exactly stated. . 

t i oona_ it would take two daj-s to provide carts for a Native 
infailtrv ^ days for a regiment of British 

imnrovnd'I.v* si^ any method by which the present system can he 
iiii^^otuidn?, organizing a permanent transport train; and, in 

Kcosttcas"""*^""' 

of c.al'lin'o-'^iw ®y®tcm gives undoubtedly the most rapid means 

nienl- )7ut h ifi troops not pre\-io-Jsly on a war establish- 

j.ar”c n'lmLr be considered advantageous to distributo a 

tlirouKhoiit IiuHa. ™WH:rs, subject to little or no control, 

inu=talwavsh!’T'™’-'? pensioners (of winch tbero 

datiiV Va ’ ? ‘■■"•‘^'fc^iblf body) to take in time of war the garrison 
duties, to the extent required, of the regular army 
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SO embodied, they should, of course, be put on the same 
footing with regard to pay as the rogmar army, and they would thus, as 
it were, take much the place of the militia at home ; more advantao-e 
might also be taken, and witli perfect safetj'-, of the volunteer movement 
by the formation, in India, of Eurasian and Parsi volunteer corps. The 
latter affect anything English, and would form a very effective body 
under European oflicers ; they might be computed roughly at between 
40,000 and 50,000 in the presidency town of Bombay alone. Sm-at is 
staled to contain even more ; and in Baroda, Poona, and several other 
places in India, they are found in large numbers. As a rule, they speak 
English, and their interests may almost be considered identical with our 
own in the maintenance of British Government. 

Brigades should he located in certain strategical positions. I would 
beg to refer' my " Notes on lie-organization,” p. 145. 

If the thu-d battalion system was introduced, the service battalions 
should he located in brigades in these positions. 

I don^t fully take in this question as to the best means of mobiliza- 
tion of a portion of tlie army. 1 only know that brigades must ho 
■brought together to form dmeionB, and so on. 

1 think troops would be better placed, if complete brigades were sent 
on service, brigades ns they stand with their own staff, as they know 
each other and are aeenstomed to act together. 

Troops should bo, as much as possible’ located on lines of railway ; 
and where this is not practicable, and caiTiage is not readily procurable, 
it should, if oonsidered necessary, he kept up for the purpose. 

The points of assembly should, as much as possible, be at railway 
junotious, such as Allahabad and Lahore. 

I understand the term mobilization, as used in this question, to refer 
to the preparation of .troops gencmlly for active service, as there is no 
source from which regiments in India can ho rapidly brought up to war 
strength, nor any reserves or unemhodied corps to be mobilized. 

The army, of India may therefore he said to he always on a war 
footing, and I fear that for manj’ years yet it will not be possible to 
dispense with this precaution, os it seems to me necessary for the safety 
of tlie Empire to maintain in this country the appearance as well as the 
reality of strength. To ah European administrator weak cadres and a 
strong resoi've represents a satisfactory state of things, but here a pal- 
pable display of military strength seems a necessity. It would there- 
fore appear that, as the mobilization of a portion of the army for war 
does not entail the calling in of the reserves, the rapidity with which 
tho preparations and concentration of the troops can he effected ■will 
depend on the efficiency of the supply departments, the existence in 
tho Government stores, or in pi-ivate hands, of the various articles 
required for the soldiers’ outfit, and the completeness of the lines of 
communication with tho spot at which the army is to he formed. Tliese 
are matters which demand ever watchful care in peace time and the 
expenditure of State funds. 

I do not think that there should be any difficulty in mobilizing a 
portion of tho army for war, were it always kept up on a war footing, 
as it should he iu n country like India, with a good moveable column 
transport always ready to hand. 

As reserves do not exist, the process of mobilization would con- 
sist of increasing the strength of certain batteries and regiments to a 
war footing and bringing them together where their equipment could 
he more conveniently carried out. The rapidity with which mobiliza- 
tdou could be efEeeled would, therefore, mainly depend upon the capabi- 
lities of the several departments of supply, and the facilities for concen- 
tration afEorded by the lines of communication. To ensure rapid mobi- 
lization, all details of the process require to he carefully -watched even 
daring times of peace, and must necessarily cause considerable expen- 
,diture. 

If army-corps are established, a certain proportion of brigades with 
transport, fee., should be kept up to war strength. 

I would, in the absence of all practicability to move an army-corps 
or division intact from any one district or circle, form divisions of 
such brigades as are kept ready for service, in the meanwhibe, expand- 
ing the nucleus of a certain number of the remaining brigades on 
peace establishment to war strength. Thus in a short time one army- 
corps composed of divisions formed as above suggested could soon he 
in the field. 

It is manifestly impossible to keep any one army-corps or division 
in itself intact ready to take the field, and for political reasons impossi- 
ble to move them if they were formed in such bodies. 


11 
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Under tlicse eirenmstances, 1 ttvink tiie brigade -will be tbe only 
unit possible and practicable to move intact; and as sueb, the course- 
above suggested seems to me the only feasible one of dealing with this 
question. 

Provide regiments permanently with mules for carriage of ammuni- 
tion to be used in the puekallie establishment in time of peaeOj register 
name and residence of owner and description of carriage in his posses- 
sion thronghont each civil division, legalize the pressing of carriage, 
and any regiment might he mobilized without difficulty in 73 hours. 

The strength and composition of the force to he assembled having 
been decided upon, the transport animals (or a large proportion of them) 
attached to various regiments should at once be sent to tlie nearest 
railway station from whence they could be despatched to the appointed 
rendezvous. 

Of course, if troops were sent from the station, the carriage would 
he utilized by them, and supplemented, if necessary, by carriage drawn 
from the district through the civil authorities ; the additional carriage 
to ho discharged at the railway station if it were found that the total 
amount of carriage dravm from regiments would he sufficient for the 
wants of the force, or if it were ascertained that extra carriage could be 
mom cheaply and easily provided at the place where the troops would 
again leave the rail, or he assembled. 

TVhen carriage was thus withdrawn from regiments, it, would be 
replaced locally as soon as possible. 

Elephants, horses, mules, and bullocks can he very easily conv^ed by 
tram, ordinary cattle-trucks being easily adapted for tbe former. I have 
nevM seen camels convoyed by rad, hut can see no difficulty in doing so. 

^ The resources o£ every district as regards the supply of bag'g'n^e- 
auiinals should, of course, be known to the civil antborilies j and a re- 
gistor of all such animals should he kept, so that they might quickly 
be obtained when required. « -x 

Transport officers should at once he nominated in numbers propor- 
tioned to the force, and the transport service at once organized by 
hngadcs and divisions. The rcgidientol transport ought to be complete, 
the system recommended in reply (S), Transport, bang in force. 

conveyance of troops 
generally known. There seems to, he 
the proper working of troop trains : at the 
commencement of the Into oampnign. the railway compjinies, as as far 
i saw, were quite equal to the emergency, and worked admirably. 


inand (or niUi' district or division under yonr com- 
ot rau™,, StiS mort adjacMt Im. 


X»fctvlctuiT»l*Q?i\cro'l Sit D. M. 
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f.w^ttco-nt.Centml Ty. T 

liwiimi' SirVma 
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This question docs not appear to apply to the force under my command . 
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riwTwem Ltlu m four days if the Gogri 

ulwars .as the bridge of boats is not 

suoras oil" 

Iraled at stations could all be eoneeu- 

ycar^ of a railway by tbe end of the 

•ibad. Au'nir and ArnhiVI I^eemuoh itself, and eo on to Nusseer- 

respectively from a 

reach it. “ three, the latter two, days to 

to prolude tho^rrltgc?°*^'''° required by the Commissariat Department 
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If immediately available, the troops in the command ootdd he de- 
spatched to the several railway stations as follows : — 

from Fort William to Howrah in 4 hours 



Alipore to ditto 

5i „ 

»% 

Dum-Dum to ditto 

6 „ 

» 

Barraokpore to ditto 

8 „ 

>9 

Berhampore to Azimgurh 

7 « 

» 

Nay Doomka to Synthia 

5 dayn. 

99 

Darjeeling to Silligori 

5 „ 

* 99 

Hazarihagh to Giridi 

7 „ 

99 

Dorunda to ditto 

11 » 


All the troops of this force are stationed at Secunderabad, where 
there is a railway station. No corps is more than three miles from a 
railway station. 

The troops in the Poona division could he concentrated on the Great 
Indian Peninsula line of railway at ten days’ notice. 

In four days the 'whole division could be concentrated at 
Sahnfaupur, pro^dded suESciont notice was given for collection of car- 
riage and rolling-stock previously. 

The point of concentration on a line of railway in the Sangor 
district would be Jnhbulpore. The time of concentration must be 
calculated from the most distant station, viz., seventeen marches without 
halt, to which must he added ten days for collection of transport. 
Twenty-seven days would therefore, unless under circumstances of 
great emergency and forced marches," be the time recLuired. 

The stations of Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad in the Northern 
Division, are actually on the line of railway. Deesa will he within 20 
miles of the State line, passing PaUlunpnr to Nusseerabad, in November 
next. It may he said that the troops at these four stations can he 
concentrated at any gfiven point at a very short notice. I apprehend 
that the regiment at Bhnj will sooner or later be withdrami from that 
station, as being wholly nnneeossary for the maintenance of order in 
Kutoh. This would only leave the garrison at Rajkote to he considered. 
The troops are within 70 miles of the railway at Wadhwan, and could 
be oonoentratod with the rest of the division within a week. 

A few hours might see the troops concentrated at Pahlnnpur, 
17 miles from Deesa, and at which place it is anticipated the railway will 
be opened to Bombay and Ajmere this cold season j but as carriage in 
addition to the field column carriage would be required, sufficient could 
not, even with the Political Agent's assistance, be obtained under ten 
days’ notice at the soonest. 

This question does not apply to the Bombay garrison I command. 

The troops of this district under my command are concentrated in 
one station, and there is a railway on the spot, so that they could be 
got ready in a few hours, provided I had authority to draw at once the 
necessary equipments from the different departments. 

As regards the Mooltan Brigade, in a few hours, the railway being 
in close proximity to the cantonments. 

This question has been fully replied to by the Quarter-Master- 
General, and it is not therefore necessary for me to record the inform- 
ation here. 

It would all depend, I should say, whether there was carriage ready 
for them and the distance they had to travel. v. 

Accurate information will he given by the Quarter-Mnstei'-Geueral. 


I do not consider that the Khyher Brigade is stronger than is 
required to hold the pass, and therefore no troops could be spared 
from it. 


9. "Witli a view of carryiag out decentralization as far as possible, and making 
the general officer responsible for everytliing which occurs -within his commands do you 
consider it dfisirahle that the several departmental officers should be placed directly 
under bis orders, relative to the ordinary conduct of their duties, the departmental 
officers reporting to the heads of their departments as under present arrangements ? 

tendency in departipents is no doubt to consider the officers - 
Sou'th^ Afghanistan Ma“FOTo£ sm'^’ing in them as independent of general officers. If general officers 
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eh-ooEB, liOTvever ,to exercise tlieir poTvers_, I do not think the present 
' system need bo 4lsttirhcd, at any rate in quarters. It is of course im- 
possible to give general officers disbursing powers ; but, short of this, 
their authority seems to me sufficient. On field service general officers 
are obviously invested with larger powers by the Government. 

I do not ECO the need for any alteration of existing custom. To 
all intents and purposes a general officer has now quite as much control 
os is needed or as departmental rules (which are “under authority” 
always) permit. I have always found all departmental officers most 
anxious to eoufonn to any wishes expressed, if not contrary to regu- 
lation. 

A man can only hove one real master — ^the head of his department. 

It is most desirable that departmental officers should he directly 
■under the orders of the officer commanding the division. 

The heads of the eommisBariat and transport should be a part of 
the divisional staff, with executive officers and subordinates attached 
to brigades, regiments, and batteries. 

I consider th^ should he a “chief of the staff” with army 
head-quarters, with whom general officers in command of an army- 
corps should communicate; that departmental officers should report 
only to the chief of the staff of the army-corps to "which they are 
attached. General officei-s are too much at present but channels of 
communication, looking to presidency army head-q'uarters for guid- 
ance and orders on points which should he left to themselves to settle, 
referring almost every question, being either afraid of responsibility or 
not having the autirority to deal with it. 

This is very desirable. 

All the departments are under me, reporting direct to the heads 
of tiie vunous departments. 

Most decidedly. 


’ I consider that many advantages would result from such .1 
SS.: correspondence would be saved, and an infinite 

Mn^bk thafJw got rid of. It is only roa- 

in eommirnt rcyonsiffilities sh^ld devolve upon the gcnoral officer 

advW departmental officers would still be his legitimate 

aarisers, though receiving their ordere from him. 

assistant adjutant-general and the 
Sr 2"“t=^-^ter-gonoral may he said to he already directly 
olber ® deskahle that 

the executive commissariat officer, 

officers should ordnance and medical administrative 

GeSa™v^ under his control, as in the 

budget, audit and coLoUrraiiSSr®’ ® “ 

reslr':n’'f officer should be held 
< 1 ^°’' evcrytting that occurs within his command; and this 

immeffiate ord™s®“ 

aaoLra?ofe “? dopartmontal officer connected with a force under 
even in I should be able to set the gencraTs authority at defiance, 
rercontrt^^rT”®* “ offioo'- ^ ordemd to 

the head of t? 1^0 'vould represent the ease to 

’"o i"dge whether it was a 

menuinwin^^ Commauder-in.Cliie£ or Govorn- 

moni to prevent a recurrence. 

alrc^lv “'’®^ “® ®® “Kf experience goes, 

^’‘®" duties, W 

change.^ ® ublic Works Department; and 1 recommend no 

GiiartorNl^tor'fVn Adjutant-General's .and 

prcsidencV. &ri^r?™nni®i^T’*"T^ ®0“®®™c3i they do so in this 

'vitliout tie tnou'ledfl^ should not report independently, and 

ments. " iheu' general, to the heads o£ their depart- 

I do not alW it in my command. 

immenso"'dckiy"*OTld"?n”^a”^®d dosinahle. It is qhvions that 

cred to sanelion iudonla the general officer was empow- 

ociion macnls at once without forwarding them to hoaik of 
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departments. The equipments and necessaries required being author- 
ized by regulation, I cannot perceive why tiie officer commanding 
should not be permitted to sanction the issue. 

Yes j directly under bis orders as executive officers. 

The adoption o£ the system sketched out in this question is most 
desimble, and there appears to be no real difficulty in carrying it out. 
A similar principle should apply through all grades from the Command- 
or-in-Chief, under whose orders should be the heads of the commissariat, 
medical, veteiinaiy, ordnance, and transport departments, to the 
officer commanding a station, to whom the officials of these departments 
should he directly responsible for the ordinary conduct ci their duties. 
In the case of the engineer department there appears to me to he an open- 
ing for an important improvement, carrying with it a large measure of 
decentralization, which in this department especially seems so uigently 
required. The measai-e I would propose is the appointment to the staff 
of the Commander-in-Chief and of the generals commanding corps, 
divisions and brigades, of an officer of engineers who would he the 
adviser of the general officer in all matters connected with the mainten- 
ance and repair, or even possibly the construction of military works 
and buildings, and the medium of communication between the general 
officers and the depaitment of public works, which would, as at present, 
remain a civil department under the Supreme Governmeut. Every year 
Government in the department of public works, having had before them 
the proposals made by general officers commanding corps and approved 
by the Commander-in-Chief, for the works to be carried on in their com- 
mands, would assign to each a certain sum of money, for the correct 
and economical disposal of which the engineer officer (who would have 
the necessary staff offieem and subordinates) would be directly respons- 
ible to the department of public works. Under some such system, the 
elaboration of which docs not appear difficult, the military works would 
be altogether separated from the civil, the decision as to the amount of 
money to he spent would, as now, rest with Government, the expenditure 
would be checked, as it is at present, by the Public Works Department, 
while general officers would be invested with a distinct power in con- 
nection with works in progress in tbeir command, of which they now 
Imow nothing, and acquire therefrom an interest in this branch of the 
public service, which would doubtless be of the highest advantoge to 
the State. In addition, the general officer would always have at his 
disposal the advice and skill of a trained engineer officer,— assistance 
which is now often needed and not .always procurable. The officeis of 
-the Commissariat Department form part of the staff of the officer com- 
manding a station, who can, under certain restrictions defined by 
Government, issue to them such orders as he may deem necessary. In 
connection with this department, the necessity is that the head of it 
should be under the Commander-in-Chief, who would however be re- 
quired to obtain the sanction of Government before issuing orders 
productive of unauthorized expenditure. The Medical Deiiartment, as 
at present organized, presents innumerable anomalies. The dual system 
under which an officer in command of a station has to consult two medi- 
cal officers in all matters connected with the troops, has nothing to 
recommend it and should be abolished. The direct subordination to 
Government of the surgeons-generol of British troops, and tbeir conse- 
quent independence of the Commanders-in-Chief, seems indefensible, 
especially in the minor presidencies, the Governments of which have 
practically no control over the British troops serving in their limits. 
There should be a distinct line of military medical supervision, the 
officers of which, fram the surgeon-general downwards, should be 
attached to the staff of the general officers in command, and have no 
civil duties to perform. 

I certainly consider that it would be far better to make the general 
officer responsible for everything that occurred imder his command, and 
that departmental officers should be placed directly under his orders. 
This would enable him to act at once and on his own responsibility when 
any emergency occurred. The departmental officers might afterwards 
report to the heads of their departments. 

Certainly ; hut the arrangement suggested is one that already exists 
and always has been in practice, save as regards the officers of the 
engineer department employed on public works, who are to some extent 
independent. 

Certainly, I would place all, including commissariat, ordnance, 
medical and eugineei-iug staff, directly under the orders of the general 
commanding division or district. I see no ohjeotion to placing the 
heads of these several departments, with the exception of the Public 

la 
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■Works Department, completel)'- under tlie ordein of the Commander-in- 
chief. And as ncnidy nil the officers of the royal engineers serving in 
this countrj’- arc employed under the Public Works Department, it would 
he necessary' to place an esperieneed officer of the Engineers on the stafi 
of the officer commanding the army-eorps, in oi-der that he might 
advise in respect to espenmture on jnilitaiy works, including quarters 
and communications, the requirements of the sapper corps, the pontoon 
train, and in connection with the defence of fortified positions, &o. 

No change seems required in the present relative positions of general 
officers and the departmental officers in their command. As far as I am 
aware, little friction has been felt in this presidency rmder existing 
arrangements. 

Yes; I consider that the several departmental officers should he 
placed directly under the orders of the general officer relative to the 
ordinary conduct of their duties ; hut to make this work efBeetnally, I 
think all general officers should have fuller powers than they now have 
within their commands ; that increased sums of money for current ex- 
penditure should he at tiioir disposal ; and that they should be empowered 
to confirm proceedings of station hoards, as also to sanction recom- 
mendations of commanding officers, not involving great expenditure, 
without reference to army head-quarters. 

Much correspondence would be saved, such as the necessity of going 
to Government for a few horses to have a ration of dry grass issued to 
iiicm, or to strike ofi stores which have been stedGn or lost under excep- 
tional circumstances, and many other minor matters too numerous to 
detail, and which I submit the Government of India should not ho 
troubled with. 

I would not advocate any alteration in the prevailing system, which 
worlcs ■'veil. Commissariat officers (for example) in charge of divi- 
sions and stations are nh-eady subject to the oi'ders of the general or other 
commanding on all matters that are not of a purely departmental 

Iffio general officer should he the paramount authorUy in his come 
mand, and all departmental officers he part of the general stafi of the 
command, just as the assistant udjutant-genoml or assistant quarter- 

^0 l>wds. of departments should ho 
nvL'If through the general commanding, and all discouraged 

except from hun and at his initiation. General officers should been- 
dispose of all matters connected with their own commands 
1 « ” the* there should be no appeal 

Tli^. „ general, except under the most exceptional circumstances, 
fni- t>8 the general's staff officer 

transport, so with the executive engineer, &e., &c. Now 
to officer or an executive engineer is required 

at ^ nith the of the general officer so long as they are not 
departmental mgulntions. All officers in the com- 
rionc i tlio general officer, and he 

regulations ““ concerned, should he the intci-prcter of the 

dircoilt ^1 c°rt»mlj,think that departmental officers should he placed 
^ under the orders of general officers. ' * 

•ind om- general qfficovs eommandiiig divisions 

ffonem! Sr?,." J?mentahlo : they are tied hand and foot, and if a 
StarthoTe ^ ^ never undertake greater responsibilities 

remdred™ References to head-quarters are 

hayrack the Cn ®"li 3 eets. If a privy is required for a 

iSini^s before the 

to mJmve an ? few i-cgimental tents have to he pitched 

nin.st be first iiarraek, say at Eoshawnr, "permission" 

Quarter- Irom Simlu.^ This Tvas positively ordered in a 
fact if issued two or three years ago. In 

lit V at alF° he personally need never incur any responsibi- 

4e;t must manifestly he wrong, and it w-ill he a 

lo command their H'® general oflieers are permitted 

accompliihed,.tl,c 

he eiitdon-n to clerks at army hoad-qnarlors might 

cliifieiier -md infl o great gain to military 

ge?rar?ffleci wifi ^ th.at 

Simla staff vosponsihility, and that it is not the 

I do not mvsclf I>eli?'"*T? • tiiemsclvcs, who cause centraliz.ation. 

of hi= po?t^ e®"®™! not perform the duties 

Ihere arc sercml m he remedy is simple enough, 

mviire of thc-i/eflr ^vho arc no douht fnlb' 

tiK iHdiy and tn^^a^ character of a large proportion of the 
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, , avmy liead-qiiarter' cowaspondeiioe. Voi those who are hot, it would 
bo yery^ instructive i£ a file of drafts " were called for. It seems to me 
that this state of thin^ is mainly due to the desire to make the regular 
tions of the army so minute and detailed as to provide for every case 
that can arise. , , *' 

■This is^impossihle : and so it comes to pass that, whenever anything 
occurs which has not been exactly foreseen by the compiler of the army 
. regulations, a "reference" is forthwith made to head-quarters. 

■hfow it seems to me that the proper system on which an army 
should he administered is for 'the regulations to he general and not too 
minute or particular, and for -general officers to be required to interpret 
them according to the best of their judgment for the good of the 
service. ' • ' 

. _ Ahsqlute uniformity may perhaps have to he sacrificed,' but the public 
-will certainly he better and more cheaply served than under the present 
system. 

Besides, uniformity is practically unattainable, and it is much better 
for the army, to be governed by intelligent men than by unthinking 
machines, even though these latter may possess the advantage of 
having their motions directed from Simla. 

■ Mnjor-Gmeniljt. A. A. Kiulocli, Undoubtedly. It would save much delay, and facilitate business in 
Depatj^ Assistant QviaTtor-iUastcr- cyejy waj”^. It is absurd that the general officer should not be able to 
■ order what he knows to be necessary without reference to the head of a 

department. 


10. Is there any object in the maintenance of three presidential armies ; and 
cotild not the advantages norv derived from the maintenance of such armies he obtain- 
ed in a greater degree by substituting for these four or more army-corps, localized in 
such a manner as to secure the representation in the army of all the classes of ‘which 
the present presidential armies are composed ? 


Lt<mtoTiaiit«QcneraL Sir D. 
Stewart, 

Southern" AfghmUston Fidd Force. 


Lieatenant'Geneml 0* T. Cliam 7 
hcrlaiu, ' late Coxnmandjng 

Otidh Division.. ' • 


lileutenant-General.'W. T. Hughes, 
0 . 31 ., Commandix^ Sirhind BiTislon. 


Xfieut^ant-Gcmeral J.: Forbes, 
Commanding filhow Division.- ' 

MajoT*Gencral . J. Bossj O.B., 
'Commanding Frcsidency Diatriot.' 

Majof-Geneml A.' H.- Hacnntlre, 
C.B., Commanding Hyderabad Snb- 
ai^ary FonSe* • * 

2&ior?6<mexal D. 0« Bright, 'C. b„ 
pomiuandlng Meenit Dlvi»on.- ■ 


' I do not Bee that one of the alternative proposals contained in this 
question has any advantage over the other, ns a matter of pure military 
efficiency. It is a mere matter of detail whether the loi-oes in the 
different presidencies are commanded as they now ate, or whether they 
are broken up into army-corps. Their_ fighting power will be very muon 
the same in either case. Some economies might be obtained W ■fhe aboli- 
tion of the Comm»nders-in- Chief of the different armies, and the snhsla- 
tution of commanders of army-corps, with staffs of inferior status j hut I 
fear the formation of a centralized wm- department would swallow up 
most of tlie sa'vings. I h.ave not suggested the plaeiug of the three 
armies under one Gommander-m-Chief, because he could not well control 
them all on the present system ; and if the dnties now performed by 
the Commauders-in-Chief are ddegated to corps commanders, the necessity 
for a Commander-in-Chief in India would not be apparent. There 
are, however, so many political questions involved in this measure, with 
which I have only a limited acquaintance, that I abstain from giving a 
, decided opinion on it. 

This proposal accords very rimoh ■with my view of the advisability of 
iocalizing the troops in such a manner as shall render speedy mobiliza- 
■tion praotioahle. 

Now that telegraphs and railways have seonred such rapid means of 

■ communioatiou and transport, I see no special reason for retaining the 

■ titles of three separate armies ; but extended powera must be given to 
the commanders of. armyrcorps. 

- None whatever. • ' . •. 

There shoiild he four army-corps for the whole of India, lieutenant- 
generals' commands^ These lientenant-generals should report direct to 
the. Commandei'.in-Chief. Native regiments should be class regiments, 
each recruited within. certain: tOTitorial limits. 

I consider -■that;army-corps, under one Commander-in-Chief, would 
he better than the three presidonl^l ar^es. 

Noj .the suhstitutioh of-ffdm: army-corps would be mdrt .advan-', 
tageouB.- ’ 

. I do not see what 'g,bod would result from doing away with Resi- 
dential armies, wMoU’ eysfem I consider to be by far the best. 

Theoretically, ddubtleRjiRhe formation of the whole Indian aray 
into corps of amalganjatedSaBes appears the best, hut praotioally, look- 
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ing at the great extent of country to 1)0 occupied, and tlie diSorent 
customs of -the men composing the several ai-mies, I thinlc the present 
system is the most convenient. 

Maj.ir-GcBcral 3. 'W. Sdmciflcr, In my judgment, the great sub-divisions of the presidential^ armies 
c.B., commanding Uorthom Divi- of India cannot be too ngidlj’- maintained as a cheot one against the 
sion, Alnscdabad. other. It is already found difficult to recruit the ranks of the Native 

infantry -svith sepoys of tlic old stamp and physique, and this difficulty 
rrould be greatly increased if recruiting rvere required for general service 
in India. The Bombay sepoy is of very domestic habits, and the lines 
are full of families — ^the best guarantee for his loyalty and good eon- 
dnet. To be liable to be sent to very distant points in India for ordi- 
nary garrison duty vronld assuredly make the service most distasteful to 
•the sepoy. It would, in fact, he foreign service when it is remembered 
that some .fifty dialects are spoken in India. 


Bng&iMct'Gc&CTAli G. Burrovrs, 
QaarteT'^stcr«Gciicral, Bombay 
Amy. 


Brigatlior-Gcncwl II. n. A, Wood. 
Cmmaanding Field 

BrigAde. 

Brlpadier-Oenernl C. T. Aitchison, 
C.»., Comroandlug Bombay Bietiiet. 


3Jriga<l»cr*Gcncral T, Q, ITcmn- 
•ter. Commanding Ceded Districts. 


BrigAdicr<(7e0cral J. I. IVTnnny 
Commanding Jlooltan Brigade, 


Brigndlcr-GcncTnl H. F. Bnxd 
Anjtttftnl-Gtucral, Bombay Arm; 


I cotisider that ihe maintenniice of the three presidential armies is 
essential to the safety of the Indian Empire ; and I do not see how the 
advantages now derived from their maintenance could he obtained in a 
greater degree by the substitution of army-corps. 

Any measure which now or hereafter might tend to lessen the dis- ' 
tinctive character of the three presidential armies is most strongly to bo 
dejirecated. 

As they now exist, the numbers are sufficiently near to give the 
desired equilibrium : for, although Bengal has a Native army laigely in 
excess of .Madras and Bombay, it is composed of so many ffistmet 
nationalities, that a combination of the whole can never occm*. 

At present a limited number of Hindustan and Punjab men are per- 
mitted to enlist in the Bombay Aimy. This is of doubtful advantage ; 
and- 1 think it would be ad^dsable to restrict recruiting to the territorial 
limits of each pi’esidency. 


The maintenance of the three presidential armies admits of in- 
dependent action and decentralization, and is therefore most desirable. 


I am a strong advocate for the maintenance of the three presidential 
armies distinct as now. Politically it is our best safcguai’d. 

A localized amy-oorps, representing all classes and castes as pro- 
posed, would not in my opinion be nearly so good. 

^ The gi'cat object is, I presume, on political grounds, thereby hpM- 
ing one against the otiier in case of necessity. Any one being in India 
in iooy could perceive the advantage of the tliree armies being distinct. 
X can see no objection to four or more armies replacing these thi*ee, so 
ong as the representatives of all the classes of which the present armies 
are composed arc maintaiDcd. The less the three are amalgamated, the 
givater the secuntj' in my opinion. 

The introdiietioa of railways and telegraphe has, in my opinion, 
removed the only objections, and I am in favor of the substitution of 
army-corps under the Commander-iu-Chief. 


+i involves issues of the greatest znoznent, demanding 

tuo most careful consideration. It appears to me to he of vital import- 
^ ^ tbo safety of the Empire that we should maintain and encoor- 

a»o tUe distinctJon of race, feelings, and hnkits, wkiok have heretofore kept 
tae various great sections of the people of this country from coaleseing, 
ana Decoming a homogenous race, to whom national feeling and national 
nxtural and possible. Our successes and our safety 
to the ubsenee of any national feeling among 
73,' 5./!^ India, as to our arms, or the superior quality of our race. 
imnoKiw^ people could have rendered our rule 

eoiild monf ® ^ common ground on which they 

intereis, and in theirs, it is therefoii 
the distinctions which make sueh a union im- 
^ouM tin ? ’^ 1 .**'® highest degree important that this principle 

is sftmiitn 1 ^+?^*^ ^ organization of the Native army. Jjthongh it 
others fl,!. ooeffi*” classM produce better fighting material than 
matter l,nve ®P?°®’tion should he offered to any one class, no 

a prenoiidennne ^t^ting qualities, being allowed to obtain too gre.it 
power. I am aware that it is argued— and the argu- 
soldicrs* those of soundness — that it is usele.ss to enlist as 

IVore the To,f tradition, or physique, fighting men. 

arg.?me“t^,"o”M "“li' for sendee wt of IndTa, this 

PTOdiarposiliou of force when the 

Its own eountrv no^lo of mercenaries holding 

those who use invaders — is considered. I reply then to 

not cqii.al in the '"'f'®™ they refer, though 

such rihc Sikh ^ho’^i?”“ I? warlike^las-ccs, 

j he Patlmn, the klahralta, the Kajpoot, or the 6oor- 
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kliaj.are .by nb-ineaBB -so despicable as -is supposed^ and tbafc if well 
selected and' well commanded^ tbey .can- be made efficient soldiers, "very • 
fit, wben led by Sritisb officers, to meet on more tban an equality tlie 
more warlike races wbo, wben in' opposition -to ns, would bave lost tbe 
directing influence of ■fcbeir English leaders. It is necessary, moreover, 
tbat employment should be f ou'tid for men of tbese classes wbo would 
otherwise be -the nucleus of bands of discontented wanderers open ■to the 
■ oilers and tlie seducements of tbe many seditious characters who must 
necessarily be found in this vast eoTmtiy. Again, these despised classes 
■give in their less warlike spirit an assurance of a greater fidelity, and 
yield a more ready and willing obedience to the demands of ' discipline, 
t have included in the list of 'the more warlike tribes tbe. S^Iahra'tta of 
"Western India, because I feel assured there lingers still among this race 
the traditions of bygone grca'tness, and that it would be a grave poli-tical 
ei-i'or to close to such a numerous and dangerous class the entrance to 
military service, where the inedination and power for evil is reduced -to 
a minimum, while previous history has sho'wn that, when disciplined 
and well commanded, the blabratte soldier is fitted to compe'te in war 
with the soldier from any part of India. Erom the above I arrive at 
the conclusions 

(1) that every race willing to take service in India should not only 
be permitted but encouraged to enlist j 
(Zy that no class or caste should be allowed to obtain an undue pre- 
* ponderance in the army. _ ■ . 

Thea® principles being accepted and borne in mind, the terri'torial di'vi- 
sions of the army of India do not appear to me to be of first importance. 
The fact that service at a long distance from his native place is distaste- 
■fi-ii to the Indian soldier, and tbat a system of general reliefs extending 
from the I^orfch to the South of India would involve serious expense, 
leads to the natural arraugement which gives a description of partial 
localization to the varions sections of the army in the country in which 
they are enlisted. This seems not only unobjectionahle hnt desirable, 
as tending to render the sepoy more contended, and at the same time ■to 
foster the liistinctlons and difierences happily existing between the 
varions classes of the inhabitants of _ India. _ In former days, when 
commnnicationa were had or non-existmit, it na'turally oconrred that 
these armies ntilized in the district in which they were enlisted should 
receive a distinct organization and assnme the form of separate armies.. 
How that railroads and telegrigih lines connect the most distant parts 
of India, the reason for ■the maintenance of this form of administration 
disappears, and there remain the following objections to the change 

l«i. ^The taeoessi'ty for preserving a ais-fcuic'tion between the armies. 

The danger of over centralization. 

3rd. The impossibility of one man esLercising an efficient control 

over an army spread over so great an extent of conn'try. 

The gravity of -the first objection cannot he overes'timated, and if the. 
abolition of the presiden'fcial armies wo'uld necessarily have -the efEeot of 
breaking down the marked line which uow separa'fces the native element 
of each, I think the al'teration would be most dangerous to the safety of 
■the Empire, and therefore to ho earnestly deprecated. But there appears 
no reason why the present distinction and difference of race and feeling 
should not he preserved equally well under such a system as that indi-. 
cated in the question, as under existing arrangements. The remaining 
two objections can without difficulty he overcome by according, to .-the. 

g eneral officers commanding corps the fullest po'wers eousistenfwith a 
ue Buhordinatiou to the supreme head of the army. There is however 
one couditiou which must be accepted if the amalgamation of all the 
military forces in India is to he a success, and cai-ried out in the 
interests, and wi'th a view to •the well-being, of all portions of the army 
alike, and that is that the Commander-in-Chief in India must not 
be connected 'witb any of the eoips, and his staff must he filled hy 
officers from all the various armies. Ho arrangemeut,- ■under which the 
Commander-in-Chief of the whole army was required also to exercise the 
immediate comruand of one of the army-corps could he expected to 
work ‘for the good of -the whole, or give satisfaction to all. With this 
pro'viso the change would, I believe, not only he advantageous ■to. -the 
.Statej hut also henefioial.to the armies of the minor presidencies, whose 
cMusz-independent state gives’, them .no real-- independence, while their 
jjominal separation deprives '.iihem. of an equal share' in the care and 
considera-tion of ■the S'qpreme - Grovernment. To the existing arrange- 
ments I ascribe in a great measure the fact of the supposed superiority 
of the Bengal over the other armies, as- for years the latter ha-ve been 
relegated almost to .."the position of local police, without hopes of dis- 
■tinction or of employrdent . on acrive service. Had this treatment led to 
a. de-terioration ..in the ■.avuiies of hfadras and Bombay, it could hardly 
have been held a'.sarprising. result j but sjjeaking for tbe Bombay arm 3 ’', 
' having had a not _iuconsiderahle- experience of that of Bengal, whose 
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Ilia'll efficiency I most leadily acknowledge, I would assert that the 
Native troops oS this jpresideiwgr are capable and ready bow, as ever, to 
give a quality of service equal to that within the possibilities of any 
body of soldiers under tue Indian Government. Although I believe 
that a scheme which, while preserving the distinct local character of the 
various scetions, would, for administrative purposes, weld the whole of 
the military forces in India, including those under the direct control of 
the Supreme Government, into one grand army, is possihle and desirable, 
1 do not anticipate that any financial saving would result from its 
adoption, hut I would advocate the change in the interests of all, but 
more especially of those of the minor armies which, brought under the 
Commandcr-in~Chief in India, might loot forward to sharing equally 
the opportunities of active service against the enemy as they occur. 

I should think that four or more army-corps, localized as proposed, 
u’ould be better than the present system of three presidential armies. • 

I attach great importance to the entire separation of the three 
presidential armies as at present. 

The advantages of such distinction, especially in the ease of the 
Madras army, were patent in the mutiny, and it has always been a cause 
of regret to me that it has 'been necessary, unavoidably so no doubt, to 
bring so many of the troops of that presidency into Bengal provinces. 

It is to them foreign service. It entails great increase of espense 
in the shape of extra batta, and special family allowances, or the alter,, 
native heavy cost of moving and housing the numerous families and 
establishments that are generally attached to a Madras regiment. 

It brings them into contact with difEerent races and nationalities, and 
tends to break down the barriers hitherto so advantageously maintained. 

It cannot bo conducive to the public interests that Madi'ns troops 
serving at Calcutta, Alipore, or elsewbere should be in receipt of extra 
pay (batta), and special allowances given to their families, while Bengal 
troops serving alongside or at adjacent stations are~on ordinary canton-, 
ment allowances. 

^ that by some redistribution of stations between the Madras 
and Bombay armies it might be possible to keep the troops of tbe 
Mauras army more slriotly within their own presidency and south of 
tue JNerbudua, and so save the heavy cost entailed by bringins' them 
into our provinces north of that line of demarcation. 

So far from any change being carried out with the advantages sug- 
gested in the question, I believe it would have a contrary effect, aid 
would openthewayto interchange of thought and feeling which would 
be very prejudicial to the interests of tlie Empire. 

Any eban^ in the direction indicated would necessarily lead to an 
the status of the Madras and Bombay armies, and to a 
gradual fusion which is much to be deprecated. 

It might be possible to divide the large army of Bengal into two 
marata™ a harrier as far os possible between 
measure would lessen the present 
dilUcultics of rohenng troops of tbe Bengal army. 

luipTOsiMo to keep Eunjidiis for lengthened periods in Lower 
tbe Northern Provinces. -This necessitates 
jTcquont xciiofs at alaeavy cost. 

jMch only I have been able to look into 
xue ^iBstion ol the amalgamation, or i-ather change of organization, of 
armies and their staff, I believe there is a verylrsaa'gerated 

p css ion as to the economy which would result from such a nicasuro. 

armL^^‘“E;,.rf“k objections to rotaining throe presidential 

trative Rinff necessitate a laige and espensivo adminis- 

iinder might bo reduced if the Native army was placed 

tial fhi> 1 1 Seeondly, while the armies are presiden- 

regarded as being to some extent 
aro^m-ida in H I Consequently, reference and applications 

escSufllv ti Govopm^ts, which, with fow exceptions, have 

the cxistoneo of Government of India. Thirdly, 

nractipp in armies _ gives rise to different systems ani 

are emnlorod I embarrassing when the troops 

Hm eS±&« 0 "’“ P'-<=sidcntial limits” Eoui-thly, undtr 

lin eonal troops of all three presidencies do not enjoy 

Government connection with the Supreme 

the Comnniirln,- Bengal btnng directly administered by 

Govcnimcn't of India, under the immediate orders of the 

the sister iin.« 1 • ’ Si “'°rc favorable position than the armies of 

should not be. She armies of the three 
that Govemracntonlv' Iho Supreme Government and by 

(as stated bernroi ? I^'®n®nldbe more eonveniontly done by having 
I Slated before) but one army, formed into a certa^ dumber of arm/; 
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corps, and placed under one^Commander-m-Clxief, who should he uncon- 
xiected Tvith. any o£ tlie corps. 

• Muc'k IS' said in different quarters atont tHe political necessity for 
iinving three separate armies. The political ; side of the question I 
un^Tstand to he tliisj that ervery advantag'e should he taken of the fact 
th^thepopmationof India is made up of an-aggregatiou of several races 
and castesj haying -iheir several different social and religious peculiarities, 
and teibai animosities. ■ As these elements o£ antagonism strengthen 
oim hold on the^ country, we should abstain from doing anything to 
' conditions, ^and to create a national feeling amongst the 

dincrent races, so as to induce them to coalesce. In altering the exist- 
ing military system, I see no necessity for neglecting the conditions 
above described. 

Having ascertained what is the number of Native troops actually 
needed for all India, that number should represent the strength of the 
future. Native army. It should then be divided into a certain number 
of army-corps With a proportion of British troops attached to each. And 
eaeharmy-eoips should have a certain amount of territory to hold. The 
Native troops belonging to the several army-corps would ordinarily servo 
within the limits of their provinces, but would be liable to serve beyond 
those limits in ease of war and when ordered to take their tour of duty 
on the frontiers. 

The army-corps having been told off, tbe wliole sbould be placed 
under a Commauder-in-Chief, wbo, assisted by a staS taken from the 
service generally, and not from any particular corps or province, should, 
under the orders of the Government of India, carry out the adminis- 
tration of the army as a whole : constantly touring from one province 
to another, and seeing for himself the actual condition of the troops. 
IT nder this arrangement we should attain the use of a more simple and 
less costly maohinery for administrative purposes. 

In_my opinion the maintenance of three distinot presidential armies 
is advisable on military and political considerations. The control of the 
whole army in India scattered over so vast an area is probably too much 
for one Commander-in-Chief, even tbongh be may bave served in all 
three presidencies and^ have thus become partial^ acquainted with all 
the varied rights, privileges, customs, and tramtions of the three 
armies. If, however, it he determined to have three or four army-eorps 
under one Oommandertin-Chief, it will certainly he necessary to give 
the genial officers commanding such eoips more extended powers 
than divisional o'fficers possess. Politically, I think that the present 
distinctiveness of the ttiree armies, and tihie entire absence of social 
bond between them, would be one of our greatest elements of safety 
in tbe event of internal revolt or attempt at intrigue by a hostile foreign 
power. 


rcolonoi X. H. Murray, Depaty I gee no reason for the maintenance of three presidential armies, 

^tillcry j think less than five army-corps will be found to meet the 

requirements of India. 

Colonel D. Standon, Assistant I consider the maintenance of three distinct presidential armies to 
Adjntant-Goneral, Burma Division. i,g ^ matter of great, if not of vital, importance. 

Taking into consideration the very many points of difference as 
regards constitution and composition between the existing three armies 
with all their heterogeneous elements of class and caste, and concoraitant 
prejudices, it would, I think, be very undesirable, if not hazardous, to 
make any change m this respect. Contemplating the immerfse extent 
of country in which the troops of the three armies are cantoned, and in 
many instances the great intervening distances between military rtations, 
it would be a matter of difficulty hud obvious inconvenience, in spite of 
the improved means of commnnication existing, to exercise efficient 
. control over all from tbe bead-quarters, of one sole and undivided 
army of India” located at Simla. 

I cannot think that the advantages now derived from the main- 
tenance of three separate armies could be obtained in even an egnal 
degree by the substitution for these of three or more army-corps, even ' 
if these army-eorps were so localized as to seenre tbe representation 
of .all the classes oS. wbieh the present three armies are composed. The 
' salutaiy local control over each separate army, under a system which, 
with ite attendant ^eeinl knowledge and valiuible and varied experience 
possessed by the', mrebting aiithorities, has for so long a period proved- 
satisfactory, would still be wanting. 

In fact, an innovation of -the kind suggested might he liable -to 
mnoh miseonstructiohi .and to have a disturbing, not to say injurious, 
effect on tbe minds 'of many portions of tbe Native soldiery, . prone as 
sepoys-always are to cling' persistently to old local traditions, and always 
•averse to radical-changes affecting in any way their . local and class 
.prejudices. '• V' ' • 
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Betta^ possibly, tlie total abolition of tbo Madras or coast army 
than the entire extinction of its separate and individual existence. 


LicutCTiant-OoloBcl H. A. IrritfJe, 
OSichtia? Dcpnty Assistant Quar- 
tcr*2Iastcr*Genctal. 


Every consideration of eflSciency and economy points to the aboli- 
tion of the obsolete division of the Indian armies by presidencies. It 
is an anachronism, -whioh would be fitly replaced by more modern 
machinery. 


Jlnjar A. A. A. Kinlodi, Dcpnty As far as I can sec, there are great objections to the maintenanee of 
Assistant Qaarier-Mastw-Gcncrnl. three presidential armies, with an extensive staff and estahlishments, 
and with different regulations, causing considerable trouble when troops 
belonging to the different presidencies happen to be bronght together 
on service. 

The substitution of about five army-corps, localized as might be 
most convenient, with one set of regnlamons applicable to all, would be 
a very great improvement. 


Cniitain M. J. Klng-Harman, It matters little whether they are called presidenoy armies or atmy- 
Deputy Assistant Qnarter.AlBster- corps, SO long as each army, under command of a lieutenant-general, 
is more or less localized, and kept in such a state of readiness for active 
service, that the more northerly army or armies (if the Punjab and Sind 
frontiers are to draw from separate bases} are always fit in every way 
for an immediate advance, and that those in rear are ready to be moved 
up with little delay to take their places, either by rMiments, brigades, or 
divisions, &e., and so on. 


presidential armies are retained, should the troops of these armies serve, 
as a rule, in their own presidencies, except when called out for war; or should they 
take a shave of frontier and other general duty ? . 


Licntenaiit'Ocncnl Sir D. IT, 
Stewart, E.C.B., CommaiidiQg 
Sonthrm Afg-banUt&n Tield I'erce. 


LirotcnantvGcncral 0. T. Ctiaw. 
Mrlalm c,8i., 2atQ Oommatuliatr 
Oadh Dhision. ® 


X .*-,1 "R*. 7 

C.B , tXtaiMtdbg So-lijtl 


In any case I tliinJc tKe ntmies slioiildj as a nile, serve only in 
their own presidencies in time of peace. But all should be required to 
serve in distncfs which do not furnish recruits for the army. That is 
to say, all the presidencies should take a tour of service in Burma^ Aden, 
and the Andaman. This would habituate all to service across sens-i 
very aesuable object, 

" rule, serve in 

on a^^nTitfrWl^ ° service near their homes 

on a small salary than at a distance therefrom on superior pay. 

“°rth of Bengal, taite^^service in 
the Bombay presidency, and in Sind freely, as also in 

come to the Madras and Bombay presidenoy men do not 

to s^ to tbetr dSiK’d^y 

of difficrimt races (especially of the tropical portion 

Nortb-West is hateful to the men of the South; and 

To cireumsOT^ rninds 800 or 300 miles is an immense distance : 
tioro doubt but that the men of the coast army regard Jubbnl- 

Snugor as their penal settlements. If sent to the Pnniab and 
ar^ stations, I am sure consternation would 

their farnm^fOT needfid to separate the men from 

and S“h Moreover, the distances to which sick 

costly tliau°can w^I ®??“ ?'^® ffrent and more 

wonldljonrohibiti^i'* indefinitoly, Jeavo 

inoroascd^chanres fn! Bubjeoted to considerably 

in force. ^boso entitled to free passage under any regulations 

srrrfe obtains throughout all regiments for 

S ofXm wb^r^^^ a^arantce for the Slate employ- 
ronsons poiicv hGino. anses j but I ibink it advisable for many 

mjss.t’tts'lri'L'is'u.r- “• *“ 

hfadras rcSmeids^Unnor T* V be very expensive to cmploy 

thc price of rice Jb c ^ calculated upon 

wonld incrcL more -n considerable even in Central India, and 

bay army. ^ views are equally applicable to the men of the Bom- 

of “’•raies should bo retained. In times 

ace, omi so far as the exigcneies .of the service mil permit, our class 



ZiioutGtuinfc-G<inehil J. iForb'cSj 
'Commanding Mhow DiviBion. ' 


Mnjor-Goncral . J. Boss> o.n.> 
Commanding I^sidcnc;^ Bistrici. . 

' ^rajoT’Goncral A< H. ^acmtiro, 
O.B., Coxuranndhig Hyderabad Sub- 
. Bidiary Forco. 

. ^Injor-Gcncml H.O. Bright, OJJ., 
Commanding 'Sdnemt BlviBlon.. 


Slnjor-Gcnefal J« 'W.' Schneider, 
c;b.. Commanding Hortheru Divi- 
sion, Alnhedabad. 


Brigadicr-Gcneml G. Birtows, 
Quartor-MastGr-Gencial, Bombay 
Army^ 

Brigadier-Gcncml H. H..A«‘Wbod, 
O.B., Commanding PeeBia Field 
Brigade. 


.BrJgndlor-Gencral C« T. AlteluBon, 
0.11., Commanding. Bombay Bia-' 
trict. - ■ ' 


'Brigftdicr-GenoTal P, G. Kempster, 
Commanding Ceded PiBbTicts. 


Brigadier-General' J. I. hlurray, 
•htDoltau Brigade. ■ 

Brigadier-General H. F. Brooho, 
Adjutant-General, Bombay Army. 


, Colonel j. A..T^lcr,-0,iJ., v.a; 
Commanding 4 tli Goorkhos, ' ond- 
latriy Commanding a Brigade. 
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regiments Bhonld be'ordindrily’located in the provinces from which they 
are rcoruited. ■ But all should take their turn at frontier and general 
duty. Every Native soldier should he enlisted 'for service in omr part- 
of the wdrld 5 and in war tame Native regiments should he freely used 
abroad. ' 

I would recruit for general service, hut would localize with reference 
■ .'to the food the different' classes subsist on. I would not, except in war, 
require a rloo-cating phople to serve in a country where none is produced. 
Compeusation for idee where none is gro'wn must entail a hea'vy charge 
on 'the State. 

All should he treated as one army. 

I consider that the troops of the three presidential armies ^ould 
BOiwe, as a mle, in their own presidencies. Southern troops are not 
adap'ted for serving in cold climates, and vice versd. 

I have no experience of -the Bombay army, except that they have • 
their o-wn frontiesr 'to defend. I know Madras troops, and it would 
doubtless he more henefloial to them to he brigaded with other tTPops j 
hut the conditions of their engagements to serve would render this a 
very oxjiensivo arrangement. The compensation they receive for dear- 
ness of rice is very large, and tho enormous families they are allowed to 
oarry about with them mokes their movements very expensive. 

This question is answered by the preceding one. Sepoys of the 
Bombay army, should, of course, take a shore in duty on territory re- 
. cognized as the frontier of this presidency. In time of war, the Native 
soldier is required to go wherever he is ordered ; and Bombay troops 
have always responded promptly to the call for foreign service. 

The presidential armies should, as a rule, serve in their o-wn presi- 
dencies, except when called out for war. 

Tlie pmsideuiial armies should serve, as a rale, in their own pmsiden- 
cics, except when called out for wai-, and shoTild he kept 'as distinct as 
possible. ■ 

I think they should serve, as a rule, in their own presidencies, 

' taking a share of frontier duties, which is the best school for both 
ofBeers and men. 'When called out for war or an emergency, they 
shoTild he sent anywhere. Bombay ■tooops ore prepared to do so now. 

As a rule, I imagine it is more economical -to keep 'troops to their 
O'wn pi'esidenoy. It would he expensive to send Madras regiments (rice- 
eating) to serve in Punjab, and to aend_BeDgal (regiments (flour-eating) 
to serve in Trichinopoly. 

As a rule, in their own presidencies, except when required for war 
or other special duty. 

"Whether the presidential armies are retained or not, the 'troops of 
each army or corps, as it may hereafter be designated, should, as a rule, 
serve in their o-wn, division of the country, and should not, I -think, be 
employed on general'dnt]/ in the other parts of India. The unpopularity 
of removing the men long distances from ■their homes, the advantage of 
maintaining the exiBting_ ignorance of other parts of India which is'now 
found in the various sections of the army, and the cost of the reliefs, 
seem sofliciont reasons- to - .■urge in support of this -view. . Equally, 
however, whether the military forces are organized in separate armies - 
or in corps, it is of great importance -with regard to their efficiency, the 
cultivation of esprit, arid their instruction m the art of war, that each 
territorial division should 'always furnish its quota for service .on the 
frontier. These -troops, • when so enmloyed, would be under the control 
of the general officer commanding tho northern corps or the frontier 
division, and would ^ periodically' relieved by regiments from their own 
army or corps. It may be m’ged that serious expense would be incurred 
if regiments -were sent from Madras to the north-western frontier; and 
this no doubt is true. Bvit ;.the cost of -these moves would represent a 
value in the effieiem^ of -that- army which cannot he over-estimated. 
The troops of all armies or corps, should, of course, be available for active 
service in any 'part of India- bf ' of . the ■world. 

If retained, they should serve, as a rule, in their own presidencies. I 
donht if -the Madias and a' large portion of the Bombay troops conld 
. stand the elimate of the Punjab and north-west frontier; nor could tho ^ 

. Goorkhas, Sikhs, mid ;Paihans stand -that of Madras and some ports of' 
.'Bombay; In tirncJjf;' war T- -would employ -them all wherever required. 

14 . . 
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Colonel H. K. Bame, C.'C^ Score* 
tnrj to Gorernment of IndiOj 
HiUtarj Dcpartincut. 


Colonel J* Macdonald, CA., Scero* 
taxy to GoTcmmcnt of Bombajv 
Militaty DcpartincDt. 


They should, ns a rule, serve strictly ■within the limits of their own 
presidencies, unless called out for war, and should not take any share of 
general duty. _ _ . 

Under eristing arrangements, Burma is to Madras troops what the 
frontier duties of the north-western and south-eastern frontier and 
Sind and Southern Afghanistan are touBengal and Bombay troops. 

Under any arrangement, whether as belonging to presidential 
armies or to the army of India divided into army-coips, the troops shonld 
serve in garrisons within the limits of their respective commands or dis- 
tricts, unless ncce^itaied by war to serve elsewhere. IVontier duty 
shonld he shared by all. 


Colonel J. Michael, C.S.I., 8ccre« 
iaiT to Goremment o£ Modxas, 
Militaij DQKiYtmcnt. 


Colonel A. H. Momr, Depttl^ 
ildjatnut'Qcncnl, Ilojat ArtlUoty 
in India. 


Colond B, Standen, AanUtant 
Adjutant«aenoral,Qarma Dltridon. 


Xilcntenanl-Colonol II. A. Little, 
Odieiatlnf? Bopotjr ,^BisUnt 
Quartcr'Mastcr.GcncRil. 


Sfajor A. A. A. Kmloeh, iJcpxity 
Aisistant Qnartcr-Moster-Goncxal. 


CrWn M. J. Klng.Haman. 

Deputy Assistant (itinncr.Mastcr. 
CeneraL 


I believe it to he most desirable that the service of each army he, as 
much as possible, restricted to the limits of its own presidency. "Wheh 
troops of the different armies come together in' time of war, it is no 
doubt beneficial, emulation is esreited, and the novelty of the thing is 
enjoyed, hut, speaking on behalf of the Madras army, I am sure that it 
is distastefid to the sepoy to ho colled upon to serve in garrison far from 
home associations and as a foreigner. 1 venture to say that the distaste 
would be equally felt by a Sikh or a Goorkha regiment called on to serve 
a three-years’ tour in one of onr sonthem or vrestem coast stations. 
I doubt, moreover, the political advisability of breaking down any of 
the social harriers which exist between the presidential armies. If a 
third of the Madras and Bombay armies had been serving in the north, 
and a third of the Bengal army in the south, prior to 1857, might not 
reciprocal ties have heenfoundto exist between them ; and who shall say 
that Southern India would not have been drawn into the net ? Some 
may say the mutiny would not then have occurred, or that such a thing 
is no longer possible ; hut who can tell? In 1856 many officers of judg- 
ment and ^erience, who were doomed to fall by the hands of Iheirown 
men in 1857, would have ridiculed the idea of a general mutiny. 

I would, as far as oiroumstances permit of it, keep the troops of the 
different presidencies to their own presidencies, excepting of course when 
railed out for war ; and I would not make it n fixed rule that they should 
take a snare of xconlaer and other general duty. 


I am of opinion that presidential armies should, as a general rule. 
Wo T owe presidencies except for very special reasons, such 

« wU“ J^^^denoies ordered to a frontier. 


and general duty, as thus 
an opportumty of comparing th^sdves mth other 
re^lenl. ^^ould not he allowed 

shoffid^S advisable that troops 

^ presidencies. It causes oonsid- 

ffitwed a^oiiJ^ and pr^ents graeral officers from having the nn- 

ought to possess, questions hfving con- 
stantly to he referred to the presidency to which a regiment belongs. 

whaTr^rime^te showing 

(“lodal) and stations compose the different brigades of 

mand^ther^Kre"'"'’’ army-eorps, and by whTm W oom- 
ramsetoSte^H “ ^ providing for a regular relief, subject of 
beSg rivra Wd?n“ emergency. So that on thi order 

on^f f? ™.i • ° mobilize, say, the northern or first armv- 

LSinarion f ‘ would be tL 

All • ’ ™ ireops further south, and so on. 

keptwitffi?ffir^Vjw‘“ oaoh army-corps should be 

foi some vorv s^nl ™ command, and not moved out of it, unless 

ments coimiS^? w and for this reason of course aU regi- 

almost entircWthe?in*tb'^p' Dopas, Punjabis, &o., would be kept 
Ifortb-IVestem Pm • PuTOah or in the upper portion of the 

Home, L bSi- local regiments,^ Central India 
the same as l^h? P’^os'mt hut being told off to brigades, 

is now feasible without “tension of the railways, this 

Aladms. All tbisk a ^^b Bombay and 

methodically the out, if arranged 

to be undcr^nc armv whether the northern frontier is 

it is to bo under a long lme of frontier, or whether 

wards, and the ntlin- . 1 . corps, rao drawmg from the Punjab down- 
latter would of couTco Sind and Bombay downwards. Tlio 

Moreover/tbr^J*® ““t oasily worked, 

armies are compoceA ei,„,?-|j'i o^e™™ts of winch the present presidential 
•exposed should be kept iviththoir own imics as much as 
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, possible} and the same rule- should- apply to the army-corpBj’ -which 

. -should each enlist as much as. possible within its o-wn pro-vince or 
command j and the ruling- o£ Government prohibi-ting the emistment o£ 
Goorkhas into any but certain named regiments shovild be most strictly 
enforced. 

In a similar way schemes should he drarro up, laying do-wn exactly 
■ vrhat stations should furnish -troops in case o£ a war with Surma or 
China, or a force being required to land on the Persian coast, &c. ; and 
what -troops would support or relieve them. 

The whole army in India to be under supreme command of one 
general, " the Commander-in-Chief in India,” who would also be the 
Mili-tary Member of Council, with one Guarter-Master- General and one 
Adjutant- General : the senior in each of these departments to hold the 
rank and receive the pay of deputies. 

All troops in India, Burma, &o.j to be rmder the sole con-trol of the 
" Commander-in-Chief.” 

12. Is tliei'B any Teasomvliy troops of all the three armies shonld not serve in 
Bimna ? 


Iiiontcnant-Gonornl Sir D* U. 
Stewart, CornTnonding Sontli- 

ern Afglianistaa Fiidd Force. 


liieutenant- General C. T. Chain« 
lierlain, o.fi.i., lato Coramaiidiii^ 
Oadli DxviBion. 


Xiientcnant-Genml W. T. 
Hogbes, an., ConunandlD^ Sirblnd 
Division. 

X<ieQtena]it>Gcncral J. * Forbes, 
r!nTnTn n T»ling Mbow Division. 


I sec no reason against their doing so. On the contrary, I -think they 
should ho required to servo there in turn. Pathans and Sikhs would 
not like the climate; hut men of these nationalities have served there 
before, and a tour of duty in that pro-rince would not come round to a 
soldier more than once in his period of service. 

My reply to question No. 11 has somewhat answered this ; hut I 
may add that ns Calcutta, Barrackpore, and the seuth-eastem frontier 
stations [are much disliked by up-country Natives on account of -the 
climate and change of diet, they would detest Burma, which is far more 
damp, is only reached by the sea, is at the antipodes from -their homes, 
and has no redeeming features. 

Fever, spleen, and other illnesses would certainly arise from -the 
changes to which their constitutions would be subject; and as the 
Madras soldiers are rice-eating men, inured to "damp heat, they are 
every way more fitted for garrisoning the stations in that province than 
Bengal troops. 

1 cannot say about the Bombay army ; but it -would be expensive to 
employ -them. 

1 know of none. 

It wo-uld be better that regiments leciui-ted on or near -the coast or 
in tbe south should serve in Burma. 


IMajor-Generai ' J- Eoss,^ o.a., I can" see uo reason. 

Ckixxmiandiz^ Fresidency DUtriet. 


Major-GmcTal A. H. Alncmtiro. No reason. I Consider the troops of all presidencies shonld serve m 
on., Gommandiag Hyderabad Sob- , Burma 
Bidiaxy Vorcc. ■ ' ' - 

Major-Gcneial E. O. Bngbt, o.B., ■ I know no . reason" against it ; hut the Madras troops being • in a 

Comioaiiding Meerut Division great measure quartered on the seaboard, and Burma being a rice- 

produoing country, it has heen.fo'und convenient -to find the -troops 
from that army. ' : ■ ■ ■ 

Major-General 3. 'W. Bebufader, 1 can see no reason why troops of the three armies should not serve 

on., Coumianding Northern J»ri- Jq Burma-. The Bombay sepoy goes cheerfully -to Aden: he would go, 
tion, Abmedabad. equally gladly to Burma, -with the usual advantages, pfr., free rations, 

half-hatta, and the grant of warm underclothing or compensation, if 
such should be considered necessary, in lieu -thereof. From an espe- 
, , rienee of five years' command in Aden, I would advise that only a very 

limited number of fanulies, if any, should be allowed -fco accompany 
regiments proceeding to Burma. The service should never extend over 
two years. , 

Brigttdier-GonMal G. Bnrrd-irs, filiere is no reason why Bombay troops ^ould not serve in Burma, 

•Quarter-^ater-GcnOTal, Bombay ' except the expense of -transporting them thither. 

Brigadicr-Genotal H. H. A. ■ There is no reason, as far as I am aware, why the troops of all the 
Wood, O.B., Commanding Doeso rtn-ee armies should not serve in Burma, pro-vided -they are kept distinct. 

- Vicld Brigade. 

Bri^^er-Geninral C. T. Aitclil- None wha-fcever. Ail -troops shonld be compelled to serve wherever 

eon, O.B., Com m a n ding "Bomtay their services may he uigen-fly required. ' 

- , ... - . 

Biiga^cr-Goneml r. G. koihp- I know of no reason -why they should not, except Bombay is rather 

ator. Commanding Ceded DisMcts. .. . -^^;mit from Burma. ' The Bengal troops served in Burma before the 
' mu-tiny, and I do not kiiow why they should not take a -tour again. 
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jSri^iticT'GciiciQl J* X* jSXtLrraTj 
Mooltan Brigado. 


’Brjgadier-Gcacral H, T. Brooke, 
Adjatant'Ocncral, Bomlmy Army. 


Colonel J. A. *iytlcr, 0.».,T.a, 
Comm&ndiag 4t'h Goor^lia3, and 
lately ^tmnanding a Brigade. 


Colonel H. K. Bnmei O.n.^ 
Seeretaiy to Gorerntneni o£ ladia^ 
UiHfary Depattment. 


Colonel if. Macdonald. c.is.. 
Secretary to Goremment o£ Bom- 
Ijay, MiliUoy Department. 


Colonel J. Michael, aeA., Secre- 
tary to Gorenunont of ^dras. 
Military Department. 


ColimoJ A. II. Mnmr, Depnty 
AajutAut-Ocuctal, Uojul AttSUcrv 
in Imlia, ' •' 


Colonel D. Standon, As^stnnti 
AdjBtaut-Gcacral, Bunnii DiTHion, 


I.!rK(rsw.t-Cn1offt n. A. I.Utl 

, H-;raty A;"i5taul Qua: 

t'J’.IUi*.. r-Ger.crBl. 

-I. .1. A. Kvnioch, Drpo* 
Aliij.-sr.*, li-aricr.SIajttr-Graoral 
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Tes ; climate and food are cspeeially adapted to tte Madras sepoys, 
and altogetlier imstrited to Nortb.-'iYest and Punjab men. I cannot 
speak so confidently regarding- tlie Bombay army. 

Beyond tbc reasons given in tbe reply to the previous question 
against tlie employment in peace time of troops beyond the lunits of 
their own presidencies, I can see no objection to troops of all armies 
serving in Burma. As, liorrover, there would he no special advantage 
in efBeiency or military education to be obtained from service in Burma 
in peace time, there appears no more reason for troops from the Punjab, 
Central India, or Bombay -to go to Burma than there would he for 
troops from Bengal to be sent to Aden. . 


None, except the climate, which I am afraid that the three nationali- 
tics ahovementioued would not stand for long, though they would do so 
no doubt for perhaps a year or so. 

Por reasons already given, I would deprecate any mixture of the 
garrison serving in Burma. 

If it is intended by the question whether Burma might not he gar- 
risoned by troops of eiUer presidency, I shonld say there is not ; and it 
would be an advantage, financially,,!! Bengal troops could be sent, as it 
would not he necessary to continue the system under which it is consid- 
ered foreign service to Madras troops. 

But neither the Bengal nor Bombay armies could, at then- present 
stength, provide for the occupation of British Burma, while such 
distant service would he in a measure distasteful and call for fi-equent 
reliefs. 

Hone, except on the score of expense. Unless for field service, tlie 
sending of troops to Burma fi-om distant parts of India would only 
““““ without ensm-ing any important professional 


I ^ow of no valid reason why troops of the three armies should not 
Mr^ in Bumaj hut I would say, let weB alone ; and leave the garrison 
* 1 ° Madras army, who have become acous- 

0* 'Woree, and 

vriio^ on tlie \rnoIe^ do not dislike it, ^ 

time *]?’®® armies were called upon in peace 

5ts of iSL prejudicially enhstment in some 

fenishth^tfnT^r Particulox the Bengal army should not 

Wnriiabletr^ eanason of the province, oB Bengal regiments 

« service beyond sea, or to^ any territo- 

British a, rma ®.°^®““®at- The fact of the administration of 

moni connection with the Govern- 

in the ^ ^ an cspecml aroument in favor of the troops 

a*™”? argument in favor of the exclusive emnlev- 
were ^ops in Burma that men who live on wheaten cates 

li^ ou rice “a«Uy and economically suiiplied with rations .is men who 

that the TOst of mooted, 

Madras troops ®®®Sal troops was mqro than dohhle that of 

fora noriod ^ one Bengal sepoy 

Ben"nl%T^VouHT®n *°c*-?*n prevailing, the cost for a 
fornmoa^^ofB,irtyd.^.B'.‘’'^“'®'^°’'“'^^“'^“® sepoy it is Ifs. 6-8-4, - 

hcc^^re^y^le®®en”4''’nud J? Madras sepoy has 

whe.-it trade with Unner^n"^®'^^®^.*!'®^® ’® “ mten-nption to the 

Sf ttSSr “S' ‘pi 

they have scri^^n 2? . '''’I’y f^ej" should not servo in Burma, as 
r nave served m China, m JIalta, and in Cypi-us. 

men, accastomed*S^’ ™AS*ao that it would ho undesirable to keep 
climate ‘® “ like the Punjab, too long in a damp 
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13. (a) Does tlie orgamzation of the Cpnumssariat Depai’tmeiit meet the re- 

quiremente of TFar ? , ■ , 

(6) ' AnrV if nOt, in -what way caii it ho improyed \nth6ut adding to its cost ? ' 


' Iiiouicuatit«GGncTal : Sir * !>■ ' 
Sten*art, Ck)iamandiQg Sontli- 

ern Afglmnistan JField Fotcc^ 

iiiGtitoii&nt-GonGtal C. T..Cham« 
'berldin^ C.6.i.| lato ' Commanding 
Oudb Dirision. • 


Identcnant-GcnDrai'W.T. Hughes, 
o.^*. Commanding SurMnd Division. 


Dientcnant'Oeneral J. Forbes, 
Commanding Jllhow Division. 


hlajor^Gencral • 3 . Boss, b.D., 
Commanding Fresidoncy District, 

hlajor-Gcncml A. H. STaeintire, 
o.n.. Commanding Hyderabad Sub> 
sidiary Force. 


■ 2Iajor->GeucTal B. O. Bright, O.S., 
Commanding Meerut Division, 


hlajor-Gencriil H. B. Browne, 
Commanding Sangor District. 


^MflooV'Genar&l 7. \7. * Semcldor, 
O.B., Commanding I^orthcxn Divi- 
sible Ahmedahad. 

' Brigadidr-Gcneral G. ■ Borrows, 
Qnnrtor-Mastor-Gioneral, , -Bombay 
Army. 

Brigadicr-Gen^l H. - A. 
Wood, C.11., Commanding -Deesa 
Field Brx^de: 


1 have nothing to add to the answer given to question S. 

(a) I know nothing about its organization j hut I think that the fact 
of the Khyber and Kuram columns having always been well supplied, 
and that large qnantities of stores (some 30,000 mannds of grain food) 
were given to the Amir Yakub Khan at Gandamak when the army re- 
traced its steps, establishes ■ a claim, in favor of the commissariat de- 
partment, whose chief difficulties were the want of transport. 

They nevertheless organized a train of carts (some l,a00) to Jellal- 
ahnd. 

The immense losses in camels doubtlessly crippled operations consid- 
erably j hut in this, as in former wars, the troops of the Indian armies 
have never had to complain of wont as others have, and I hdieve never 
will. . . . , 

(SJ I believe improvements to be impraetieable without additional cost; 
hut the officers of the department, and the general offloors who have 
commanded columns, will speak with far more weight than I can. 

The commissariat (supply) department should he distinct from that 
of the transport. Thus the efficiency of both <^partments would he 
increased ; and both should he attached to the division, and he under the 
orders of the general officer in command. 

By a lavish espanditure, the commissariat department, when a rea- 
sonable time is given to prepare, meets the requirements of war; and 
considering that most of our Indian wars are carried on in conntries 
yielding hut Kttle towards the requirements of a British army, it has 
often struck me as surprising how well this duty is performed. It would 
he better, I think, if it was folly understood that neither beer nor spirits 
were to he allowed the troops on ' service, except under medical treat- 
ment. 

No; hut I cannot see the way to improvement without inorease of 
officers, and consequent additional cost. 

The organization of the commissariat department has hitherto been 
found to meet the requirements of war. THe principal difficulty arises 
from the paucity of officers allowed in proportion to the duties that have 
to be performed. This might partially he mmedied without extra^ cost 
hy appointing a certain number of commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers, as available, to go through, an Sementary course of practical 
instruction in the more obvious duties of the department under the exe- 
cutive-officers at the larger stations. 

As far as regards the feeding of troops, it answers admirahly. Any 
improvement required is as regards transport. It carries on its work in 
Tvar -fame on a minimum of establishment, 

I believe the general organization of the department is good, hut in- 
adequate in details for war. The recent campaign has sho-^ -that it re- 
quired to be largely supplemented with officers. The abolition of small 
stations and concentiatibn of troops at larger ones would probably effect 
a saving that might cover the cost of adding to the department. A 
good deal of olerioal labor, now expended in endless committee r^orts 
■ and minor matters that might well be decided hy the executive officers 
of the department, could, I think, he saved. 

In my experience, I -have never found the commissariat unable to 
meet the requirements of war. 

. Qhe organization of the commissariat department has hitherto^ ad- 
mirably met the requirements, rf war; and I see no way in which it 
can he improved without ineieasiug the cost. 

■ The commissariat establishments are sufficient only for carrying on 
the' work required of the' department in times of peace. Extra estabr/ 
lishments have always to he entertained in time of war, whether the 
■ war he local or foreign- -A. reduction in e:^enditnre could be attamed hy 
employing Na-tives of education and intelligence as store-keepere in' place 
of European warrant and non-commissioned officers. It is believed that 
for from Rs. 100 -to 160 pra mensem^ in proportion to -the reqionsiMiy 

: ' . . IS . y 
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Bon, C.51., Comtnim^g Bombay 
Pibtrict. 


BriffaCliet-Gcneral T. G. K^P- 
etcr. Commanding Ceded Distnets. 

Brigadier-General H. T* Brooke# 
.Adjnlant-Gcncial, Bombay -irmy. 


im„o=caop<m item, trastwoi-Uiy men (willing to give good secw.ty for 
S^^nlnet) end thorongMy efficient could to ottnined. I do not 
So pmsent orgnnizutdon could in any otter ^vay bo improved witb- 
ottt additional espoudilm-e. 

Asfur as my experience goes, the Bombay coaimissariat is fully equal 
to meet tbe requirements of war. 

I am not prepared to answer tbese two questions (13 and 14). 

fnl I believe tbe organization of the Indian commissaria^ as a depart- 
Tnmt of sunnlv is good and suitable few tbe loquiremonte of war as well 
as^lplaS- tat SCyears tbe number of the^ffie^, andtbo strengA 
of tbe establishments have been reduced so much, that when any esto 
demands whatever ate made on the department, it becomes neecssaiy to 
supplement tbe teamed staff by a nnrobra officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers ignorant of tbe duties required of them. As an instaneo 
of this, it may bo mentioned that duimg tbe late expedition into At- 
ahanisfan tbe commissariat duties of nearly every station m tto pwsi- 
Seney were performed by regimental or staff offiews, who bad to take 
tbe places of officers withdrawn for employment witb tbe espjffitionary 
forcl The despatch of tbe expedition to Malta m 1878 afforded also 
a proof of the short-handed state of the Commissariat Departrnent, ns 
a considerable number of regimental officers bad 1 ben to be employ^ to 
assist tlie departmental olEcers ; and tMs tihey did witii zeal and abiii^y 
but witliotit that special knowledge and training so essential for the per- 
fovmance of really satisfaetory wort in this particular line. 

(4) This question propounds a problem wbiob 1 am unable to solve. 


Colonel J. A. Tyilor, CB., no., I do not feel myself competent to reply satisfactorily to tins ques- 

Commnndlng 4tb GfiorkliaSj and 
lately Commandiiis a BrigadCo 

Colonel J. Macdonald, o.B.,Sc«a- (a) The organization is good, but it is bately strong enoujgh ; consc- 

to Govrmmctit of Bonikay# quently, wlicn war breaks out, tmtramed officers and subordinates haTC 
Muiiary Dciartmcut. ^ employed. It would be advantageous if the tenure of appoiu^ 

ments in &e commissariat depaiianent was restrieied^ as in the ord- 
nauee department, to five yearsy unless an officer was promoted dvumg 
that period to a superior grade, when be woidd be entitled to a fresh firo 
yeai's. Under this system a large proportion of the officers of the army 
would have a chance of becoming acquainted with the duties of the de- 
partment, and would be prepared to take up those duties with the effi- 
eieney when war necessitate an increase in the strength of the commis- 
sariat department. 

(i) 'Aifi I regal'd as quite impracticahle. 


Colonel A. II. Han&y, 
Adjottvai-Ocoesab Boyal Axffilwy 
la 


Colontl X>, Fkandcn, AsfiUtant 
A»linUnt.O<!ncrn!, Burm MUiv 


Licntcsmtit-Colonel IT. 
0!T.e:aUn5l>ipo!T A^<UlantQcar- 


A, A. A. KInVrflj, T)cj»nf y 
A*s4taBl Qryrtcy-Ma‘l<T-Gtoc«»). 


(a) No ; certainly not. I thiuk its reoTganizatioii is most necessary, 
at present ifc may be said to depend entirely upon contracts, which, though 
the system may answer for internal warfai'e, will inevitably fail in an 
enemy's country, if this and purchases hastily effected at the moment 
required are the only sources of supply; 

(d) I think it requires more of the European clement in it, hut it should 
he the best, and ihoy should be properly supervised by a sufficient stoff 
of officers. I have but little doubt that the espenso of the introduction 
of a larger European clement in the de^rtment will, if properly super- 
vised, he met by the saving caused by its adoption. 

It is I think, I may say, notorious^ that most, if not all, the articles 
other than food supplied by the departm^t can be procured better and 
cheaper locally by officers of corps. 

I speak from personal experience of five years' command of a bat- 
tery in Bombay and four ycain in Bengal. 

It would seem to have been incontestibly proved that the existing 
organization o£ the Indian commissariat is not equal to meet the re- 
quix^cnis of mir; hut it appears to be a matter of complete ^pos- 
sibility to in any d^jree improve its oigauization. and cfficitmoy without 
adffing very materially to its cost. 

Speaking generally in every campaign the coimaiBsariat depat^ 
meat has well wtformod its functions of keeping the army in the field 
complete in snpphes. The dcpaitment is during a time of war under- 
manned and overworked; but it would be difficult to construct any de- 
partment wln^ would practically bo an improvement on the, present one. 
Alterations might be made in the department; but they aro such as would 
suggcstthemseircstonuyenorgeticofficcrattliehoad of the depnitmcnt- 

I think not. Tlic whole sj'Stem eoems to be too cumbrous, OffiecTS 
appear to be loo few, and therefore unable to exercise sufficient personal 
supervision. 1 can suggest no w'ay of improving it ‘ivithout expense/ 
unless the system of accounts can bo much sunpliUcd. 
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14. How can tlie expansion of tlie commissariat department (supply and trans- 
port) in time of war Toe provided for ? 


Xiientonant-Goncral , Sir D. M. 
Stewart, IC.O.B.. Commanding: Soufcli- ' 
eru Afghanistan Field Force, ' 


laentcnant-Genoral C. T. Cham- 
bcrlniii, c.BA., Into Commanding 
Ondh Division; 


I,ientonant*eoneral W. * T-' 
Rughosi a.n.. Commanding Sirliind 
Uirlsion. . 


■ nioatcnant-Oonoml J. Fovbes, 
Commanding Mliow Division: 

aTojor-peneral A. H. iffifMrinfciro,, 
C.B., Commanding Hyderaiiad Snh-.’ 
, eidiary.Force, ' 


Arajor^General R. . O. Bright, 
C.B., Commanding hleemt Divimon. 

- Brigadier-General 'G, Burrows, 
Quarter-hfaster-General, Bomhay,- 
Army, 


Brigadier-General -H. H, 'A,' 
Wood, O.B., Commanding Deesn 
Field Brigade. 


• Brigadier-Gene'rel O. T. Aitchison, 
O.B,, Commanding Bombay District. 


A. selected: offieer -wlio'.undeistaiids transport work and organization. 
- should- .to placed at the head of . that depavtmentj under the direct orders 
of the general commanding. 'This being grant^, the troops can at all 
times- supply both in officers and men such cstahlishmeuts as may he 
. required .to meet the wiiuts of the commissariat in the held. I do not 
mean, that such officers and theu- would he, capable of working regular 
offices, with all their complicated accounts ; hut they would he perfectly 
■ efficient as coUeetors, and distributors of supplies, and could keep such 
accounts as would, enable the officers of the department to regulate and 
control oiipeuditnre efficiently.. I can from experience say that the 
system hei-e suggested is quite iiraeticahle and easily worked. 

This question embraces most of the difficulties of oampaiguiug. 

Supply would he aided by the civil authorities working in conjunc- 
tion wth the officers of the department. Under this head I include 
carriage of all Iduds, as well as grain and slanghter-animals, and 
delivery at certain points on the main lines of railway. 

So long as that power can be nsed, there is a fair degree of certainty 
of arrangements working" in ; hut when once held transport takes its 
.place, there must be confusion, unless regularly-tramed establishments 
are'availahle. 

Hence it is imperative to turn very early attention to the formation 
of ‘‘ transport corps” in f orm, and to consider the outlay thereon 
as money admirably spent. 

The requirements of the service, and nlso of private individuals 
residing at Rawal Pindi, Attock, Kohat, Peshawar, Murree, and eo on, 
might economically be met by using transport corps in conveying goods 
and stores from Jbelum to Xamdi Kotal, and Jhelum to Kuram. . 

Other bodies might work in various localities as feeders to railways. 

Of course, railway expansion up to. the very limit of our possessions 
is t7ie one source of transport that will pay us best ; and I assume that 
Q-uetta, Thull (of even ICuran^, and Peshawar will sooner or later he 
termini, reduoir^ the wants ot held transport very considerably. 

The organization I advocate, viz., that of attaching the staff and 
executive officers and subordinates of the two departments to divisions, 
brigades, and regiments, would,. I think, onsui-e the means of expansion 
in war time. Officers, non-commissioned officers, and men would 
qualify themselves to undertake duties whioh would be very popular. 

By greater expenditure in time of peace — a regiment^ system of 
transport, mule oarriagq. 

By comprehensive and aoonrate estimates of local resonroes, and -by 
the employment of agents and contractors in time of peace, who can he 
depended upon to command and to place those resources at the disposal 
of the State as required for purposes of active service. 

By leaving the supply entirely to them, and relieving them, to a 
certain degree of the transport. * ’ 

r ' This is a very difficult problem.. As the army is now oiganized, ft 
is impossible to furnish the officers required for duty -with the com- 
missariat department, transport, &o. ; hut if the regimehtal system is* 
reverted to, and hfative infantry regiments organized as proposed in 
paragraph 3, there would he ■ no difficulty in expanding the commis- 
sariat department to any extent reqm’red. 

' The subordinate establishment might he augmented in war time by 
’employing some of. the old and experienced hands of the permanent 
peace establishment for the war estahlislimfent, and entertaining new 
hands in their ptece. 

. There are generally a, number of candidates, and men who have been 
temporarily employed before, ready and willing to take temporary 
employment. 

■ As regards transport animals and attendants, the former must he • 
purchased and entertained wherever obtainable as soon as a force is 
ordered for service, mhecadams. and inspectors being selected from the 
permanent establishment of inspeotors, -weighing-men, and cattle 
attendants. 

I am not -.prepared to answer; this off-hand. There are so few 
officers -to spare now-a-days, that additional European assistants would be - 
difficult to procure without impairing the efficiency of British regiments, 
whioh are i-educed ns far ns expedient in officers. 

The Hative regiments could not spare a man. Non-commissioned 
officers, both -British and Native, might ho readily procured for the 
subordinate duties, more especially in the transport branch," 
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Brigadicr-Gcairaal H. P. Brooke, The e^qjerienoe o£ the late ospedition into Afghanistan proveSj among 
Adjutant-General, Bombay Army. other things, that there is now in India but a very small margin rf 

officers available for employment in these branches of the commissariat 
department, and that, however zealous and willing untrained officers may 
be, the service they can render must for a time at least be defective, from 
want of the knowledge and education which is demanded by the special 
and unaccustomed nature of the work required of them. 

It would seem, -therefore, that not only on account of tho pauoi-ly of 
officers, but also because of the objection to the employment on these 
duties of untrained officers, it is very undesirable to defer until the 
officers and the organization are required the formation of a transport 
department. Ilioept by -the addition of an extra n-umher of officers -to 
the -Indian army, it is difficult to see how -the commissariat depart- 
ment could be expanded in time of war, as in every portion of the 
military body the officers have been reduced to a minimum j and even the 
British regiments are, ns a rule, so rfiort of officers, that they can give 
hut little assistance, although it was necessarily from them, the Native 
regiments ha-ving no officers at all to spare, that the greater number of 
officers for -toansport duty during the late expedition were drawn. It 
seems to me therefore impossible, except by a permanent addition to the 
commissariat departonent of a certain number of officers to form -the 
nnclcus of a tron^ort service, to make any satisfactory arrangements 
for the rapid expansion of the department in time of war. With a 
small body of -trained officers to initiate, supervise, and direct, it is prob- 
able that the remainder of the duties could bo satisfactorily performed 
by such officers of regiments or civil departments ns conld at the 
time be spared. The -trained commissarint officers employed at the 
various stations might aU be utilized for field service, their places being 
temporarily filled by regimental and stafE officers. 


Colonel J. A. Tytkr, O.B., V.o., 
Commanding dtk Goorkhas and 
lately Commanding a Brigade. 

Colonel H. K. Borne, o.n.. Secre- 
tary to Government of India, Mili- 
tary Department. 


Colonel J. Maedtmnld, c.r., Seerc- 
toiT to Government of Bombay, 
bliUtary Department. 

Colonel A. H. brnrraT, Dopnty 
Adjutont-Goncral, Boyiu Artillery 
in Indie, • 


Bieutcnani-Coloncl H. A- Tattle, 
Oaiciating Depnty AEsistant Quar- 
tor-blastm-Gcncral. 


Major A. A. A. Kinlocli, Depnty 
AssUtant Quarter-Master- General. 


Coptam M. J. King-Hatman, 
Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master- 
Gincral. 


1 have replied to the la-tter question under head “ Tranqiort." 


This is a very large subject, requiring oarefnl consideration by 
specially competent and experienced officers. 

Every possible assistance was given, and a large number of extra 
officers attached -to the department during the recent operations 5 but for 
the most part they had had no previous tiaining. 

By increasing the peace establishment permanently^ or by having a 
reseivo of officers in the different regiments who have passed a few 
years in the department. 

I should have certain brigades comple-te to service requirements of 
transport supply, and the remainder on a peace footing; a certain number 
of officers and non-commissioned -officers being attached to learn their 
duties, to be selected from candidates for employment, and who should 
receive working pay while BO employed. A list should be kept "of all 
such who have been trained, with their qualifications, and who would be 
available in time of war for expansion of the department, and would 
jolu with some knowledge of their work, instead of, as at present, being 
very often, through this very ignorance, in the liands of rapacious and 
designing Natives. 

By simplifying the system of departmental accounts, and limiting 
tho tenures of office in tho depn-rtment to five years, subject -fco re- 
appointment. 

I can only suggest that transport should be made a separate depart- 
ment capable of expansion, as proposed in my replies to question (3) . 

Of the working of the commissariat department I have no practical 
Imowlodgc. 


By making the following— 

1 Commi'saTy Gcnoral, 

5 Deputy Commissai-ics General, 

4 Assistant ditto, 1st class, 

4 Ditto ditto, 3nd „ 

6 Dopy. Asst, ditto, Ist ,, 

C Ditto ditto, find ,, 

all five-year appointments ; provided always that an officer ma-y bo pro- 
moted on a vacancy occun-ing in a bigher gr.ado before the expiry of his 
five years. 

Aho that in every cantonment -where there is a commissariat officer 
oncMibaltcm be appointed ns attached to tlie department, his chief duty 
being to look after all transport animals, &c., and gouenilly to cinalify 
lor employment in the transport department in time of war. This siib- 
altcm to be changed wify uhen his regiment moves, unless found to 
lie nnat. - ’ . 


■ cpmmiss.aty general and depnty commissary 

general to be made by TsUclto.i only, and not by mere seniority. 
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. Hi'e subaltern offlo'er attached would be required . to teep up one 
horse, .for which he would receive an allowance, and be exempt from all 
purely regimental duties, but would receive no extra pay. 

. . In this manner the numb^' ' of oEBoers more or less qualified for 

service with the commissariat and transport in time of war would he 
■ . considerably increased, at no cost to the State ; and- the department itself, 
would bo much benefited by having a steady flow of promotion. 

There should be special separate central ofiices for accounts and 
nof-hinff else, and . executive' officers relieved of this drag on their 
efficiency, _ 

16. Caimot the liumber of followers he reduced hoth in corps and departments, 
and for peace and wn,r ? Have you any suggestions to malce ? 

IiieTit^nt-General Sir D. M. The public followers allowed in cantonments cannot, I think, be 
Slow^,x.q.B.,C^miinamBSoTitli- reduced. Some few followers whose duties are strictly confined to 
em g ams u je o o. cantonment work can be dispensed with in the field ; but the great mass 

of -them must be retained. Until a substitute can he found for the 
" doolie,^’ I am not aware that any sensible reduction of public camp- 
follower's is possible. 

I strongly advocate the abolition of all regimental bazars, -which are 
relics of olden days, quite rmsuited to the wants and necessities of the 
times. - 

There are sadder bazars in all large stations where everything can be 
purchased, but whose traders suflier in some degree from the presence of 
regimental traders ; for the soldiers are not forced to purchase from 
regimental hunniahs — in fact, are . specially privileged either to do so or 
not as suits their convenience. As hunniahs are not only unnecessary 
as camp-followers, bnt their presence adds to the months to be fed in 
the field, the men shonld learn to do without them in peace so as not to 
miss, them in war. 

jibgiments moving by rail in relief invariably leave their bazar people 
(mustered Government servants excepted) behind them, and take up 
those left by the corps to be relieved. 

In fact, rcgimentel bazars now represent in most stations landed 
interests. Occupants rarely leave the spot. If they do_, they return as 
soon as their old regiment has reached its new destination. Bazars as 
formerly known, when crowds of men and families with their household 
gods followed partieular corps everywhere, are things of the past ; and 
are as unnecessary with British os with Native corps. 

In the- former the. coffee-shop men can supply evei'ything, as they 
have old curiosity-shops. 

Natives have few wants ; and Native soldiers are always careful of 
their money. 

Whenever regiments march, there are burdashtkhanas and shops of 
all kinds handy for purchase ; and in the field there is the commissariat 
department for all neccssai-ies of food, and the towns and their shops 
for luxuries. 

I cannot make any suggestions as to the details of reductions of 
followers in corps or departments, but recommend that certain batteries . . 
and regiments, cavalry and infantry, be selected in which to experi- 
mentalize the minimum number needful. 

I would add, however, that if reductions be carried too far, there is 
the danger of having to employ fighting-men to do the work. 

As regards departments, the general cry for long has been — " Under- 
handedl'-’ ' . 

liientenant-Gencral'W.T.Huglies, The number of followers might, probably, be redueecl in time of 

C.B., pommaiiaing Sirbind DiTision. peace ; but I have not the figures before me which would enable me to 
. . make any suggestions.' . ' 

Iiieuletmnt-Geneiiil . J. Vorbes, I think the number of followers might be much reduced, if medical 

Commanding Mbow Division. men are not consulted, and that it would conduce botli to the health • 

and efficiency of the British soldier. I would recommend that British 
cavalry regiments should, as at home, have an establishment of at 
least five horses per troop fewer than the men j that, with the exception 
of a sycefor each of the staff sergeants, troop sergeant-majors, and band- - 
masters, the others should be reduced. I had an opportunity of testing 
the feasibility of what I recommend in the ease of the 3rd Hussars. 

• Cholera broke out among their followers, whom I morved out of canton- 
ments j and nothing, could have been more satisfactory than the stable 
management, and the men . worked without syces for upwards' of six 
weeks. .This was during. -the hottest, time of the year j but the health 

. ' ' -'.' 16 


" liicatenant-Gcncrnl G. T.' Ciiftm- 
berlnin. ■ a.s.x., late Commandlag 
..' Oudb Division. 
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'Major-General J. Hoss, a®.. 
Commanding Presidency DIstnct. 

]V&ijor«6cnoral A. H. Macintire, 
C3 f Commanding Hyderabad Sub- 
sidiary Porcc. 


Major-General B. O. Bright, C3., 
Comman^ng Meerut Division. 


Major-General H. Browne, 
Commanding Sangor District. 


Major-General J, W. Sclincidor, 
C. 1 S , ^mmntiding Nortlieru Divi- 
aion, Abmcdabad. 


Brigadlcr-Gcncral G-, Burrows, 
Qaarter-Master-Goncral, Bombay 
Army- 

Brigadlcr-Gcneral H. H. A, 
Wood, 03., Commanding Deesa 
I'ield Brigade. 


Brigadier-General O. T. Aitebison, 
03.J Commanding Bombay District. 

Brippiclicr-Gcncral F. G. Kemp- 
ster. Commanding Ced^ Districts. 


Btigadier-GencTal J. I, Murray, 
Slooltan Brigade. 


Brigndlcr-Gcucral H. T. Brooke, 
Adjutttut-Gcncral, Bombay Army. 
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of the men id not suffer from tlie extra work. I would recommend 
company cooks being done away with. 

Regimental hazars might be abolished. 

I do not see how any reduction can be made of the peace scale. 

In time of war q'ces might be reduced to the scale laid down -for 
the recent Afghan war. Grass-cutters are necessary in time of peace. 

In time of war in an enemy’s country they are nearly useless, 
although of use on the line of march. 

In the Gabul scale I believe followers were reduced to a minimum. 
In time of peace the number of sweepers in European infantry and 
cavalry might be reduced, ns I see no reason why they should not keep 
their own barrack-rooms clean, and the employment would be benciici^ 
to them. In hill stations and depdts cooking and all the work in bar- 
racks might be done by them, with the exception of attending to the 
latrines. 

Yes j I have no doubt at all that considerable redactions could he, 
made. Certainly as regards corps, by requiring soldiers to do a little 
more for tbemselves tban is now tbe case. There is no other country 
in which they are assisted to tbe same extent. Tent lascars in regi- 
ments of British infantry and syces in corps of cavalry might perfectly 
be reduced. There can be no good reason why soldiers should not 
attend to theii-own horses, at any rate for the greater part of the year. 

It was foimd in the cjycditionary force to Abyssinia that fol- 
lowers could be reduced both in corps and departments. The same has 
recently been done in Afghanistan. Whether for peace or war, 1 do not 
consider the present authorized public followers could be diminished. 
The private followers, in time of war, could he reduced to the Afghan- 
istan scale given by Colonel Johnson, Officiating Quarter-Alaster-Gen- 
eral in India. 

This question will bo answered by tbe Adjutant-General. I do not 
consider that the number of followers can be reduced on service. 

If the strength of moveable columns is reduced, camp-followers 
might be permanently reduced, but not otherwise. As regards the com- 
missariat department, ndth respect to regimental followers, they could 
be reduced in time of war. 

llcgimental establishments have been reduced ns much as possible. 

As regards departments, I am not prepared to soy. 

Doubtless further reductions could be made ; but I think officers com- 
manding corps and officers of departments could give hints on this 
subject. 

The present soalo for doolie-bearers is much too high. 

Isot of those actually attached to regiments, in peace, unless at 
dep6ts or hill stations, where reductions might he feasible. But the 
moveable column establishments might be lai-gely, if not altogether, 
abolished, unless where not readily procurable. 

In considering this subject, it m\ist bo borne in mind tliat the Native 
followers perform, tbongli not in the proportion of man for man, duties 
wliiob in tboir aljscnce would, in war time and in the field, be performed 
by fighting men, whoso employment for such purposes would reduce the 
available strength for active operations to that extent. Native followers 
consequently may be held in a measure to represent a proportional 
increase in the strength of the combatant ranks. For instance, a h-attory 
of field artillery avlucli, on a war footing in Europe, would, with only one 
line of wagons, have a complement of 107 men in India, has, including 
the second Hue of wagons, 15S, supplemented hy 70 syces and bullock 
drivers. In a similar way a regiment of British infantry, when not 
accompanied hy Native cooks, u-ater-carriors, sweepers, hospital cstah- 
lishmcnt, clerks and officers’ servants, has to detail men for the perform- 
ance of those duties who would otherwise he in the ranks. It maj- he 
said that men so employed would be available for duty on those occasions 
wlicn the regiment was engaged with the enemy; hut in practice this is 
not so, as I am aware from my own experience in the Crimea. The 
prc-=cncc therefore of a considerable number of Native followers is not, I 
consider, the immixcd evil which it is sometimes represented to he. The 
Jahular statement shows the authorized followers for 
° the alterations which were made in the 

iisi tor the special requirements of sorvico in Jllalta and Afghanistan. 
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LUiof^ntKdrize A followers of British^ and Native regiments, cavalry and 

infantry. ■ - 

Angnst 1879. 

. ' ■ . Bbitish. 



Oavaibv. 

Infahtet. 


. CliABS OS FoiliO'WBBS. 

■1 

<a 

3 

A? 

Pd 

eft 2 

gig 

« 

S' 

pq 

l.i 

« 

a 

‘43 

«> 

3 

Pm 

(U 

Il 

3'° 

1 

fi 

Besusks. 

Bdneatioual. 

■ 







Moonshee 

D 



1 




Subordinates, Medical and 








■ Hospital. 








Apotlieoary and assistant 

z 



2 


1 



.Apprentices 

z 



2 





Hospital assistant 

1 



Bi 




*■ Hospital 

Nurse 

1 



■1 




writer. 

Assistant nurse 

1 



■1 

. 




Dresser 

X 



1 





Sliop-coolie 

1 



1 





Purveyor's servants 

Tailor 

Burlier 

Head-Coolr 

2 

1 

1 

1 






■- 49i' 

t Details 
willbe given 
hereafter. 

Cooks 

2 



2 





"Waslietmen 

3 



3 





Bbiaties 

5 



6 





Sweepers 

‘Ward-ooolies ... 

6 



6 





10 



10 





Doolie-bearers 

8 



8 

>> 

522 


Native Followers. 





09 



Tindal and lascUrs 

r 

i 


9 

8 


Sliocing'-smitli. •. 

6 

f 



-g" 



Jemadar syces 

2 



rf, 



Hospital do. 

2 

g. 



-a 



Muccadum of syces 

0 







Do. of grassoutters 

6 







Syces 

193 







Grassoutters' 

Dbbbies 

14,6 





"s 


Cooks 

■ 1 





82 


Muleteers 






2 


Camelmen 






85 


- Bazar estal^linhnieiit 

11 





let 


Officers’ servants .... 

II 

•- 




89 


Q.nartermastkr*s Establish- 








ment. 








Fuckalies 

12 



16 


32 


Sweepers 

12 



16 


8 


Cbowdry 

Weigbmen . 

Conservancy. 

1 

2 



1 

2 


1 

^t 

t Probably 
included in 
tbe “ 16 ” 
above shown 

Bbisties ... 




10 




Sweepers' 




10 




Bildars 




2 




Total 

459 



114 
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ZiH of aufJiorhed followen of Britkh and Native regiments, cavalrg and 
imfantrg — continued.. 

Native. 


• 

CATAnar. 

Ikfastet. 


Clasb ot Fonio-vrEBB. 

Fenco time. 

& 

de 

^ a 

Afghan Expe- 
dition. 

Peace time. 

S' 

H a 

a-s 

k 

H 

w . 

s J 

.tf-o 

SmiABES. 

Sub-Medical and Sospital. 








Hospital assistants 

a 

3 

) 

f 4^ 

3 

4^ 

* Includes a 

Goorgali ... 

1 

1 

i? 

3i 

1 

1 

medical 

BUstieg 

1 

a 

r 


a 

a 

pupils. 

Sweepers 

1 

a 

) 

U 

a 

a 

Doolie-bearers 

4, 

74 

a43 

4 

86 

366 


Shop-coolie 

.4. 

1 

• • t 

• •• 

1 

#•» 


Cooks 

... 

a 

... 


a 

... 


Native Folloieers. 








Native accountat 

1 

1 






Dascars 

a 

1 


9 

i 

9 


Bhisties ... 

6 

la 

6 

8 

la 

8 


Cooks 

. . 

la* 

la 



16 

16 


Sikligburs 

.. . 

6* 


.. 


... 


Moo^ees ... 

1 k r 

6* 


r • - 

1 



Mistncs 


a* 



. 1 



Tinmen ’ ... 


a* 


T * - 

a 



bloonsbee 

... 

1* 



1 



Moulvie 





1 



Grantee or pundit 
Quartermastor and Adju- 

... 

1-* 

... 

... 

1 

... 


tent's -writers 

Officers’ servants 

... 

1* 

49 

... 

a 

87 


Grasscutters 



295 




Syces 

Dhobies 

... 

... 

68 

•b 

... 

”s 


Camelmen 



50 





Artificers 



13 





Bazar establishment 



lat 



la 


Sweepers 

... 

... 

6 

... 

... 

8 


Qmrtermaefer’e FstablUh- 








ment. 








Chowdry 

1 

1 

■) 

fl 

1 

1 


Mutsuddy 

1 

1 

ft 





Weighraen 

3 

3 

3 

la 

a 

a 


- 










List of anthorized followers of a halierg cf field artillciy. 


Class of Followebs. 

Peace 

timo. 

Malta 

Bxpedi* 

tion. 

Afghan 

Bxpe. 

dltion. 

Bemabes. 

Sj(i~3Te^ical and Mospiial, 





Assistant apothecary 

Assistant nurse 

Purveyor’s servant 

Barber 

Cook 

’Washerman 

Bhistic 

Sweepers 

Ward-coolics 

Boolie-bcarcrs 

Ilospilal assistant ] ’ 

Purveyor 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

a 

4 

1 

"i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

a 

43 

1 

1 

1 

"i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

a . 

96 

1 




Ckilbnel J* A. Tytlor, O.B., T.O., 
GomuaTiding 4th Goorkhas and 
lately Commanding a Brigade.' 


Colonel H. K. Bome^ o.B.^ Secre- 
' tary to Government o£ India^ Mili- 
. taiy Bepaitment. 

^Colonel 3 . klacdonttld, C.D.) Bcerb' 
tary to Government of Bomhay, 
htiUiary Department. . 


■ Colonel A. H. Murray,, Deputy 
' Adjotnnt-Qoheral, Koyal Artillery 
in' In^a. ■ , * 
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'[.hist of, authorized followers of a battery of field artillery— oooiA- 


Class ov S'ollowbeb. 

Fdtkoe 

'iiim.fi. 

Malta 

Expedi- 

taon. 

A;%1ian. 

twn. 

■ 

ItBlIABSB. 

Hative Artificers and Followers. 





Tindal 

1 

1 

1 , 


Store lascars 

la 

la 

la 


Tent lascars 

a 




Puckalics- 

3 

8* 

8* 

* Hand-hhis- 

.Piickali for sick horse stable 

1 



ties. 

J emadar syces 

3 

3 

a 


Syces 

71 

71 

31 


Gresscutters 

37 

. . . 

130 


Bnllook drivers ' ' , . . 

88 

. . - 

38 


Maistry smith 

1 

I 

1 


Fireman 

1 

1 

1 


Filemcn - 

a 

a 

a 


Hammermen 

a 

a 

a 


Maistry carpenter ... 

1 

1 

1 


Cai^enters 

a 

a 

a 


Moochee 

1 

1 

I 


Conservancy. 





Bhisties 

a 




Sweepers - , 

6 

3 

3 


Bildara 

1 

a 

a 



On. both the late occasions of the employment ef troops, out of India, 
the class of Native followers which swdled the numbers to so vast a 
figure was the doolie-hearers, who represent the ambulance of a 
European army, and are probably, great as is their number, less es^eu> 
sivo and more efficient than any tg^stem of sick carriage yet devised. 
\A.t the same time, it seems to me &at the proportion of doolie-hearers 
sent with the Cahul expedition was excessive, though no doubt this 
was an error on the right side. Bearing in mind the difficulty or im- 
possibility of rapidly increasing the eSective fighting Strength of a 
British or Native corps in India, I would not be. disposed to reduce any 
of the Native followers, whose places would of necessity have to he taken 
by soldiers. The number of the doolie-bearers must always vary accord- 
ing to local circumstances, the distance from the base of operations 
and from railroads, and tbe possibility or otherwise of using wheeled 
carriage. A small reduction might possibly be made in the number 
of cooks, bhisties, and sweepers ; hut these are all most useful classes of 
servants, and some margin should be allowed for probable casualties 
among them. If it were possible to raise batteries of artillery to their 
full European complement for war service, syces could with advantage 
• be dispensed with ; hut it will probably always he found more convenient 
and more economical i nlndia to retain the syces and bullock-drivers, and 
the smaller complement of European gunners and drLvers. 


The number of followers in Native corps is not excessive in peace 
time, nor . could they he well reduced in wax. Every Native regiment 
should iavo two bhisties per company in active service, one bunniah for 
two companies instead of one per company ; and tiie same for sweepers 
would answer in war. . . ' 


I do not think the, number of followers can he materially reduced in 
peace j and in all recent operations they have been reduced to the lowest 
poBsihle limit. 

A few might'be reduced j but. their retention makes available alarge J 
. number of fighting-meu. most numerous are the doolie-hearers and 
grass-cutters.- If the former are reduced, the carriage for the sick and 
■ wounded will be affected detrimentally. Similarly, any redaction in 
the number of grass-cutters with a force in the field would enrtail the 
supply of forage, and throw on fighting-men extra duties which are 
■ as well performed by followers. 

I think the scale ef followers allowed 'during the late oampaign is 
suitable, with slight modifications, I suggest that reports of officers 
~ employed in last campaign be considered, and the scale ' be finally re- 
adjusted according to their reports., ■ • 

17 
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Beyond the sea it is capable of f artLer reduction j but an increase in 
tUe European element will then be necessary. 

I do not think in time of peace the present establishment can be re- 
duced^ nor in time of war for internal operations on the plains' of India^ 
unless they are expected to be of short duration. 

See copy of correspondence on this subject attached {A). 


A 

No. 7008j dated 19th July 1879. 

From — ^MAion-GESii. B. S. liUMSDEs, c.n., o.s.i., Adjt.-Gonl. in India, 
To — ^The Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 

I have the honor, by desire of the Commander-in-Chief in India, in 
continuation of, and with reference to, paragraph 3 of this department 
letter No. 20S8B. of the 1st instant, to remark as follows, in reply to Mili- 
tary Department lestter No. 2B0D. dated 23rd January 1879, 

as regards the posribility of reducing permanently the Native estahhsh- 
ments attached to batteries of royal artillery serving in this country. 

2. The reduced Native establishment for service beyond the frontier 
was accepted not because it was good or desirable as a permanent arrange- 
ment, but because it wasnecessary on active service, in the same way that 
it was necessary to substitute small tents for the larger ones and for many 
necessaries in peace time to be foregone altogether. But it is not to be 
inferred therefrom that the men and horses have not to a certain extent 
suffered from the reduction, even while beyond the frontier; and this has 
been clearly shown to have been the case in a marked degree during the 
march back to India. 

3. The above scale was fixed for service beyond the border in a eool 
climate; and would not, in the Commander-in-chief’s opinion, answer in 
the plains of India during the hot weather without the men suffering in 
health and the horses from wont of proper core. 

4'. IVom pages 1 and S of the tables published with Army Circular 
dated 1st September 1878, it will he seen that a battery of horse artil- 
lery serving at home has a strength of all ranks, exclusive of commis- 
sioned officers, of 156 men and 106 horses, and a battery of field artillery 
of 153 men and 84) horses. In hotli the horse and field artillery 15 
non-commissioned officers and artificers per battery are exempt from 
grooming j whilst, ns in the cavalry, from 25 to 30 per cent, of tho re- 
mainder arc not available, being employed on other duties, or sick in 
hospital, &c. This leaves rather less than one man per horse in a battery 
of horse artillery, and about 100 men to 84 horses in a field battery. 

5. The strength of batteries serving in India is — 

Men. Syces. Horses. 

Horse artillery ... 157 118 178 

Meld artillery ... ... 157 71 110 

The non-commissioned officers exempt from grooming in Eugl.md, 
having similar duties to perform, are equally exempt from such work in 
this country ; but the number of men who are available for stable work 
is much less than it is in England, there being, as a rule, a muclr larger - 
percentage of sick, and not less than 10 men per battery absent at conva- 
lescent dopots. In support of this, it may ho stated that, from a state- 
ment compiled in the office of the Deputy Adjutant-General, Boynl Ar- 
tillery, it appears that, cxclnsivo of the non-commissioned offleors exempt 
from grooming, fully 60 per cent, of the Europeans serving with 
batteries are available for stable work. It also appears that from various 
causes an average of 12 syces are not available, which reduces the number 
of mou (Europeans and Natives) to about 174 men to 178 horses in the 
lioi’se.and to about 127 men for 1 10 horses in the field, artillery ; or not quite 
one man per horse in the former, end rather more than one in the latter. 

0. With rofenmee to the latter portion of the foregoing paragraph, it 
may be well to point out tliat, wbUo tho field hattcrics have a larger 
proportion of men avadablu for stable duties, their work as regaitls the 
care of the harness, &c., is much greater, as they drill with the whole 
of their guns and wagons ; whereas the hoisc artillery, as a rule, drill 
mth the guns only. 

_7. The numbers given in paragraph 5 have been very carefully 
***Ti'™ in practice that ong man per horse is very 

seldom available, the number of men absent from various causes being, 
as a rule, m excess of what has been allowed for. 

8. Under these circumstances. Sir Frederick Haines considers that 
^y rcduolion in Uic number of syces at present allowed to batteries of 
liorre and field artillery would seriously impair the effieieney of these 

n ™<^“surc, if carried out, would affect Die lie.allli of 

no Europeans-, and instead of proving an economical arrangement would^ 
in the end, prove just the reverse. 
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• - '9; lii'fiurtliei" proof of -the imdesiraljility of carrying’ ont the proposed, 
reduction, I am. to submit the enclosed, correspondence' relative to the 
condition of the batteries recently returned -to Peshawar, from which it 
; be seen that, in the opinion of the medical officer, the health of the 
. men has not only suffered very severely from the exposure to which they 
were necessarily submitted, owing to the paucity of syces, bus that deaths 
have pocuired attributable to this excessive exposure. 

10. As in the case of the British cavalry (vide paragraph IS of my 
letter previously referred to^, so long ns the present system of providing 
forage prevails, any reduction in the number of grass-cutters at present 
allowed for the royal artillery is entirely out of the question j and the 
Other Native establishments barely meet requirements. . 

'll.. Sir ITrederick Haines desires to bring to the notice of Grovem- 
hient, in the event of compaiison being made between the proportion of 
syces for a given number of horses in the cavalry and artillery, that the 
latter have, in addition to the harness and appointments, the guns, car- 
riages, and a large quantity of stores in charge, which require constant 
care and attention. These duties leave the men of the royal artillery 
with but little leisure for amusements, which is evinced by the fact that, 

. however anxious to do so, men of this branch can rarely find time to 
devote themselves to regimental gardens, or to avail themselves of the 
privileges afforded by such institutions as workshops. 


No- 990, dated Peshawar, 1st July 1879. 

Prom — IVrxJolt. C. WiLson, Commanding B.oyal Artillery, Peshawar 
District, 

To — ^The Deputy Adjutant Crcneral, Royal Artillery in India. 

X leave the honor to rniorm yon that X have this day despatched to 


C-3, Eultcrine rory 
severely from cliolora. Siclmcas 


your address the telegram as per margin. 

D-A, Royal Horse Artillery, have now had 


aggravated. Tiy exposnre. owing ' some ZS Or 24 . cases of cholera, mostly fatal. 


Siono obtain- 


to want of syces. TSono obtain- well as 3 or 4i cases of sunstroke. The 

able bore." labom' entailed by the work of 200 horses is, 

in the opinion of the medical officer, telling on them very severely ; and 
unless they are helped soon, he anticipates very serious results. As it 
is now, the battery is unable to change camp as often as is desirable, 
in consequence of the great .exertion and conseqnent exhaus-tion suffered, 
.by the men now reduced to about 100 for duty. The same remarks 
apply to C-S, Royal Artillery, who have had several cases of sunstroke, 
mainly to he attributed to the extra exposm-e entailed owing to the 
wont of syces. None are to ho procured here. Every exertion has 
been imade to enlist, but ivithouli any result; and large numbers have 
deserted. I trust that something may he done, without delay, to assist 
the men, either by procuring syces from down-country, or, as suggested 
in my. No. 954* of 14th June 1879, by casting horses unfit foj? the ser- 
vice at once. . This would relieve the work greatly. 


No. 1601S.D., dated Simla, 22nd August 1879. 

From ^The Secretary to the Grovernment of India, Military Dept., 

To ^The Adjntant-Grcneral in India. 

In reply to your letters noted in the margin, I am desired to acquaint 

you, for the information of the Commander- 
■ Ko. 208S K., dated Jst July , iu-Chicf,- that the Government of India 
- 1879. T 1 .accept,' His Excellency’s proposal to reduce 

xsra* I9t“ y establishment oP syces for regiments of 

■ ' British cavalry in India from its present 

fixed strength of 254 per regiment, as laid down in G. O. No. 99 of 1873, 

^ to 227 (excinsive of . syces allowed for hospitals), to he distributed as 

recommended by Sir 'llkederick Haines, viz.z 

Per each full rank non-commissioned officer, _ farrier, 
and trumpeter, one syce ; for 5 troops with 12 of 
the above and one troop with 11 _ _ ... 71 syces. 

Six troops -with. 516 syces for the remaining horses ... 156 ,, 

. Total ... 227 „ 

2. I am accordingly "to convey the sanction of Government to the _ 
reduction being-given effect to as a temporary and tentative measure. - 

His Excellency's views as to the impraotieahility of safely reducing 
the number of - syoes employed with royal artillery, or the establish- . 
■ ment of grass-cuttnin with cMuer arriiiery nr cavsJryj axe eenemcred .in' ' 

- by .Government. ^ ' 
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l4ieutcnaiit-Co1onel H. A. XUtIc« 
Officiating Deputy A&sistant 
Qaiirter>3ixtstcr>(3ciiCTal. 


3Injor A. A. A. Kinlocb, Dopu^ 
Assbtant Qnnrter'2fa9ter«Genoral. 


That the followers can bo reduced in time of war with advantage 
has boon proved during the late operations in Afghanistan. In Iho 
time of peace fewer followers with corps would condnee to the health of 
the soldier, ^cre is no reason why soldiers shoidd not carry water for 
tlieir own personal usCj nor why they should not sweep out their barrack 
rooms, as at home, and clean the tables and forms. At the hill stations 
they might fitly do their own cooking, as at home. Punkha-cooKes are, I 
think, of very little advantage or comfort to the. troops : their number has 
been cut down so much of late years. In fact, as punkhas are now pulled 
in barracks, they only make the heat more felt than if there were none. 

I think it rather difficult to reduce followers very muohj though it 
is highly desirable to do so to the utmost amount possible. 

Company cooks might be dispensed with in hill-stations and in 
cold weather. 

The number of syces with cavalry regiments might be reduced. 

Punkha-OQolies might be di^ensed with by the adoption of some 
simple form of machinery. The objection so often raised, that no 
machinery gives exactly the same motion to' the punkha that a coolie 
can give, is, I think, a very poor one. Pew coolies pull really well j 
they constantly go to sleep and stop altogether, or pull by fits and 
starts. Any uninterrupted swing would he better. 

Eahars might be much reduced in numbers by the substitution of 
wheeled or pack-animal amhnlances as for ns possible. I look upon 
kahars as about the greatest encumbrance to an army, especially when 
they are so badly selected as was the case in the last campaign. Many 
of them were hardly capable of carrying themselves; and one constantly 
saw doolies and dandies laden with sick kahars, their clothes and 
cooking-pots. 

Baggage might bo considerably reduced on service by the suhsti- 
tntion of cooking vessels of a convenient pattern for the heavy and 
cumbrous brass dishes carried by most Native troops. The same may 
bo said of the heavy round iron water vessels carried by some regiments. 


Captain M, J. King-Harman, 
Depat; Assistant Quartcr-Hasior- 
Cenmt. 


Most certainly th^ can. 

Punkha-coolies can be reduced in every station in India by the intro- 
duction of mechanism for xmlling punka'bs in barraclcs and hospitals. 
Many systems have been tried and failed, heoanse, owing to the small 
encouragement given by Government, they have been almost without 
escCTtion designed by amateurs. 

Mr. Mortuner, of tho Barrack Department, has however invented 
a good praotical system, which is now in force at Dinapore, and, for 
want of a better, sbonld be introdnoed generally. 

Bhisties may be reduced during peace time by the general introduc- 
tion of pumps to wells for all purposes. 

Grass-cutters witii batteries of artiOery and regiments of oavaliy 
might be all dismissed, as grass is aheays procurable by purchase at all 
times and places tliroughout India, whether in cantonments or on the 
line of march ; and ns the cost of it would he much less than the pay of 
the grass-cutters, they might he done awoy with altogether. 

I would therefore beg to make the following suggestions 
(a) Snhstitution of machinery (Mortimer's invention) at once for 
punkha-coolies in all barracks at Meerut, UmhaUa, Rawal Pindi, laiok- 
now, and Fort 'William ; and that in the meantime Government shoxdd 
olEor a substantial reward of, say, £2,000 np to £5,000 for the best 
system. 

(J) Tlie gradnnl inteoduction of pumps and covered wells. 

(c) The abolition of all artillery and British cavalry grass-outters as 
eiieh, and the utilization of the men and ponies in transport, cleaning 
lines, and as mounted orderlies in cantonments in place of cavalry sowars, &o. 

(rf) I would suggest the romtroduction of extra syces, sUdighurs, 
and extra messing, in all batteries of artillery and regiments of British 
<Ki valry in a slightly modified form to what existed in former days. My 
reasons for this is as follows. 


I'ormcrly, under this system, tho men were allowed to have extra 
help ns well as extra food by paying for it. The men were less hard- 
worked, mneh mote contented, and not less olficicnt than they arc now, 
wlnlo the Keiriee out here and tho ooualry derived tho greatest benefit 
by the numbers of volunteers who remained in India after the departure 
of Iheir regiments for England ; whereas now-a-days few, if any, 'artil- 
lery or cavalry men volanteer, except those who have married country- 
bom women ; and the reason given by themselves is that tiiey have 
oxactlj- the s.aroc work to do in India as they h.avo in Enslnud, with the 
gre^ dis.aclvantagc of a bad climate to do it in. 

followers would bo inore.'ised daring peace 
I '*• of the soldier, and eonsoqucntly his cnioicncy, 

would be unproved, and no public expense would ho cuiailcd. 
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■ . . ■ The' inf antry soldier req^uires no Bubli extra assistance. Xn faotj he 
does not get enough ■work, to dOj. even as it is. . ' 

The 16th Lancers, 3rd- Li^ht Dragoons, Bengal ArKllery, and 
.• ■ (during the latter -part of their 'service after the mutiny) the 9th 
.. .rLahcers also, carried this -to perfection; 

' 16. Have you any-suggestions to make as regards tlie system of eloth aud -vrliite 
clotbiiig for British troops P 


XAentenant-General Sir^-.D. 
Stewart, 1 C.O.B., Commanding South- 
ern Field Force. 


liiantenant-Gen^l C. T. Cham- 
berlain, O.S.I., * late Ooinmanding 
Oadh Bivision. ' 


Ifieutenant-General W, F. Hughes^ 
O.B., Commanding Sirhind Birision. 


laentenanbGaneral Forbes, 

Oomman^ng hi how Blvision. 

' -Major-General J. Boss, O.B., Com- ' 
mradmg Presidency District. 


-hTajor-GenerarA. H. Macintlre, 
Q.B.,0^mandiug Hyderabad Snbal- -• 
. diiuy F^e.. 


Majar-Genisral D. O. Bright, O.B., 
Commanding Meerut Blvision. - 


Majbr>GeneTal H. . B.. Browne, 
. Commanding Saugor Bistrict, 


-MajoriQOToral J, W. Schneider, 
Commanding Northern. Blvi-, 

■ sion, Ahmedabad. 

Brigadier-Generul G. Burrows, '• 
Quarber-Master-Oeneral, Bombay 
• Army. • . ' - • 

Brigadier-General F.-'W. Jebb, 
Assistant Adjutant General, Madras 
.'A«ny. • ; _ 


' Brighdier-Gencral H. H. A, Wooi 

C.B-, ..Commanding .Beesa'* Field 
' Bri^de. - ■.• 

-Brlgadior-GoDcral C. T. Aitchison, - 
' Commanding' Bombay .District. - ' 


. ' Troops serving in Madras, Burma, and Lower Bengal, do not require 
cloth clothing at all, but the substitution of serge for cloth can 
, hardly he called a saving, as the soldier always expects compensation 
when a cheaper article is issued to him in lieu of his regular equipment. 
Although white clothing is never ■used on service, ■ it is hardly neces- 
sary to interfere with it, as it is supplied at the soldier’s cost, and is at 
once dyed when troops are warned for field service. 

Abolish the clothing department and purchase from contractors, 
who will have an interest in supplying good material. 

ITurnish corps -with cloth and et-ceteras in bulk, and let the regi- 
mental authorities 'make up their own clothing entirely according to 
the "sealed pattern. 

The departments at Bimlico and Calcutta ore well abused, aud in 
many instances not without cause. Government would be better served, 
I believe, if there vteta fewer interesteH parties than at present. 

The white clothing, which is always made up under con-tract, is 
always well fitting good material. The men who make that can make . 
the oloth set. 

1 think great alterations are needed both as regards material and 
make. At certain seasons in.the plains of India white or colored cotton 
clothing is essential. 

No suggestions. 

Drab or stone color is preferable to whi-te. for summer clothing in 
every way. Now when a regiment receives orders to prepare for field 
Service, there is a most inconvenient, and shoiild be unnee'essnry, hurry- 
Bouriy to get the white turned into any other color. 

I think oloth clothing unnecessary in this country, and recommend 
that none bo issued. An extra serge coat should he issued instead, and 
- compensation in money to the full extent to enable the soldier to buy 
white clothing and extra serge if necessary. 

During peace I recommend white clothing for warm weather, as at 
present worn ; but for active service 1 recommend that this be dyed 
khaki color. 

1- consider good sei^e is a better material than thick cloth for 
■winter. Nothing could be better adapted for the country than the pre- 
sent white clothing. It is clean and cool, and, in the event of active 
service, is dyed in a few hours without any ditmage -to its future use. 

I consider that the issue of cloth clothing is not necessary at nearly 
all stations south of Umballai. The substitution of serge would be an 
advantage. The white clothing, though admirably adapted for garrison 
duty and suitable to hot weather, has this defect, that it is totally un- 
Boited to ac-tive ser-vice ; an. al-teration of color, such as khaki dye, 
would j-emedy this defect. 

. No; the system m force in this di-vision answers every purpose. 

"Will be answered by the Adju-tan-t-General. 

At stations , within the tropics, whore white clothing is worn 
during the day nearly alb the year round, and serge clothing during the 
nights' and on wet cool days, I think the English oloth tunic should cease 
to he issued ; hut instead of it the necessary serge and white clothing 
might he provided free of cost to the soldier. 

Nosuggestion.foinake.- 

As regards clothing in .garrison, I think it would be sufficient to 
issue doth dothing every fourth year, and- serge for the intermediate 
years. . ■' \ - 
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Brigadier-General F. G. Kcmpslcr, 
Comoiauding Ceded Districts. 


Brigadier-General J. I. Mnrray* 
Hoolt&n Brigade. 


Brigadier-General H. F. BrookCf 
Adjntant-Geneml. Bomba; Army. 


Colonel J. A. Tytler, c n., t.c., 
Commanding 4tli Goorlilms and 
lately Commanding a Brigade. 

Colo»icl H. K. Bnmo, c.n , Score- 
tmy to Govommeut of Indloy MUi- 
iary Department. 


Colonel J. Macdonald, OJi., Sec- 
retary to 6o\ eminent of JjomUay, 
Military Departmctit. 

Colonel A. n. Murray, Dotinty 
Adiutaut-Gciverui, Itoyal ArtilUny 
to India. 


Colonel D Standen, Assistant 
Adjutant-General. Bnrma Division. 


Tjicutcnnnt-'Colonpi H A. Littlo, 
Oniciating Deputy Assistant Quar- 
ter-Maslcr-Gcncral, 


Major A. A. A. Kinloeb, Deputy 
Assistant Quartcr-Mastcr-Gcneral. 
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Cloth clothing for British infantry q^uite unnecessary and un- 
suitable south of lat. 18°. Serge is quite suSioient. 

I can see no substitute for white clothing during the very hot 
months. EhaH once washed looks had and loses its color. 

The mounted branches require cloth trousers for riding, as nothing 
else win stand the wear and tear. 

Cloth tunics and trousers are generally so little worn, that they 
might well serve four years, and serge he issued instead. If tho,serge 
coats were lined, they would last much longer and not.heoome discolored 
by perspiration. 

Khaki clothing is much more serviceable than white, wears longer 
from not being so frequently washed, and fewer suits could be neces- 
sary. 

The variattons of the climate in India necessitate both warm and 
light clothing being kept up; and I am not aware of any objections to be 
urged against the present system, except that the cost of the wTiito 
clothing, a large supply of which is necessaiy, falls heavily in the first 
instance on the soldier. Brom time to time, when the cloth clothing was 
found in sufficiently good order to continue serviceable for a further 
period, the grant of compensation, in lien of an issue in kind, to be 
expended in the purchase of white clothing, would probably be found 
advantageous ; and this course is sometimes adopted. 

I would have no white clothing for British troops ; khaki clothing 
should be worn instead. 

The present scale of clothing was laid down after due consider- 
ation, and seems very suitable. 

A proposal, which seems an excellent one, has recently been, made 
to Bubatitntc flannel shirts entirely for cotton shirts in the soldiers’ kits, 
and is now under consideration. 

Hone. 


The full dress is seldom worn out in this country. 

Oonernlly, the soldier is 2 >rovided with moi-e oloth clothing than he 
requires; and while I do not advocate a change in the present system of 
issue, I suggest that commanding officers he empowered to draw oom- 
pensntion in lieu for any men whose clothing does not require to bo 
renewed, to he devoted towards the renewal of their white clothing or 
in kccjnng up tboir service dress. 

None, except that the issue of cloth tunics be discontinued, and tliat 
the clothing of British infantry regiments should invariably he issued 
iu material and made up’ regimentally. 

Both cloth and white clothing might suitably be excluded from the 
soldier’s kit in India, leaving serge clothing only lined with flannel with 
additional articles of nnder-clothing 'where required by the coldness 
of the weather. White clothing, I ’feel convinced, is injurious to 
health; but what men require most is plenly of w'arm clothing of the 
very best quality at night. Tlic blankets now served out are, 1 think, 
a poor substitute for the rezaij discontinued, 1 belieye, on sanitary 
grounds. 


I consider the issue of a tunic and cloth trousers on alternate ycais 
to he quite unnecessary. I think the tunic a most unsei*viceab]o coat 
in every way, and cspecklly badly adapted to India. 

^ If it wttsl he retained as a parade dress, it w'onld be quite sufficient 
to issue one every third or oven fourth year, serge being issued every 
year. ^ 

The cloth trousers arc also very inferior. They are stiff and uncom- 
lortablo, and veiy soon look .-habby. Tlieir issue should be discontinued 
aliogetlier, and a superior description of serge issued annually. 

In cold weather men might he supplied with a warm guernsey or 
cardigan to wear undernealli the serge coat, wliieli would then meet all 
requirements. 


1.1 ‘'"’-.“'."S d necessity for India, I think that Government 

miglit do all in their power to chc.'ipcn the material required for it. 
1 ins, might be done by giving contracts for the suppli' of cotton drill to 
large min-ownerS’ and issuing the cloth to regiments at costpi-ice. 
cnnsMeJl.tf""" clothes during the hot we-ather entails very 

khaL’'’rblK)''5®i‘"®S!l abolished altogellier, and good 

hitherto b V • objection urged ngaii.sl this is, that 

hit.ierto It has apparently been found iinpossibto to obtain a fast djf. 
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•: -dndHhat consequently .tHe men of a fegitfient are dressed in all sorts o£ 
tintsj varying in shade according to the time that the clothes have been 
.vforhj or tiro rinmhet of times that they have been trashed. 

- ■ -The best khaki is undoubtedly that which is yam-dyed; hut even 

thatfades. ' •’ ... 

It would surely be possible for experienced, English dyers to invent 
a dye that would he permanent. . 1 ’ ■ 

. If the issue of tunics was either discontinued altogether, or. made 
less frequent, and that of cloth trousers totally abandoned, compensa- 
tion might he .given in the -form of an occasional additional suit of serge 
clothing; or by cheapening the price of cotton drill.' . • 

- 17.! 'W’o'ulcl yoli recommend ttie issue of a service suit of olothing made of clieap 
and durable material to be ■worn on service in tbe field instead of tbe present uniform ? 


.Taieutenant-Getiornl Sir ,13. M. 
. ‘StewarfcjK.o.TJ., ComraandUig Soutli- 
Afghanistan Field Force. 


' liicutenant-General C. T.-Cliam- 
-herlainy o.s.i., late Commanding 
Oadli lliytston. 


' Xiratcnant-General "W. T- Hughes, 
' Commanding Sirhind Division. 

. Lientonant^General J. Forhea^ 
- 'Commanding Mhovr Division. 


. lilnjor.Generol . J. Boss, a.s.} 
Commanding Fresidono}- District; 

AlajoT.-General A. H. Mncintire, 
.c.B., ‘ Commanding Hyderabad 
Guhsidiary Force. 


Major-General ‘ U. O. Briglit,’ 
c.n., Commanding Meerut Division. 


- . Major-General '.;H, B. .'Bro^e,‘ 
Commanding Sangor District. 


: 'Major-General* J, .IV. Schneider, 

. C.B., Commanding ' Northern Divi- , 
aion, Ahmedahad. 

' . Brigadier-General G. Borrows, 
Qnnrter-^Easter-General, • Bombay 
.Army. •• • *•- 

Brigadier-General . . H. n! A.. 
.Wood,' c-h.. Commanding" Deosa 
Field .Brigade. 


• Brigadier- General- C. ’.T.' Aitclii- 
. son. Commanding Bombay District. 


The issuS of a service kit woiild uo doubt he a hoou to the soldier ; 

. but I am not prepared to recommend it, because without this kit the 
troops, could never he considered e( 3 ^uipped for service, and it would relieve 
them from a responsibility which it is extremely-desifable to maintain at 
all times. In point of fact, the troops provide themselves universally 
with khaki uniforms, which are worn alone in mild weather and over 
their cloth clothing in cold. 

In answer X (clause y), I have already advocated that khaki be 
the regulation uniform for held service. 

So much dcxiends upon locality, season, and climate, that I suggest 
the introduction of a style of dress to he used everywhere. 

I believe every' one wore khald during the late war, and mostly over 
the regular cold-weather uniform. 

, I would. 

I w<Jnld recommend this issue, hut would not confine its use for only 
On service, but consider a suit of this description could be worn on all 
• occasions for a great portion of the year. 

■ Yes, of drab color. 

. Yes; a service suit of strong material and darkish-^grey in color. 
For cold climates this should he of warm material, with a sheep-skin 
over-jacket in addition. 

For service in warm climates I prefer trousers as now worn. For cold 
climates I recommend the knickerhocker shape with warm woollen socks 
and'gaiters. 

.For any service in the plains the present serge and white clothing are 
saf&cient. For service in the hills during the win'ter months a suit of 
strong puttoo would be very useful, being warm and much the same 
color as khaki. • 

_ Ho doubt such a suit would he desirable, but there must he two 
suits. 

A soldier has already-— 

,.l suit cloth. 

... I' suit serge. 

'4! suits-white. 

I do not see how he is tq.maiiitnm two additional suits. 'The .present 
-white clothing, if dyed to a suitable color, would answer the same 
' purpose. \ 

Yes; of dark-green of blue serge or other woollen material. Eed 
serge soils so spoil, and looks dirty after a few days'" work. 


Will he answered by the Adjutant-General. 

' * - 

I would recommend a •_ quilted coat, coming to below the knee 
made of strong^ American .drill, and dyed either red or blue, according as 
to whether for infantry, cavalry, or. artillery. A coat of similar mate- 
rial, but «oi padded, and much shorter, for ordinary fatigue duties in. 
camp. Quantities of this . cloth are -made in Caw^npore. 

Yes; on service I would recommend a ■ special issue .of a-Horfolk 
jacket, of material suitable to the climate in which the campaign 'will 
take place. ■ ■ ■ , - 
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Bn^dtcr- General T. G. Kemp* 
eter> CommandiDg Ceded Districts, 


Brigadier-General J* Moxistv 
IS oo&tan. Brigade* 

Brigadier-General H, P. Brooke, 
Adjataut-Gcncraly Armjr* 


Colonel 3. A. Tyrier, O.TJ., V.o., 
Commanding 4th Goorkhas and. 
latelj Gomman^g a Brigade. 


Colonel H. K.Bnme, o.n.. Sec- 
tary to Goremment of IniUn, Mill- 
taty Department. 

Colonel 3. JTnedonald, o.®** Sec- 
retary to Government of Bomhoyj 
MiUCiry Department, 

Colonel A. 71, MarniT, Deputy 
Adjutant-Gcneml* Bojal AxtiUciy 
in Indio. 


Adjuuv..CAt!itTal, BancaDm »on. 


( S12 ) 


Certainly not. A soldier’s ordinary uniform slionld be suitable for, 
all occasions. I doubt if any durable material can be had ebeapj 
whatever may be the color. The British and Native armies should 
be the samoj so that it may be easily distinguished at a distance in time 
of war. Kegiments wearing different colors has led to many serious 
mistakes and losseS.in the field. 


Tesj and recommend a khaki drill Norfolk jacket or blouse that 
coiild be worn over the serge or elotb coat ; also leather leggings. 

The necessity for such an issue as is suggested in this question 
implies that the present uniform is unsuitable for service in the field — 
a proposition whieli, as far as the British troops are concerned, I am not 
prepared to admit, as it appears to me difficult to devise any dress -which 
would better meet the necessity of service than the presen-t serge jacket 
and trousers and the -white clothing of British infantry, which latter ' 
in -war time can rapidly and cheaply be dyed a khaki color. I_thmk 
it is undesirable, the moment -the English army takes the field, -to put 
aside -the national color ; and this is specially objectionable in India, 
where it is probable that a khaki-colored dress would be assumed by 
Native troops against whom we might have to fight. There are alter- 
ations in the details of the cut and material of the existing uniforms- 
which might possibly be made; but it seems to me -to be a much more 
sound and proper measure to endeavour -fo make the ordinary dress of 

, , , , /II the soldier a suitable one for campaign- 

r^de reply to query 1 (4). . ^ aeknowledge it as. 

nnsuitahle, and then seek the -remedy, not in its improvement, but in. 
the issue of another dress for the special service only. 


Certainly ; a good loose blo-nse of khaki, so made ns to be easily 
polled over his red coat, if necessary. . All belts sbonld be brown and 
not pipe-elayedj good puifees^ or canvas gaiters, 'like those worn by 
the European gunners of the mountain battery. 

No additional clothing seems colled for, unless each man were- 
required to keep bimsell supplied with a khaki blcmse.. 


If the soldier’s uniform is suitable (as it ought to he) for wear on- 
service, 1 should say no. 

Yes} most decidedly. The soldier should he dressed fox war- 
instead of as at present for peace. The conseqacnce is that when, 
troops proceed on service, they often get what is termed a service kit. 
1 would recommend the most suitable dress for war being adopted. Tins 
can he made smart®? for peace time by adding additional lace, &o., wliioh 
can he removed on taking the field, or dse have the nndress built on ths' 
war model, and the full dress, whidh would be left behind on proceed- 
ing on service, left as it no-w is. 

The British gunner in his tight clothes — ^jacket, tunic, pantaloons, 
trousers, long boots, stiff forage cap, &o. — is most unsuitably dressed 
for active service. 

If a separate dress for service be decided upon, an established pat- 
tern should be sealed, so that it could be procured locally. 

1 think for tlie artillery a blue sorgo, Norfolk jacket pattern, -as 
supplied for mountain batteries, will be the most suitable j breeches, 
with lace boots, gaiters, and hun-ting spars for mounted branohes; 
kniokcrbockers, laoC boots, and gaiters for garrison-artillery. 

I found blue serge the best in China and Abyssinia on service. In 
the foiTOor country, duiing rajf tenure of the command of the royal 
artillery there in 18C3-6‘1, 1 attribute much of the good health cnjo3’cd 
by the artillery in Hong-Kong to its use instead of -the white clothing, 
ns worn, by the other European corps in the hot weather. IVhilo the 
infantry regiment -was losing 90 to 100 men yearly, the mortality ia 
the artillery at this same station was almost ml. 

'rhe -while drill or Idinki generally induces chills when men perspit®/ 
and which the serge does not. 

If cold is anticipated, a thicker material can be used. It should ho 
made loose so as to admit of a stout fianoiel shirt being -wotn -nndaracatl* 
when necessary. 

. A port.ablo (foldiag) forage cap should also he wsued for service to 
the artillery, in asrimilation with the infantry glengary, the distinguish* 
mg letters or numbers of battery and brigade in bra's being ivorn at 
tlie side. 

The present artillerj* forage cap is neitber comfortable nor portable/ 
aiKl IS enn'equeally quite u-nfit for -field service. 


1 es, I think the issue of a drah-colorcd khaki suit made of setae 
elwap and dumble roalcrial, instead of the present uniform, would be 
\cr\ ooneficial and useful. 
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I<io«tonrmt-ColoTicl H. A, Tiifctloj 
Officia.tin^ Deputy Assistant 
Quarter-AIastcr-Gencral* 


a, a. a. Kitilooh, Dcrpnty 
Assistant Qaarter>2fostcr'‘GeiiGral. 


Captain lUT. J. King<.Harman> 
Deputy Assistant Qanrter*]IIastor* 
GcneiaL 


Yes, but only wlien a regiment lias been warned for active service. 
A dark-colored khaki blouse, with trousers of the same material, and 
of a color whiek will not show dirt, to be worn over tbeir other clothes 
in. a cold climate, and alone if the weather is veiy warm. 

lExpcvicnco has proved Hbe great superiority of Idiaki over all other 
colors for field service. If khaki were adopted as the regular dress for 
liot weather, an additional suit for service would be unnecessary. 

The khaki could always he worn, either alone or over the serge, or 
whatever other garments the inen chose to wear in cold weather. 

liven if white is contiuued for ordinary wear, each man should be in 
possession of a khaki suit for drill or fatigue duties. 

In case of a regiment going on service, the white suits could always 
be dyed, as is done at present. 

Certainly not. Cheapness is not compatible with durability ; and 
even if such a wonderful article as okcap and durable cloth was to be 
obtained, tlie special service suit would never be forthcoming when 
wanted. 

For service in the cold, weather, nothing is so serviceable as yam- 
dyed khaki drill worn over the present uniform. 

I see no reason why the khaki color should be adhered to, as it 
often proves inconvenient, a general sometimes not being able to see 
his own men. 

Yarns might be dyed a permanent red, or green, just as well. 


18. Is the issue of cloth, clothing Cor British troops necessary in all parts of 
India ? 


litoutenant-Goneral Sir D. 

Commanding SoutUo 
cm Af glianiatan Field Force. 


Lleuiecant-Gonoml. C. T. Chnm* 
berlaia> C.S.T., lute Commanding 
OudU Division. 


Xdeutennnt-GenoTal W.T. Hughes. 
Commandii^ SirUiud Division. 


Dieatanaut-Gctioml J. Forbes^ 
Onnmandmg Mhotv Division.' 


Alajor-Gcnoral J. Boss, c b.. 
Commanding Presidency District. 

A&jor'Gencral A. H. Afocintire, 
c B . Commanding Hyderabad Sub- 
sidiary Force, 

hlajor-Gencral K. O. Bright. 0 .b.^ 
Commanding Meerut Division. 


hrajor-General H. R. Browno. 
Commanding Saugov District. 

Major-General J. "W. Schneider. 
' C.B.. Commanding Horthern Dlvi- 
sion. Ahmcdabad. 

Brigadior-Genoral G. Burrows. 
Quaitcr-hlastcr-Oencrab Bombay 
Army. 

■Hrigadicr-Gctienil J. "W. .Tchb. 
Adjutaut-Gonexal, Madras Army. 


Brigadier-General H. H. A. 
Wood. OB. Commanding Deeaa 
Fiold Brigade. 

Dr^dier-General C. T, Aitchison. 
C.B.. Commanding Bcanbay Dibtriot. 


This question has been answered above ; but I may add that, as 
regards clothing and bedding, British troops should be supplied in 
accordance with the climate in which. they ni'O serving. 1 believe some 
changes have been made in this direction of late years ; but I fancy 
there is still room for reform and economy in this respect. 

Within the tropics cloth clothing can hardly be necessary. Most 
probably sorgo would meet all the requirements, and is quite good 
enough for fall drees parades. 

I was told by an officer of the Madras army that he had never found 
any use for a cloth coat throughout his service until his regiment came 
up to Juhhulpore. 

Certainly not. Coats of English bi'oadcloth for British troops serv- 
ing in Central and Southern India are quite unnecessary, and might be 
replaced by serge tunics. 

For the’ various temperatures a soldier has to serve in, even in the 
East, I consider eloth ought to form one of the articles of clothing; but 
the issue might be made at longer intervals and for the greater portion 
of the time a suit worn {vUle paragraph 17) . 

It is unnecessary, except in the Punjab and in hill stations. 

Answered in No. 16. 


In the hotter stations cloth clothing is almost nseless. I should 
prefer a good strong serge, supplemented in the cooler -stations by a 
good thick waisteoat, with Ble.eves. 

No : it could very well be dispensed with at most stations in 
the plains. 

It is necessary in this division, when the cold from January to 
March is sometimes considerable. 

Will bo answered by the Adjutant-General. 


Cloth clothing is nseless to the British soldier throughout Southern 
India and British Burma, with the exception of Bangalore ; and there 
serge clothing would be equally suitable. 

I think it is neeessaty. 


Yes, I think so ; but, as suggested in reply 16, the issue of doth 
clothing need not be so frequent. 


19 
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Colcmd D. 'Stunaon, 
Aajatant-GciuOTl, Duima Dmsion. 


XtiDotcnaat-Co^onel H. A. 
OtHciating Depnty Assiataat Qaar- 
ter-5Iuster-G ciieral. 

Major A. A. A. Kinloct Deputy 
Assistant Qaartcr-Mastcr-GonorjJ. 


-TVhen in command oE a battovy in Ilyderabad in Sind^ I acoepted 
a cdnlraet Eor tvork £of the battery barracks, but for the above ro.aSon 
declined to take similar . contracts for the infantry corps at the same 
station. 


It undoubtedly could be done; but 1 doubt vrbethor any advjintago 
would be gained by alteration of the casting system as regards petty 
Tjjirraclc repairs, &c., and tlie anuual wlntewashing o£ barrack buildings. 

Yes, most profitably to the State, arid advantageously to the 
command. 


Undoubtedly, and probably more economically. Immense delay 
and ineonvenienco are often caused by. the present B 3 ''stein, 


20. TVliat is your opiniou of the rclatirc military effiloiency of Bengal and Madras 
troops ? 

Major-General J. Koss, O.B., The Ileugal troops are, in my opinion, decidedly more efficient 
Conwuandine pxcsidencjr District. ilix^n those of Madras. 

The h-itter seem to have degenerated much from what they were m 
former days. Many officers have told me that they caunbt enlist the 
same class of recruits as they used to get. 


Miscellaneous Annexures to the Replies of Officers. 

No. 2128, dated Camp Ahmedabad, SDtli August 1879. 
pVom— Majoh-Geni.. .T. 'W. Scukeiduu, c.b., Comd». Northern Division, Ahmedabad, 

To — The Secretary, Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

Referring to paragraph 4 of j'our letter No, 15S (Confidential), dated Simla, the 13th August 
1879, I have the honor to state that I consider the efficiency of the Native army would be luerpased 
by the addition of an instructor of musketry to each regiment of infantry, if the Army Organwation 
Commission docs not recommend a considerable augmentation to the present establishment of Dritish 

officers. ^ ixiciiu to imply that whig-eommandera take no interest in the musketry practice of 

their men. 1 know them to bo regular in their attendance at the ranges, and that they do all m their 
power to improve the shootinir in their wings, both by Iheorcticnl and practical teaching. But many 
of llioso olUcors are of considerable standing in the service ; and it is evident there must be some 
among them avUo have no speciality for rifle practice, since tastes and iueliuntions vary in this direction. 

3. The most competent musketry instructors in Native corps are generally those who arc sports- 
men ; and the indifferent ones would include those who take to ‘indoor amugements, or who have a 
taste for literature, music and drawing, or other pursuits, and who are not in the habit of handling arms. 

4 . Nothing can bo more irksome to an old officct than to be required to attend daily for hours 
ut the range superintendiug musketry practice ; and although it is true that he receives a staff salary 
for the performance of this and other duties, yet it cannot always ensure proficiency in drill and 
exercises for which he has no aptitude. An instructor of musketry would bo a valuable addition to a 
Native infantry regiment; and wing-commanders sbonld exercise a general supervision over the annual 
pRicliccs of their companies, as majors of British corj^ do over their half-battolions. 

Dated Simla, 30th August 1879. 

From — CoLOXET, II. K. Biuxu, c.b.. Secretary to the Govt, of India, jMilitary Dept., 

To — ^The Secretary, Armi' Organization Commission, Simla. 

VTiih reference U* your letter No. Ibl of the 12tb instant, I bog to forward replies to certain of 
the questions thorowilh forwarded, and to express regret that the lime at my disposal has not enabled 
me to rcpij' more fuUj', or to take up nil the subjects indicated. 

I wouJd add that, amongst other measures of cllicieucy and economy which are desirable, those 
which niipcar to mo to ho of great importance are — 

The reorganizjition of the medical adminislr.alivc staff, which could possibly be followed by some 
reduction in the exeeulivc branch of the British ATcdical Sendee ; and 

The coucoUdation of the three separate ordnance departments into one imperial service. • 

As rogaiils medienl staff administmlion, the propo.'^als already made to Her Majesty^s Govern- 
ment, and which arc before the Commission, are almost cntii’cly iu accordance with the recominenda- 
tions made l>y a committee, of which 1 was myself a member; and I have therefore nothing to add, 
believing the voduotions proposed to be as extensive as can, at present, be conveniently carried out. 

1 Ih'licvc the nmalgamation of the oitlnance departments would not only result in increased 
rfiiiM'^ney, but would also lend to consideiMblc economy by the institution of a more direct eonlvol 
ovor dtniniids and iS'.uo-*, and, by a redi?.tribulion of the circles of supply, enable some reductions to 
be effteUd in the number of arsenals aud dcq>6ts and manufacturiiig establishments iu India. 


Datrd Mussooric, 2SUi August 1S79. 

Tynm— -T..iKrT.-GKXnR4i. C. T. Cn\Mni:iiu\ix, c-s.!., late Commanding Oudb Division, 

To — ^Ibe Secretaiy, Army Orgaiiizatinii Commission, Simla. 

It r.ft/'U appeared to me Hint the Tclcntion of u cantonment magistrate for the station of 
Ch-ikmla i*- an t*xp*iive which might advantagoou’.ly be curlaiJcfl. 

Vi'*’ tnittalion f-tatitm which can only have need for a small roglinental hazar; and most 

pro.nbjy Iho work could be done bv an nssistant eiipcriutendcut in tbc Dun, and the 

rutl by the staff officer. 
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Dated Mussoorie, S8tli August 1879. 

From — Liuut.-Gekiral C. T. CnAJtBEULAnrj o.s.i., late Commanding Oudh Division, 

To — ^The Secretary, Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

In accordance with tlie request contained in paragraph 4 of your confidential letter No. 156 6£ 
the 1 1th instant, 1 beg to suggest that the office of Director General, Army Remount Operations, 
is superfluous, as the duties are very light, and could be easily arranged for. 

The allotment of horses could be left in the hands of the officer in charge of the Remount Dep6t, 
Sahai-anpur, if his office clerks were increased j and the returns now sent from corps and batteries to 
the Director General could bo sent to him. * 

The inspections over which Colonel Couper now presides could be done by any qualified combat- 
ant officer on deputation ; and I believe that the saving to Government would be about Rs. 25,000 
annually. 

Two letters on sepamte subjects accompany this. 


D.ated hlussoorie, 28th August-lS79. 

From — LiEUT.-GExnnAi. C. T. CHAnBniii.Atj», c.a.i., late Commanding Oudh Division, 

To — The Secretary, Army Organization Commission, Simla. 

The regulation which sanctions three, four, and five chargers for captains, majors, and colonels of 
royal horse artillery and cavalry might with every advantage be rescinded. 

In the Bengal cavalry, in fact in all cavalry on the irregular system, two chargers only are sanc- 
tioned j and neither in wav nor peace does any branch perform harder, if as hard, work as they do. 

The necessity for officers keeping so many homes causes an extra strain on the market, and in the 
field adds considerably to the animals and men to ho fed. Moreover, ns in the artillery and British 
cavalry regiments, horses suitable for ehargera are always at hand for emergent use, it is evident that 
one uniform rate for the officers of the mounted branches is feasible and sufficient. 


, Mejioraxdvm. 

There are two points upon which I should wish to touch, not included in the lists of questions 
forwarded to mo : — 

— The very great number of officoi'S absent from duty with their regiments from various 
. ' ... „ . causes. A very short examination of the army lists as 

Absence of officers from regimonts. published iu India for the respective presidencies will 

show the excessive extent of this absence.' It is not confined to the season of leave and indulgence, 
but is normal throughout the year j and it applies equally to British and Native corps. The establi-.h- 
ments of British officers in both services have been reduced to a minimum for elKcienoy. Even suppos- 
ing that all are present, yet the average condition is that about one-tbivd are absent. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to find British regiments, for months together, with three and four companies in charge of 
young and totally inexperienced officers, not even dismissed £i*om the adjutant's hands. A captain 
having a subaltern to assist him has almost become rather an exception than a rale. The efficiency of 
regiments is greatly affected by this absence of the officer's. The instrpetion of officers in their 
military duties carmot he carried out to the extent that the regulations and orders of the army contem- 
plate. And the evil is still more marked in respect of discipline. For the non-commissioned officers 
are much changed of late years, aud are no longer the experienced steady soldiers of considerable service 
who formerly exercised a powerful influence in their respective grades. The presence of the officer 
with his regiment becomes more aud more essential every year. Tacties are changing, new arms are 
introducing, and instruction in all its branebes should be advancing. And its advance is dheetly de- 
pendent upon .the officers as the iustructors of their men. 

ind . — The second subject to which I would refer is the dissemination of the troops in almost all 
. . T J- divisions aud districts, in numerous small outlying 

Disscmina on of troops in India. detachments, frequently not relieved for considerable 

periods. The necessity for many of these small outposts can hardly exist, now that communication in 
India, both by road, railway and telegraph, has been so greatly improved. All these detachments 
deteriorate more or less in discipline and efficiency, and are in themselves so many deductions from the 
power of carrying on the tactical instractions of the troops at the larger stations — a point of the 
utmost importance to the general service efficiency of the army. 

These small detailed stations add ^mueh to the expense of the maintenance of the troops. They 
entail separate establishments, hospitals, &o., &e., to say nothing of visits of inspection from general 
and departmental officers, and the relief of the detachments themselves. 

I am aware that accommodation for troops, to some extent, stands in the way of reduring these 
minor posts. But I believe that the 'advauUiges of oonceutrating the troops as much as possible in 
the larger stations, such as the head-quarters of divisions and districts, would, in point of discipline, 
instraction, and economy, outweigh any inconvenience that the first withdrawals might occasion. • 

H. R. BROAVNE, Major-Genl., 

Commanding Sangor JJisfrici, 

20 
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BEITISH CAVALEr. 


1. 'Would it be advisable to raise tlie s Iren g Hi of regiments of British cavaby in 
India to 549 rank and file, -wbicb is the English u'ar cstaljlishment, or even higher P 


I,ient«nnnt-Colonel K. BlundeB, It ivould he advisahle to increase the number of rank and file as the 

8rd Hussars. question proposes. The number of horses should not be increased. The 

proportion of men to horses would then be such that syces would only 
be required for the horses ridden by the full ranks at stations where the 
climate is similar to that at Alhow and Ahmednagar. 

1 would not increase the number of troops, or the number of oflieers ; 
but I would increase the present establishment by one sergeant and ono 
corporal per troop. (The men increased as proposed above.) 

If any real change is introduced, I strongly recommend the adop- 
tion of the squadron system for British cavaliy. At present there are 
a great many — too many — horses for the men in the European cavalry 
regiments. 


Tacntcnant-Coloncl It. S. Clcland, 
Stti (Queen's Boysl) Lancers. 


Licutenant-Celonel Lord 11 U. 
Kerr, Commanding^ 10th Hussars. 


L’cntcnanl-Coloncl J. C. Le. 
Qucsr.c, let Ik Lancers. 


Lnkikenuit.CoIri'.ci II. P. Butler, 
lath llu.kar.. 


Yes. 1 would recommend that the present cstahlisliment be increased 
to 3 19, which would give four squadrons instead of three, ns at present, 
with additional complement of officers, as described in army circular, 
1st Decemher 1877. Eouv squadrons are more useful and practicable 
than three ; and the increase in men would give them more nights in 
bed, and render the regiment better able to undergo the fatigues of a 
campaign. 


Unquestionably there is nothing more ruinous than "economy" in 
seiwico cstahlisliment of troops at so great a distance from their rccriiil- 
ing dopOts. The peace establishment of the 1 0th Hussars, after reduc- 
tion at the close of the Crimean war, was 636 rank and file. The 
present requirements for service troops are no less. The amount of men 
uho in the Inst campaign eonld he mustered in the 10th for a final 
advance ou Cahul was little over 300 men ; nor could wo hope for drafts 
for four months to come. Tliis represented the effective state for ser- 
vice of n British cnvalrj' regimout after size months'’ residence in 
Afghanistan ; and this residue of men was further over-weighted for 
effoolivo service by the unnecessary surplus of spare horses. I recom- 
mend at least a total strength of about GOO men to an establishment of 
hoi'ses not exceeding -loO. AVhilc on this subject, I would strongly 
advocate the introduction of the squadron system, so-called, tried with 
satisfactory results in England in tho year 1SC9. TJiis system was aban- 
doned there for reasons which do not hold good in India ; and if intro- 
duced, would I feel coiirtnced, add to (he economy and efficiency for 
service of a cavalry regiment. The more perfect and effective organiza- 
tion of (he squadron lias innumerable advantages over tbo troops, 
rciidei-cd all the more necessary by the enormous increase of clerking 
and interior ndniinistralion which now falls on non-coranu’ssioned officers, 
who are neither duly trained to tho work, nor able duly to carry out 
(he various duties which fall on them. The organization jf a squadron 
is tho only sciisihlc one for cavalry. Tho squadron is tho unit of 
c.avnlry in the field : why not in barracks ? In the squadron system there 
is alw.ays a second captain in reserve to take np command and ono ser- 
gcaut-inajov for drill, discipline, nnd duly, a second being rcservrtl solely 
as qnarlcr-masler ai.d pay-sergonul nnd clerk to the squadron — a most 
nrgcMilly necessary arrangement. The number of small units in a regi- 
nionl is halved, and general economy iiicreasod. 1 will not enlarge 
ou Ibis subject. 


Ill 3 8.57 till- ]3lli Eaiiccrs, being about 700 strong and disposed into 
S troop.s, .were Ckipable of division and serving as two complete units. 
.Six troops an .unomaly. There should not be two opinions regarding 
tho advisability of iiiotcaso. 


If .scorns If) me that (ho rogimontnl staff, ostiiblisliinoiit, and 
institutions would suit and suffice for a very much larger bodv of 
jiriv.ste men. 

I ^’uve no faith in fixed niimhcr.s or such tables as those quoted. 

ShonM recommend four strong squadrons or eight trooiis and n 
homo d.-’jidt. 

If Jhc (our of service in India were curtailed, the homo depdt 
might bo dispensed with. 

1 his (jure) ioii o] on- out ni.any issues, and it would bo tedious to 
discn-- them in <letail. 



liieut'cnant-Colonel G. Luck, 
ComTaandin^ I5th Htissars. 


UaJoT 3. W. CkapHn, 8tti Hus- 
eara. 


T^Tft jnr E. A. Wood, lOtk HU6- 
sars. 


Captain T. A. S, ■Mockenzie, 9th 
Xianccrs. 


Captain B A. CotnW, lOth 
Koynl Hussars, and Deputy Aasist- 
ant Qaarter'Mastor-Geaerah 


t ‘iJ-y ; 

The 13lli Hussars is iiominal] 3 ’ 455 strong j but deducting a ten 
per cent, dciiciencj’- foremen on staff employ, men in hospital or in the 
hills, the working strength may be said to average about 415. 

The greatest number ever mounted for the field during the six years 
the regiment has been in India was 338. 

The fighting strength of the regiment may be said to be 300 sabres ; 
but the committee may form their own opinion as to what the ehanoea 
of three months’ field service would reduce this total to ; this varying 
according to distance, climate, &c., but considerable in any case. 

Being absent from mj' regiment I cannot enter into detail as I should 
wish to do j hut must state without hesitation that the existing arrange- 
ment is faulty, that a eonsideinble addition to the rank and file would 
bo most advisable, and that the present organization is elastic enongh to 
receive them. 

The normal eslahlishment of a cavalry regiment in India is a qriestioa 
which the moans at mj- command do not allow mo to discuss. It would 
oerlaiuly be a saving if the number 'of cavalry I'Cgiments were reduced, 
and their respective strength increased. 

It worrld ho certainly most advisable to raise the strength of 
Br-itrsh cavalry regiments to tire Bnarlish war establishment of 519 rank 
and file, or GOO non-commissioned officers and men and 480 horses (not 
inelrrdrng 33 drivers and 4 1 drairght horses allowed on the home estab- 
lishment). This would admit of four largo squadrons being put iu 
the field with a strfficicut margin for casualties, a large number of syces 
being dispensed with. 

On proceeding on service the 130 dismounted men should he left at 
the base of operations and be mounted on borses from the reserwe, to be 
passed on to their regimeirt as casuttltrcs occurred, the reserve horses 
being trairred by them in tbe meantime. 

I certainly tliink that the mitnmnm strength of men of a 
British cavalry regiment in India should be 519, as the Jargo amount 
of casualties from men “ on command," frem sickness, and men regi- 
mentallj' employed, does not leave a sufficient quantity of men to groom 
and mount the horees, should the seiwiees of the regiment be required. 
This, of course, applies move to the hot than to the cold season ; bub 
even in the latter, I think an officer commanding a regiment would find 
great diflicultj' iu mounting the horses in his regiment. As regards even, 
a “ higher strength" of men, I do not consider that 600 would be too 
many, espeoiallj' if a “regimental tr.ansport" is organized. This would 
also allow of " four squadrons ” being placed in the field — a point of 
great advantage. 

I think it would he advisable to raise the strength to 600 non- 
commissioned officers and rank and file and 480 horses. 

With this establishment you would always be able to put into the 
field three squadrons of 150 sabres, unless your casualties were excessive. 

Whatever the establishment may be, I would recommend that it 
should bear the same proportion of men to horses. 

It is absolutely nocessaiy in a cavalry regiment to send a certain 
number of dismounted men on baggage guard on tbe line of march on 
service. Veiy few raonnied men are required : two per troop mounted 
and ten dismounted would do all that was requisite. (I am allowing 10. 
per cent for sick) . 

I would recommend then that no troop syees be entertained on 
service. 

In a standing camp so many men are required, for clerks, store-men, 
guard, provosts, &e., that j’^ou can never mount tbe whole of your 
horses ; and to be aetnallj' serviceable would strongly recommend the 
proportion of men to horses allnded to above. 

Yes; 549 rank and file, with the English complement of officers, 
as it would enable a regiment to have four squadrons and be more com- 
pact in the field. It would also lighten the duties of the cavalry soldier, 
and therefore contribute to keep him in better health and etficieney, and 
with tbe English establishment of 480 troop horses-would allow 69 dis- 
mounted men, who would probably represent the sick, convalescent, and 
a small dep6t left behind on the regiment taking the field. 

I consider the Indian establishment of the service troops ought 
to be tbe same as the war establishment of a British cavalry regiment. 

There are at present four scales of establishment, viz. 

1. — For regiment recently home. 

3. — For regiments high on foreign service roster. 

3. — ^For regiments on a wav strength (in which no allowance is' 

made for a depot) . 

4. — For Indian establishment,, sub-di^^ded into “■ service" and 

“depGt" tvooijs. ^ 
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A comp-arative table oE these four scales is appended, a close study 
of which will show the confusion and endless trouble that must ensue 
■when regiments (as in the case of the Ist Dragoon Guards and 17th 
Lancers now at the Cape) are ordered on active service abroad with 
a war establishment, and subsequently transferred to India bn the 
Indian establishment. 


Beitisii Catauit. 

Comparative Table's of Home, TFar, and Indian HstaMisIiments. 
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432 

830 
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60 
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Total Xon-commlssioncd 
O^ccni* Arlificcrv* Rank 
and File ... 
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453 
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UflicCM... 
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Troop lioircs ... 

Prauglit horses 
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(o) Tliore are two scales oI bomo 
estaltlibhment, vis ., — 

2Co. I, for reglmeut lately 
lionic« 

Ko. 2, for regiment high on 
roster for bcrviee. 

Xo allowance made for a 
depot ? 

(e) Xo Tidlng'inasier on war 
strength? 

(d) Pay-mnstcre niid medical o{Q> 
cer«, thmitrli not posted to regi- 
ments ; arc actually with regi- 
, ment aa " attached oOicers." 

(r) Wbst becomca of the R<?r- 

E cant instructor in fencing? 

[c is A stair sergeatif, oiid 
enunot be sent to troop duty. 

As there is a medical ofllccr 
on wnrstreiigth, sorely he ought 
to bare n hospital sergeant. 

(ff) Artiileers are most neces- 
sary ; tholr place bos to bo 
supplied by men withdmn'n 
from the miiln. i.e., from ttio 
fighfingond grooming strength. 
(A) A squadron cart fchonld be 
attaehi-d to each squadron* and 
at hast four drivers allowed* 
with "Tight or Ion horses jner 
troop broken to hamee**. Tills 
bItcs at onvc a good nneteus 
for a very rfllelrnt traoKpori 
train for which the riding- mas- 
ter would be aruilahle as super- 
intendent. 

(0 That l«, a fighting strcnglh ol 
OOO of all ranks, not including 
oDicors and drivers; and this 
sliould bo the strength fiir 
India. 

(td Tlie proportion of Iiorsps in 
India to prlratc^ 0& to ItlO) Is 
too great, I^itherthe number of 
horses should ho redueed, or the 
number of men iucrcased- 
(0 A few (wiy two per Fqpadron 
cart) draught horses *-hould bo 
attached as tho nucleus of a 
transport train (rld« remarltA). 


At home oud on the war scale a regiment has four sqnadrous ; 
but on coming to India one troop is reduced and one troop goes to tho 
depot, or rather practically t.vo troops are broken up and a new troop 
made up, tor the depot, of sick .and iveakly men, men who have nearly 
coir.pletcd their service, &e. Only three squadrons are brought out, 
from wliieb again, in the event of active service or a camp of exercise 
in India, aiiothcr depot has to be formed in India. 

It would simplify matters much if a regiment were sent out with 
four squadrons complete, the sick and weakly old soldiers, &c., being 
formed into an extra or depot troop for which n captain and suKiltern 
might be made supernumerary in the regiment during its tour of Indian 
service. 

If this bo objected to on the groTind of expense, at least care should 
be taken that the (litec squadrons are sent out strong enough to lake 
the field in eflicient numboi-s ; but rindcr llio present system all the 
artificers, who are extra to the fighting strength on the homo cstablisli- 
ineiit, have in India to be furnished with many other working men, 
clerks, &c., from the ranks, so that what with siek and prisoners, regi- 
mental and troop duty men, clerks, shoeing-smiths, saddlers, tailors, 
shoemakers, ganlners, !ios],it..il onlerlies, caiifoen wiiilcrs, mess waiters, 
fro., more than a third of the troop arc usually " employed j” and though 
l.er1inps taken on roininandiiig officers’ parades,, they are, and can, not 
be available for stable duty. 

The squadron syst.-ni* ought to be adojitcd in quarters ns in tbc 
field. I believe inOit commautling and senior ofiicers would be found 
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in favor of iliis system; tut among its_ many advantages I -will 
only mention one as tearing on the question of duties, viz., ttat tto 
numter of men novr frittered away on troop duties would te reduced 
ty one-talf., 

I would suggest ttat tte proportion of torses to private soldiers te 
reduced. 

In India tte present rule is one torse to every full-rank non-com- 
missioned officer, trumpeter, and farrier; and 96 torses per 100 privates. 

In England on peace ostatlistmcnt tte proportion is one torse to 
every full rank, tnt only 55 or 60 torses per 100 privates; and on tte 
war scale tte proportion only rises to 70 per 100. 

In India I should say 80 per cent, would be a fair proportion; and 
our present estatlistment of troop torses (iiSO) would tlien suffice for — 
71 full ranks ... ... = 71 horses. 

450' privates ... ... = 805 „ 

527 non-commissioned officers, rank 

andiilo ... . —436 „ 

But assuming ttat tto Indian strength should te 600 fighting men, we 
should require— 

71 horses for ... ... 71 full ranks. 

423 „ » ... ... 339 privates. 

494 „ „ ... ... 600 all ranks. 


2. 'Witli your present eslatlisliment, how many men (rank and file) and horses 
could you parade with for active service ? 


lAenten&nt'Colonel XI. BlnndcU* 
Srd Hussars. 

lAeQieiiaiLt'Coloiiel It. S. Cleland> 
Sth (keen's R<^1) lianeers. 


About 250 men and 400 torses, 
and file below its estatUstment. 

At head-quarters, Sialkot 
At Kuram ... ... 

Total 


Tte regiment is about 141 rank 


Men. 

Horses. 

... 251 

263 

... 119 

139 

... 370 

402 


liientniuinli-Calonel IiArd B. D. 
Korr, Comznandiiig 10th Hxussara. 


liiontenaat-CoIcmcl J. C. 1.0- 
Qaesne. 12th Lancer. . 


Under the most perfectly advantageous ciroumstances of health, 
&o., about 410. This does not allow for more than a minimum of sick not 
for unformed drafts of young soldiers, nor for yonng horses, or defi- 
ciency in numbers of either men or horses : it considers the regiment 
completely trained in both, with no requirement for a dep6t of any 
strength. 

. Total strength 455; ten per cent, for hospital 45=4J, other causes 
18. Eor service about 390. 


Licatonnnt-Colanol H. S. Bntlcr, About 320 of all rauks of non-commissioncd officers and privates, 
ith Hnasar.. Deduct non-oommissioned officers 30, trumpeters 6, farriers C, and 

at least 80 men unfit medically, 320 — (804-6-1- 6 4-30) =258. Thus 238 
rank and file. These might form four squadrons ; but 1 fancy there 
’ would remain but three to face tbe enemy and no reserves of men. This 

I reckon to he the outside possible under tbe most favorable oir- 
cumstauces. i * 


Liontcnaiit-Coloncl G. Xioch, 
Commanding 15th Hnssaxs. 


lUafor J*. W. Obapliiij 8th 
HttBsaxs. 


Major E, A. Wood, 10th Hussars. 


Captain T. A. S. Mackenzie, 0th 
Ziancers. 


3DeducUng tli© probable number o£ men and borses £onnd medi- 
oally unfit for service, I could parade about 390 rank and file and 400 
horses. In addition to these, thore would be about 40 sergeants, farriers, 
trumpeters, &o. 

At tbe present time, owing to a severe outbreak of malarious fever 
and ague, I do not think the regiment (8th Hussars) could turn out for 
service a, greater numher than 300 men, or in the cold season more 
than 360 men, thus leaving over ISO horses remounted in the hot, and 
nearly 1 00 in the cold season, thus proving that more men are wanted. 

I ^ould say not more than 400 at the outside to start with from 
cantonments ; and I much doubt tliat number, ever being actually present 
on parade after leaving cantonments a couple of months. 


At head-quarters, Sialkot , 

Men. 

... 251 

Horses. 

263 

At Kuram ... ‘ 

... 119 

139 

' ; 

The percentage o£ sick at the present time is 

370 

... 8-28 

402 

8-97 
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Cnptain B. A. Comlie, lofh noyal This would depend on many conditions — the time of year, health of 

Hussars, anil Deputy Assistant reo'iments, &e. &C. 

Quartcr-irnstcr-Gcucral. ‘VTUen a squadron of the 10th Hussars was ordered last year to join 

the Kuram column, it had to he sent under 100 of all ranks. There 

had been a sickly season and the men from the hills had not rejoined. 

The tiro squadrons, on the other hand, that marched later to join the 
Khyber column were very strong'. 

Under favorable ciromnstanoes, after deducting sick and weakly men, 
, invalids of the season, men detained at the sanitaria, and a sufficient 

number for tho depot, I consider an average of 60 of all ranks per 
troop, or a total of SCO men and horses, would be as much as could be 
taken into the field ; and out of these again would have to be deducted 
casualties, r^imental, troop, and camp duties, clerks and working men 
of sorts 5 so that practically you would rarely get 300 men on parade. 
Three squadrons of 30 files in the ranks would he a fair turn out. 


3. How many officers are away from the regiment — 

(а) on medical certificate in England or India ? 

(б) in England on private affairs ? 

(c) staff appointments ; and of th^e how many are seconded ? 

(d) regimental dep6t or staff college ? 

(e) probationers for staff corps P 
{f) garrison course ? 

How many officers were actually present with the regiment on the 1st August ? 


lAcntcnant^Colozicl B. Blundell, 
9rd HnssaTS. 


Iilcntenant-Colonel R* S. Clolond, ' 
9tU (QnccQ*e Royal) Lauccre. 


lilentcnant-Coloncl Lord R. R. 
Kerr, Commanding lOtli Hnssora. 


Licntcn'int'Colonel J. C. 
Qachuo, 12tli liiuccro. 


Lknjtcmnt^Coloncl H. S. Botlcr, 
ISlu 


(a) One in England. 

(3) One. 

(c) None. 

(d) Two at the depdt. 

(e) One. 

(/) One. 

Twenty. 

(a) Tliree in England, one in India. 

(3) i\73. 

(c) Four, three of whom are seconded. 

(fj) Two regimental depot (one of whom is on special duty at the 
Capo). 

(c) One. 

(/■)ivu. 

Twelve officers, including those of the Euram squadron (seven other 
officers on leave in India) . 

(n) Two. 

(3) One. 

(c) Three, one seconded. 

Id) Two. 

(c) None. 
if) None. 

Thirteen. 

I oh j cot to so many on leave. There are eight now. 

(a) Throe. 

(31 One. 

(c) Four (one staff college ; one personal staff ; two depot). 

(d) Besides this, there are two seconded in escess of establishment. 

(e) JVj 7. 
to i\7/. 

Twenty-one, including two medical ojfficers, 

{a) Seven — 

l/ioutcnnnt-Colonel Butler, 
liiculcnant Spilling, 
w M'atson. 

M Bhagrovo. 

„ Powell. 

Pay-master Bernard. 

Biding-inaslcr Ilubhard. 

(3) Two- 

Captain Cuthell. 
liicntcnant X’reeman. 

^e latter sent home to avoid a medical board ; is really unfit for service, 
(c) Two — ■' 

liientcnant-Colonol BussclL 
Captain Gifford. • 
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Irteuienant-Colonel Gr. Xiuck> 
Commanding IStli Hassars. 


Major 3, W. Chaplin, Sth 
Hussars. 


Neither seconded. 

(d) Foui' at dep6f^- 

Captain Peters. 

Lieutenant Brookfield. 

„ Hunt. 

„ Morris. 

The two latter are raw reomits (if indeed they have joined). 

(e) None, 
t/) None. 

Twelve j inelnding those on privil^e leave. 

Tlie regiment has-been six years at Lucknow; and of course men 
and officers have suffered a gfood deal. But the offloers show it more than 
the men, as there have been comparatively fewer removed home. 

In England % (veterinary surgeon included) . In India none. 
Three. 

(c) One, not seconded. 

(<?) At regimental depdt three. Staff college none. 

(e) One. 
if) None. 

Twelve ; but five officers on that date were on leave or on duty in 
the hills within ea^ recall. • 

("England ••• ... ... 1 

‘(.India ... ... ... ... 1 


(o) Two 

(a) mi. 

(e) One, seconded. 


rBepdt 

■i.Staff College 


(d) Pour 

(«) mi. 
if) mi. 

Colonel 
Major 
Captains 
Lieutenants 
Adjutant 
Pay-master 
Quarter-master 
Veterinary surgeon 
Biding-master 


Captain. 

1 3 

mu. 


Total 


19 


Major £• A. Wood, XOtli Hussara. 


Seven- 

{a) One in India. 

(J) One subaltern in England on private affairs. 

(c) One captain and one subaltern on the staff; the captain has 

been seconded. . , , . . 

(d) -One captain and one subaltern at regimental depot. 

(«) One probationer, staff corps. 

{f) None at garrison course. 

f^cannot say, as I was then, and still nm, on leave. 


Captain T. A. S. Uaolieiizie, Sth 
lAQcera. 


(a) Three in England, one in India. 

\v 


{i) mu. 

(c) Pout, three of whom are seconded. 

(4 Two regimental depot, one of whom is on special duly at the 
Cape. 

(e) One. 

(?) 

Twelve officers, intdnding those of the Enxam squadron. Seven on 
leave in India. 


4t. What ledTietions do you consider feasible in the establishment of followers 
with your regiment in peace and war ? 


Ineatcntmt-Colondl 'Bl'ondellj 
drd HuBsars. 


Under the present aiTangementSj the only reduction that 
to me'feasible is to make the men clean their o-wn rooms^ and to do 
away with the two sweepers per troop allowed for that purpose. ^ ^ 

If the rank and Ble are increased^ the number of horses remaining 
as at present^ a large redaction in the number of syces could he made- 
If green grass is got by contract, then the grass-cutters can be 
redact altogether- 


/ 
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lAeTitGnant>Coloi]el B • S> Clcland^ 
9tb. (Qaeen'a Boyol) lancers. 

XAentenant*ColoTiid I^ord K. D* 
Serr> Commsixdin^ lOtli Hussarst 


Lieutenant-Colonel L C. Le« 
Qaesne^ 12Qi Lancers. 


Lleutenont-Colonol H. S. Builer, 
ISth Hussars. 


Lientenant*Cdlond G. Imck, 
Commanding 15th (the IIing*fl) 
Hussars. 

* See app. xxTT- ^ 


hfojor J. "W, Chaplin, 8th 
Hussars. 


Major El A. Wood, 10th Hussars. 


Captain T. A. S. hLichonuo, 0th 
Lancers. 


Captain B. A. Comho, 10 th 
Bojoi Has5ar3,and Deputy Assist* 
ant Quartcr-Maslcr-Ccncral, 
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I should think none — ^rather more^ if any thing. 

In peace time none. In war time, with present relative strength 
in men and homes, none. Were there a great increase in the pro- 
portion of men, syces might he abolished. On service the abolition of 
grass-cutters would cutaU enormous increase of strain on the commissariat 
and transport departments of an army, whefhor in the £eld or quartets, 

I have no followers other than grass-outters and horse-keepers; 
and they are necessary. 

I cannot see how this is possible ; hut shall be glad to study the 
question and report, should the Committee so wish. 

It much dcpen<k on where the war is to be, 

The establishment of syces and grass-cutters can he reduced, 
vide memorandum annexed.* 

I do not think that any of the other establishments are excessive 
excepting that of the hospital ; hut it is douhtfed whether that is any 
longer considered a regimental establishment. 

Some commanding ofHccrs consider the allowance of four cooks 
per troop on service, as excessive, and that the duties ought to bo 
performed by the soldier. I do'not agree in this, as the eyes of a 
European cannot stand the smoke that arises from a wood-fire in a 
mud choola. 

I consider that hardly any reduction in tho establishment of 
followers is possible — that ie, if the necessity of keeping the British 
soldier in health is kept in view ; as if called on to perform the duties 
he docs in England in the hot season, I think he would he found incap- 
able of performing them without great assistance. 

I would not reduce the establishment of followers at all daring 
times of peace. H a proportion of six men to four horses was tho 
establishment, tho syces I think might be abolished in times of war. 
Tho remainder of the followers to he on the same soalo as the latest 
one in the Afglian expedition, with the exception of adding troop dhobies 
to this list. 

None in time of peace 

In war I think the Cabul scale the lowest to which th^ could he 
reduced without impairing the cfliciency of a regiment. 

I do. not consider any reductions, feasible. If reductions wero 
made, tho work now done by Natives would have to be done by soldiers 
withdrn-mi from the ranks, thus lessening the fighting strength, already 
much too weak. 

Even with the present apparently liberal allowance of syces in the 
hot weather, when a large (and yearly increasing) number of men aro 
■withdrawn from regiments and sent to the hill sanitaria, tho extra 
work in the "way of grooming spare horses and cleaning spare saddles 
falls very heavy on the duty men left with the regiment. 


5. Do you consider tlio present mode of entertaining foUo-^vera can be improved; 
and bow ? 


l«Seatcn^nt-Co1oncl JL Blundell, 

3rd UtMsan. 


Llcat^Tiftul-Colw'tlB.fs. Clcbnd, 
Clb (Queen** Boyal) Lancer*. 


^Lieutenvii-Colercl Loi^l D, 
Kerr, Cainmauillnc' lOlU Huraar*. 


Lientenant-Celtsnel J. c. Lc- 
12lli Lanecr*. 


GipUin n. A. Ccnnl-',! 
nuitw, ftU'l Denuty 
Qa.^rSer->rft*J/r-Oejj«al. 


I do not tliink tlisit women sliould bo enlorlaincd as g^rass-cutficrs. 
In lliis rc«yimcnt thrcc-fonrtlis of tho g^ass-eutters aro women. I liavc 
no other fault to find with the system. 

It could be improved by having' a fixed establishment of syces and 
grasc-cutlers. Great ineonvoniouce is felt by the jwesGnt system of dis- 
charging men when n casually occurs amongst the horses. 

No ; b^' leaving to licnds of departincnts to entertain men for their 
rcspoclivc dulic*?, such ns syces, &c., a better class of men is obtained for 
the piu'pose required. 

Yes; a responsible supervisor is ncccssaiy — say an os-Native cavalry 
man. At present I may lake some utter ruffians and remain for a lime 
unconscious, 

p'" 5 1 do not Bee how it can bo improved; but I would suggest 
tliatniorc care bo enjoined in the record of serviccsof all Native follon-era 
serving for pension. 
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Lioniennut^Coloncl O, IjiicV> 
Commanding 15tli HuB^ftTS. 


Srajot J. W, ChnpUn^ 8th 
Hussars. 

Unjor E. A. Wood, 10th Hussars. 


Captain T. A. S. Machenzic, 9th 
l4tnccrs. 


6. Can tliey be so 
fenceless in war ? 


liiontcuant'Colonol H. Bluudol], 
Srd Hussars. 


Lieutenant-Colonel B. 8. Cleland, 
9tb (Queen’s Bojr^) Lancois. 

Lienicnant-Colonel Xiord B. H. 
Ecrr, Commanding 10th Hussars. 


Tncutcnant-Colonel J. C. Lc- 
Quesne, 12th. Ijanccrs. 

lAeutcnant-Colonel (3t. Imck, 
Commanding loth Hussars. 


Major J. W. Cliaplin, 8th 
Hussars. ^ 
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Forms of records, certificates of discharge and transfer, &o., should 
be published in general orders; or every man might liave a small hook 
■with his name {correctly spelt), caste, and personal description, and troop 
oflioers should he held responsible that all transfers. See., are duly entered 
in this hook as well as in a general register to be kept in the orderly- 
room. 

Owing to the vai-ions ways the names ai-e now entered in the troop 
muster-rolls, occasional transfers, and the habit of allowing substitutes 
to serve on under the same names as those of the men (on leave) they 
replace, it is often difficult, if not impossible, to trace the sendees of old 
syces and grass-cutters j_and in a British regiment there is not always an 
officer of snffieient experience and knowledge of the language to properly 
investigate the claims brought forward every year before the assembly of 
the invaliding committee; and the interests of old and deserving Native 
followers often suffer in. conscq^uence. 

Much difficulty is now experienced in getting grass-cnts, particularly 
"double” ones, thatis, men with a pony, for regiments in the Punjab. 

With gram at 8 or 9 seers, the whole of the Rs. 4 pay goes in the 
\fecd of the pony ; and either the man or the pony must starve if the 
pony’s price has to be paid for. In the 9th Lancers and 10th Hussars 
this has become a serious tax on the jiockets of ta-oop officers, who for the 
credit of their troops often advance the money for the purchase of a pony 
•with very little chance of recovering more than a portion, if any, of the 
money. This of course cannot last ; and Government must be prepared 
to face the difficulty either by raising the pay of a "double" grass-out, 
or by finding ponies. If the pay was raised, some sort of a chanda 
fund might be kept up under the troop officer’s snpei-vision. 

I think that syces, grass-entters, and the quarter-master’s establish- 
ment should be enlisted for a term of years, with a small pension on 
discharge. Under the present system, with the low . wages given by 
Government, as soon as a syce has leamt his work he leaves the regiment 
in order to get private service. 

The present system appears -to work well. I have had so little expe- 
rience of India, that 1 am unable to suggest any improvement. 

I would improve the pay of the grass-outters {I toonld aboUch all 
single grass-cutters), g^-ving them Rs. 6 per month ; and 1 would recom- 
mend that Government supply them with mnles or ponies, which could 
also be used for regimental -transport on tbeline of march. Government 
should also feed tlicse animals. 

At present, ■when a casualty occurs among the troop horses, the syce 
and grass-cutter are at once discharged ; consequently, when remounts 
join, great difficulty is experienced in finding these men again. I am of 
opinion that a fixed establishment should he maintained ; that the men 
should he enlisted and be subject to military discipline. 


organized in peace as to make tliem less dependent and de- 


I don’t think that it would he worth while organizing them : 
their present duties occupy aU their time. 1 think they should be 
armed with a light sharp sword, and told whnt under ordinary cireum- 
stances it would be best for them to do -when attacked. 

No ; they are not high class, of which fighting men are made. 

As a general rule, I think not. As a general rule, the class from 
which Native followers (syces or grass-outs) are taken does not produce 
soldiers ; nor "wiR fighting men come at the rate of wage given. In 
the recent campaign, armed followers seem to have but rarely used 
their weapons in sdf-defence when attacked. 

Apparently they have quite enough to do, without being turned into 
soldiers. 

I tliink not. Kiey come from anything hut the fighting races. 
I have Itnown three unarmed Afghans attack four armed followers and 
kill them with their own swords. 

I should say undonbtedly 'that 'they could he armed and drilled in 
sach a manner that, under two or three good Native and one British 
non-commissioned officers, they could be made sufficiently formidable 
to repel such attacks as they appear to have been subjected to in Afghan- 
istan. 
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JJajor E, A Wood, 10fc?i Hussars. 


CApiain T. A. S. Mackenzie, Dth 
Lancers. 


Capinin B. A. Combe, lOtli 
Bntnl Hussars, and Deputy Assist* 
aiit Qaartcr*i)lasccr*Gcucral« 


7. Tating the list 
the duties performed by 


L1cutcnsint*Colouol B. BlundcU, 
3rd Hussars. 


Licntcnant>Co1oncl II. S. Clc* 
laud, Qth (Queen's Koyal) Ijunccrs. 


Licutenant-Coloiwl R, d 
hetr, Commauding 10th Hussars. ‘ 


C I'-'fl J. r. La- 
Qs'i'.v. li»H Lv err*. 
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Some kind of weapon might bo issued to them, and they might 
be instructed how to use it. This would especially apply to grass- 
entters. 

If enlisted as suggested in answer 5, I am of opinion that a 
pensioned dufiadar of cavalry should be attached to each troop, so that 
the followers on enlistment should be drilled and taught the use of the 
sword. These duSadars would be very useful in maintaining discipline 
among the syces. 

_ As long as the present irad oltfy amilahle class of men are enter- 
tained as syces and grass-cuts, they cannot ever he depended on to show 
fight, oven in self-dmenoe. 


of follotrers attached to your regiment in succession, state how 
them is carried on. at home. 


Duties of — 

Native farriers 
Syces 

Grass-cutters 


Lascars 

Shistics 

Barrack sweepers 
Gbowdry 

Bazaar peons ... ... 

Cliowkidar for hay-stacks 
Ilalalcore hhisties 

Latrine sweepers ... ... 

Bildars ... 

Bilth-eart drivers 

■Hospital JPollotoers. 

Barber 

Ilcad-cook ... 


Assistant-cook 

Bhistics 

Sweepers 


Ward servants 
Doolie-bearers 


... by soldiers. 

...by ditto. 

... by contract, when 
any is given. 

... by soldiers. 

water is laid on. 
... by soldiers. 


... by soldiers. 


...by army hospital 
coips. 

... by ditto. 


...by army hospital 
.corps. 

...by ditto. 

...by ditto. 


Specs . — Stable duties performed by non-commissioned'officers and men. 

Grass-cutters ^ — Fodder supplied through the control department by 
contractors. 

Bhistics , — Mon draw and carry water for their own use. 

Bhohies . — Washing done by the soldiers’ wives. 

Siceepers. — ^Barrack-rooms clo-mcd by soldiers’ wives; the barracks 
by soldiers where no sweeper is employed. Most regiments employ 
sweepers, deducting Id. per mensem from each man’s pay for wages. 

Cooks . — Cooking at home is done by one man per troop told off for 
that xmrposo monthly. They are under the superintendence of a sei'geant 
tnastor-cook, who has to obtain a certificate from the Aldershot School 
of Cookery. 

Khullasies . — Tents at borne are under charge of the control depart- 
inentj and i«*sucd to the troops for marching or manceuvring. TJi^ are 
intcbcd by the troops, who arc Tcsponsiblc for them until returned into 
store. 


^ccs . — Grooming done at homo by soldiers. 

Gras'.-enh. — ^I’orage supplied by control department. 

Oto*". Two soldiers per troop and one sergeant cook per regiment. 
btceepers. — Soldiers, fatigues, and one or more barrack sweepers lured 
^ by the men. 

■Dhojtcs.^-Vt ashing done by soldiers’ wives. 

C^it'prassies.—By oidcrly duties. 

Bhistirs.—^ ator drawm by Foldicrsfrom barrack pumps and lajis. 
Mascars. camp miiipmenl kept by regiments, but issued .as rc- 
„ , nuired for immediate use. 

Jfofpital — Tound by array bo.spital corps. 

hr s'Tl'hcd by contraetor.s in barracks 

^ Cl- , march .as are compelled to hillct soldiers. 

fupcriurenilfilcmXs ™ 
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' laentenani-Coloucl H. S. Botlcr, 
13th Hussars* 


(ffi) Syces — 

Tlie work is done by tbe men tbemselves, but at borne there are 150 
men dismounted in each regiment, and frequently a man has two horses 
to look after (a double horsemen) . Of late years men are more idle j 
and when many have this extra work, desertions become frequent. De- 
sertion is more serious to a cavah'y than an infantry regiment. 

In India ill spare men. 

Bstablishment ... ... ... 455 

Ilorses ... ... ... ... 436 


SI 


liieutenant-Coloncl G. Luch, 
Coxnmaudlng ISth Hussars. 


Hajor J. W. Chaplin. 8th 
Hussars. 


Men cannot be expected to do the same in such a climate as that of 
Xiucknow and to remain alive. Syces arc also needed to take charge of 
spare horses, to take horses to water in hot weather, and for midday 
stables. They also do all sorts of extra work at odd times. 

(4) Grass-cutters — 

At home forage is done by contract, and not too well. 

(e) Dascars — 

The men take charge of their bell tents. 

(<f) Puckalis — 

"Water is usually laid on from water-works. 

(c) Bhisties — 

Barrel of water carried on march but rarely; otherwise water is 
everywhere. 

(_/) Hospital — 

Army hospital corps, with soldier assistants. 

(ff) Saddlers — 

Artificers — 

Nalbunds — 

Done by soldiers and by occasional hired labour. 


Followers. 

Jemadar syces ... 
Syces 

Native farrier ... 
Grass-cutters .... 


Tindal 

Dascars 

Puckalis 

Bhisties )-... 

Chowdry | 

Mutsuddy j 

"Weighmau J 


Sweepers 

Bildars 



Sospiial establishment. 

Native writer 

Compounders 

Dressers 

Shop-coolies 

Barber 

Cooks 

Bhisties 

Sweepers ... 

Coolies 

Pemale sweepers 
Mates 

Doolie-beai’ors ... 


Duty performed 
by at home. 

... Soldier. 

... Ditto. 

... Ditto. 

... Forage received 

from contractor. 


J establishment ; no 
■ y .equivalent to this 
V. at home. 


I 


A few old pension- 
ers are generally 
employed to sweep 
up the barracks. 


... Hospital sergeant. 
.. 80. 

.. Hospital orderly. 

Ditto. 

. . Soldier. 

. . Ditto. 

. . Ditto. 

. . Pensioners. 



No equivalent. 


How performed in England — 

(a) Not required in England, as there are no syces. 

(4) Performed by a corporal. 

(c) Farriers and shoeing-smith. 

(d) By the soldiers. 

(e) By contractor. 
ij) No equivalent. 

(J) and >(4) No equivalent, tents being kept by the control. 

(i) Water is generally procurable from pipes. 

(y) By the soldiers. 

(4) No equivalent. 

(^) No equivalent. 

'(?«) These at home are all provided for in barrack accommodation. 
(«) By contract. 
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Captam T. A. s. Macicnzie, oth Syces . — Stable duties performed by non-commissioned officers and 

lanccra. men. 

ifodder supplied througb the control department by 

contractors. 

BMstiea . — ^hlen draw and carry water for their own use. 

Bhobies . — ^Washing done by soldiers' ndves. 

Stoeepers. — Barrack-rooms cleaned by soldiers wives; the barracks 
by soldiers where no sweepers are employed. Most regiments employ 
sweepers, deducting \d. per mensem from each man for wages. 

Coolis. — Cooking at home is done by one man per troop, told off for 
that purpose monthly. They are under the raperintendcnce of a seigeant 
master-cook who has to obtain a certificate from the Aldershot School 
of Cookery. 

• Khnllassies . — ^Tents at home are under’ charge of the control depart- 
ment, and issued to troops for marching or manoeuvring. They are 
pitched by the troops, who are responsible for them until returned into 
stom. 


Captain B. A. Comijc, lOtii Bojnl 
HnssaTS, and Bepaty Assistwt 
Onaitcr-AIaatcr-Ocnei^ 


Syces 


Grass-cuts 

Bhisties 

Sweepers 

Bhobies 



Cooks ... 

Bascars ... 

Native farriers ... 


... By the men them- 
selves. 

. . . Borage by contract. 
f By fatigue parties 

■■’t' of the men. 

... Washingolothes and 
cleaning barrack- 
TOom by soldiers’ 
wives. 

... By the men them- 
selves. 

... Batigue parties. 

... Shoemg-smiths. 


8. Is tire issue of cloth clothing for British troops necessary in all parts of India ? 


liientonant-ColoncI B. BlundcU, 
3td Ilusiara. 

Licntcnant-Coloiicl li. S. Cleiand, 
Sill (Queen’s Ilo/al) Lancers, 


It is certainly neceesary in tlie Bombay presidency — the only presi- 
dency in Tvhich I have Bm'cd. 

Yes, as there is cold weather where British cavalry regiments are 
stationed. 


Llcntcnant-Coloncl Lord II. D. 
Kerr, Cointnoxiding; 10th UuBsara. 


Lieatenant-Coloncl J, G. Lc* 
Que^nc, 12t1i lAnccra. 

LicntcnnntoColoucl II. S. Butler, 
33th IlasBars. 


L!cnt«n.nnt.Coloncl O. Luck, 
Comuiandinjj 15th llnssars. 


3Tnjnr J, 
Uussars. 


VT, Chaplin, Sth 


Miiior n. A. Wood. lOH Hussars. 


_ Captain T. S. A. Mncl-cnsle, 
Olli laaucr.. 


To the host of my belief, it is cither for cold or wot wpather which 
comprises a considerable portion of the Ji^ar, but on a limited scale. 
Clowi pantaloons, bowever, are desirable also in tbe hottest season. 

Certainly at this station it is. 

Not as issued at present for tbo climate of Lucknow. Wliolo system 
requires looldng into. - s- . ’ 

AVbat is suitable for one part of India cannot possibly be good for 
another, so far as my experience goes. 

Bor cavalry, yes. _ But the ispe of tunics should be biennial, 
compensation being paid for tbe intervening years to defray tlio 
expense of white clothing. 

Possibly the issue of cloth clothing for British troops quartered in 
the southernmost parts of India or in Ceylon is unncocssaiy ; but I 
should consider it an absolute necessity in other parts of India. 

Ncccssaiy in all parts of India that I have served in, riz., in the 
Punjab and NorUi-IVcstcm Provinces. 

The Otb Lancers since tlioir .mival in India hare only been quar- 
tered at Sialkot; and I am of opinion that cloth clothing is requisite in 
this part of tbe Punjab. 


CapS.ain B. A. CrnnlH?, 10U» Boral 
Oi'isitv Assl.lanV 
Qiia rt* ^ t <.*niTaI. 


I have only experience of tbe Poona division, Norni-U’estern Pro- 
vinces, Oiulb, and the Punjab — ^in all of which cloth clothing is eert.ainly 
necessary. i ’’ 


B. In •wlial way can llic nniCovm and entiipmcnt of tlio Brilisli armt' in India bo 
improved 


might, I think, be improved by doing aw.ay with the 
tonic, and issuing in its place cnmial/y a lease fitting serge jacketr-.a 
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Lieutonant-ColoTicl K. 8. Cldacd^ 
dtli (Queeu*s Boyal) Iianccrs. 

liiautenaiit-Colqnol lx>rd B. D. 
Kerr, CommtLxidjng lOtli Hussars. 


Lieatenant-CotoQcl J. C. I<e- 
Quesne, 12th Zauccts. 

lAeutenant-Colonel H. S. Butler, 
18th Hussars. 


Ifioutenant-Colonel G. Xiuch, Com* 
xnanding I5th (Tbo King’s) Hus* 
fiors. 


Ma^or J, W. Chaplin, 8th 
Hussars. 
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liind ol Norfolk jacket. The officers of the Central India Horse wear 
the sort of jadiet 1 mean. I would have nothing on the jacket that 
i-equired cjiroming. 

The equipment . — The sword, I think, should he carried in a difierent 
waj^ ; and here, again, 1 would adopt the pattern worn hy the Central 
India Horse. That is, wear the sword-belt outside the jacket, and sup- 
port the weight of the sword by a belt passing over the shoulder. 

The sword should he shorter and lighter, and the wearer should he 
able to walk comfortably with it, without having to hook up swords, or 
any similar arrangement, just as easily as the Native cavalry do. Its 
scabbard should he one that would not blunt it ; and I believe a leather 
scabbard is the best. I prefer plain leather belts to the present buff 
ones. I.jivould do away with the sabretache. 

I would recommend steel shoulder-straps, in addition to the present 
uniform. 

By abolition of useless lace and of tight stable jackets, and substitu- 
tion -Uierefor of loose light serge jackets for fatigues and undress. This 
material is light, and fit for wear during the cold weather and during 
the rains. In place of the tunic, I should prefer a coat of the Norfolk 
jacket pattern, with leather waist straps ; and for service pantaloons to 
he made looser over the knee, and puttees for all dismounted duties, 
guards, &c., to be worn with hi<»hlows; for mounted duties, loose panta- 
loons, highlowB, and leather gaiters, to fasten with a catch. In place 
of the forage cap, which is cumbersome to carry, I should recommend a 
soft cap of loose texture which can be pulled over the ears in cold and 
bitter weather j also a l^hter pattern sword, the present one being clumsy 
and heavy, originally made for men of six feet and upwards, and not 
reduced in weight for smaller men. Abolition of the sabretache and 
sword-slings, and substitution of a frog for the latter. The present 
pouch belt is cumbersome and rmsnited for Henry-Martini ammunition. 
I recommend that a pocket (leather) be let into the left breast of the tunic 
or service coat, to hold present use cartridges ; each cartridge to be let 
into its own groove. A. fmrthcr supply to he carried in a pouch on the 
waist-belt. 

The new iron saddle is of a pattern wliioh cannot well be improved. 
I recommend abolition of cruppers and breast-plates ; the disuse of the 
brass bosses on the saddlery, which only cause gi-eat waste, as the polish- 
ing of such bosses with brass paste rots or perishes the leather around, 
the rest of the article being perfectly good, serviceable. There should be 
a chain passed from cheek to cheek of the bit over the horse’s poll, as 
a guard against swordcuts. The chain may easily be covered with 
leather to avoid glitter. 

Take the weight off the horse and carry the kit in squadron or troop 
carts. 

This is a veiy difficult question, and I think that nothing like 
success can be arrived at without careful experiment and observation. 

The helmet seems very good ; but portion of pngree should hang over 
baok, to protect the spine. 

I do not think there is any other article of the equipment which is 
not more or less undesirable. I hope that the Committee will excuse 
my entering into detail, which I shall be happy to do to a Sub-Committee 
so soon as I shall have rejoined my regiment and have access to my 
notes. 

I would recommend that Hawkes’ light helmet be substituted for the 
wicker one now issued. Hawkes’ helmets were issued to the 15th 
Hussars 5i years ago; they have undergone all the hard usage of a cam- 
paign, and are still both serviceable and smart-looking. The great 
objection to wicker helmets is that they harbour bugs ; in fact, they are 
called bug-traps by the British soldier. 

The cavahy sword is altogether too heavy and unwieldy for hussars. 

The mode of carrying ball ammunition is highly objectionable on 
sanitary and other grounds. The weight causes great pain on the chest, 
especially when moving at a trot; and the constant jolting knocks 
the pouches to pieces. 

Bor cavahy — 

The" jackboots” nowissued are badly made and cut, and of inferior 
leather. I would suggest that they be provided for regimentally. 

I believe a new pattern is likely to be soon introduced. 

'I would advocate each soldier being supplied with an extra pair of 
pantaloons instead of cloth trousers, which ,I would do away with, and 
a pair of Hessian instead of “ "Wellrngtons.” 

I have always considered the present sword too heavy. I would sug- 
• gest the issue of a lighter one. 

S3 
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I am in favor of retaining tlie present pipeclay belts. 

The gullet irons appear to open out a great deal in India. Could 
not steel ones be substituted? 

Valises might bo made lighter and smaller if a regimental trans- 
port was in force. 

I would abolish tunics in India, and in place thereof give the soldier 
a well-out patrol jacket of a good pattern, or allow him compensation to 
keep up another stable jacket and a suit of serge clothing. 

Major E. A. Wood, lOtU Hnssara. Por answer to this question, see — 

" Notes on Cavalry dSguijnnent . " 

jDuring the recent campaign in Afghanistan, I wrote down atdifEerent times some notes on equip- 
ment, &c., which I have now eolleeted. t 

The object I have chiefly in view is to obtain for the service a " fighting dress, ” apart from their 
oidinaiy uniform. 

■ I believe if this was granted, the soldier’s dress would not be a bit more expensive than it is at 
present, while the dress for home service might be made even more handsome and attractive than it is 
at present. 

If the " fighting dress " was made the same, or as nearly as possible the same, for all branches of 
the service, much expense would be saved ; and in war the facility of supplies of fresh kit and clothing 
would be greatly increased. 

Something apparently is wanted to make the uniform at present worn in India fit for campaigning 
in that or in neighbouring countries, as during this last campaign in Cabul, as soon as the frontier was 
crossed, there was scarcely a regiment of the European troops clothed in its ordinary regulation kit 
or dress. 

Khaki was the predominant color, but of various shades and hues. Oflieers of mounted branches 
and staff appeared to please themselves as regards the equipment of nether limbs. Some wore boots, 
some gaiters, some pvttees, some trousers and shoes. In fact, there was a^very great want of uniformity 
in all branches of the service. 

I also think it would bo a good thing if not only was a proper dress for all branches to he deter- 
mined on for campaigning purposes, but that there should also be an officer’s hit of uniform pattern, 
and also a tent and camp equipage, which should ho strictly conformed to by all branches of the service. 

Dress. 

I would rccommendybr service a totally difiorent dress from the one the soldiers would wear in 
England. 

There let the soldier ho comfortably hut attraetivcly clad. A handsome uniform gains to tho service 
many a recruit. 

There is no reason why the same kind of service dress and kit should not he asshnilated, as closely 
as possible to all branches of the seivicc. 

At home the service kit would only he issued to troops on their receiving tho orders to hold 
iliemsolves in readiness for active service. The dress for home service would then bo taken into 
store, with such artieles of kit as wore not absolutely essential on active BCrvice. 

_ In India I should like to see the service Hit kept apart from that usually worn in times of peace, 
inf in possession oj" the soldier. 

In India regiments do not ohauge their stations nearly as often as in England. Therefore there 
would be no objection to issuing the service kit to soldiers proceeding to India dm-iug times of peace. 

The articles of servico Idt which did not form part of the regular Idt would always ho shown at 
inspections of necessaries j and in India would ho far hotter in tho keeping of the soldidr than in 
stores, whore whole cases of clothing, &c., are frequently destroyed by whito-ants, &c.' 

Helmet. 

I helievc it has already been determined at home to issue a helmet to all regiments proceeding on 
active service, and would therefore recommend tho same as issued at present, with tho addition of a 
kbald cover for India. 

Blouse or Coat. 

I think there is no pattern more comfortable or serviceable than the "Norfolk jacket,” 
with pockets in tho hreast as well as on the skirts (all pockets to have a flap to button over tho 
pocket), and a broad band of the same material as Uio blouse, to he worn inside the blouse round 
tho waist, stitched to the blouse. Tho cuff should ho turned hack with a slit, so that it cordd be 
pulled do\m' over the bauds in cold weather. There should he shoulder straps on tho blouses, on 
which in c.ach regiment the number should be plainly and firmly sewn. 

1 would recommend tbe material to bo made of cloth or serge, color rod for European, and kbaki 
for Indian sendee. Inside tbe blouse sboidd be slitcbcd from the collar to the elbow of each arm 
a piece of chain sown ou leather. This is a great protection ; and if properly made and fastened inside 
tlic coat, the wearer treed scarcely he conscioua of having it on. 

Tlie Norfolk jacket shonid ho made loose enough to permit of a sraisteoal with sleeves of some 
strong warm_ material being worn under it. ®iie, however, would only ho i.<;sucd to troops proceeding 
to an cxeeptionally cold cHmiite, where extra warm gloves and socks should also he issued. 

Tlierc slioiild be a roll collar to tho Norfolk jacket about two inches in depth. Tho collar to 
lie fastened loosely by hook and eye. In severe weather the collar could bo turned up. 

pantaloons, 

np same as now issued ; only for cavalry the pantaloons should he made looser over the thigh. 

For India, bon over, I would tcoommend khaki color, without any lace. 

II r should be cotton cord or corduroy, with strapping of Eomc material for cavalry inside 
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This material washes well and does not shiink, dries qaiokly^ and, when drawers are worn under- 
neath, would he warm enough even in winter. 

For infantry, trousers might he suhstituted for pantaloons, and worn with, gaiters for European 
service, and cloth bandages (puUees) fastened with strings for Indian service. 

J3ooU. 

Opinions are so much divided on this point, and it is so very difficult to get a hoot that is both 
comfortable and sightly for SofA cavalry and infantry, that I hardly think the two branches can be 
dressed alike in this respect, unless a gaiter and boot combined is introduced j and to this there will be 
many objeetions on account of the difficulty of obtaining neatness when the hoots have to he made 
wholesale. True it is that a London bootmaker could turn out a gaiter and boot combined to fit any 
individual; but gaiter boots bought or constructed in sizes would be most difficult to fit aoenrately. 

Still, if it were possible, the economy in tire end to Government would be so great, that I think it 
would be wdl worth an experiment. 

I propose a gaiter and boot combined on the principle shown in the drawing,* with moderately 
thick soles. The gaiter, which would he inseparable from the boot, should be laced over a "tongue” 
from tire lower part of the instep, half-way up the leg, and then to fasten round the top with strap 
/md buckle, just above the swell of the calf. 

There is a gaiter hoot now made which might he approved of as suitable both' to cavalry and 
infantry. For cavalry there should be a rest for the spur above the heel. 

Still for active service in India I am not sure 'that long hoots or gaiters might not be dispensed 
■with altogether, and liighlows and bandages {^puilee£\ issued alike both to cavalry and infimiry. 
There is, however, one disadvantage with these jnMees. Unless they are voiy carefully fastened by 
the string at the top above the swell at the calf of the leg, they are apt to work down when men 
are riding in the ranks. 

Since writing the above I have been shown a hoot and gaiter which to me appears more suited 
to every branch.of the service than any other. 

The boot is the ordinary bigblow as at present issned. 

The gaiter is like a Ilcssian boot without a foot to it. 

The gaiter is drawn on over the tiouser, pantaloon, or breeches before the highlow is put on. 

It is secured from turning round by a loop in front and in rear (inside the gaiter), which is fasten- 
ed to a corresponding hntton on the pantaloon. 

At point A a-spuT rest is strongly stitched ; and at B a small piece of leather B of same thick- 
ness as gaiter is also sewn. 

The spur strap fastens across and just above this. , 

These two pieces of leather A and B prevent all possibility of the gaiter rucking up ; and of course 
may be dispensed with for the dismounted hranehes of the service. 

This gaiter was shown to me by Colonel MacGregor, Deputy Quarter-Master-General in India, who 
informs me that he has both walked and ridden many miles in them, and has used them for years 
■without ever eimerieneing any difficulty in. drawing them on, even when wet. 

Care should he taken in making these gaiters that they are sufficiently cut down in the rear at 
point C to admit of their being raised sufficiently high so as to admit of the highlow being put on 
■without any difficulty. The great advantage of these gaiters are that there are no buttons or loops 
ontside, which are so liable to be rubbed or ■tom off when riding in the ranl:s. 

For cavalry, a thin steel bar might be inserted in the leather down the outside of each leg. This 
would be great protection to the man, and help to preserve the shape of the gaiter, in the same manner 
that "jacking” does the long boot. 

The true secret of making highlows comfortable to wear is to soak them in oil for tweniy-four or 
forty-eight hours, both inside and out. That once done thoroughly, a very little grease or oil from 
time to time keeps the leather quite soft and the seams from gi-ving^ way. It is astonishing how long 
boots ■wiU last, if properly taken care of ; and ■with two pairs of highlows it is not a very difficult 
matter to keep them in order. 

Constant attention of the troop officers to see that non-commissioned officers in charge of squads 
do their duty in frequently insjpecting the kits of the men of their squad is the real secret of men 
having their hoots and clothing m proper order. 

The Sword. 

The latest cavalry sword issued is excellent in pattern, hut is too heavy. ' 

Now I do not know of any reason to prevent its being made much lighter. 

Surely the swords issued are made of tiio BEST steel. 

I propose that the sword should still retain its shape, length and pattern, but should be very mnch 
lighter. 

The steel scabbard at present in use is much too heavy. 

In times of peace the wooden lining gets worn by the sword being returned after drawing. The 
young soldier finds suddenly that he cannot return his sword owing to the wooden lining becoming 
detaAed, and on his return to quarters is recommended by bis older comrades to take out the wooden 
lining altogether, assigning as a reason ■that the wood frequently gets damp and makes the sword 
blade harder to keep bright. The wooden lining in the old pattern scabbards not coming up to the top 
of the scabbard, it was not easy to deteot whether the wooden lining was in the scabbard or not. 

The regiment is suddenly ordered on service, swords are shoipened, and at the end of a few 
marches they are found to be blunted, simply from being loose in the scabbards. 

In India the Native cavalry regiments ■use wooden scabbards covered with leather ; and this keeps 
the sword sharp. The Native oavaly sword, however, is of a different pattern to that used by European 
cavalry, and moreover is hung in a frog. 

_ During the Afghan campaign the 10th Hussars had a sqnadron detached with the Enram'-valley 
dirdsion. 


*■ Hot patlSshcd. 
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This sq^nadron was supplied with wooden soabhards covered with leather, and their swords were 

suspended in a frog. „ ^ -r 

On this squadion Tejoining the head-quarters of the regiment at Jellalabad some three months 
afterwards, the swords were found to be as sharp as the day they were sharpened before using the 

wooden scabbards. . j. j i i. 

The wooden scabbards, however, even in that short space of time, were found to be much worn, 
especially at the end, and where they had come in contact with the spur, so much so that it was found 
necessary to cast them all and revert to the plan adopted by the other two squadrons of the regiment 
at head-quarters with the Peshawar Pield Force. 

These two squadrons covered their steel scabbards with leather, toot ont the lower ring of the 
scabbard, fastened it to the leather work opposite the top ring of scabbard, to which the short oaniage 
of sword sling was attached, shortened the long carriage of sword-belt, and fastened it to the top ring 
of scabbards as per drawing. This plan answered fairly well; there was no glitter or jingle, as great 
care had been taken to see that all the scabbards were fitted with the wooden filling ; and as the swords 
were only drawn on very few cases, the edge of the sword was kept sharp. 

I would suggest for service a much lighter steel scabbard than that issued at present, covered with 
leather to avoid glitter or noise, and with wooden lining of pattern of latest issue. 

Great care shonld be taken in fitting the wooden lining into the scabbard. Frequently the wooden 
lining does not come up sufficiently high into the locket, winch is a piece of iron or steel inserted into 
the top of the scabbard nitU a kind of moutbpiece braised on to it. This is seemed to the scabbard 
by two little screws on each side, and is necessary to enable the wooden lining to be removed (but only 
by the armorer) for the purpose of repairs or drying. 

If the wooden lining (as unfortunately frequently occurs) does not come up sufficiently high into 
the locket when the sword is drawn about three parts out of the scabbard, the edge of the sword comes 
in contact with the mouth or some part of the locket, and consequently gets blunted. 

I would also suggest that the scabbard be fasten^ to the saddle in a frog when mounted and not 
to the waist-belt (see paragraph on the carbine). Should, however, it he deemed necessary to attach the 
sword to tho soldier’s person, it should he carried in a frog, or ns shown in the drarring. 

The cavalry sword is not an effective weapon for offence or defence when used dismounted, and for 
dismounted purposes, when ammunition was expended, a knife bayonet, as shown in the drawing, fixed 
to the carbino, would he a much more effective weapon. 

Bayonet hnife. 

I would propose a strong knife of pattern shown in drawing, blade not longer than 6 inches,' or 
broader than 2 inches at hilt, with a fitting in the handle like the emrrl bayonet to .fasten on to the 
carbine in cases of emergency. The knife would be carried on waist-belt between tho cartridge oases 
on the left side. 

Carbine, 

The present Henry- Martini carbine is an excellent weapon ; and I think enimot bo improved upon, 
unless tbo plan invented by tbe late Captain J. Mure, 34th Kogimont, Deputy Assistiint Adjutant- 
General for Musketry in India, should prove a sneoess. This consists of adding a piece by means of a 
b.ayonet fitting to the barrel of the cavalry carbine, whereby tbe weapon is made identical with that 
used by the iSfantry. 

It is the opinion I know of many distinguished officers that as the carbine is a weapon that can 
only bo used on foot, it should be attached to tllo person of the soldier and not to the horse. I have 
hciwd of and seen many ways of carrying it on the soldier; but to me no plan seems better than that 
mentioned in "Modem Tactics of the Three Arms" by General ,M. W. Smith, page 300, in which the 
. writer says : — 

" Admitting that it is most desirablo tliat the firearm should he attached to tbo rider and not to 
tho saddle, it has always appeared to mo that the way to carry it is attached to the waist-belt. 

" Having come to tbe conclusion that tbo firearm shonld be attached to tbo man, and not to Uio 
saddle in action, and that being attached to tbo waist-belt seems to present less advantages than any 
other mode of c.arrying it, I turned my attention to obviating as much as possible the disadv.antagos 
just mentioned. A cavalry man ought to be able to mount and dismount quickly, with his arms 
attached, without awkwardness or difficulty. He ought to be able to get at bis firearm, and bring 
it into action as quickly, if not more quickly, than his sword. The waist and hip should be relieved as 
much as possible of tho weight of the carbine, even in action. That is, when the men arc formed ea 
lai/aile, and when marching at case, there should he a mode of attacliing it centrally (not at one side) 
to the forepart of tho saddle, Irat so that in a second, when tho order to form is given, the carbine 
shonld he rc-atfciehcd to the wnist-holt. 

"In order to meet these requirements, I should propose that tho carbine should he supported hy a 
steel loop or bar on tho stock, by means of which it can ho attached to a hook placed at a certain 
angle on a douhlc steel plate, through wliieh tho walsl-helts of the present pattern can he passed. 
The jerking motion produced by tho action of the horse in trotting, galloping, or leaping is more or 
less on a line vertical to the Mirface of the ground ; and allhongh this movement would jerk tbe 
carbine olt a hook placed in the usual manner straight up and down on tho wnist-holt, unless retained 
hy n when llie hook is placed nt an angle npon tlic plate greater than the angle feimcd 

with tho homontal line 1»y any Kuc of xnotioti upon which the action of tho horse could cause the 
har of tlio eiirhine to "work, tho carbine "will remain attached to the hook under all circumBtances 
without a pfay-jjtRip. 1 ha%'e^ tested this in cvety possible way ; and it must he ohvions ‘that the 
movement of the lioi>‘e only drives the bar against the Iiook without detaching it. So far nothing moro 
ha*s Wen done than altering the angle of the hook and attaching it to a douhlo steel-plate^ through 
wlnrii the licit mn ; and haying no s-tay-strap to unbuckle or unbutton, it will be evident that tho 
acUon of attaching and detaching the carbine will l#c instantaneous, and being aiinched to tbe hook by 
a uxf'd liar mi-t^d of a sliding ring, it can be attached or detached by a feeling of the hand without 
the tirccj:eity of looking down. 
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" In order to relieve the waist and hips as mnoh as possible from the weight of the carbinej and 
also to enable a man to mount and dismount without difficulty with his firearmSj a small circular spring 
is attached just above the knee of the right leg, into which the barrel of the carbine can be inserted by 
a single quick motion of the right Imnd before mounting, detached when mounted in a moment from 
both hook and spring in order to bring^ the carbine into action, and attached again as rapidly j and this 
can be done with ease when thehorscisat speed. If the men wear overalls, it would be necessary 
to attach the spring by a small strap, or by some other means which might be devised. But if boots 
should be substituted for overalls, and the boots should he made to form a defence to the leg by having 
them made with a small thin bar of steel running the length of the leg of the boot, the bar could be 
attached inside the leather without in any way altering the appearance of the boot; and in this case the 
small spring could be fastened to the top of the bar of the right boot, which would bring it exactly 
into its right place when the man is mounted. 

"The spring could be easily fastened to the bar, and unfastened again by a simple screw; but 
the spring is so small, that it would not attract attention when the man was dismounted, even if 1^ 
attached to the boot. 

“ By placing the barrel in the spring as described, a certain portion of the weight, when the man 
is mounted, is homo by the stirrup, which consequently relieves the waist ; and the carbine is also 
further secured from any possibility of becoming detached by the motion of the horse, and is also in a 
position which enables the man to attach and detach it in a moment. In the ease of the horse 
falling flat on his side, which is not a very likely casualty to occur, the barrel being forward on the 
knee, would fall clear of the man’’s leg j and the stock is in the hollow between the hip and the ribs. 
"When carried in the carbine bucket, in the event of a similar accident there would be a probability 
of the man's thigh-bone being broken j and it would be impossible to equip a man so as to provide 
altogether against his being injured in case of accidents. 

" The spring is perfectly simple and strong in construction, not in the least likely to break or get 
out of order. Even if the spring, which is contained within the ring, should break or fail, which is 
almost imposable, it would be replaced by another in a few minutes. Half-a-dozen ^are springs 
could be easily carried in the pocket, or two or three of the rings might be carried by each man if 
necessary. 

" Wlien marching at case, or when there is no immediate prospect of action of any kind, it might 
be desir.iblo to relieve the man of the _ weight of the carbine altogether by attaching it temporarily 
to the saddle, with the power of resuming it again at a moment's notice. But this matter belongs 
more especially to the arrangements of the saddle." 

PoticTi belt. 

Should, however, the present method of oarjydng the carbine on the horse be considered preferable, 
I would anyhow suggest that the present belt and pouch be abolished, and that the cartridges be carried 
in a belt over the left shoulder as ^r drawing. The ends of the belt are here fastened together by two 
studs, and the cartridges inserted into separate leather compartments. 

Forty cartridges carried in this manner on a belt of the description proposed weigh with the belt 
nearly 2 lbs. less than the same number of cartridges carried in the pouch with its belt of present 
pattern. ^ . 

In the pouch of present pattern the cartridges run the risk of bomg considerably damaged when 
once loosened from their paper packing. In fact, the present pouch is not adapted' in any way for the 
safe carriage of the ammunition for the Henry-Martini carbine. 

The brass buckle and slide of the pouch belt are also very conspicuous by the glitter. I have 
distinguished at a great distance small bodies of cavalry dressed in khaki that would not have been 
noticed at all had it not been for the glitter of the buckles of the pouch belts. 

• Saddle, 

The latest pattern cavalry saddle i's a good one in many respects. It has, however, one disadvant- 
age, vie., that of weight. I cannot but think that it might be lightened a good deal. I apprehend 
that in all future campaigns the valise will rarely, if ever, be carried on the horse, but will be carried 
with the tents, the soldier being able to carry in his wallets all that he would require till tents cordd be 
brought up. 

If employed in reconnoitring duties a considerable distance to the front, the soldier will rarely have 
time or opportunity to change his clothes. EverytMug shohild then be sacrificed for lightness. 

Could it once be definitely settled that the kit now carried in the valise be carried in a bag or 
case with the tents and baggage, I am confident that the weight of the saddle might be" materially 
diminished. 

Cruppere. 

Anyhow 1 would be glad to see cruppers dispensed with. I have for many years doubted the 
utility of tlie crupper. Shovdd it be sufficiently tight to be of any use in retaining the saddle in its 
proper place, it is pretty nearly certain to produce a sore under the horse's tail. I have seen the 
experiment repeatedly tried of leaving off cruppers as a temporary measm-e, and with g^eat success. 

Tn England, where by far the majority of the cavalry are mounted on mares, the abolition of the 
crupper would, I am certain, be hailed as an immense boon. I bave seen scores of horses that were 
most unruly and troublesome in the ranks go perfectly quietly as soon as the crupper was removed. Our 
forefathei-s, I believe, used cruppers in the hunting field, presuming, I suppose, they were of some use. 
Such a thing now is never even seen in the hunting field, or anywhere else ; and I do not see why the 
cavalry should still be compelled to wear so useless and unseemly an appendage to their saddlery. 

Sreatlplaie. • 

With the breast-plate it is different. With some horses it is a necessary evil. 

With some light middled horses, and even with some others when in ve^ low condition, on ascend- 
ing a hill the saddle would dip right back over their tails, if it were not for the breast-plate. But 
surely it is not necessary for every horse to be compelled to wear one ? 
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There are unforfcmiately many horses in our ranks Tfhose shape and action are such as to render a 
breast-plate a very unnecessary appendage to their saddlery. 

I rrould therefore recommend that breast-plates be only -worn by those horses who absolutely 
require them. A few ^are ones could always be carried among the troop stores. 

Giri/it. 

In the same uay with girths^ there are many horses who invariably gall with the regulation g^th. 

Many troop officers provide others for them at their own expense, adopting in many cases a girth 
known as the "Cape girth." I would Inost urgently recommend that a little more latitude be 
granted to commanding and troop officers in this respect, and that there should be girths of the descrip- 
tion mentioned or even web girths supplied on indent to those horses whose natnral configuration 
renders the regulation girth almost useless. _ - 

I should, however, like to see the girth known as the Cape girth generally'snpplied._ I have used 
them for years, and have found them answer when all others had failed. The great merit of them is 
that they need never be drawn as tii/ht as other girths. The evils of drawing the girths too tight are 
so well known to every one who has ever studied the subjeet, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon that 
unfortunately too frequent an abuse. So firm a believer am I in the efficacy of these Cape girths (as 
shown in drawing), that I am convinced if the saddle-tree is properly fitted to the horse, and this 
description of girth used, both crupper and breast-plate might be altogether dispensed with. 

I particularly mention the SAnnLE-mEE, as in the fitting of that lies the whole secret of fitting 
a saddle. 

Bridle. 

The bridle also is good in pattern, but might be lightened. The reins frequently are unnecessarily 
thick ; and the bit might be made tighter and narrower. 

Begs, head, and heel ropes. 

Pegs shonld be made of iron. Wooden ones are soon broken on hard ground, and in some conntries, 
like Afghanistan for instance, they are not easy to replace. 

Head and heel ropes are frequently issued of an unnecessary length. 

The 10th Hussars found during the campaign in Afghanistan that the head collars broke no 
repeatedly, that they adopted the plan of picquetting their horses by one foreleg to an iron peg 18 
inches long, weighing 2 lbs. 7 oz. Two feet of rope from the foreleg to the peg was quite s^cient 
play. 

The nope was tied_ round the leg just above the horse’s foot with o knot that would not slip or 
jam; and this plan of picquetting was found to be the only sacoessful one where the soil was sandy. 

One hind-log was fastened by the ordinary heel rope to an iron peg of same weight and dimen- 
sions as that to which the foreleg was secured ; 6 feet of rope is sufficient for this. 

1 may add that no shackles, except in very few oases, were used to the foreleg ; and yet the rope 
never appeared to gall or rub the horse’s pastern. 

Blanket. 

It was found necessary also to carry one blanket on tbe borse. 

The blanket was divided in half — in fact making two light blankets of it. 

One-half was folded in four and placed under the saddle ; the other half was folded behind the 
saddle, and the iron pegs soeured to the top by the baggage straps. This plan was found to answer 
adrmrably ; and 1 would strongly urge its general adoption, as, putting aside the desirability of always 
hawng a blanket at hand for the use of either man or horse, it will be the means of avoiding many a 
gall, which is so likely to occur in service, when horses have to be saddled, if not mounted, for so 
many hoars. 

IVater-bottles. 

There can ho no doubt about water-bottles now issned to cavalry being a failure. Tboy are too 
tiumbersomc ; and are so easily dama<»nd, tbat they soon become unserviceable. Unless they are slung 
so high under the arm so as to be uncomfortable to tbe soldier, the bottom of the bottle (glass inside 
leather) comes in contact with the hilt of the sword or butt of the carbine, and cracks.^ The water- 
bottle I would strongly recommend is made of elonite, covered with felt or numnah. This is light, keeps 
water cool longer than any other sort, and is broken only with great diffioulty. The original cost, 8s., 
makes it exiiensive; but were the whole of the troops to he provided with them, they could be made 
much cheaper, and would certainly prove cheaper in the end than the present pattern. They should ho 
hollowed to fit the body. .r r l r i 

JIavresack, 

Tlie Imvresaek at present issned might bo much improved. I would recommend for all branches, 
but certainly for cavalry, a dijfcrcnt pattern. The bavresack should be shallower than the present 
pattern, with a division or extra flap to ho made of some water-proof -material, and strapped -with 
leather at bottom and cornets. 

Tlicre should be looirs op buckles at each end of top 6f havresaok, so tbat it could "be oarried on 
the horec as easily as on the man’s body. 

Teats. 

In the Cabul campaign the whole of the army was provided with tents of the sepoy pattern. 

^Tlic>c were difficult to pack on mules, cold in winter and hot in summer. I would propose for 
Ktv ice a tent of proportions eIiowii in accompanj-ing skcleh. 

1-ach tent holds a non-commissioned officer and three men or four men ■with theif-kits and saddles, 
he rear ndc itmaces, and can ho removed so that any number could be laccd together if required. 
Iw outer fly ^-aches to the ground ; and in sovere weather would afford shelter to troop syces, thereby 
doing aneay wlh the necessity of tents for them. r j > j 
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; These tents being' BmaUj Coiiid bo pitclied in rear of tUe horses-like the Ifative sowai-s’ tents. The 

rear side of the tent nfEoi'din" pi-otection for saddleiy, it does away with tlie necessity of paulins for 
saddlery^ whilst the actual weight, of the tent is very little rdore per man 'than , the sepoy pdl. 

The weight of the sepoy pdlis fcasi 500 lbs., roughly speaking. 

To cover a rcgifuent of dOO men (which would be about the aotaalfuU strength of a cavalry 
■IP. t>nno '^S^entonservice^jj^u would require, at the allowanoe. 
IBBepoypMs ..... ... ... 9,000 of 22 men to 'a tent, a -total weight of tentage of 

9,000 lbs. To this you must add guard tent 600 lbs., 
and.pauhns for saddlery, which would at least come -to 

250 lbs. per troop; and that is very much under the weight. 

■ - This increases tiie weight of tentage to 11,000 lbs. 

The tent I propose would weigh 100 lbs. , 

To cover the sanie nmuber of men with dOO of these tents, you would require a weight of tentage 
of only lOjOOOlbs. ' . 

That includes 600 lbs', for tents for guard purposes, &o. j and it is very questionable whether 
these would really be required.. 

The allowance of 5 per cent, for sick would be sul&cient to give the extra accommodation 
required for guard, &c., as each troop would be easily able to aiford one of these tents for guard 
purposes. These might he, ranged side hy side, or laced together, at the disoretion of the com- 
manding . officer. ' , These tent s would he warmer in Winter and cooler in summer than the ordinary 
sepoy pfi-l. Theyare.more easily pitched and are easily packed on mules. 

The men have 'their saddlery .at their heads, ready to turn out at a moment’s notice ; and in 
them the comfort of the men is materially increased. 

They have.also the great advantage of being perfectly water-tight. 

I do not mean to say that I would suggest their use in the plains of India in the hot weather j hut 
I have no hesitation in sayng that they would afford much more protection than the sepoy pal tent, 
in whatever climate they might he used.- 

Ih the sketches attached to this paragraph, numbered pla'tes 1, 2,- 3 and 4— 

Plate 1 represents the side-'view of tent pitched complete with outer fly. 

Plate 2 shows dimensions of" tent. - . 

Plate 3 ground plan of tent; kit hags ■to form pillow with blankets and water-proof sheet; 
saddles at head of each bed with long- boots by the side. 

■ Plato 4 shows front elevation. 

These tents, shoidd be made of drill ; the inner fly double cloth lined •with blanket. 

Two podvote on each side of teht.above the wall. "Walls to roll up all round and fasten rrith 
loops and wooden buttons at AA during the day. The poles of the tent are each 8 feet long, 
jointed in the centre . With- a slide -to ^ouro the ends of joints. This enables -them to be packed 
with greater ease on mules and ponies. 

Coo1dng~poU. 

■ The cooking-pots (degohics at present) used by Europcau regiments are much too large and 
'cumbersome for service. They are very heavy aud difficult to pack. 

I would suggest 'a Warren’s oooking-p0t for every four men. Round, size '9 inches diameter, 
weight 4 lbs. -without small ca'nisters inside. 

Innde the pot can be fitted small tins to contain pepper, salt, 'tea, &e. One of these tins might 
be perfora'ted 9 vnh boles. This tin being filled -ivith tea and immersed in boiling water, would make 
■tea of a better description than that at present used by the troops, which is all boiled in one large 
pot or degchie. These small -tins having flat 'tops, would be constructed so as to fill half the depth 
of the ..inner pot of Warren’s' cooking-pot. The .remaining half might be left for any rations that 
had not been consumed. ' , 

The economy of Warren’s cooking-pots is very great. The size proposed ostensibly for four men 
■will cook.in reality for six or more. _ ' . 

Should the tent of the pattern deseribed in preceding paragraph' be adopted, the troops conld 
be -broken up into messes, of four; and for this the Warren’s cooking-pot would be found most 
coirvenient. '. ... _ . 

-The preseht'weigbt allowed for a troop or company’s cooking-pots is2S01bs. j maldng l,5001bs. 
for a cavalry regiment of 400 men. The weight of a, Warren’s cooking-pot is 41h3.,j add to 
this lib., for the small tins to fit inside. 

This at the rate of one to every four' men would gi-ve a total weight of SOOlbs. ; o£ cooking 
utensils for the regiment, thereby saving 1,000 lbs. weight for carriage, and giving also much 
more comfort -to the men, small mes^s being always bettor cooked than very large ones. Anyhow, 
should it he deemed preferable to' adhere ■to the -pi^ent system, I would most strongly urge that the' 
Indian copper degchie be abolished, and that cooking-pots of block tin be adopted, being very much. - . 
lighter than copper and not requiring to be constantly tinned, which is often a matter - of great diffi- '. 
culty on service; .... 

Captain T. S. A. ^ilaokenzie, 0tli , With the present equipment a lancer is overarmed. I wohld sng- 
Iianccn.. . . . . gest that a certmn percentage of . men should carry the carbine, say. 64 

; . carbines per regiment,. and not arm the whole regiment ■with carbines as 

. ' at present. I would also suggest that S'teel shoulder-straps be worn in 

- ■ plaoe'qf the present shoulder-cords ; also that the ma-terial.for the men’s 

‘ . ■ pantaloons should be of some elastic material, say, Bedford cord.. It 

■ . would no doubt be more expensive tban.the present pantaloons ; but it 

' '. -woidd last twice as .long, and enable the cavahy soldier to have much ' 

-inore.freedomi mounted and' dismounted! 


' Captain. .-B.', A. 'Com'ba,- iobh 
Iloyal Hnasars, 'nnd Depaty Assist'. ' 
.ant Quartcr-^astcr-General,'' 


A practical answer to this .question is. what took place lately when 
regiments were ordered on- field service. 
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Taking iay own regimentj lOtli Royal Hussars^ as an instance, we 
changed or discarded almost everytliing regulation — 

Stable jackets and valises were discarded and left behind. 

Tunics were only taken as an article of extra clothing, to he worn 
under the blouse when necessary. An extra flannel shirt or cardigan 
waistcoat would have been a better substitute. 

A blue serge or khaki blouse was invariably worn, as being the 
most comfortable and serviceable, admitting of wee use of the arms, 
and of as much or as little underclothing as might be necessary. 

The steel scabbards were changed for wooden ones, the swords belts 
altered, long slings -abolished, and a sort of “ Sam Browne ” belt 
improvised j sabretaches were discarded. 

The Government pouches were found unsuitable for carriage of loose 
rounds of ball ammunition, ten rounds of wdiich were carried in pockets 
of five compartments each, sewn on the breast of the blouse. 

In addition to the long boots, every man was served out with a pair 
of puttees, or cloth bandages for leggings, which, with pantaloons and 
highlows or ammunition boots, formed the best dress for hill climbing 
and dismounted duties. 

There must always be a full or " show ” dress for parades, escort 
duty, &c., &c. ; hut the working or fighting dress should be plain and 
serviceable, so that aU these changes, on being ordered on service, would 
be obviated. Some generals would object to Her Majesty's Dress Re- 
gulations being ignored even on service, and the consequence would be 
that the efficiency of a regiment so restricted to dress regulation would 
be much impaired. 


10. Would you recommend the issue of a serviceable suit of olotbing made of 
a cheap aud durable material to be worn ou service iu tbe field, instead of the present 
uniform P 


Tiicntcimnt-Calanel B. BlnndcU, 
3rd Hussars. 


Iiicutcnant-Coloncl B. S. Clidaiid, 
Oth (Queen's Boyal) Lanecra. 


Most decidedly. The color of the present clotbing is too dark, aud 
the clothing itself too .thick and warm. Hohody going out into the 
jungles would think of wearing anything like our present uniform, either 
in color or texture. 

Yes'; but I fear a cheap suit would not be economy. 


Xiictitcnant-Colonel I^ord H, D, 
Kerr, Commanding lOtli Huesais. 


LientcTinntoColonel J. C. Le* 
Qaesne, 12lli Xancerse 


Xicntonant-Coloncl H. S. Butler. 
13th Hussars, 


Unquestionably ; the khald jackets were found universally useful and 
serviceable during the late campaign. It is fit for wear in all weatliers 
and seasons, and is a great saving to the uniform of the soldiers. Alone 
it is insuffloient, however, in cold weather, hut admits of thick under- 
clothing. 

I should never recommend cavalry to he served with any sort of 
khald or other servioe dross without a strong broad leather waist-belt. 

No ; if the present uniform 'is unsuitable, oast it ; if it he good, it 
should he sufficient. If you provide a fanciful suit, it will eitlicr remain 
in store and spoil, or the men having it are sm-e to wear it and interfere 
with uniformity. ’ 

Most certainly loose and with plenty of podrets. 


I-icalcnint-Colonel O. Back, 
Ccianiantliag IStlt Bossarc, 


Major J. W. CTiaplin, s«i 
Iiiis«ar,. 


Major B. A. Wood, lOtU Hussars. 


I would recommend the issue of yarn-dyed MaH to ho made np regi- 
mentally into service suits, to he worn cither over the uniform or instead 
of it. Coats and helmet covers would only he required for the mounted 
bmnehes. 

I would certainly recommend this, if the material was sufficiently 
good and suitable for the season of the year in which the troops aro likely 
to he engaged. 

Most vnUouhiedty khaki sergo blouse or Norfolk jackets, and cotton 
cord (corduroy) trousers or p.anlaloons for all branches of the sendee ; in 
fact, a complete servioe Idt inclepondontly of the ordinary kit to be 
aln-.-iys in possession of the soldier, and to he sliorni at all inspections of 
necessaries. 

Tlio ordinary kit to l,o taken into store as soon as the regiment 
receives orders to hold itself in readiness for active service. 


Cip'em T. s. A. Msckotiric, Dtb I cs ; a loose, drah-colorcd scTgc coat or j.aekct, and pantaloons of 
, tbs same color, but of an clastic material. 

Ccp'i^n u. A. Coiato, inih _ If by this, a " special issue ” is meant, to he made when a regiment 
i .”.,-, service, no; but tbe orSUiaTy working dress should ho of a 

clionp and dumblc tnafisrinl, fo thni a rci^iment could lake the field at 
any TOoment ■with n **serviccahle suit. 
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11, Can yon suggest any economy in such matters as lighting of harrachs, pun- 
kha-puUingj barrack furniture, bedding, &c., or in any other item of supply P 


Xiiontenont-Coloncl Blxmdcllj 
3rd Hussara. 


lilcntcnaiit>Coloiicl B. 8. Cleilatid, 
Oih (Qucon’s Iloyal) Iiancers. 


IiicatQQant*Coloiio1 Lord H. J>, 
Kerr, CommandiBg lObh HasBars. 


Idontonanfc-ColoBd J** C< Le^ 
Qaesno, 12tli Lancers. 


lAentenant-Colonel H. S. Butler, 
13th Hnssars. 

lAotitcnant’Golonol G. Lnch, 
Commanding IGth Hussars. 


Idajor J. W. Chaplin, Gth 
Hussars. 


Slajor B. A, Wood, lOtb Hussars. 


r 

speaking for iibia station, Mkow, the men of my regiment say they 
do not care for the ptmkhas in the harrack-rooms. I cannot suggest any 
economy in these matters. Perhaps a cheaper oil might be used in 
lighting. 

The bedding might he improved by supplying a eoir mattress instead 
of the present one. I do not tliink there coidd be any improvement made 
in the other items of supply. 

Siff/iiiitff larraeks , — ^Introduction of kerosine oil ; Native oil is a 
failure, and gives no light j and the supply of gas is very costly in the 
origin^ outlay, and uncertain when in use. 

PuiiMia-pwUing . — No economy is practicable in this matter short 
of abolition of punkhas, the scale being already reduced beneath the 
req^uirements for oiBcient action. 

I do not believe that machinery for this purpose would answer. 

Hcdding . — No economy is practioahlo. The present pattern of grass- 
filled mattresses combines the requirements of oleanlmess, economy, and 
safety from infection. 

The present lighting of barracks is extremely had, and only a dim 
flicker illumines a room. To me it appears the only economy that could 
be displayed would he to give none at all. Punkha-pnlling by day might 
in some stations (to wit this) be dispensed with. 

Not at the present moment. 

• Station hoards generally decide the number of lights required for 
each barraek-room, and are liberal in their recommendations. 

Punkha estahlmhments are reduced as low as possible. 

No reductions can he made in the harmok furniture ; hut I think 
that the highly-paid harrack-mnstor, in some cases a lientenant-colonel 
in, the army, might be dispensed with, and his work efllciently perform- 
ed by a warrant officer, acting under the orders of the quar^rmnster- 
goncral of the divinon or district. 

Bedding should be issued to the soldier when required, not, as at 
present, at stated intervals. Government is too liberal in this matter. 

As regards other articles of supply, I think that immense reductions 
can be made in all articles supplied by the public works and com- 
missariat departments. The prices paid by these departments are per- 
fectly absurd when compared with the current bazaar rates for work 
done or articles supplied. At Meerut I can buy at a much cheaper rate 
far bettor articles than, those supplied by the commissariat ; and this not 
only at one season, but throughout the whole year ; and 1 can get work 
cqvially well done as that performed by the public works department 
and at a much cheaper rate. 

Every soldier, no matter what his rank, who has served any time in 
India knows that the great expense of the British army in this country 
is caused by these two overgrown departments j and that it is to them 
that the attention of the economist should be directed, not to the com- 
batant branches. 

I can suggest no economy in lighting of barracks, and certainly 
not in punkha-pvdling, at least from what has come rmder my own 
observation. 

Nor also in barraok furniture and bedding j and I think all the 
items of supply are necessary. 

I think in some stations, especially in Central India rind in the 
North-Western Provinces, the allowance of oil for lighting the barracks 
during the hot-weather months only might he curtailed, for this reason : — 

qie number of lights that are required to -light the barracks properly 
make the rooms so hot, that the men would rather (and generally do) 
deprive themselves of the proper quantity of light sooner than incur the 
extra heat caused by the number of oil-lamps. 

As regards punkha-pulling, the punkhas in most barracks are so 
heavy, that it requires a considerable amount of strength to pull them 
propCTly. 

I do not think that either the State or the soldier are well served by 
the system of contract for punkha-coolies. 
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The manual labor is by the system of contract reduced to the utmost 
• strength of the pUnkba-coolies. 

. Many of these arc not able-bodied men. Thefts frequently occur 

during tie time that the pnnkba-coolies are employed j and 1 believe 
that much cost might be saved to th'e State if some mccJtanical means 
might be'intTOduccd, so as to avoid the employment of pnnkha-coolics. 

This might be accomplished in favorable stations by hydraulic 
machinery^ and in others by steam-porver, both of wliich might - be used 
•with advantage for gram-grinding, pumping -(vater, and various other 
uses ; but under the present system the punkhas are so badly and un- 
evenly -worked, 'that I think they are hardly -worth their enormous cost. 

Captain T. S. A. Mackenzie, 9tli The bedding might be improved by substituting a eoir mattress in 
place of the stra-w palliasses no-w issued. It -would be more comfortable 
for the soldier, particularly in the hot -weather j and in the long-run 
more economical than straw, which has to be changed every three 
months. 


12. Ootild not petty 'baiTaoTc repairs and maintenance of Larrack furniture, &o., be 
provided regimen-tally by fixing a maximum allowance "witbin wMob the ofi0.ccr com- 
manding might sanction expenditure ? 


l.icntcnani.ColonU H. UlimdcU, 
3rd lIuBsors. 


Licntcnant-Coloncl R. S. Cldiind, 
OLli (Qnecu’s Royal) Lanccra. 


Ijicutonant-Coloncl Tjord II. B. 
Kerr, Commanding 10th Hussara. 


Licnicnant-Coloncl J. C. ho- 
Qnesne, 12th Lancers. 


Licntcnant-Coloncl H. S. Butler, 
13th Hussars. 


Lirntcnanl-Coloncl O. Luck, 
Commandins 15th Hussuts. 


hTajot J, IV. Chaplin, 6th 
Uussars. 


Major E. A. Wood, lOHi Uussats. 


_ Captain T. 6. A, Mackenzie. Olh 
lAncerz. 


No ; because no commanding officer could keep his barrack-rooms and 
furniture in proper repair for the sum that the Government would 
sauctiou. 

It could not he carried out in a cavalry re^mont, where every man is 
engaged with his professional duties, particularly in a lancer regiment, 
which is armed now wi-th three different weapons j so that I think the 
present 6)’stem could not he improved on. 

Possibly in infan-by regiments, where the provision of nscfnl occu- 
pation for the men is much to be desired-; but not in cavalry. 

. There arc already far too many departments in cavalry regiments 
requiring constant supervision ; and neither non-oomroissioned officers 
nor men could he spared from their regular duties. Moreover, a regi- 
ment cannot command the market, or buy independently of local fluctua- 
tions in the timber trade, os the department like the commiEsarintis able 
to do. 

Yes J I think so. Jtt would save con-espoudence. Thero is talent and 
working-power in regiments. It would promote industry and give 
occupation. 

I think something might he done in this way ; hut the cominanding 
officer has enough to do without undertaldng further responsibilities. 

It might ; hut there arc few commanding officers who would care 
to undertake a duty which would constantly bring them into conflict with 
the public works department. , 

Tliis I should consider desirable, particularly in small stations, 
where tlicrc is no resident engineer officer. If adopted, the command- 
ing officer, who is the best judge of what repairs or -ivorks are most 
essential, could then have them cai-ried out at onee ; whereas, under the 
pi-csout system, a considerable time is often taken up in corrospondenoo 
before a repair — ^which, although perhaps small, is of some importance 
(for instance, n repair to a roof of a hospital) — can be carried out. 

I think that few commanding officers . would have the requisite 
knowledge for this work. There is no fixed time for any regiment to 
occupy a station ; so there -would alwaj's ho a difficulty of valuation of 
barrack furniture, &c., when regiments reliovetl c.acli other; added to 
which X consider it very unfair to odd to the list of the numerous and 
very onerous duties and rcsponsihilitics of a -commanding officer by 
making him a Government conltaclor. 

If it is meant that these repairs are to he carried out by the men of 
the regiment, it would be quite impossible in a cavalry regiment, more 
so in n lancer one, carrying sword, lance, and carbine. The non-com- 
roi'sioned officers and men, when not employed at stable duties, aro 
requlrcil to l>c at drill to obtain and maintain any degree of eflicieney in 
the _u«e of so many^ weapons, as well as the additional duties, such as 
Bmcing, gymna-slies, toli^rapliy, inap-re.adiiig. Therefore, a stall of 
Isative workmen would have to be entertained, both to snj)cr%'ibO and 
excente repairs to hatraeks and barrack furniture, which, in my opinion, 
would he a difficult matter for a commanding officer to carry out if a 
filed sum was .allowed. 



: ■ ’•'v'-'-' : \ ’ . -i". ^ [Aj^endix ly ' 

■ ^ .; is. Aie ^ovl satisfied witli tlie drrangeinents fot tfie supply of graid for the horses 
of youi' regiment ?. 'Woifidiynothe more economical, "and at the sakie time improve the 
horses’ ration, to attach a mill to each regiment for the purpose ofcrus Ling and mixing 
tile ^'ain now issued ? ‘ . . 


• lilcutonant-Coioucl H. BltmdcU, 
Srd Husaara. ' ■ 


' Xiicatcnant'Caloncm/S. Clolandy- 
9tb (Qaecn’s Koyal) IianCQrB. 


Lieutenant-Colancl .Lord .B. B. 
Kerrj CominAiidlug lOtli Huaaats. 


LicitteViant*Coloncl 3. C> Iia- 
Qdoane, 12tk Laiiccrs. ' 


Lieutctumt-ColonoL H. S. Bntler, 
ISfcli Hussars. 


Major J. W.' ' Ckaplin, 8tl> 
Husaara. 


Major B. A. Wood, lOib Hussars. 


Captain T. S. A. Mackenzie, Otk 
. Xjancers. . . ' • 


I am satisfied, witk them. 

It very likely would improve the grmd.ing and mixing of -the grain, 

- hnt I" don’t think that it would he more economical thah the present 
an-angement. , If tlie grindstones are good, large ones, the grain is quite 
sufficiently crushed hy them. 

The arrangements for the supply of grain for the horses of the regfi- 
mcnt are quite satisfactory. The grain supplied is always of very fair 
quality, and always obtainable when wanted. A mill attached to each 
re^ment for crashing the grain would be a great gain in several ways. 
In the first place, it would he cheaper; in the second, the grain would- 
be much better ground ; and -third, less time would be taken in grinding. 

Yes, hy dealing rcgnlarly with a gomashta, a better description of 
grain and freshra supply is secured. 

In barracks economy to Government wo-old certainly he secured j 
but on the march or on detachment the necessity for pri-vate troop grain- 
grinding arrangements would still remain. 

During the past few months I get the boiled grain, which has much 
the result of beans at home. 

Possibly a mill would get the work done quicker, and much less 
manual labor than now. Such an advantage. 

Not thoroughly. Squabbles have occ-nrred with the commissariat. 

. Quite satisfied, if what is ahsolu-tely necessary is granted without 
argument. 

Once there -was trouble about barley, which our horses could not 
digest. After endless trouble, it was discovered that the barley in dif- 
ferent districts, though similar in appearance, may he entirely different 
in quality, 

. ..I most oertainly not. "Was -tried in 4-th Hussars in 1868, 

and failed lamen-tahly. 

In stations where there- is a control officer to check the Native ooh- 
tracldr, I consider that the present arrangements for the supply of 
. grain, bran, &c., works well. As regards a mill, there - is no doubt -that - 
a ration is improved by being crushed ; but I almost think a small 
grinding-stone worked by Native women for each troop is quite as ser-. 
viceable and quite as economical. - 

Commanding officers should have more discretionary power as to the 
forage (grain) required for their horses. At present a change of grain 
requires a very unnecessary amount of time and eorrespondenee. I 
think it would bo more economical, and would also improve the horses’ 
ration; if a mill was supplied to each regiment for the purpose of enishiug 
the groin, and the grain should also be soaked regimentally and not by 
troops : tubs or large iron receptacles to be furnished by the Government 
for that purpose. 

But on service either small machines must be issued to regiments, or 
. the commissariat would have to issue the grain ground. 

I- am satisfied that the commissariat department should continue to 
supply grain to the regiment. ' It would he more economical to attach a 
• mill to each regiment capable of grinding ■ or crushing the whole of the 
grain for the regiment than to continue the present system of one mill for 
each troop ; and 1 think it would certainly improve the horses’ ration- 
etyecially -the barley. , 

.Special provision, however, would have to be made for the oariiage 
of the mill on the line of march, so -that it would arrive in camp as soon 
. as the regiment. The present -troop mills were carried on -the grass-cutters’ 
ponies in Afghanistan, and -were always up in good time, so that the 
grain which vras-issuedion arrival -was omshed and ready for the horses 
by feed time. . 


- Ltimteriant-.Colouol-.-.' Ct. -Iiuck- 
Commanding 16tli Hussars,.- ’ 


I am sa-tisfied -with' the arrangements for the supply of grain for- the 
; horses of rny regiment, so far ' as the. quality of the grain tendered for 
issue is conoernod; but I consider that the same ration should not. be 
• giv'en all the j'eai- i-ounffi and that commanding officers should be allowed 
; to vary it whenever they -wished. During the hot weather, or at ; other 
"seasons, whe.n horses' are doing gentle work, a ra-tion of bran of at least 
nibs; a day iii'liea of -the same quantity of grain, should bo issued; and 
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the oceasionnl change o£ feed from ^am to oats would he very beneficial. 
, Barley, unless ground to a powder, is highly objectionable. 

If a crushing mill were attached to caob regiment, barW might 
occasionally be issued as rations during ihe hot weather ; but I do not 
consider it good food for hard work. No sportsman would ever think of 
giving it to a pigsticker, hunter, or polo pony if gram 'or oats were 
procurable. 


14'. Are you of opinioii that the arrangements for the supply of fodder to cavalry 
horses are as perfect as they can he ? Would it he possible in time of peace to dispense 
with grass-cutters and ohtmn fodder hy contract ? 


Xiicntcnant-Coloncl IS. Blnnddl, I cannot suggest any better ones. 

■d Hnssars. ^ Ycs, I should say it would ; though I doubt whether, when the grass- 

cutters were contractors' servants, they would be allowed to collect the 
grass as they now do. It is certainly worth the trial. If the grass- 
cutters are once done away with, we shall have, under all circumstances, 
to rely on contr.aetors. 

In the Bombay presidency the grass-cutters only bring in the green 
grass, part of the grass ration. The dry g^ass is now bought from a 
contractor. 


Licnicnant-Coloncl II. s. Clclnnd, After crossing the frontier only a few of the horses not provided 

Oth (Qncen’s Royal) lamccra. with grass-cutters were supplied with fodder, which was, as a rule, of 

the most inferior quality. At J ammd it woe often so bad, that the horses 
would not touch it j and it was scarcely fit for issue for bedding. Ike- 
quently, too, there was a delay in obtaining it. It is possible to do 
without grass-cutters and obtain fodder by contract, but most certainly 
not advisable. At present, if good grass is to be obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood, the grass-cutters can always be made to bring it in. 


Licatenant-Colond Lord R. D. Yes. If economy to Government is the sole object, it is certain that 

Kerr, Commanaingioth Hnseers. tke Saving would be very great if the rnkhs were given over to the oom- 

missariat. On the other hand, the maintenance of a train of Native 
servants is in many ways an economy. Very many works are by them 
done r^mentally (and that daily) which would in their absence fall as 
n charge on public works or other departments. Tlie work is done by 
them cffleiently and cheaply in a day, which witliont their aid would 
entail correspondence, delay, committees, maps, and tracings, an enor- 
mous estimate, and possibly def eri-ed in the end for a year for want of 
funds. _ - 

By keeping up an establishment of grass-cutters, the coi^js is al- 
ways ready to move into the district on immediate service. It is most 
important that cavalry should be kept in an independent condition, and 
fit to work in troubled or hostile districts where the commissariat and 
civil authorities c-mnot command supplies. ’ 

Kicntcnwt-Coland J. c. Lc. I have frequently considered this, and acknowledge that in quarters 

Qac=nc, 1 ancers. jj. grass-cutters (like every other workiu" body) would 

otherwise employ themselves, and, when need arose, would be ungel-at- 
nblc. 


lijcnlcnint-Coloncl II. 8. Bailer, 
Idth Ilu^fian, 


1 cannot say. Xiocalities difEer; customs difEer ; Natives differ ex- 
ceedingly among tliGmscIvcs* 

Possibly income places; not in most places ill at I have become 
acquainted with. 


lACntcnrint-Colonol O. hack, 
Coinmaniliii^ IClh Hassnrsi. 


• Sm ftppCTwlir 2fo, XXIX. 
Stnjpr J. W. Cli'iplU), fitli 


I think that arrangements would he better if certain portions of 
ground near cantonments were allotted on wliich grass-cutters might cut 
gra<=s. Under the present system the grass-cutters are constantly coin- 
ing into collision with villagers, who naturally ohjcct to having their 
grass removed without recemng any paj-ment. 

I do not think it would he at all advisahlo to dispense with the grass- 
Gutters, as I propose to utilize the ponj- for baggage puiposes : vide 
memorandum annexed.^ 

I can bardly sec bow Ibo grass could lie better supplied than by the 
grass-cutters ; and nllbough of course, in time of peace, the grass could 
bo supplied by a contractor, yot, on a sudden move of the regiment, it 
would bo extremely difiicnlt to oiganize an clllcicnt body of grass-eultcrs 
and their ponies at a moment's notice. 

No J I would have all douife grass-cutters paid not less than Rs. 5 
per month in the ’Punjab, mules or jicnics bought and sustaiued by the 


Major It A. Wood. lOlb Tlnt.ar.. 
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■ state. Thise animals would' tlieii;£orm pacrt of , tte regimental baggage^ 

■ aaimals on ttio line of .inareh; 

, I tliink botli the State and the .le^nient would he very hadly served 
if grass-outters were abolished in tiifies-of peace and fodder supplied by 
. contract. 

The grass-cutter does more, wort and brings in more gross than any 
contract system could supply dm-ing times of peace. , 

It is a fact, and it has been more than once represented to Govern- 
ment,' that tbe grass-cutters in the Punjab are working for the Sta'te at 
a lower rate of pay than the value of coolie labor. - ■ . ' 

Cnptnln T. S. A. Maclcomio, 9fcb . ' ' T do not think the present arrangements could he improved on. It 
iianccrs. would' certainly be xwssible ; but I do not recommend. that grass-cutters 

should be dispensed 'with, as gi-ass by contract would never be so good 
, . or plentiful as that brought in hy grass-cutters. I would mention that 
. • ' the-State is at no extra expense Mr bedding ; and this is found by the 
grass-cutters. 

'CaptaiuB.A. Con>lio, lOtliKoynl In cantonments, in time of peace, it would certainly he possible, 

Husmrs, and Deputy ABsistont probably profitable, to dispense ■with grass-cutters and get the grass. 
Qua - s er- onoia . Government rukhs, and carried in by the moveable column " 

. ' camds and elephants ; hut a regiment ordered 'to march, in course of 

' ' ' ' relief, or broken up into detacliments in cholera camps, would be depend- 

■ ' ent on supplies obtained and stacked by the local civil-authorities, and 

, , . . the -movements of detachments in cholera camps would be much ham- 

.. . pci'cd and rostrieted by the necessity of giving timely notice of a 

• ' ■ ■ . movcj whilst, if.suddcidy ordered on service, the old system would have 

. ' - ■ . to be reverted to, of grass-cutters, whom it would be difficult to entertain 

for the occasion. 



15. Are ■the '.grass-cutters absolutely essential on a march ? Arid during the late 
campaign in Afghanistan did the grass-cutters bring ia a sufficient, supply of grass, or 
only when there 'w.as-a halt of a day or t'wo ? 

laeuteriant-Coloncl A hluadolli . Certainly not in time ot peace, when, as in this (Bombay) presidency 
Srd Hussitr*. ^j.y grass and grain are carried by the commissariat to each enoamping- 

groimdj or at any rate supplied there. 

.. I cannot answer the second part of. the q^nestibn. 

■ Lieutcuaut-Colonel B. S. Yes, in India, unless the commissariat will carry it. As the Khyher 
-Okluudi eth (Queen’s, Kojul) -was bare. rocks, the grass-cutters were often unable to obtain any; and 
Imncors. as the 9th Lancers only marched to Basawal, my experience is 

' Xiirotciumt-Coloncl Xiord Its ■ X) 

.KeiT> CommandlDg lOth Hossars. 


Dieutonnut-Colonel A. S. Butler, - Absolutely in the North-'Westem .Provinces I should say. 

• 'ISth HuBsars. X do not know. 

-laeatenanWolotTcl G. iMok, I consider the gtass-cutter and pony as ahsolutoly essential to a 
Comman^uB IBtU Hussars. cavalry regiment. ' ; 

In Afghanistan the ponies of the 15th Hussars were of the greatest 
use. The last to leave camp, all spare articles wei-e piled on them : 'pick- 
. .. ing up the loads of camels that died on the road, they passed all the 

. other baggage-animals on the march, and were the first to arrive at the 
new camping-ground. Their loads being removed, they were imme- 
diately sent under an escort to bring in bhoosa or any grass that might 
. . ' he in' the neighbourhood, returning generally after nigh'ffall to stand 

■ - shivering at their pickets ■with scanty food and no clothing, waiting to 

■ . repeat the same prt^ramme on the following day. It was not till late 

■ ' ■ -. ' in the campaign that an . allowance of ' grain was issued 'to the ponies 

attached to the Kandahar column. . • ' ' 

'ITajoT . J. W. cunplini, .Sth I consider grass-cutters to -be mo.st essential on a march, -Ko.' 

■Hussars. . . experience of Afghanistan. ' . ' . ' . 

jiajorE. A. 'Wood, lotJi Hussars. •. The grass-cutters are absolutely essential on a, march. Unless they 
- are in immediate vicinity of an enemy, they, would, be able to. go out 
. ' ^ , after a marob and bring .in a certain amount of grass, provided there 

, : was grass' within a radius of three miles of the camp. 


No, not in peace time ; hut in disturbed districts I do not see any 
■way of ensuring supply of fodder without them. . Npr would so cumber- 
some a following have been originally established to' a mounted corps 
■without strong reason. 

Not in the dry season. The country was arid and desert ; hut once' 
the l-ain set in, grass of the best description was daily brought in plenti- 
fully, march or no march, excepting always in districts such as the 
Khyher pass. 
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During tlie eampaign in A%lianisian there might have heen diffi- 
enlties, from political reasons, which prevented the grass-cutters bringing 
in their proper quantity of grass, as they never were allowed to leave 
camp without an escort. In spite of every disadvantage to the grass- 
cnttcr, they brought in grass to an cstent that it would, in my opinion, 
have been difEcult to surpass by any other armugement. 

Captain T. S. A. Mactenzio, 3th Tes, in India. As a rule, they did bring in a sufficient supply of 
lancers. . grass when mareliing in Afghanistan. Some'times it was a little dilfi- 

. cult to do so when it was notlcnown where to go for,- audit was a heavy 

tax on a regiment afto marching in to find an escort for the grass- 
cutters. 


Captain B. A. Comhc, 10th Grass-cutters are not absolutely essential on a march in peace time, 

nc 7 ia:&BFars, and Dopatv Assist- when timely notice Can be given to the civil authorities to lay on sun- 
&Qt Qaartcr^juastcr-uGncral. * jiii. 

plies of grass at each campmg-grouna ; but on service, X siioula say, 
they were indispensable. 

In Afghanistan, even after a long march, they always managed to 
bring in more or less grass, without which the horses would have fared 
very badly. 


16. AVliat do you consider to lie the results of experience in the •vrorldng of the 
medical and hospital system as practised generally in India, and during the recent 
operations in Afghanistan. 


niGntciiant.Coloncl B. S. 
Clcland. 9th (Queen’s 
Lnneers. 


Iiientennnt-Colonel Lori E. D. 
Kerr, ComnuindiiiB 10th HuBsnrs. 


I.!r-jiensnl-Colone1 J. c, Le. 
Q icsnr. leiti ljucers. 


J.tTOtenini^ljloael n. S. Butler, 
laUi Huittrs. 


O. Bucl., 

Co-,,ar-..ll-~ ijii. llusan 


In India the worting of the medical and ho^ital system is good, 
it being regimental. It appears to me tliat the servants and coohs arc 
very inferior for so important a duty as they are called on to perform. 
A hospital orderly was formerlj- allowed to assist with the worst eases 
of illness and help generally; hut he was discontinued by general 
orders. 

In Afghanistan _tho sick were not treated regimenlally, hut sent to 
field and base hospitals. There was no opportunity of testing the ad- 
vantage of such _a system; but 1 am of opinion that for the benefit 
of any regiment it is better to keep sick under regimental arrangements. 

Theoretically good. Besnlt, during the late operations collapscd.when- 
Cver a strain was put upon it (as during the advance from Peshawar and 
the march hack to India), from want of snflicient staff of surgeons, 
want of previous knowledge on their part of the duties allotted to each, 
and of the practical working of the system, and an utter want of organ- 
ization of attendants. A trained army hospital corps is a necessity; 
and for mounted corps, liable to be detached and kept on out-duties, 
an efficient system of moveable field hospitals is absolutely necessary .- 
Afer the action at Pnttchabad the wounded had to bo sent seventeen 
miles to the nearest field hospital where thiy could ho adequately 
attended to. 

During the advance, the field hospital being at Ali Musjid, the 1 0th 
Hussars were at Basawol, upwards of thirty miles off, wuth n regimental 
hospital, so-called it is trao, hut without any provision forprohahio 
necessities, no stores, medicines, no cooking-i>ots, beds, &c., for siek, nor 
common necessaries. Had the enemy stood to his ground, a shamcfnl 
talc would have gone borne of how tlio sick were cared for. Economy 
in the arrangements for sick and wounded, had we been called on to do 
hard fighting, would have caused disaster to the army, all the more de- 
plorable in that it was needless. A regimental hospital should be 
always maintained,' especially in mounted corps, on a scale adequate to 
any strain which may he put upon it. On our return from Gundam.ak 
it was well lmo^vn that the 1 0th was about to march through a cholera 
district. H'o were short of surgeons, of tTanqioitforthc siek, and, worst 
of nil, of medicines and necessary appliances. 

I have always favored the old regimental medical system. Then the 
doctor Icncw his men ; llioy him ; and ho was a working institution. 

^losl excellent in my own regiment, hut no donht very expensive. In 
other regiments it is hard to ascertain, hut at times I have had mv 
doubts. 

Tlic regimental fyslcm as practised in India works well, ajid is far 
prefeniblc to any other. 

Tlie general liospit.al sj-blcm is hated by both men and ofileers, who 
naturally prefer to he treated bj- a medieal man that they know and 
tnirt than to ho at the mercy of an iittcr stranger, who has no interest 
jn tlieni or in their regiment. 



: - V, . V.-. . , . ■ -• ' - ) - [Apps^^dLalV- 

'' r • ' . , The' 15tTi •Hussars ■nrereieinarliably liQaltliy during the Afghan cam- 

’ •, paigUj arid very few menhad to.be teinsferred to the field hospital. The 

' , ■ . .new system therefore^ as far as my regiment -was couoerued, was not put - 

. ■ ' . 'tbauytest. 

Major ■J. -'W. Chaplin, Slli Hussars. , The medical aud'hospital system's at' present in operation in India { 
■ . .ate such as 1 approve of — namely^ the modified regimental system. It is 

necessary, however, that there should be 'throe medical officers doing duty 
^ . with a cavalry regiment. No experience of . Afghanistan. 

•Major E. A. Wood, lotli Hussars. generally. practised in India under the new system, it, would be 

, hard to give an opinion, as it has not yet had a fah chance ; but I think 
there ' is a lamentable 'W'ant of discipline among junior' members of the' 
medical profession, and even amongst some of the seniors. 

■ In the Ehyber column the operations were so limited, that it hardly 

showed up how utterly unfitted were the hospital and medical arrange- 
ments for anything like a light field hospital to. accompany an advanced 
guard of an army of any strength. 

On the fe\y oeeasfons that the regiment under my command formed, 

, as it .rvere, a part of the advanced guard of 'the column, the medical 
,. - . - arrangements -vvere far. from being satisfactory. Luckily they were not 

. _ ' much req^uired. • 

. . •Qiptain T. S. A. I&okmsie, Btli The medical system up to the present time in the regiment under 
Eahccn. ' my command has very nearly approached that of regimental medical 

' _ ■ ■ officers, the surgeon-major and one surgeon having been four years with 

' . . ■ the regiment. I am of opinion that a permanent medical staS is of 

■ immense importance to a regiment. I am of opinion -that the hospital 
_ . . : system as practised in India is very good, it being the regimental system, 

■ which undoubtedly contributes to the greater efficiency of a regiment, 

and the welfare and comfort of the sick soldier. I am of ppinion that 
. - ' - the servants are the great blot in an Indian hospital. Coolies hired from 

the bafaar as required at -Rs. 4 a month are the nurses of the sick. These 
men are ignorant, ■untrained, and dirty. Their caste prevents them 
attending to many of the most urgent wants of the sick. The cooks are 
very inferior, and- -without special training in cooking for the sick. The 
• head-cook gets Rs. 6 a month and is about on a par with an ordinary 

. • troop cook. I ain of opinion that there should be a corps of ■ trained 

■ hospital servants, enlisted men, and subject to martial law. They should 
. . ■ , .. . be of a low caste, -to enable them to obey all the wants of the siok. 

. During the recent operations in Afghanistan them was virtually no hos- 
pital or proper staff with the regiment.. Slight cases requiring only a . 

. , few hours' treatment were detained; all others were sent to the field or 
. base hospitals. There -was no strain to test the efficiency of this new 

' - system ; but the men disliked it, and begged -to be kept -with the regiment. 

' _ A section of the field hospital from Lundi K.otal was s'fationed with 

the brigade ; but had a force been detached for a week or ^o, I presume 
the section of the field hospital could not have accompanied it, or been 
: further suh-divided, as it was fully occupied by the sick, aud only had 

two medical officers with it. Extra tents Imd been applied for from 
- regiments • so there must have been pressure for accommodation. In 
. . this strait what would have been done with the siok aud wounded, 

dependent as they would have become on the very limited resonrees 
allowed to regiments 7 - 

. qfiie major part of the field hospital- was two marches away -with the 

rest of the division, and probably fully occupied ; and the base hospital 
.-■■■. was five marches distant at Peshawar. 

I am of opinion that a return in some measure, if not practicable in 
its entirety, to the regimental system in this country would he' most 
, - advantageous. It had to be introdrreed as best it could be, immediately 

. . , , - -the force was broken up in Afghanistan, and found the regiment with- ' 

out its usual staff of medical officers, subordinates, servants,-medicine3, 

. , and tents for a considerable time, in a cholera track. The regiment had 

been -too much denoded'hy. the general hospital system. 

Cnptam B. A. Comba,iothEoral Commanding and medical officers will probably report so fully on 

" . Hussnrs, . arid Doputy AMistuhf this, that I will only, say that the feeling of officers and men general- 
. ■ -Quartcr-Mastcr-Gorienu, ..|y jg most strongly in" favor of the old regimental ^stem, under ■ 

. j, ' , ■ - 1 which a medical officer Icnew, and -was knorvn by, all ranks ; and I wish 

-to bring to notice that no arrangements were made at the base, 
Peshawar, at this commencement of the recent campaign for the- 
- ' reception of rick or. wounded officers -who were refused admittance to ■ 

" ■ - ' . ■ - the general or base hospital and referred to the hotel and dak bu-ngalow, 

■' both of which were probably (as in my o\vn experience) full, and the 

■ sick officer left to shift for himself as he best could, and trust to the 
. - kindness of strangers to take him in. 
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17. Slate your views as to llic cIRcioncy of Ihc awangomonls in cantonments and 
on field service for Iho transport of tlic sick botli in personnel and malcrict; and giro 
any practical suggestion which may occur to you as likely, if acted on, to improve 
eificiency or reduce expenditure. 


Iilonfcnnnt-Cblonol n. Blunitoll. ' 
Sxd Husaars. 

n!ontonanfc.Co7oncl 12. S. Clclitiul. 
etli (Qucoii’b Boyal) Lanccra. 


liicatGnnnt-Coloncl Lord II. D. 
Kerr. Coiomandlng lOth llussara. 


X)tontonAnt.CoIonot X C. IjO. 
Quoane, 12(71 Ijaacers. 

XACTitenati(.ColonQl C. T.nolc, 
Commanding 16(h (Tho King’s) 
Hussars. 


Major J. W, Chaplin, 8th 
Hussars, 


Captain T. S. A. Mackenmo, 0th 
Lancers, 


In Ciintonmcnis they seem efficient. I have no oUier experience of 
tlicm. 

I am of opinion tlmt doolies and amhulanccs arc sufficient in canton* 
mcnis. The Intlcr ini^ht ho more used for siiilahlo eases on the line of 
march in the plains and rcjdnoc a pi-dportion of doolies for field service. 
In Euilahlc comitry anihiiliinccs iiii'rht he used to a greater extent. 

In Afghanistan the dooUo-henrers stippliod to the regiment were 
vciy inferior: many of them were sick, decrepit, and weak. The 
doolie, in my oiiinion, is too licavj- for hill tvarfnrc. Properly trained 
mules with litters would suffice for many cases, and hill-chairs for 
others, with Ij-ing-down accommodation for the more serious eases. 

In Indian warfare, where sick and wounded must ncccs.sarily bo 
carried with the troops to avoid inacsaere, I see nothing to surpass the 
doolie for general use. Tnic it is heavy and ciimhcrsomc j hut lighter 
framework of equal slrcnglli might he introduced. There is always 
Bulficicuoy of kahars to he obtained ; and for eonveyaneo of wounded it 
is prefcmhlo to the best amhulance.s, and c.in go on any ground. 

Doolie-hearers should ho drilled to their work ; for it is an art like 
many other simple-looking things.’ Tliey should also he provided with 
a uniform or distinguishing mark. Tlie entertainment by the Euro- 
pean garrison of this empire of as laigo a body of paid and pensioned 
Native followers, whelher syces, grass-cuts, orTcahavs, is in my opinion 
of grciit importance for the maintenance of relations between the rulers 
and the people of India; and should he considered when the question 
of economy is moved. 

No knowledge. 

The arrangements in c.'intonmcnts are salisractoij' on field scr\’ice, 
whore carts cannot he used. The llamilton doolie is the best for bad 
eases, and the Dushai for others. The hajatcahs are useless in eavalty 
regiments, ns they can only bo utilized for foot-sore cases. The question 
y)E transport for sick in time of war is one that above all others requires 
immediate attention. If the doolie is to be retained — and I do not see 
what other mode of carriage can possibly be adopted in India — something 
ought to be done to bavc a res'crvo of doolie-bearers always i-eady for an 
emergency, particularly now that, owing to railroads, the race of doolie 
and bhangy bearers is gradually becoming extinct. 

The manner in. which Natives of the poorer classes were during the 
late campaign pressed as doolie-bearers was simply disgraoefnl. Most of 
those sent to my regiment had never carried a doolie, and their shoulders 
were not accustomed to carr 3 'ing weights ; so it was no wonder that long 
before the regiment crossed the frontier 200 out of 2-10 bearers bad 
deserted, and a long halt had to made to got their places filled up. 

Erom what I can gather, the arrangements for transport of sick in 
India are good. 

Would it be advisable to train a few men per troop in streteber 
drill? 

Tlie institution of a light regimental amhulanee would be highly 
useful and oconomical- 

1 am of opinion that the arrangements for the transport of sick in 
cantonments by ambulance and" doolies ore good. On the lino of march 
in the plains, for slight and ordinary case's, a good ambulance, with 
strong commissariat bullocks, would enable many doolies to be dispensed 
mth, and be more economical. • Ilirod bullocks are unsuited. They break 
down, and tho drivers desert with them during the night. During the • 
late campaign in Afghanistan an immensi^ of trouble, extra labor, and 
expense was experienced owing to the wrotehed plysique of the doolie- 
heareiB. Many of them wore old, weak, and diseased. The medical 
offlocr and apothecary had to superintend, feed,- and house many of these 
undisciplined and ignorant coolies, which added voiy considerably to 
thexr own more important duties. On this head I think a change is 
necessary on service. 

Tho doolie is heavy and cumbersome.' Some lighter conveyance is 
needed, lyhich migM be curled by fewer bearers, it strong, healthy, and 
tramed men. 
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; lii tlie' cases o£ iaeii sligTitly •wqniided or , jiot seriously ill, properly 

■ ■ - ■ • Attained mules, or camels, vritli. suitable saddles, litters, or i-ajmeah^, might 

o£ opinioa tbat ambulances might be more used 
i in, tbe plains. ''■. ' '■■ ";■ ■ 

' Captain . B. , A. CojnTio, lOtii . ' ' In .a cavalry regiment the squadron carts, might he used as nmbn- 

•Eoyai Hnssars, and Deputy Assist- lance carts; .£qr which thev are well adapted ; and in peace time the regi- 
snt Qnartcr-Ms^r-Gcneral. • . gjgjs; might tate air and exercise daily in those carts, horsed hy 

; troopers or the regimental draught horses, instead of in hulloek carts as at 

present. . 


; ; -■ G. • 

; ■ . British iisn?AHTRY. 

Would it bb advisable to raise the strengtli of Britisb regiments in India to 
1,000 rank arid file, Tvliich is the English "war establishment”? 


-, Colonel, J., A. . Eudadl, 1t25Ui I am o£. opinion that it would he extremely advisable to do SO. 

.Colonel, m S. .CooTimne, y.o.,. Certainly, this is necessary. So many men are away from a regi- 

. Commanding 4Srd Light Infontty.' . ment in IncUa at convalescent depots and en route home, that when it 
. ' is required for field service, about two-thirds only can be got rmder 

~ amis. 


Idcntonant-Coioncl T. Tlowlnna, . . I certainly think so. "With the present strength, a regiment would 
Commanding l-BUi FnsiUers. BOon he reduced to less than an efiioient strength if exposed to much 

. • „ hardship, fighting. Sec. ; and regiments - are now called upon to give 

. ' . Each a large number of men for departmental purposes (wo bad 38 so 

; employed last. war). 


Licntonnnt-Colo'nol w.D. Tomp. I tbink jt'.would be advisable, that is, if regiments in tbc field arc 
»on, Commaiduigi -17th Pooh.- in future to be called onto favnisb to the same extent ns boretofore 


ordcrliosj clerks, signallers, &c., and assistants to tlie commissariat, tele- 
graph, medical, oooiesiasticnl, and other departments. In April last the 
sfcren<^bbf the l-17tb Regiment in India was within 38 of 1,000 rank and 
■ file j but tbo actual numbers present and available for field service never 
i; ' Receded the limits of a handy battalion. The question, however, 

, . involves a consideration of tUo present barrack accommodation at the 
various stations, and the inci’easo of the already excessive regimental 
married establishment, & 0 ., &c. 


. ; lilcutcnnut-Colonisl M. Maegregor,’ 
l-18lb Foqi (The ]Co 7 al Irish), 


Yes •, this would enable a battalion to march on service with abopt 
SSO rifles, and might reduce the number of British regiments required 
in India. 


Ijicntonant*Co1oncl A. Temple 
xaaiij Commanding l 72 lBt Fusiliers. 


1 thhik so, certainly. The present establishment, weakened by in- 
.v.aliding to bill stations, convaicseonts awaiting invaliding to England, 
siek in hospital, and unavoidable garrison, and regimental omploj-monts, 
is virtually always considerably below its reputed strength of 820 ranlr 
and file. . 


Xsicuicnant^Colohol 'A. <3. 
bcit 7 > 7th Fusiliers. - 


Yes; nearly every consideration appears to me to point in favor 
of the stronger battalion. . 

The tactical unit (123 mm per company) is not too strong; and, with 
the present stats, a. battalion 1,000 strong can easily be commanded 
witliont undue friction. . , 

On active service the number put in the field is not likely to exceed 
SOOj which is cortainh* not too strong to commence a campaign with. 

The economy of maintaining strong battalions would he considerable ; 
for, roughly o.slimating the respeelivo strengths at 1,000 and 800, four 
battalions would do the work of five, whereby the cost of tbc staff of 
the fifth baltalion virould be saved (about £13,000 a yeni’) . 

• The drawback' to the large Rattalions is the increased ECpnrntion 
.which, in this cqnnliy, would bo , likely to ensue (unlc.ss it should he 
found feasible to occupv fewer points with Europenus), whereby diseip- 
•lino and effieimey would be sure to suffer. Hut if the larger b.aitalions 
should bo decided- on, I consider it very ncce.ssaiy that all ofiicers of 
experience should be* retained with tho colors, and not used, as at 
present, to command the different invalid depOls, and fill various other 
posts. . ' • 

Owing to the present sbott-scrvice system, tlie quality of the non- 
commissioned oflipera and men is steadily dotOTiorating; and Ibopresctico 
of officers possessing cxjrcKonco is daily becoming more ncccEraiy. , 
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liiontonant^ColoTiol G. P. Walter, 
Commanding Poot. 


Licntonant-Colonel T). Warren, 
Commanding 2>14tli Raiment. 


liicntonantoColonbl B. Coili^crt, 
Commanding 2nd Battalion IBth 
Poot. 


Idouicnant-Coloncl O. W. Fiiget, 
Commanding 84tli Begimont. 


Incutenant*ColoneI J. fi« Hand, 
d4th K^mont. 


liientenant-Colonol T, W. Huffhos. 
64th Begimont. ® ’ 


tiieuti!i>iuit-CoI(ni.l C. B. KnowIc», 
G7th Begimcni. 


laontonant-Cdlonel G. H. Far- 
ter, 92nd Highlanders. 

Major P. Stephen, 4tli Battalion 
Blfle Brigade. 


Major H. F. Foarson, 12th Foot. 
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I am ot opinion llinl. in conBCqncncc of tlio large nnmliorof elckmon 
in boppital during tUo nnlicallhy scaBOn o£ the year in Tndia^ tlmt it 
would bo advipablo to increase the etrcnglli of i-cgimcnls o£ JlnliEh in- 
fantry to 1,000 rank and file ; but at the same time it «bould not bo 
overlooked tbnt i£ tliis iiroposnl is carried out, a good deal o£ expense 
must necessarily bo incurred for extra barrack accommodation. 

Take, for example, the limited accommodation for a liritisb infantiy 
regiment at Umbalki, one o£ the iirincipal military stations in India, 
wlicre, during the cold season, even one infantry regiment c.annot bo 
accommodated williout making use of the vonindabs for the men to 
sleep in, a proceeding invariably objected to by the doctors j and, more- 
over, at least two com^mnics have somclitncs during tlio cold sc.ason to bo 
put up in tents, if tbo regiment is nearly up to its present Indian estnb- 
lisbmcnt. 

Etficicnoy comljincd witb economy being tbo result Bought for, and 
tbo number of company oHicers in tbo ballaliou being suflicicnt to ad- 
minister and load companies of a strength resulting from 1,000 rank and 
file being sub-divided into eight companies, I answer in tbo affirmative. 

Yes; provided the establishment of officers was not reduced, as at pre- 
sent, by the employment of those who arc the most efficient on staff and 
other non-rcgimontal duties. 

I am of opinion that I'cgimcnts ot British infantry in India should 
have'a strength of 1,000 rank and file; for on active service one must 
allow quite one-third of total strength as casuals, tar., "sick," "guards,” 
" guard over sick,” "guard over baggage,” "guard over ammunition,” 
“ picquotSj” " regimental employ," S:o. This would Ic.avo eight companies 
with about 30 file lit for duty under arms none too strong. 

Yes ; but on active service in the field an extra officer per company 
would bo absolutely necessary. 

Tbo present establishment of subalterns is insufficient, owing to tbo 
drain upon them for the stall corps. 

Oflicers upon appointment should be called upon to state if it is their 
intention to enter the staff corps. Tbo.so who declare in the affirmative 
should bo borne as suiicrnumomrics and in excess of the cstablisbmcnl: of 
tbo regiment to which appointed. 

For poaoo duties I consider the present establishment of 820 rank 
and file suffieiontly strong. 

For a protracted c.ampaign it would bo very desirable to start witb 
1,0 DO rank and file; but taking the whole dut 3 ' expected from a regi- 
ment of British infantiy in peace and war in India, I think the present 
establishment jndiciouslj’- fixed. 

I consider it would be very adidsablo ; for ivilb sick, absent and 
present, detachment duties, men on passage to or from England, a 
regiment is rarely up to its present establishment in India. 

The 67th Hegiment has at present 810 privates on the muster-roll. 
The India establishment is 780. 

Of the 810, only 040 are at present lit for duty at head-quarters; 
80 remained in Madras when the regiment moved on sen'ice ; 58 were 
left sick at various places cn roiitc, and not permitted to rejoin dining 
the hot weather; 50 sick or convalesoont nt head-quarters; 4 on detach- 
ment ; 8 in prison. 

1 think not. 

Yes. — Operations in, the field would invariably be commenced at the 
heginnmg of the cold season, when regiments are frequently reduced 
&om sickness and other causes to mere skeleton regiments. .By increas- 
ing the strengtli, it would enable a battalion to take the field (after 
deducting sick luid men loft with the depot) sufficiently strong — a 
g^rcat consideration. It may not be out of place under this head to state 
that greater care should ho taken in the selection of men for 'service in 
India. 

At present when a battalion is ordered to India a fairly strict exam- 
ination is made, and old soldiers who are partially broken down are left 
behind ; but owing to the faul^ system carried out in the selection of 
dra^s for India, these men almost invariably are sent to join regiments 
during the course of a year or two. Becruits should also he more care- 
tully examined as to age. The medical officeris opinion on this point 
should he final, as recruits on joining generally add a couple of years to 
their correct age. - ■ ‘ f 

w anj-thing would be gained by such a measure. A 

Bnush regiment at its present full 'Indian strength is quite as much an 
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any man can command properly on parade or in tire iicld. Sncli an 
• increase "wonld necessitate corresponding expansion in barract accom- 
modaKonj rvliioli means vast outlay. The alternative would be the divi- 
sion of corps into detachments^ winch is undesirable for many reasons. 

Uajor 3. H. Campbell, 33ra The strength of a regiment should depend in India in a great extent 

-(jje barraolc accommodation. At this station there is not sufScient 
for a regiment 1,000 strong; and as it does not add either to the discap- 
line or eificiency of a corps to have it broken into detachments, I con- 
sider it would not he advisable to increase the strengtib. 

Major J. D. Djeon-Laorie, 34tl» Provided that the 1,000 rank and file were divided into 10 com- 
Foot, panies. More than 100 rank and file form an unwieldy company with 

the present establishment of officers and non-commissioned officers, and 
is not to he recommended. 

Major G. K. Shaw, 68tli Iiight I would be inelmed to have the strength of British regiments regn- 
bifantry. ■■ lated on a sort of sliding scale. Let a regiment before it is sent out to 

India he raised to the full war establishment of 1,000. Let it re- 
main out here until the strength had come down to 500 or COO, no drafts 
being sent ont to it. Then send it home. In this way a regiment 
which bad been unlucky in its health in Indian stations would get homo 
soouer, and one which had not suffered from tho climate would remain 
ont longer. The expense of sending out continual drafts would be 
avoided. 

The troop-ships would he available to bring out more re^ments 
every year, having no drafts to carry. An average strength of 700 or 
800 would he kept up throughout India, which is as many as an ordi- 
nary battalion can parade now ; and even when casualties had reduced the 
strength to COO, those COO men, all acclimatized and all siv or seven 
years in the country, would he more serviceable tban SOO men under the 
present sj'stem, one-third of whom perhaps are recruits. 

The relieving battalion at home would so arrange its recruiting as to 
arrive at the full war establishment by the time tho Indian battalion, 
had to come home. 

The foregoing scheme only contemplates sending home invalids 
while the regiment is in India. Tho drain of tlmo-cxpircd men must bo 
got rid of by lengthening the term of engagement for Indian regiments 
- to such a time as will cover tho whole Indian service, which latter 

would probably run from five to seven years. 

Mnjor W. H. 3. Clatke, TSnd It would he advisable to raise the strength to 1,000 rank and file ; 

Bigblnudara. -tljo present strength tho numbers fit for duty with the colors is 

too small for war service, for the following reasons, vis. 

Isi. — The number of men generally sick, not fit for service in the field. 

SItm?. — ISI en left at hill stations sick. 

Srd. — ^Xho number of men detached for staff employ of different 
■ descriptions. 

Major vr. Gatbraitb, 83tb liight Thc present strength of officers, non-commissioned officers, and 

infontrj. buglers, cT diummers is ample for an establishment of 1,000 rank and 

file in all situations on active service. 

A force composed of such battalions pmsonts the following advant- 
ages when compared with an equal aggregate of rank and file organized 
in battalions on tbo esdsting scale of b20 rank and file caeb : — 

(a) A saving of 10 per cent, in pay and allowances (see tabic) . 

(i) A saving of 5 per cent, in carriage, camp equipage, and baggage, 
and consequently a reduction in the guards required for legimental 
camps and baggage trains, and a pi-oportionato incicase in fighting 
power. 

(c) A saving of nearly 2 per cent., or, if followers are reckoned, of 
more tban 3 per cent., of food-supplies. 

(fi) A saving of 2 to 3 per cent, in the hospital accommodation and 
equipment to be provided for sick and wounded. 

llcucc caeb regiment when warned for active service sbonld bo 
raised to a strength of 1,000 r.mU imd file, the increase being effected by 
drawing from the home depot. 

Tire permanent roainicnance of an csiahlishmcnt of 1,000 rank and 
file in India is not advisable for the follouing reasons ; — 

(1) A force thus organized \\ onld want in ela-.ticity : for assuming that 
50 battalions, each of 820 rank and file, arc replaced by <11 battalions, 
cacb containing 1,000 rank and file, the nggivgato fighting strength 
will in both Mses bo 41,000 bayonets. But should a sudden emergeney 
demand an increase of 0,000 men, tbo force of 4 I battalions will be 
incapable of the ncecssary cxi>ansion, except by bringing into the field 
nine battalions unacquainted with Indian service, and tiieroforc compara-. 
lively helpless ; on the other hand, 50 battalions of tbo existing strength' 
could at onoc incorporate a reinforcemeut of 0,000 men vritbeut be- 
coming less fitted to take tho field. 



(&) Tlio cxisliiigf Gfiiabliblimciit of Mon-oorarni«3ionpd ollleon is in- 
suflicicnt for a roflimoni of 1,000 rank anil file in Indian cantonments, 
■where even now, in conscqiionco of the wide dispersion of hnrraek-rooms, 
'llio ordinary rontino dntica of serffcants and corporals are so fiovero as 
to deter many good soldiers from takinp promotion. 

(.3) In most stations existing barraolts can hardy nccommod.ato regi- 
ments of 830 rank and file. It would thevefore ho neccss.ary cither to 
add now huildings, or to hreak up rogi7nents info half-haftalions or 
dotachmonla. The latter nllenmtivo is most prcjudic.al. TIic olfieioncy of 
a corps largely depends on its commissioned and non-commissioned staff; 
nnd though these are replaced in a detached half-h.attalion by ofliciating ' 
officers and non-commissioned offieers, the withdraw.'il of the latter from 
their legitimate duties is so injurious to training and discipline, that X 
should rely moro in the field on a regiment of S30 bayonets that had 
boon constantly together tliaii on one of 1,000 bayonets that had been 
for any considerable time in scp.arato half-battalions. 

Ilcnec regiments r.aiscd to 1,000 r.ank and file in expect. ation of 
active service should l>c allowed to revert to tlioir ordinary establish- 
ment as soon as the necessity for an increase of force cciiscs, the redne- 
tion being effected by sending borne nnd not replacing invalids and 
time-expired men. 
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Tabu; (nr.rnmtr.n to cf rAon 3il7) . 

Fay attd allowancet of a rryimetit on present csialUshncBi for one 
month of 30 days. 



n«. 

A. 

P. 

"1 Licut.-eolonol 

1,403 

4 

0 

3 Majors 

1,678 

0 

0 

8 Captains 

3,503 

0 

0 

8 Iiicutcnants... 

3,054 

0 

0 

8 Suh-licuts ... 

1,033 

3 

4 

J Adjutant ... 

543 

10 

0 

I Pajinnstor ... 

500 

11 

0 

Quartermaster 

359 

14 

3 

Interpreter 

70 

0 

0 

Instruclor of 

Musketry ... 

150 

0 

0 

^^Surgeon-Major 

S35 

11 

6 

' Sergeant-Major 

00 

0 

0 

Qr.-Mr. Sor^. 

46 

10 

8 

Band-Master. . . 

64 10 

8 

Armonrer Sergt. 

81 

5 

4 

Hospital Sergt. 

38 

10 

8 

j Sergt. Instruct- 
or of Musket- 
ry 

53 

0 

0 

8 Color SergU. 

353 

0 

0 

30 other Sergts. 

1,«96 

0 

0 

10 Buglers or 
, Drummers ... 

377 

6 

4 


Ha. A. P. 


13,076 IS 0 


3,358 10 8 


14,984 0 8 


13,380 10 8 


38,331 1 4 

Total pay of 50 regiments of 803 rank and file each, or an 
aggregate strength of 41,000 bayonets. 

(B)=(A) X 50= Ks. 14,10,054 3 8 


Total pay of 41 regiments of 1,000 rank nnd file each, or an 
aggregate strength of 41,000 bayonets (including 1,640 
oorporols). 

(C) =(A) X 41 X pay of 

7,880 privates, at Ks. 10=Ks. 13,79,344 6 8 

(D) Aggregate monthly sav- 

ing ■ ...Bs. 1,86,809 13 0 

or roughly speaking 10 per cent. 

_ I thii^ it would he a great step in the right direction, both as effect- 
ing a saving in the officering 'of the British infantry in Indiay and as 


Total exclusive of rauk and iilo 


I 


40 Corporals 900 10 8 
780 Privates... 13,480 0 0 


(A) Total for regiment 
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likely to increase the eflBcicnoy of hnttalions in the (ielil. The small 
numbers that can now be paraded often paralyze intelligent instnietion 
of the battalion. India is o^ecially adapted for training men on large 
areas ; butj unless a commanding officer can turn out enough of men to 
give some semblance of reality to his parade, it degenerates into a mere 
barrack square drill, with all the real essentials of modem training, such 
as the study of ground, time and distance, loft to the fancy or omitted 
altogether. If the extra strength of battalions is to be employed for 
duties detached from battalion head-quarters, I think any saring in 
expense would be lost in efficiency, particularly with young soldiers. 

(Saptain H. M*!:. Hntc^on, Yes, I would if it were merely in order that each regiment might 
(Prince ol 'Wales Own) perform its own transport work and other duties in the field, and yet 
- . have enough men to fight. 

Captain R. H. Fawcett, SSrcl , Certainly, on the double groxmds of efficiency and economy : — 

Foot. Efficiency — 

(ff) Because discipline is more easily and steadily enforced in a con- 
siderable body of troops kept together, it being a notorious fact that 
the discipline of dctactmcnts or small bodies of troops almost invariably 
deteriorates. 

(4) The morale and confidence in themselves of troops also is much 
greater when they are formed and exercised together in what appears, 
however comparative the appearance, to he formidable numbers. 

(c) When employed in war, a i-egiment with a paper strength of 
1,000 men will probably have an effective strength of SOO bayonets at 
the outset, and may be expected to keep up a sufficient strength to bo 
useful as a regiment during a campaign long enough to admit of the 
first series of drilled recruits reaching it; and there ^vill then be sufficient 
of the soldiers of the regiment who have been in the campaign left to 
prevent their being swamped by the roernits, and the feeling of the 
regiment will be that of the trained veterans and not that of the recruits. 

(rf) There not being required so many staff sergeants with a 
battalion 1,000 strong as there would be with two of 600 each, there 
would be to a certain extent more scope in selection of non-commissioned 
officers. 

Economy is also gained by emplMung strong regiments, as the staff 
of officers and non-commissioned oinoei-s (excluding those required for 
companies) would he very little greater for a regiment 1,000 strong than 
for a regiment of the present strength. 


2. With, yoiir present establisliment, liow many men (rank and file) ootild you 
parade with for aotire seryice ? 


Colonel J. A. Rnaaell, l-Z5Ui About 050. 

Kcgimciit. 

Colonel H. It. I" KcwaiBoto, Seven hundred is probably the most that would be passed fit for 

Oomtntiiiaiiig 4tli Bottulion Rifle active service 
Brigade. 

Colonel H. S. Cochronc, T. o.. With the present establishment, the 43rd Kegimcnt could only parade 

CommoDaiug 4Dra Light Infantry. field service 584 rank and file. The regiment is divided as follows 

Thayetmyo ... ... ... ... 078 

■ ‘Wellington Dep6t ... ... ... 90 

Poonamallec — to be invalided homo ... ... 48 

*• On command... ... ... ... 13 


829 

Wanting to complete ... ... ... 57 

Establishment ... SSG 


Licntenoxit.ColoncV T. Rowland, 
Connnanaing.l.Gtli Foailicrs. 

Llentcnnnt-Colonc! W. H. Tomp* 
son, Cemmandiiig l.lTtli'Foot. 


l.ieutonnntOlonel M. MoeRreswr. 
l-ieth Foot (Tiioltojal .Irish). 

Llontcrjiiit-Coloncl A, Temple- 
man, CORUDanding 1-Slst Fusiliers. 


Judging by the number we turned out for late war, 710. 

Probably 050. Tlie strength of the battalion on 1-ltli Oclobcr 
1879 was 832 rank and file, of wbicb 030 marebed from Ilawal Pindi 
for the frontier. The remaining 193 were cither sick or medically iiiifii, 
or on staff employ. The battalion was particularly healthy, having 
been stationed for the three preceding summers in the lilurrce hills. " 

ITot.more than 720. 

Taking my duty state of last month, 577 mnk and file, iiiclnding 
bandsmen, pioneers, and clerks — in fact, everj- one save sick (absent and 
present) and three hospital attendants. 


S 
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liicutcnant-Colonel Daubcny; 7tb 
Fu&iUors. 


Licutenant-Colonol G- T’. Walker, 
Commanding l-12fch Foot* 


Liontonant-Colonel D. Warren, 
Commanding 2-14th Iteglmcnt. 


Iiientenant-Cfllonel "R. CutKbert, 
'Commanding 2nd Battalion 16tb 
Foot. 

Liontonant-Colonel G. W. Paget, 
Comtnan^g 84tU Regiment. 


Lientcnnnt-Colonol X S. Hand, 
44tli Regiment 


Liontonant-Colonel T. W. Hi^lice, 
C4th Regiment. 


Licntenant-Colonel C. B. Knowles, 
67th Bailment. 

Liontonant-Colonel G.H. Parker, 
92nd Higlilandcra. 

l^tajor F. Stephen, 4th Battalion 
Ride Brigade. 


Major F, S. Teny, l-25th Foot. 
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If ordered to parade for active scrvicoj we eliould march out with 
about 681 rank and file. 

Thus — 

My estahlishmont (Army CirculaVj 1877) is 880 of all ranks (csclu- 
sivo of oflieers) j and this is my exact strength in Jiidia at present. 

By the same oirenlar my establishment of rank and file is 820. 

At present I have J.30 rank and file away, so that there wonld he 
only 681 available for nclir'C sevviee. 


Absentees are thns accounted for — 

In hospital ,,, ... ,,, 51 

At convalescent depdts ... ,,, 75 

Invalids ... ... .... 4 

Prison ... ... ... ... 9 

Total ... 139 


Some men would 'probably rejoin from the convalescent depdts, and one 
or two from prison ; bnt It would not bo safe to calculate on an increase, 
for, on an inspection before marching out, some few weakly men would 
bo sure to be excluded from the ranks. 

'VS'’hen my battalion left Nowshera in the month of April last- to 
join the 2nd Division of the Peshawar Valley Field Force, I marched 
out with 780 rank and file. I could have had more men, as the regiment 
was at that time in a very good state of health ; hut I was ordered to 
leave a depdt consisting of 70 men behind me. 

I eonld parade with about 090 i-ank .and file, but should not recom- 
mend more than 000 being taken on service, as from the extreme youth 
and plij’sical unfitness of the balance it could only be exijeoted fo crowd 
the hospitals and to impede the mobility of the force it might he attach-, 
ed to. This battalion, which arrived in India in November 1878, has 
already over 00 men invalided in the hills, and expects to send home 
nearly 50 invalids next trooping season. 

About 730. 


Seven hundred and fift}'--eight rank and file. 

, This includes 17 drummers. 

But it does not include 9 coort-martial prisoners, or 12 men on 
command, as they have not been medically inspected. - 

Establishment 820 rank and file j actual strength 80-3. Strength 
in Burma 770 j of whom could parade for active service 703. 

Thirty-three are in India at convalescent depdts, &c., most of whom 
are believed to be fit. 

With the establishment of 820 rank and file, 720 might -he ^peeted 
to march from quarter’s for active service. I caloulate the sick and 
absentees from the experience of the 5Ith Foot during the past five 
years, and make rio allowance for a depOt to pixrtect women and stores. 

For example, in March last head-quarters and four companies em- 
barked for service in Burma 38-1 rank and file. The other lialf-^hattalion 
could have followed with 430 rank and file fit for service without draw- 
ing on the oonvalescents at Darjeeling. _ ^ a 

The sli-ength of the regiment at the time was 914 rank and file, and 
314 could have been on parade. 

The sick list was very small at the time. 

640 privates : vide my answer to question 1. 

About 750. 

With the present strength of the 4th Battalion Eifle Brigade, which 
numbers 962 (being 7G in excess of the establishment) ahovt 500 
ftVe men eonld be put in the field. Out of 268 men of the draft re- 
cently arrived from England, about 200 would now be unfit for active 
service, and of the remainder about 200 are medically unfit. It must 
bo remembered that these numbers have been increased owing to sick- 
ness caused by the recent campaign. 

Yes J I am of opinion it would be bettor to do so. A regiment in 
India is often called upon for service in the field at very short notice. 
The time-expired men of the yoiir m-oy have left, while the annual draft 
of rceruits from England may not arrive till too late. The invalids of 
the year cannot be counted in the strength of the battalion, nor those 
men who are away in the hills for change of climate ; besides, a furlliejr- 
diminution of nnmlicrs takes place by the rejeetion of those pronounced 
medically unfit for field service. 
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TLo above causes all go to sbow tbe advantage ol keeping up in 
battenes in places like India far distant from o»ir resources the fullest 
establishment of rank and file that can bo conveniently held under one 
command! 


, Major II P. Pearson, lath Foot. This question can best bo answered by a statement of what actually 

occurred when the regiment was ordered on service in April last. It 
marched from jSTowshera with 770 rank and file and SjO of all .ranks, 
including 3>a officers. 


Major JT. H. Campbell, S3rd. 
Regiment. 

Major G. R. Shaw, 68th hight 
Infantry. 

Major \V. H. J. Clarke, 72nd 
Higluaudors. 


About 5S0 rank and file. 

Gd 0 out of 700 now in India. 

About seven hundred and fifty, taken on 1st August 1S70. When 
we marched into Kohat on the 8th hfovemher V.S7S, the strength of the 
legimeut was sis hundred and thirty-nine. 


Major W. Gulhraiili, 83th Light 
Infantry. 


Being absent from my regiment, I cannot offer a reliable answer. 
Probably 5 to 7 per cent, wonld be found unfit for active service, 
though capable of perfoiming garrison duty. 


Major Q. S. White, 92nd nigh 
landers. 


Tlie 92nd Highlanders one above their established strength crossed 
the frontier on 2nd April last, 7d5, or about S3 men below their 
strength. 


8. How many officers are away from, tlie regiment — 

(ff) On medical certificate in England ^or India ? 

(6) In England on private affairs ? 

Staff appointments ; and of tliese liow many are seconded P 
(dj Itegimerital depfit or staff college ? 

(<?) Probationers, staff corps ? 

(y) Garrison conrse. 

How many officers are actually present -with the regiment ? 


Colonel J. A. BnddlsU, l-Sotli 
Regiment. 


Colonel n, R. L. Rewdignto, 
Commanding dth lljilalion lUflo 
Brigade. 


Colonel n. S. Cochrane, v.c.. 
Commanding 43rd Light InlanltT’. 


LlentcnAnt-Coloncl T. Rowland, 
Commaiuliug I.jth rniillcrs. 


Seventeen. 

• (fl) One in England — four in India, 
fa) One. 

(c) Two — ^both seconded. 

[(J) Begimental dejmt — Z captains 1 suhaltcm — ^uonc at staff 
college. 

(e) One. 

(./’) ^ono. 

Officers actually present with regiment 13, namely— 

Field officer. Captain. Subaltern. Staff. 

1 3 8 1 = 13 

(One subaltern besides this number is wilii the depot at Fyzabad.) 

(a) 1 captain and 1 subaltern in England. 

1 captain in India. 

(4) 1 subaltern. 

(c) 1 captain has been seconded, but he no more belongs to Ihg 
battalion. 

(ff) 1 captain. 

(c) A77. 

(./■) ffiv. 

1 liuutcnanl-coloncl, 2 majors, 0 captains, 11 subalterns, 1 ad- 
jutant, 1 piiyniastcr and 1 quarter^mastcr. 

Twenty-six. 

(rt) Five 
(4) One. 

(c) Sis (four seconded) ; 

(<0 Four ( 1 captain, 3 Eubaltcms) . 

(«) Eight. 

{/) Two. 

Twenty. 

(o) 2 captains and 2 subalterns. 

(4) Konc. 

(<•) lionc. 

(fl) At regimental depot 2 e.ipliiine, 2 Eub.altcrns ; none in staff 
collrge, 

(c) 2 suh.ilteras. 

(y) Hone. 

1 field officer, 3 captains, G subalterns, 2 staff. 
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leieDtcnnnt’Coloncl T7. I>. Tomp- 
8oxi« Commonding 3^oot;. 


lj?cutcnant*Coloticl JL Mftcgrc* 
gor, l-lStli Foot (72iO no^iU Irish). 


Licutcunnt'ColD'acl A. Tcmplcman* 
Commanding FusUicrs. 


liioxitonant'Coloncl Danbony* 7tb 
FasUicrs. 


Iiieutenant>Co1oncl Q. F, Walker, 
Commonduig Foot* 


Lieutenant-Colonel D. Warren, 
Conmmxxdlng 2-14tli Kcglment. 


Irtent«iiant*(3olond 11. Cuthbert, 
Commonding 2nd Battalion IBth 
Foot. 
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((7) In England none. In Intli.a tlircc- 

{6) None. All rejoined fov the Afghan exprdilion. 

(4 Two. Colonel Cohho appointed llrigndier-Ooncr.'il at Agr.o. 
Captain Turner a probationer for llic Army I’iiy Eepiirtmcnfc 
Secomlod, none. 

(d) Two at the regimental depot. (Should he four, hut two 
vnenneies have occurred by deaths.) 

At the staff college, nouo. 

(e) Two. 

(/) None. . . ■ 1 

Twenty-one, including those on privilege leave and at the service 
dcp6t at Itawal Piudi, exclusive of medical ofiieers. Throe second-lieute- 
nants arc required, to coinidctc the cstahlishmcnt. 

(0) Tlircc. / 

(1) One. 

(c) Ti’ivc ; four of these arc seconded. 

(//) Five. 

(c) Two. 

{/) None. 

Twentj'-ono, including three officers at a convalescent depdt. 

(a) 2 lieutenants in India. 

(i) None. 

(c) 7 captains ; 4 of these seconded. 

(fi) 1 captain and 2 licntcnanls, home dcp6t; 1 captain, staff 
college. 

(e) 3 lieutenants. 

[j) 1 sceond-lienlcnant, course of signalling at Snngalorc. 

Olier aliscit{ees^\ captain, probationer for m-my pay depart- 
ment with 2- 16th. Regiment; 1 captain, duty .at IVcllington 
dep&t ; one seoond-Hcntcnant, duty at Poonnmallco * depdt, present with 
battalion. 

JV.JB . — I hero give ntimhors as they will ho on 31st instant, when 
1 major and myself will have rejoined from leave of absence : — 

1 lieutenant-colonel. 

2 majors. 

3 captains, including acting paymaster. 

10 lieutenants, including adjutant and instructor of mnslcetiy. 

1 quarter-master. 


Including those at the depdt 20 officers are away— 

(a) On medical certificate in England or India 8 

(i) Private affairs, England ... ... ... 2 

(e) Staff appointments (two of these seconded} ... 7 

(rf) Regimental depOt or staff college ... ... 5 

(e) Prwationers, stnfi corps ... ... ... 3 

Garrison course ... ... ... . ... 


The nnmher actually present vrith the battalion is 18. 


(a) Three captains and two subalterns on medical certificate in 
India ; none at homo. 

(4) None. 

(o) One major, three captains, one of whom is seconded. 

(if) One captain, twesuWltcms, at Tcgimcntal depfit ; one captain at 
staff college. 

(e) Two suhaltcms. 

(J*) None. 

One field officer, two captains, seven snhaltems, and one staS. 

(a) None. 

(4) None. 

(c) One lieutenant on transport duty in Euram valley, not 
seconded. 

(d) Captains 2, suhaltcms 2. 

(r) None. 

( f) None. ' 

Field officers 3, captains 8, suhaltems 14, staff 4, not including 
medical officers. 


(a) Medical ceriificate .... 
(4) In England private affairs 

(c) Staff appointments ... ■ 
of these are seconded 

(d) Regimental depot 

(c) Probationers, staff corps 
Garrison corgse 


5 
1 

6 
3 
S 
8 

iWf 
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liieuieiuktifc-Colonol G. W. Paget* 
Commanding 34tli Regimeni. 


Xiicntenant-Colond J. S. Hand, 
44tli Hogiment. 

Iiioutenant-ColonelT.'W. Hnghes, 
64tb Regiment. 


Lieutenont'Coloneli C. B. Knowles, 
G7th Regiment. 


liicntcnant^Colonel G. H. Porber, 
92Dd Higblandera. 


Major P. Stephen, 4th Battalion 
Hifie Brigade 


htajor ZZ. P. Pearson, 12tb Foot, 


Major J. U. Catopheli, S3rd 
Regiment. 
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18 Regimental officers. 
Z ^ledical officers. . 

1 Paymaster. ^ 

Zl 


Tvyenty-two officers are away from the regiment— 

(o) Pour. 

(4) None. 

(c) Nine, of whom five are seconded. 

(rf) Pour regimental deiiot ; staS college none. 

(e) Four, of whom three are seconded. 

(_f) One due on 1st October 1879. 

Twenty-one officers are actually present with the regiment. 

This includes — 

1 Surgeon-major. 

1 Oiiarter-master. 

1 Paymaster. 

There are aetnally present with the regiment 3!l. This includes 
adjutant and quarter-master. 


(a) None. 

(4) One captain. 

(c) Four captains, of whom lliTee are seconded. 

(fPj Four at rcgimeutal depot, aud one at staff college (5) . 

(e) Six subalterns. 

f None at present j one under orders for next class. 

Twenty-one ofllcers present with the regiment, including paymaster 
and quarter-master, and officers on privilege leave. 


Eighteen. 

(a) Ml. 

(4) a. 

(e) a, both. 

r 4! at regimental dep6t. 

■< 8 at depfit. Bangalore. 

(.a attached to 37th Foot till trooping season. 




trf'Mi. 

19 combatant officers, of whom 8 of the juniors have announced 
their intention of joining the staff corps when duly qualified. 


(a) None. 

,(4) Seven. 

(c) Pour i three are seconded (adjutant's auxiliary forces) . 
(jf) Three regimental depOt ; none. 

(c) None. 

(/) None. 

Fifteen, and one with the depfit at Sitapur. 


Four captains and one subaltern. 

(a) One captain and one subaltern. 
(4) One captain and one subaltern, 
(o) Two captains (Ijolh seconded) . 
(<0 One captain, one subaltern. 

(r) None. 

{jT) None. 


There are absent from the' regiment the following 

(rt) Ou medical cerllfic.atc, none in England^ four in India. 

(4) None on private affairs in England. 

(c) Five holding staff appointments, namely, one in England, 
four in India ; of the five, two arc seconded. 

(tl) Throe at the depot in England j one at the staff college. 

(e) Three proliationcrs for the staff corps. 

(./■) None at the garrison course. 

There are eleven oflicers actually present with the regiment, lint 
that number does not include five on privilege leave and two at dcjifit 
of tbe battalion in India. 


Tivcnly-ono. 

(e) None. 

(i) 'J\vo. 

(c) Six, of which three arc seconded. 
{<f) Four at regimental depot. 

(e) Two. 


eg 
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(y) Tboro nrc besides two oflioers doing duly wilb Nortb- 
SVestern. Frontier Force and two oflicers doing duty at 
convalescent depdt. 

Fourteen. 

Majot “W. H. J. ClarkD, 72nd High- I'T^inctccn*’^ 

(«) Two. 

(4) One. 

[e) Five ; seconded two. 

(rf) Bogimcnlal dendt four ; staff college none. 

(c) Three. 

(y) None. 

Nineteen. All tlio above answers taben on Ist August 1870. 


4. "Wliat reductions do you consider feasible in the cslablisbmcut of foUotvers 
■with your regiment in peace and war ? 


Colonel J. A. Kndacll, l-2Stli 
Hogiment. 


Colonol H. Be L. KorvdigatOj 
Commanding 4th BattnUon llUIo 
Brigado. 


Colonel BC. Se Cochrane* T.o.* 
Commanding 43rd Light Infantry. 

LTentenant.Colonel T* BoTtlnnd* 
Commanding l-6th Faeiliers. 


Llentenant-Colonol >1. Maegregor* 
l*16fch Foot (Ilio Boyal IrishJ. 


lilontonant.Colonol A. *Icinple' 
s»n* Commanding l>2Xat Fnsiliers. 

liientenant Colonel A. G. Banheny* 
7tb Fnsiliers. 


liloutcnnnt-Colontd G. F. Walker, 
Commanding l-12th Foot. 


Iiientcnant* Colons I) Warren 
Commanding 2'14th Balmont. * 


ldcntenant-*Colonol B. CnthhcTt, 
Commanding Snd Battalion 13th 
Foot. 

Lieutonant-Colonel G. W, Poget, 
Commanding 34tli Re^ment. 

Umtoiuint-Colonel J. S. Huid, 
■14th Be^imeat. 


In peace time none. In war all, except tlic following— 

1C pncknlis. 

8 sweepers. 

S bildars. 

I would recommend that mules sbonid be substituted for bullocks in 
war. 

I lliink tliat many of the duties now performed by Native cooks and 
mekters might be performed by tlio Eoldicis in tlie cold weather in 
peace time. On service it is of consequence not to keep more men than 
IS absolutely nccessarj- out of Ibo ranlcs. 

None. 

In peace I don^’t think any ; in war 4 of the sweepers and 4 bildois 
could bo dispensed with. 

During pence, and serving in cantonments, there could bo no reduc- 
tion in Native followers. Tlie authorized number is barely sufficient 
for the wants of a regiment in barracks. _ . „ 

In war each company should have their field _ semce allowance of 
water-carriers, pic., S pnckalis and 2 bhisties, wilb 1 sweeper and 4 
cooks. On an emergency 1 puckali, 1 bbistie, and 4 coolts would suffice. 

None. The present establisbroent of bhisties would be far below 
the requirements of the battalion when on the march or in the field. 

None, The cantonments are so extensive, that I do not ^consider the 
soldiers could be employed in sweeping and cleaning, ns in Itnpland, 
without suffering from the sun ; and the present Native establishment 
only just Buffioeslfor the work that has to be done. 

In war much would depend on the locality of the scene of opera- 
tions ; but, as a rule, I consider the soldier in India would have quite 
sufficient to do in mardiing and fighting and in pitching his camp and 
looking after bis arms, &o., 'on termination of the day's work, without 
being further saddl^ with duties of fatigue for imrposes of sanita- 
tion, &c. 

"With duo regard to effiraency, I do not see that any reduction in the 
followers could he made during peace. In time of war one-half of the 
quartermaster's establishment of sweepers and the band-hhistics might 
he dispensed witli 5 also the conservancy. 

None. Unfortunately the efficiency of the British soldier in this 
country is dependent upon the services of Natives, who are able to per- 
form certain offices which the European is unable to perfpim for himself 
without serious risk to his health ; also a reduction in the fighting 
strength of the ^ttalion would ensue oven could the duties performed 
by lasoars, bhisties, sweepers, cooks, &o., ho undeitaken by the soldier 
during cerfain times of the year. 

None. 


No reduction is feasible. The present establishment barely suffices 
to carry out with efficiency the duties for which entertained. 

FubHc establishment none; on active scri'ice would require aug- 
mentation. 



lAeuicnant-Colonel T. W. Hngbes, 
6$tb Begiment. 

Ijieutcn&nt-ColonGl C<B. KhottIcSj 
CT tii Itegiment. 


Incntenant-Coilonel Q. H. Parker, 
92nd Highlanders. 

Major F. Stephen, 4th Battalion 
RiQo Brigade. 


Major P. S. Terry, l»26tli Foot. 


Major H. P. Pearson, 12th Foot. 


Major H* Canphcll, 89rd 
Bcgiment. 


^iajor J. I>. I);aon>I<anr!c, 34th 
Foot. 


>Iajor G. K. Shaw, GSth Light 
Infantry. 


Major W. B. J. Clarke, 72nd 
Btgbfnndcr4. 


Major W. Qalbraltb, 85th Light 
Infantry. 
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Private cstalilisliment, sueli as cookSj dliobis^ Szc., none are absolutely 
necessary ; but on service in tbo field their presence rvould be a source o£ 
strength as vrett ns economy, since they cost less to ration, and, in their 
absence, the duties -would necessiirily he pcrlormcd hy soldiers, thus 
reducing your lighting line. 

AVith duo regard to the reasonable comforts of the men, and the 
necessary conservancy operations, I do not think any reduction feasible. 


I have no experience with regard to a peace establishment than that 
maintained in Madras, where the establishment consists of — 
a bhisties per company. 

o i P®!' battalion. 

» peons J 

Sweepers : toties are stationary. 

When the regiment left Bangalore, the establishment was increased— 
J “ } per company. 

lU^^i ] per battalion. 

The lascars I consider can he reduced one-half. 

The toties should be increased one per company. 

None in peace, bn^ one-quarter in time of war. 


In the establishment of followers (with the exception of tent lascars, 
who are in excess of the number required), I do not see that any 
reduction in time of peace conld he made; but meblers, bildars, tent- 
lascars, and a proportion of cooks might in wav time be dispensed with 
altogether, the whole of the duties performed by them being done (and 
with advantage) hy the soldier. 

I do not consider that in peace time there conld be any reduction of 
followers, except where mechanical appliances can ho substituted j but in 
war the only csiablisbmcnt that need bo retained is 1C puckalis, 8 
sweepers, and 2 bildars. In war 1 would recommend mules to bo sub- 
stituted for bullocks for carrying water. On a long march in hot 
weather the bhisties soon get run out of water, and the bullocks 
cannot keep up well enough to bo of use. 

In oanlonmonls tlie scale is, in my opinion, cut clown to the lowest 
point compatible with cflieieney, and in the matter of conservancy is in 
some vespcols too low, notably so in the number of filtbcai Is allowed. 
It is no uncommon tiling for divisions of artillery and regiments of 
infantry to supplement the scale of carts allowed by Goverument nith 
others kept up at the cost of the regiment. The puckalis, bhisties, cooks, 
and sweepers arc all hard-worked. 

The number of followers allowed by scale for the Afghan campaign 
was sulBcicnt, but certainly not in excess of I'cquircmcnts. 

The soldier should he rcquii-cd to keep his harraefc-room clean and 
in order, both outside and inside. This would reduce the number of 
Bweepeis; hut this is the only reduction 1 think could ho made in 
peace time. In war time bhisties alone arc a necessity, and, if tho 
cam]iaign is during the hot season, two cooks per company to watch 
the cooking during the heat of the day; but the soldier should be ic- 
quired. to qirepaio the rations for cooking. 

Rcgimcntnlly, in the plains I have not found any supcrlluity of 
followers. In the hills I thiuk that the more occupation thi' soldier 
has the belter, and lliat followers might lie very generally dispensed 
with advantageously. 

None in peace time, except in hill stations, where I do not think 
cooks arc required, ns suggested in answer to quc'-lion 7. 

. On field service the unmher of swcejicrs, cooks, and cook’s nUn*.i1s 
might he reduced. 

I do not consider any reduction fciisildc in the cslablisliroent of 
followers in pc.ico time ; that is, if the c-oiufoils of the mm arc to bo 
looked to. Nor do I see how the present Cabul scale could ho ri dncwl 
in time of war, imless the men were made to cook and wash for them- 
selves. But I do not think this Mould bo a good i>hin, exc\)it under 
emergency ; for in my opinion the climate of India is not liiUd for 
Europeans to be employed in the abovementioned wcrlLs. 

In coiisiderinq Ibis qucsiion, it musi be home in mind, not only that 
even' needless follower is at all times a source of t xpt ns{ ^ and an in- 
cumhranec in -nar, but abo tint the soldii r is rendend k«s iadtjAiuh nt, 
and efficient by being taught to look to othcjs for services which he is 
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capable of porfoimin/j for liimFclf willioul detriment to Ilia health. 
Thus, dui'iniy Iho recent c.ampaijyn, Kinall oBcorlSj jiartics of signallers, 
&o., when detached from the iiei'ifhbonrhood of British troops, ex- 
perieneod •freat diflicully with repard to coolcinp tltcir food. Cooks and 
dcpchics could not be Fjiared ; and tliu alternative was to supply cooked 
r.alions, which, carried in a liavresack, soon become unpalatable and 
unwliolesoinc. 

In South Africa such parlies would have been quite independent. 
The men front lonp pnietieo were full of resource j and if neither camp- 
kcttlc nor mess-tin was available, a s]n( was found in the nearest stick, 
and a stewpan oxtemjiorizefl by wrnppinp the meat in fresh leaves and 
covering the wdiole with a layer of clay dough. 

JlriliicftoM sttffifejiM . — Kahar (see answer Id), 

Tito employment of bhisties is rendered neeess.nry hy the conditions 
of wnler-snjqily in India. 

Lascars, sweepers, hihlnrs, cooks, and dhobis, except those enter- 
tained for hospitals, should not accompany a force on field service j nor 
should any of the first four classes be allowed in ordinary camps or on 
the lino of marcli. 

I would also dispense with cooks at hill-sLations, and would only 
allow one per company in the plains, in onlcr that the men might learn 
to prepare their own food. 

This would involve the suhstitntion of iron camp-kettles for copper 
dcgchics — a change for the licller, as they do not require tinnings, arc 
cnsil3* cleaned, preserve the ration from dust on the march, and can bo 
slung on nnj" baggago-animul without kajawahs. 


There are a number of extra bhisties and hildars entertained daring 
a march, whoso services might be dispensed with. Good men won't 
take the (emporaty emploj-incnt wliich generally takes them far from 
their homes. Coolies arc employed to till the muster-rolls, whose plans it 
suits to travel in the direction the battalion is moving. TTiere are 
pucka wells on most of tlio ciiinp-grounds. 

Csptain H. M'L. itntcMson, I should endeavour in both eases to do without Ifative followers, 
Wales’ Om) n. few mchtcrs and bhisties. 

Captain II. H. Pawcott, 33nl I do iiot think that ill the plains during the hot season and rains 
the ]>vosent number of followers could be reduced ivilh duo regard 
to the soldiers' health, hut whenever stationed in the lulls, or even in 
health^' elevated situations, as Boona or Bangiiloro, nil followers should 
be dispensed with as much ns possible, and the soldiers trained to be 
Eolf-dependont, ns in Bnglantl. 

In war time bbislics would be alw.ai’s neccssaiy ; but I think the 
cooks might be disjiiensed witb, and tbe soldier encouraged to cook food 
for bimself and comr.adc in his mess-tin. M'bcn a regiment arrives on 
its ground at the end of a raarcb, three or four hours at least is required 
before a meal can be prepared in tlio large cooking-pots in use with 
British regiments in this countri', whereas the same food, divided into 
small mess-tins, can be rapidly cooked. In Ab.vssmia man3''"o£ our men 
took to cooking by themselves in their mess-tins to gain this advantage 
over those who waited for the company cook. The Native cook is indis- 
pensable during the hot weather and the greater part of the 3’ear in 
peacetime; but a true “ march out" for three or four marches from 
cantonments, making a week or ten da3's outing in the cold weather, 
during which time the soldier was made to cook and do ever3- thing for 
himself ns much ns possible, ns in war, would do much for the efficiency 
of British troops in this covmtr3*, who have lost cnorraousl3' in valuable 
training through reliefs being carried out by rail instead of march 
route. 


Major O. S. ’Wtito, 92nd High- 
landers. 


6. Do you consider the present mode of entertaining followers can be improved ; 
and how ? 


Colonel 

Begimeut, 


Aa Bnddellp l-2otb 


No 5 I can suggest no improved method for entertaining regimental 
followers. 


Colonel H. S. CocliT&nc. v.o.» 
Commanding 43rd Xiight Infantry. 

Xiientenant^Colonel T. Bowlondj 
Cornmanding l^Stlx Fusiliers. 


Yes ; all followers should be attested and promised a small pension 
when worn out in the service^ and family remittances made. 

I don’t see how it can. 


Zf 2 eufccnani.Oolond 2 ^ 1 . Sfaegre* 
gor 1-I8tli Foot (The Royal Irish), 


mode of employing followers in the stations in which the troops 
are located* is bad. Very few of the men so employed will accompany 
a regiment, even on a march of change of quarters. A better ^stem is 



Lientcnant-Colonel A. Temple- 
man* Commanduig l-21sfc FtuUiers. 

Licutenflnt-ColonolDaelicnyj Vtli 
Fusiliers. 

L!eutcnnnt.ColonGl O. P. Wallfer* 
Coiamaii^tig Foot, 

Tjicntennnt-Cdlonel D. "Wlarren, 
Commanding 2-14tli JSogiment. 

I<icQtonant.Coloncl Gr, W. Puget, 
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to obtain them tbiongb their tc^ective jemadars and from certain local* 
ities. The majority of the hhisties ■with my battalion are from tbe 
Agra district ; tbe lascars from 'lyzahad. These men serve cheerfully 
with the battalion, and can ho depended on. 

3?rom what experience I have had, 1 think the regiment employing 
all its own followers would ho the best system. 

No; the present system seems to work well. 

- ♦ 

1 am not aware of any better mode of providing followers than the 
present system. 

No. 

1 am nnahle to suggest any improvement in the mode of entertaining 
followers. 

Tes, by enlisting all followers up to the authorized establishment nt 
each station. 

The present mode, which is regimental, works satis&ctorily. 

I have no suggestion to oficr with regard to the entertainment of 
regimenial followers, i.e., the quartermaster’s establishment. 'With re- 
gard to the kahars, 1 consider they should he carefully examined by a 
surgeon before enlistment, and receive some training before joining 
regiments. 

I do not. 

I consider it would he difficult to make any suggestions under this 
head. 

I do not consider the present regimental mode of entertaining follow- 
ers can he improved, nnless an organization of followers he introduced. 
I consider that it would he an advantage to the service that followers 
who are requiiedto accompany regiments on service should bo organized 
into lascar battalions and companies, and be intorehangeablo in regi- 
ments j and tbe same as regards departments. 

No, except as r^rds tbe hiring of punkba-coolies. Tire present sys- 
tem of employing a contractor is full of abuses and radically bad. Un- 
der it. Government, the soldier, and the coolie are all swindled. Govern- 
ment pays for coolies that are never liired j and for the servioes of crip- 
p'lcB, the halt, the maimed, and the blind, tbe old and infirm, and children, 
gives full wage, the contractor paying a mere nothing and pocketing 
the difference. The soldier is swindled of that rest and comfort which 
.Government pays liberally to give him ; for, in the first place, ho docs not 
got the service of the number of men to wbiob bo is ontitlcd, and in tbo 
second, tbe coolies are many of them utterly unfit for tbo work. Tlie 
coolie is swindled, not only in having to pay a largo portion of his wages 
to the contractor, but in some eases in having to pay from one to two 
rupees for the privilege of being entertained. 

Tbo evil is deep-seated, and nothing short of interference by bi<rh 
authority can remove it. 

The remedy is to abolish the contractor, and to make the punkho-coo- 
lio a Company’s servant (as the cook is) for tho time ho is required, en- 
tertained .and paid bj' the c.aptain, with no go-between. 

Punkba-coolies can always be found in any' numbers. They' live 
cilbor in cautonmonts or in tbo neighbouring villago.s, and pull punkbas 
in barracks year after yc.ar. Nine-tenths of them are in the power of tbo 
contractor, and, under the prescut sy'stem, cau get no employ'ment 
save through him. 

Let it be pcTClaimcd in every' cantonment and adjoining village that 
the regiment will deal rritli the coolie direct, find pay' him such and sncli 
sum for so many monllis. Xict each captain now assemble llie coolies 
that happen to bo at work in his company;; take down their names and 
villages; and tell them that in future seasons they will get employment 
by coming to him, and that their wages will he such and «uch a sum. 
Above all, let them understand that for them.there is no lomrer such a 
thing ns a contractor. It stamls to reason that they will gladly accept 
tbe now conditions .and Ibcir p.iy without deductions. 

To yirovc effectual, this system must be inlToduccd with a firm band 
and simultaneously'. 

The contractor must be cut .adrift .at once and for alt. Both he and 
the coolie niiist unaersl-and that in future the one liasnotbing to bone for, 
the other nothing to fear. 
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It should bo remombored that Ibore arc olbcrs beside the conlractor 
Tvbo have vested interests in the present system, and who would strena. 
ously oppose reform. 

1 feel confident that the introduction of tlio sebeme I have sketched, 
or of any other which would abolish tlie contractor and vest the enter- 
tainment and payment of the punklia-eoolio in the ciiptain of the 
company, would result in a saving — a largo saving — to Government, 
in an increase of comfort and licalth to the soldier, and in very solid 
benefit to the coolio. 

I do not speak without hook. For years I have made it my 
business to ferret out the iniquities of this contract system; and I know 
that it is rotten to the very core. 

"Whon a contractor can unblushingly in writing offer. Government 
Es. 450 for the contract for supply of punkha-coolics for head-quarters 
and three companies of a British regiment for one season, there is 
presumptive evidence that that Uicrc is something wrong. 

This was done last year in the case of the SOlIt Foot at Jhansi, and 
the correspondence will he fouud in the office of the Quarter-Master- 
General. 

I cannat suggest an improvement. 

1 ean suggest no improvement. I would leave them under regi- 
mcnlal control. 

1 think the present mode satisfactory. 

Yes, the company cooks, dhobis, bhisties, mehlcrs, &c., should ho re- 
^lar Government servants, the same as the tent lascars, “or, better still, 
if they could he enlisted," receiving after a certain number of years a 
small pension. 

This would he an inducement for good men to join, and give Govern- 
ment a hold on them ; so that when ordered on active service or to any 
unpopular stations, there would bo less difficulty in gelling those neces- 
sary servants to accompany the regiments. The pay of the cooks and 
dhobis would ho charged against the men of the regiment, as at present. 

■ If lascars, sweepers, and hlldars can he dispensed with in camp (see 
answers 7 and 4), they should ho ontertainod locally for each station in- 
stead of regimontallj''. This will save the cost of moving them and their 
families in relief by rail. 

It is probable that conseri-anoy can be more economically worked by 
a system of local contracts, as in England, than bj' the entertainment of 
a paid establishment. 

Yes, by enlisting the followers and offering a small pension, say 
after 30 years’ service; giving each man also some clothing, sayonepug- 
reo, one coat, one pair trousers, one pair shoes, yearly. Employment 
would then be more sought after and would attract a better class, whose 
antecedents would bear investigation, and who would have too much at 
stake to become, as the present class undoubtedly are, the aiders and 
abettors of the men in all their most disease-producing malpractices. 


organized in. peace as to 


make men. less dependent and defence- 


I think they might be organized (armed and equipped) somewhat on 
the xndnciple of our army hospital corps with much advantage. 

Doolie-hearers should ho more under control and amenable to discip- 
line. 

If treated as above, they could be drilled in time of peace. 

I don't think so. 

mu ^ not, and that to attempt it would bo pure waste of time. 

They should, however, be well elothod and furnished with shelter, so that 
TOey may be able and fit for the work for which they are entertained. 

occasions during the late expedition the regimental hospital 
estabbshment was suddenly and temporarily increased in the middle of 
wnter by 300 or SOO doolie-bearers without tents or shelter of any kind 
being provided for them. Undoubtedly a better organization for the 
UooUe-bwrers on service is an absolute necessity. The mates are, os a 
rule, feeble old bearers, unable and unwilling to maintain discipline of 
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any sort. 1 would suggest that all doolie-beniers employed on field 
service should he organized into companies or some convenient unit, the 
meu of which should he always Jeept together and he distinguised by 
some conspicuous mark, such as a distinctive puggree. Great inconve- 
nience resulted from the impossibility of detecting, on the march, to 
what corps a bearer was attached, particularly as every mau attempted 
to push on towarfs tiie head of the column where his services were least 
likely to he required. 

If the followers were obtained from fixed localities, as mentioued in 
answer No. 5, they could be organized in peace, and taught to defend 
themselves in war. 

I think not, hut believe that arms in the hands of the generaliiy of 
Madrasi servants would ha useless. 

1 believe it would he useless to arm the class of men we get as fol- 
lowers in Bombay, as I do not think they would fight. Perhaps, if 
given a carbine and bayonet, a feeling of self-respect and security might 
be generated, wHeh would in time grow into pluck. 

I'am unable to ofier any practical suggestions in this particular. 

Tes, it can he done, hut much depends as to their caste whether a 
satisfactory result can be expected ; and as there is the contingency of 
internal warfare to look to, it becomes questionable how far it would he 
advisable to break through the present spirit of dependence which the 
Native servant entertains towards his European master. 

I think each Native follower on the strength of the regiment might 
he armed with a tulwar. 

If the inducement of a small pension, neeotding to length of service, 
were offered, I think they would readily enlist. They should he armed 
on active service and be partially trained. 

Not further than by being armed with swords. 

I would propose that they should ho organized in divisions of 160 
each in charge of a non-commissioned officer of the army hospital cor^s, 
to he put through a course of sword-drill and subjected to very strict 
discipline. 

I should doubt it. 

If the doolie-hearers and hhisties were drawn more from the fight- 
• ing classes, say from Oudh or the Punjab, they might with little trouble 
(under regimental supervision) be taught to defend themselves. They 
^ould he armed, and greater care taken in their selection (physically) . 

Yes. — They should he aimed with a light strong dagger or hunting- 
knife, which they could conceal if necessary' iu their clothes. They 
should not he taken below a fixed standard of pfij-sique and strength 
'suitable to their respective employments. 

They should be drilled to understand orders and to use tbeir daggers 
against swords, in Spanish fashion ; some article of clothing being 
wrapped round the left arm for a shield. 

If, by the question, an opinion is songht as to the expedionej* of 
arming followcis, I ro])ly that such would he harmful. I believe that 
in the late war an unarmed Afridi took a follower’s tulwar from him and 
killed him with it; hut I never hciird that any follower successfully 
defended himself, or even tried to do so. 

If all followers could ho taught to keep silence and obey orders, the 
dnty of protecting them would he easier than it is. 

Advantage might he taken of the spring manmavTcs of moveable 
columns to bring followers into some sort of discipline. Usually this is 
not attempted — ^at least such is my experience ; and followers go from 
cantonments to camp as on any ordinary march. 

I SCO no reason why doolic-bcnrcrs should not he drilled sufficiently 
to make them take their doolies two, three, or four abreast (or any other 
numbori by word of command. At present their only ide-a is to follow 
each- other in "column of route," unless they happen to come to a 
narrow defile, where that formation would be peculi.wly applicable, and 
then they crowd forwawl and block the road. 

On almost every main line of communication doolies could easily 
travel two abreast; on the grand trunk road tlwcc could do so. The 
advantages to a force of suck n saving of space are obvious. 

It would he a groat thing if Natives could ho taught " the rule of 
the road." The utter want of this knowledge, and the confusion and 
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delay brought about in consequence, were d.aily illustrated in tlie kte 
campaign. jMackeson's road is broad enough to admit of a hiring of 
ladon camels passing a siring of unladen onc.s, jirovidcd each keeps its 
own side of the road. As a fact, this never occurred; and it became 
necessary to restrict tlio nso of the road to one string at a time. TJio 
result svas dolaj' to one of the convoys each daj', besides making cseort 
duly more irksome to the troops than it need have heen had the camcl- 
drivers been acquainted with and followed one simple rule. 

There would be no difiicnlty in subjecting the followers of a regi- 
ment to a sort of rough drill and discipline, and the results, I feel sure, 
would be more than commonsunatc with tha trouble bestowed. 

Hardly. If armed and roughly organized, they would cause much 
anxiety, ns they would probably tliro-w away their arms and run if Ibcro 
was any danger ; and if there was no danger, they would use their arms 
to threaten and obtain loot. 

I am afraid not. Tlioy will always, I fe.ar,' prove an encumbrance, 
and one which cannot he dispensed with. 

Yes ; if they were regularly enlisted, they might he taught a little 
drill and how to use a ritle, which would give them confidence. 

They could also be kept in better order if enlisted. But 1 am afraid 
that there is not much to be done. 

No. " Lc jcu ne vant pas la chandelle." 

I think the first step towards their organization would be to give 
them a standing, as above. Aly experience is, that tbeir chief danger 
lies in tbeir fatuous disregard of the orders issued for their s-afetj’. A 
more certain tenure of employment, with its prospective advantages, 
would, I -think, go far to decrease this danger. 


if foUoti'ers attached to your regiment in succession, state how 
them are carried on at home ? 


(By the words "at home," I presume is meant during the ordinary- 
routine of barrack life.) 

Bazaar oliowdry, or kotw.al and peons — supervision over the regi- 
mental bazaar and the Natives generally'. 

Puckalis and bhistics — supidy of water to the non-commissioned 
oScors and men and married people. 

Sweepers — cleaning barrack out-building and the regimental lines 
generally ; keeping the latrines, urinals, drainage, Sio., in Trerfeot older. 

Bildars — attending to the fUlh-pits, dry-earth for latrines, carting 
away night-soil, urine, &o. 

Bhistics. — There are pumps in all barracks j water-carts are used 
in comps of exercise. 

Mehters. — ^Thc cleaning of barrack-rooms and harracics is performed 
hy orderly men of companies and fotigne-partics (defaulters as a rule). 
Water-closets, and I believe now in many instances diy-earth closets, are 
in use, and the soil removed under local arrangements. 

Bildars — ^by the pioneers and fatigne-partics. 

Dhobis — by the soldiers' wives. 

Cooks — ^by the soldiers. 


'Tent lascars, cooks" — ^by soldiers. 


Sweepers 

Washing- 


f " barracks and barrack squares " by soldiers. 
I privies hy barrack department contract. 

-hy soldiers’ ivives. ‘ 


One tindali 8 lascars. Duties — care of tents, stores, ammunition. 
There are no tents to look after at home. The pioneers assist in care of 
stores, ammunition, &c. 

Bhisties. — ^At home soldiers get their oivn water from the pump 
in barrack square. 

Sweepers. — Orderly men are -told oE to keep rooms, &o., clean. 
Defaulters clean the barrack square, &c. 

Bazaar establishment. — ^Not required at home. 

Company cooks. — Two men per company told oE. 

Dhobis. — Soldiers' wives do all the washing. 


Cooks.- — ^Tlie soldiers cook their oivn meals. As a rule, each com- 
pany details two men as cooks for a month at a time, who prepare the 
meals_ under the supervision of a sergeant master-cook, who has himself 
been instructed, and who holds a ocrtificato from the Aldershot School of 
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1 

Cookery. • The cook-hottscs in all large harriieks arc lurmshcd with 
modem mechanical appliances o£ every description, and the rations arc 
now prepared in a variety o£ ways. Twenty-five years ago the British 
soldier dined every day o£ his life on boiled beef. Soldiers arc now 
taught to construct and use camp-kitchens. Tlie ordinary Tlanders 
camxi-kettlc is invariably nsed in these camp cooking-places. 

Jjatrines and sanitary arrangements. — The barrack-rooms, stairs, 
passages, fee., are kept clean by the men themselves. Brooms, semb- 
bing-bmshes, &c., are supplied by the barrack department for this 
purpose. The privies, barrack square, surface drains, &c., are kept 
clean by the regimental pioneers. At Aldershot the soil is carried otf 
through covered-in sewers, which are flushed by water from the reser- 
voirs near Cassar’s camp. At other barracks the soil is sometimes 
removed by night-men in carts constructed for the purpose. 

All water required is pumped by the soldiers themselves. Some 
barracks are furnished with tanks and force-pumps j at others water is 
laid on. "Water is conveyed to the top of the permanent barracks at 
Aldershot in pipes fron the higher elevation near CajEaris camp. 

The men's washing is generally done by the soldiers’ wives on the 
married establishment. The distribution is made by the c!\ptain, who 
apportions so many men’s washing to each woman employed. tVash- 
houscs are constructed in every barrack, with boilers. 

The ablution-rooms in English barracks are very similar to those in 
this cotmtry. "W’atcr is generally laid on by leaden pipes fitted with 
brass cocks. The washing basins are " barrack furniture," and are of 
iron. 

Tlie regimental canteen takes the place of the Indian bazaar and 
coffee-shop. 

Lascars — ^by fetigue-parties and orderlies. 

Bhistics — ^by room oraerlics. 

Barrack sweepers — ditto. 

Latrine ditto — by defaulters and fatigue-parties. 

Cooks — ^by trained soldiers under a master-cook. 

Dhobis — ^by soldiers’ wives. 

Bhistics and puokalis are represented by pumps, water-taps, &c. 

Tolies— by tbc European latrine systems. 

Punkba-pullcrs. — Uo equivalent. 

Hospital establishment. — At borne no dooKc-boarers. 

Barrack sweepers, cook-boys, &o.— All such work at home are done 
by soldiers. 

Officers’ servants. — The same, vis., soldiers at home. 

(a) Hand-bbisties distribute the water for drinking and other 
purposes. At home water is often laid on in each individual quarter. 
In places where there arc only wells and pumps, the soldiers work them 
and distribute the water. 

(4) Barrack sweepers clean the harriieks, parade-ground, &o. At 
home performed by the soldiers. 

(c) Halalcoro bhistics and sweepers remove all excrement and refuse 
water from harraoks. At home there is generally a system of drain- 
age, the flushing of which is performed by the soldiers. "Vniero 
there is no drainage for the closets, the filth is removed by professional 
night-men. 

(d) Chowdry and bazar peons. — ^At home these useful men are not 
required. 

(o) Filth carts with bullocks and drivers cany away all sweepings, 
&c. At homo the men cany the sweepings to the ash-pits, the contents 
of which are aftenrards removed in carts. 

(/) Cooks. — At home the men do their own cooking. 

(y) Tent lasears. — Dispensed with at home. 

(4) Doolie-hearers. — At home in barracks sick are carrictl by tlieir 
comrades. On field-days they are put into an ambulance. 

(f) Dhobis wash fdr the soldiers in India. At home they do their 
own ■washing, or soldiers’ ■wives wash for them. 

Quartermaster’s establishment, consisting of bliisties, sweepers, 
and klassis.— At home the water is nlw.iys brought from the pumps 
by the men themselves, who also strike and pitch their own tints. The 
conservancy is generally managed by a contractor. 

1 tindal 

8 lasears I 

1C puckalis > duties performed by the soldier. 

5 hlii sties j 

IG sweepers J 
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latrines emptied by contract j bar- 
^ raclcB and surroundings kept clean 
J by fatigue labor from the troops. 

, f duties performed by provost or police 
■■■ 1. sergeant. 

... not necessary in Bngland. 

weigh.- performed by soldiers. 

C cooks’ duties performed by the soldier; 
Cooks and dhobis ...-< dhobis’ work performed by the sol- 
t diers’ -wives. 


15 conservancy sweepers 

4 bildars 

5 filth-cart drivers 

1 ohowdhry • ' 

1 mutsuddy 
S flagman and 
man. 


9 lascars — by soldiers. 

16 pnckali bbisties — by orderly men. 

10 balalcore — orderly men. 

16 barrack sweepers — defaulters, 
la latrine sweepers — defaulters. 

1 ohowdhry — ^regimental police, 
a peons — orderlies. 

1 bildar — contractor. 

4 filth-cart drivers — con-traotor. , 

6 well hullooks and drivers — orderly men and defaulters. 

7 plunge-bath drivers — none. 


Tindals and lascars in quarters are employed in the care and preserv- 
ation of the camp equipage, clothing, necessaries, and general fatigne 
duties connected wifli -Hie quartermasters department. 

IPuckalU and bbisties look after water-supply. 

Sweepers and bildars look after cleanlmess of the barraeks, lines, and 
geneml conservancy. 

Kotwal, ehowdhiy, and mutsuddy look after the general supervision 
of the bazaar supplies and requirements. 

Flagman and weighman (two chuprossies paid by Government) at- 
tend to bazaar duties. 


... none at home. 

... by orderlies. 

-f by orderly men of rooms and cooks 
■" ( from barrack pumps. 

.... by men of each tent and baggage guard. 

{ by daily or permanent fatigue men 
under a non-commissioned officer. 

... by soldiers according to circumstances. 

i emptied under warrant office con-tract 
under -the barrack dj^artment. In 
some stations -the soldiers are paid 
contract rates for removal. 

The men cook for themselves, shave themselves ; and -fheir washing 
is done by -the women of the regiment. 

Tindal and lascars — duties performed by troops, when camp" equi- 
page is in use. 

Fuckalis and bbisties — by troops, conditions of -water-supply being 
different. 

Sweepers, company — ^by -troops. 

Sweepers, conservancy, as well as bildars and cart-drivers — duties 
one by con-tractors, conditions being different. 

Chowdhry, mutsuddy, and flagmen — duties done by -the -troops. 

Bbisties to supply water -to men. At borne water laid on in 
barracks ; carried -to cook-houses by orderly men. Ijavatories provided 
in all barracks. 

Two dhobis. — Men’s "washing” at home performed by tho women 
of the regiment in wash-houses erected for the purpose. 

Three -totics. — At home latrines are emptied by contract. 

Four sweepers. — ^Brooms and brushes supplied by coutrol department, 
and the barrack-rooms and square swept and kept clean by soldiers. 

Five Native oooks.-^.SoldierB’ meals cooked by one or two men from 
each company, under superintendence of a master-cook— a non-commis- 
sioned officer trained at Aldershot. Cook-houses, fitted -with ranges, are 
in close proximity to the men's- quarters. 

Soldiers at home do everything for themselves except washing their 
clotlics. That is generally done by the wives of their comrades. 

-whole of the work performed by the following, vie., cooks, 
dhobis, hildare, mehters, tent lasears, and bbisties, is done by the men 
themselves, -with the exception of -washing, which in peace time is done 
by -the women of tbe regiment. In the field and during the autumn 
manoeuvres in England it is invariably done by the men themselves. 


Moonshee 

Chowdhry and peons 

Fuckalis 

Lascars < 

Sweepers 

Toties 

Latrines, &c. 
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Packalis and bhistics. — At borne water is nearly always laid on in 
barracks and campSj such as Aldersbofcj by pipes connected with rcscr- 
voirSj or with the water ^stem of the town. TVhere this is not the ease, 
there are pumps in the barrack square. 

Sweepers. — ^The men sweep, wash out, and keep clean their own 
barrack-rooms, furniture, fittings, and windows. Oifioers’ servants (sol- 
diers) do the same for their masters’ quarters. The pioneers look after 
the barrack yards and drains and do all out-of-door work, assisted by 
the prisoners. The barrack latrines are usually connected -svith the main 
sewage system of the town, large permanent camps having sewage pipes 
of their own. At Aldershot these pipes lead to a model farm, where the 
sewage is utilized. The little work that is required in latrines is done 
by the pioneers, who also attend to the ti-enohcs in any temporaiy camp, 
the trenches having been dug by fatigue-parties. Ash-pits are periodi- 
cally cleaned out by contractors. 

Cooks. — There is a trained sergeant master-cook in every regiment 
at home, and one man a company ns cook. The men arc divided into 
messes; a " mess" usually consisting of the men of one room. The men 
peel their potatoes, wash, their vegetables, and do all preparatory work ; 
and the company cooks do the cooking under the superintendence of the 
sergeant master-coot. The meals are carried to the rooms by the 
orderly men of messes. 

Dhobis. — ^At home the washing of a regiment is done by the sol- 
diers’ wives, who ate paid by the men at the rate of per diem each 
man. 

Syces and grass-cutters. — Officers’ chargers are attended to by grooms 
selected from the men of the regiment. Mounted officers receive forage 
allowance at the rate of 1*. lOd. each charger per diem. 

Enhars. — At home the sick are carried in ambulances, horsed. 

l?or the removal of sick short distances stretchers are used. Those are 
usually kept in guard-rooms, and are carried, when in use, by four men. 

Bhisties — ^by the soldiers. 

. Sweepers — by the soldiers. 

Tories — by contract. 

Dhobis — by soldiers’ wives. 

Cooks — by soldiers. 

There being no foUowers at home, the duties are all performed by 
the troops. 

Cooks. — At home there are two cooks per company, who arc 
changed monthly and struck off all duties, ’xhese men are under the 
instruction and supervision of the sergeant mastcr-cook and his assistant, 
who are trained at the School of Cookery at Aldershot. The meals are 
brought from the cook-house and divided by the “orderly men” of 
rooms or messes. 

The experiment of men cooking for themselves has been tried at 
Dalhouslc Convalescent Dep6t, and I do not see why it should not bo 
the rule at all hill stations. The men cook for themselves in many 
colonial stations, which arc hotter than the hills of India. 

Dhobis. — The work is done at home by the soldiers' udves. 

Bhisties, — Water is drawn or pumped, according to the nature 
of the barracks, by fatigue-parties or defaulters, or by individuals as 
they require it. 

Sweepers. — ^Tlie removal of soil is done by contractors. Tire 
conservancy arrangements of cleaning tho scats and floors of privies, 
using disinfectants, and keeping drains in order, are done by the 
pioneers. 

Tlie sweeping and washing of rooms is done by the “orderly 
men ’’ — a fatigue duty taken weekly or daily. 

Tent lascars. — Tent not kept in regimental stores at borne j served 
out to rcg^cnis wLon going into camp. The tents arc looked after by 
the men themselves. 

Bhisties, — ^M’ntcr laid on in every barmck-room. Tho men have to 
bring it for themselves for cooking and other purposes. 

Cooks. — Cooking men of each company emi>lo}'ed under the super- 
intendence of a sergeant master-cook. 

Dhobis. — ashing done by the wives of the married men. 

Swcci)crs and bildars. — Tlie barr.'ick-Tooros and barrack square kept 
clean by the orderly men and pioneers of each company. In most 
barracks now tlicrc arc proper water-closets, and the above arc cleaned 
by the conservancy belonging to the town. 

Tlic bazaar cstablislnncnt, kotw.al, ice. — Dverything != sold in the 
regimental canteen, boUi in the vay of eating and drinking. Tliis !•> 
under the supcriolcndencc of a sergeant and the usual regimental cum- 
mittee. 
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Major IV.OiilIjraUli.eSlli tipTit 
Infantry, 


folIu\\r>ni. 


Lacenva 


Jiliiaticii 


Swccpore 


I 


ji» »» irn^^hncf. 

In ''amp by rolilirTrt, Camp ''(piipafjo 
is no! rclaiiH'd liy Tcffiincnla in (pmr- 
iors or fin ordinary inovcijifnls by 
L rail. 

Wili-r*i]rnins ara laid oji in jiio'-t bar- 
nud:''; in roino pumps ore I'till 
I'oad. W.'ilfr-farls arc Biiji|)lird for 
Ilyin" fifilnmufi. In all tlis 

, Iroopi: tlr.-iw for Ihdiii-oh'fa, 
f Hy civilian oonlractors. Sl-ablp-liUrr ip 
poncmlly sold, .and iis v.aliic ovditc-d 
to llic public; ffMib'-liou'-c rcftn-c is 
poll] )iy pc"imcjils and ihc prorccds 
np|iticd to the pnrclm‘c of falijjue 
flrcf.s for f be cooks. TJic coiitraetojw 
arc paid for Ihc removal of nislit-foil. 
I'lie room-: .are Mvcjit by (lie orderly 
men of companies, and ibo barrack- 
;rromids are J:ejit clean by fatig’iie- 


I3nclar.s 

J In camp the troops dig and fill in lat- 

“* 1 rinen ami hum 'ir bury nil reruHr. 
I'lJy (be troop".. In barracks the.'o are 
1 gcncrrdly but tv/o fcitcbeiis jier regi- 
1 meiit, fiirnisb«l irith karge Ijoilciw, 

Cooks 

...■^ cooking r.mgc, &e. In camp the 
1 loml IB cooked in covererl Irctllc.', in 

1 field kitcbeiis (arrow-bead ii.attcni) 
L dug by the troojiv. 

Knlinrs 

... By tbe ambulance train. 

Uhohis 

... By soldiers' wivts. 


Mnjor G. S. Wliitc. OBnd Xligli- 
landers. 


Captain U. Jl’Ii. Hutcbtson, 
l-14tU (Prince of Wales* Own) 
Kcglmcnt. 


1 may add llial my regiment was under canvas for nc.irly In-o years 
nl one time in Soutit Africa, and (bat the whole of Ibc Unties performed 
ill India by Native cslabiisbmcnts were satisfactorily c.arried on by the 
soldiers. 

Hacli man washed his own clothr.o. TTater was drawn by Iho 
orderly men of companies. 

Two Boldicre jicr company cooked, and when marching formed part 
of the ba"g.igo-guanl. 

Tlic pioneers looked after c.amp cqnipagc, and fatigue-parties attend- 
ed to consennney arrangements. 

The puckali and bhislio work is performed by the soldiers them- 
selves, taking the duty in turn in each ha track-room. iVs water is 
always laid on, they liavc little or no distance to carry it. 

Sweepers and bildars' work is also done by the soldiers, the soil 
being removed in night-carts. 

The soldiers cook for themselves. 

Tlxo soldiers’ wives do the washing. 

This question seems to lead ni) to the consideration of how far the 
E.amc system could be made to obtain in India. It ought to bo borne in 
mind that the men actually cmploj'cd, as above shown, are, to all in- 
tents, " followers” for the day or week — in fact " of parade.” Tlic attenu- 
ated parades of battalions at home could bo largely accounted for under 
the head " Men absent on regimental employ." The training season in 
India is very short, considering the ovcr-inercasing nninher of different 
kinds of instruction which a soldier has now to go through. 

Men are found easily in every regiment to volimtcer to perform 
every duty and all work that is required, a very few receiving extra 

pay. 


8. Is tlie issue of clotli clotliiug for Sritish troops necessary in aU parts of India ? 


Colonel J. A. Rndden, l.BStli 
Xtegiment. 


I, liave only tsperience o£ certain stations in tlic NbrtU-TV'estem 
Pro^ncesj Ou^, and. Punjab. I am of opinion that in these provinces 
cloth clothing is necessary. 



Colonel H. B. li. l?ewd%ale« 
Commanding 4tli Battalion Bifle 
Brigade* 


Colonel H. S. CocliranOj T.O., 
Commanding 43rd Light Infontzy. 


Licntonont-Colonel T. Ro^vlandj 
Commanding Fusiliers* 


Liontonant-Colcmcl W* D. 
Tompson, 1-I7tb. 'Rc^mont. 


Lioutennnt-Coloncl M. Llnegrogor, 
X-ldtli Foot (Xiio Royal Brish). 


Liontcnant'Colonol A. TomjdC' 
man, l-21st FusUicra, 

Lientcnnnt< Colonel Bauhenyj 

7tli Fusiliers. 


Lionionant'Colonol Cr« F* Walker, 
Commanding l>12th Foot. 


Llcntonant>Co1oncl D. Warren, 
Commanding 2>I4tb Regiment. 

Lieutenant' Colonel G. W. Puget, 
Commanding 34tb Regiment. 


Lxcutenant'Colonel J. S. Hand. 
4itli Reghneni^ 

l.iculoxvnnt-Coloncl T. W, Huffhos. 
C till Regiment. 

^TrtOtttenant'Coloncl C- B. 
Knowrlc^, G7ib Regiment. 
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I believe that there are few, if any, jfarts of India where it is neces- 
sary, and that a yearly issue of serge clothing and two suits of khaki 
would be more beneficial. 

I think that white clothing in summer should be discontinued and 
khaki substituted, which would also be available for marches and 
active service. Most regiments have adopted it; and having white 
clothing besides only unnecessarily increases the soldier^s Mt. 

Certainly the extremes of climate are great, even between day and 
night, in the same stations. I consider serge clothing a necessity in the ' 
hottest parts of India. 

I dbn^t think it necessary in any parts of 'India. Serge clothing is 
much more suitable to the (dimate. The cloth is rarely worn. 

1 should say not. At any rate the present ^stem of issuing to 
every man of British infantry a cloth tunic and a pair of cloth trousers 
every other year, and a serge frock and pair of serge trousers on 
alternate years, might he altered with advanfc^^e. The cloth tunics are 
very little worn in any part of India, and are often as good as new when 
"the men become entitled to a fresh issue. The cloth clothing would last 
good for three years, and on issue of serge clothing, with the usual 
compensation, on two consecutive years would he far more serviceable 
and be acceptable to the men. 

Cloth tunics are not absolutely necessary for all parts of India, hut 
should be retained as an article of full dress. 

Cloth trousers are not necessary. Seigc should he issued instead. 

In all the stations (Madras) that I have been in cloth clothing is 
quite useless. 

Tes, cloth or serge. Although white clothing is princnpally worn in 
Bombay, even here a serge suit is necessary in the cold weather, at times 
during the rains, and for purposes of fatigue. 

In my opinion there are nrany'stations in India, more especially in 
those below Allahabad, where serge clothing is far preforablo to tho very 
thick cloth tunics and trousers now issued. 

Ho j the serge clothing is snfSciently warm for all stations. 


Prom my cloth clothing is quite unnecessary and is a great 

encumbrance. In the plains the tunic is not worn more than a dozen 
times in the year. 

In point of economy, there would be a considerable saving if cloth 
clothing was discontinned. 


A rank and file tunic costs 
Cloth trousers 


Serge frock 
Do. trousers 


Bs. 

A. 

P. 

8 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

3 

3 

0 

7 

12 

0 

4 

10 

0 


Difiercncc between serge and cloth clothing 
rank and file ' ... 

Or in a battalion 850 strong about Bs. 3,9^0. 

As regards weight and transport on a march — 

850 tunics and cloth tronsci's weigh about 4,320 lbs., or a load for 
nearly IJ. camels. 

I would suggest one suit of serge annually, one suit of serge extm 
ev(a'y second year for best we.ar. 

A regiment in the hills might bo served with a ivaisooat with sleeves 
made of navy serge. 

Two pairs of drawers is to he kept by the soldier after first issue, or 
a waistcoat made out of an old serge. Tlien a small compensation might 
he made to the soldier. 


Certainly not in Southern India, where the cloth tunic is worn but 
twice a year, vi:., at general’s inspection and on the Isl of January. 

I think it unnccrasary sonth of the Punjab. 

Certainly not.in the Madras presidency, unless it is eonsidcrnl psscnfial 
to retain the tunic as full dress on ceremonial parades. In Afghanistan 
* 32 
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nlpo in n w.iy convert tlio tronfsers into kniekerboekerp, gelling rid of Ike 
(irng on tlio knees wlien wot; and Ikoy also jirolccl Ike trwifcrej wliick 
get soon plmkljy from Ijoing wcUed wilii dew or oUicrwisc nnd then 
covered with dust. Hard drill or fine canvas would answer, fastened 
by loops. 

Tlio liclmet scorns to rno the worst sliapo of lioad-dress for protocting 
Ike bead (at least its roost viilnerabln part) from llio s-nn. The sides of 
tbo bead and nape of tbe neck arc exposed. The brim issborn off where 
mo.st reqnircd, from tbo temples arid over tbe ears. If the bcimet is 
large enough to be pressed down on the bead, tbo vision is liniiicd. 1 
am out in the sun a goodde.al mysedf, and find a broad-brimmed bat with 
nir-elinmbor amuigemcnl and a puggree the best protection from tkc 
sun. 

I ibink it is nnnocossarj' to issiio tunics to tlic men as often as at 
present. The soldier wddom wears bis tunic ; mid, generally speaking, 
when tkc lime arrives for ilic issue of tkc new tunic, tlie old tunic is as 
good as if newly issued from the stores. I tliercforo suggest that tbe 
tunic should only be issued every four or five years, wbicli would be a 
saving for the Government and for the soldier, provided he received a 
suit of serge in oilier years, 'llic soldiers would welcome the change ; 
for they require a serge every year, and in tbe years when Iboy receive a 
tiuiie they have to p.a3' for the serge ibemselvcs. 

If not loo csjicnsivc, 1 would issue bells of broum lentlicr (Uio 
same ns is used for saddlciy) instead of the present kind, ns it lias alivaj's 
appeared to mo absurd to issue bells wbieli on active service cannot bo 
bo kept clc.an. Tlic waist belt should bo broad, so as to afford suiiport. 

The canvas of wliieli tbo valise is rondo might be of better 
quality, nnd tbo composition wbieb covers it might also bo improved on, 
ns now it quickly cracks, nnd in a short time the valise ec.ises to bo 
waterproof. 

1 consider Ibo cut of tbo present serge to be ill-adapted for 
serrice, and would substitute n kind of Korfolk jacket, drown in at tlio 
waist 1)3* a band and furnisbed wilb two or Ibn-e pockets. 

As the traditions- of ouv nrm3- 3iomt to the retention of red, I 
would issue a grc-at-coat made of heather roixlurc, to bo made lighter 
than lUo present coat, and to be waterproof. The coat would_ wear well, 
bo admirable for concealment, and could bo used for outi>ost work, &c. 

I would suggest, ns regards nniforni, that tbo present thick cloth 
tunics and heaxy winter trousers be discontinued in India, and serge frocks 
and trousers as now issued be substituted. In those stations in Tipper 
India and the Punjab where it is considcrctl desirohlo for the men. to 
have a -warmer dress,. I consider a good puttoo I^oTfolk jacket, made 
&afficicull3' laigo to be worn ox’cr the serge, would answer ndinirabl3-. If 
warmer trousers aro requisite than tbe serge, I consider loose puttoo 
brccclics nnd puttees would bo suitable as xvcll as cconoraicnl. 

The present valise equipment seems to answer fairl3' well ; hut 1 
have not 5'cl seen the Oliver equipment, which is, I believe, now on 
trial at home. 

As it cannot be predestined where the British army in India may 
have to act, and a general state of preparedness being incumbent upon 
it, I do not think any local change on these points advisable or called 
for ; tbougli I would suggest that, ns sudden emergencies may arise, 
certain rules might be promulgated in anticipation to save delay; 
those rules -sbowing definitely what jioitions of uniform or equipment 
are to move with too battalion in tout line, according to its orders being 
to proceed north, south, cast, or west, or even what portions could be 
left behind altogether. — ^I aUude to toe ijnanlities of - white clothing, 
khaki clothing, serge clothing, cloth clothing, black bags, Idt b.ags, and 
valises in possession of toe British soldier. 

The ball bag at present in. use is unsorviocablo. "When a man hes 
down to fire, his ammunition falls out. I would suggest a xvaterproof 
cover for toe helmets. 

Do away xvitb too tunic. .1 think toe valise equipment well adairtcd 
for India, though valises would have to be carried for toe soldier during 
most seasons of toe year. 

I think an annual issue of serge coat and trousers more useful than 
toe alternate issue of serge and doth clothing in all stations south of 
the Punjab. 

Por summer, khaki seems to mo preferable to white drill. It 
be obtained of Indian manufacture xvith a fairly fost dye, 
which greatly obviates too former objection to its use in peace tones. 

In regard to equipment, I see no benefit in supplying toe soldiers in 
India with either valise or Imapsaok. 
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He parades a few times during the cold seasons in lieary marching 
order and for the general's inspection j hut I have never seen nor heard 
of his carrying his pack on service or on the march. 

He is nlre<ady provided with a small canvas bag and a " valise bag " 
in which to carry his kit ; and the encumbrance of the valise or knapsack 
and the expense of providing it arc counterbalanced by little advantage, 
save the traditional connection between the soldier and his pack, 

I,icnt<!naiit-ColonalC.B.Knowlcs, Ifo suggestion with regard to nniforra. 

67tti Rcgimcmt. valise equipment an improved method of cartj'ing the expense 

pouch (the ammunition hag) is much required. 

'VVater-hottle too heavy for quantity of water carried. 

Havresaefc too large. 

Zioutcnant-ColonclG.H. Parker, I Would recommend the water-bottle (sodawater shape) being dis- 
Mti 4 mgbVa&Afse. continued, a flatter one being substitnted. 

Major F. Stephen, 4th Battalion In equipment, by the issue of the " Oliver equipment, ” which seems 
Rifle Brigaao. jnget aU requirements and to be a considerable improvement in every 

respect on the present valise equipment. 

The water-bottles now issued are on service almost useless, being 
too small and liable to break. Tin water-bottles similar to those worn 
by the Rifle Brigade during the recent campaign, but covered with felt 
instead of flannel, which could he done at a trifling cost, would he a 
great improvement. They arc light, hold a quart of water, and from 
tlieir shape fit into the body, and are in every respoet hotter than the 
old leather-covered bottles now issued. 

By the issue of a bell-tent, donble fly, curtain three feet high, 
doors'to overlap weB, poles to be jointed — each tent, with the poles, 
' baltis, and lantern to be one mule load, and made large enough to hold 

20 men. The iaiih to ho made of hlook-tin, and a lid deep enough to 
be used as a basin. _ A small lamp giving better light than the iwcscnt 
one and made to fit into the ialli might ho devised. 

Warren’s cooking-pots wonld bo an improvement on the present 
deijch', or, at all events, vessels of block-tin, flattened on one side so as 
■ to' fit a mule, wonld be bettor than those now in use. 

Entrenching tools. — Equal mimhci’s of spades and shovels, and all 
tools to he sharpened before issue. 

Every man to he in possession of a water-proof sheet, wliich should 
ho u-ider than those recently issued, so as to he ntilixed ns a shelter 
tent : eyelet holes to be further from the edge than at present, so as 
to lap over. 

' Staff sergeants, buglers, and pioneers to he armed on service with 

revolvers. 

In dress, by the adoption for one thing cf Ilawkcs’ patent cork 
holmol instead of the wicker helmets now being is'iicJ to the troops, 
which is more unsightly, Iioavicr, and, as it becomes old, is a most 
successful species of bug-trap. Tlic cost of the cork Iiclmcts is Ks. fi. 
In a battalion which brought them to India, and in which tlicy have 
been in wc.ar for nearly six years, they arc sfiil in good condition. 

As Its. 4 (compensation) is paid every two yc.ars, no saving is 
effected by the use of the wicker helmet. 

1 have seen both tried for a nuintier of years in India, and can speak 
with confidence on the great advaut.agcs ])0&5c..=cd liy tlic one I recommend. 

1 write the above on the supxiosilion tliat the wicker liclmet is the one 
now sanctioned for use in India. 

' Cotton shirts should lie done aw.ay with, and flannel only issueil. 

Khaki, if a suitable and porraauent dye can lie found so as to avoid 
diflicrent colors after each washing, might he substituted for the nhitc 
clothing issued in the summer. 

It VfisvAd be a considcvaVvlc saving in point ot pocket to tW soldier, 
and would also reduce the size of his kit — a matter of some impuriance 
on the march. 

Major r. S. Terry, I-53!h Foot. X am of oj'inion that the peak of the regulation helmet is made to lie 

too close to the forehead, wlicmby ilio circulation of tlio air r'liiml the 
temples is nuieh impcde-.l, occasioning discomfort and d-rnger in hot wea- 
ther. Both peak and the curt.iin of the helmet ii.tcifcn* with the firing, 
standing and lying-down positions, Iw reason of their b< iug made to he 
too close and low. Eflicieiicy in this article of dre s is of great iiiij-ort- 
ance in India. 

Jia-.'.s. — Ily experience l.'ads me to tiiink that the Brili-h soldier in 
India is heavily li.nndii-apj'o-l in marching by the , xccs'ive slitfur-i :.nd 
weight of his Kes>t“. This i,.r a pout of the v.’rv fir-t imjsct.aiiee in dr> =s. 
A soldier subjected to unneecssary fatigue is j.r ae to slis. '■nt.''nt, aad 
soon goc-s sick ; and I have no lic-itatica in a- -ritjjg th.nt » n a march 
more f.iligno i- due t" the boots a man w^-ars titan to the weight ho 
rasries if , nlv pr.q'crlv distributed. 
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JmmnniUon. — ^Tho weiglit of tliie in India, -wliore ITie yaliso is carried 
for a soldier, is thrown on the waist and hips ; but I think it would he 
better if it could be shifted at will to the shoulders by connecting straps 
at the back as well as in front. 

irater-loHle. — For India a quart of .water is required in my opinion j 
though the men should be taught to drink as little as possible on the 
march. The tin water-bottle used in the Native army in India, covered 
with coarse flannel or felt, is lighter and better adapted fur service than 
the leather-covered sodawater bottle issued to British troops. 

Sayonct. — ^The present pattern cannot be used by_ itself as a weapon 
of offence, as the socket malces a bad handle. This, I am of opinion, 
is a great defect : a good handlo, as in the sword-bayonet, is necessary. 
For service in a close country I would recommend the issue of a dagger 
to every soldier for use in an emergency, especially skirmishing and on 
convoy duty. 

Clofhing generally. — Commanding officers are not, in my opinion, 
held sufficiently responsible for cutting down the clothing of the men to 
fit tight, contrary to regulation. It is not uncommon to see the cloth- 
ing of a whole regiment spoilt for service by tailoring, while the com- 
manding officer is praised for its smaitncss of appearance, which under 
our present system of supervision is so often accepted for real smart- 
ness. Surely all advocates of appearances whose opinions are worth 
having would allow that those appearances should be built upon, and 
bo additional to, effieieticf, not supplanting or detracting from it, in 
however trifling a d<^'ce ? 

I will deal with the query as regards men's uniform in answering 
the next question. 

The soldiers' equipment might bo improved in several items. Brovm 
leather belts should take the place of the present pipe-clayed ones, and 
“ the expense pouch " should be abolished in favor of " bandoleers," 
like those worn by the Bhopal Battalion in the late campaign. 
These were not fitted on to the coat, but on a sort of waistcoat, with neck 
and waist straps. They were thus removable at will. Twenty rounds 
might easily bo carried in two rows of five each on either breast ; twenty 
more mig^it be carried on the waist-belt; ten on each side of the clasp. 

The sodawater bottle covered with leather, which the soldier now- 
carries, is objectionable in several ways. It is heavy in itself, holds ex- 
ceedingly little, is of bad shape, and brittle, and, if struck by a bullet, 
would probably wound its owner very severely, even if the shot missed 
him. 

In its stead sho-uld be given a tin water-vessel covered with -thick 
felt, much the same as those used by the Afghan troops, and left by 
them in great numbers at Ali Musjid. 

Sashes should be abolished throughout. Officers should wear the 
" Sam Bro-wne" sword-belt inbro-wn leather, with small binoculars fitted 
to it. On service, a revolver (with heavy bullet) should also be carried 
on the belt and a. small ammunition pouch. 

Metal scabbards for swords should be replaced by wooden ones, cov- 
ered -with leather and tipped with metal. 

Officers should wear bronzed curb-chains on the shonldcrs in lien of 
the gold cord now worn. 

As regards tho uniform, a serge frock and pair of seige trousers 
should be issued annually and no cloth clothing. The soldier should ■ 
be required to keep two suits of serge always in his possession — one for 
every-day work and the other for full dress. The difference in value 
between the tunic and serge frock might be expended in making the 
latter rather smarter by a little more piping and the enfis the same 
color os the facings. 

The tunics are hardly ever worn in India, except for church ' parade 
and the general inspection. 

I think every soldier should have a pair of leather leggings, as at 
home. The want of them is felt in the rains and on service. 

I think that brown leather should be used for tlie equipment of the 
British army in place of the present white belt. 

Instead of the present red serge coat, a loose ca^ coat in the shape 
of a Norfolk jacket of some drab or grey color would be a great 
improvement. The red serge coat is not fit for service. 

The present havresaek is not fit for service. It cannot stand the wear 
and tear. I should recommend some stronger material -than -that now 
used. 

I should say the material used by game-keepers in the bags used by 
them, to carrj' cartridges would he good, if it could be made up some- 
what light. The material is called " tan can-vas." 
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Some better means o£ carrying ammnnition on service arc very 
desirable. The present pouch is hearj- and cumbersome, and will not 
contain, the quantity o£ ammunition required. The men have to carry 
ten rounds o£ ammimition in their havtesacfcs. 

I Lave not seen the Oliver equipment ; but I should say it woxild bo 
a great improvement. 

Mttlor W. Galtmith, 85th_Liglit Time does not permit me to enter as latgelj' into the question ot 
personal and regimental equipment as 1 could wisb. I would, however, 
Buggeiit— 

(1) Bqiiipjncnt . — That each regiment should cany with it, on mules, 
2-i pielrasos, 24 sbov'cls, 4 crowbars, 10 felling-ases, and -IS bill-books, 
which would be suflieient for all ordinary demands. 

(2) The issue of a service pouch, in lieu oE one of those at present 
worn, made on the pattern of a " sportsman's belt,” but closed beneath to 
prevent the bullets becoming loose, and capable of bolding 10 separate cart- 
ridges. In the ordinary pouch loose cartridges deteriornto, and arc liable 
to fall out if tlie soldier doubles or lies down to fire j and it is important, 
especially on escort or night doty, that they should bo always ready to 
hand. 

JJiiifom ; ciMliing . — ^Extra serge dotbiug should be issued instead of 
cloth (see answers 8 and 10). 

Soots . — ^The sewing of the ammunition boot is too loose. Dvist and 
sand work in between the stitobes, and the font is engrained with dirt 
and galled. The upper leather is too stiff, and impedes the action of 
the anldo. 

Major G. s. White, n2nd High- This is a big question, to which I have not applied the special study 
loadcni. which would justify me in recording an opinion. Under the head 

equipment" I would mention the untvioldy nature of some of the 
entrenching tools in present use. 

The pickaxe is, without handle, about eleven pounds. One of half 
the weight would produce double the effect in the lumds of an average 
soldier. The shovels arc also a greiit deal too heavy. It would be true 
economy to have both made of bettor matcriiils. 'Ihe s.iving in carriage 
is evident. 


10. ‘Would you recommend the issue of a service suit of clothing made of 
cheap and durable material to ho worn on service in tho field, instead of the present 
uniform ? 


Colonel J. A. Haddcl], I'2otlx 
Regiment. 


Colonel U. 8. Cooliranc/ 
Commanding 43rd Light Infantry. 

Liaaicnnnt-Cotoncl T. Xhnrlnadj 
Commanding 1-GtU FusUicn. 


Licntf'nant'Coloncl W. D. Tomp* 
f on, LlTtli Foot. 


Licnlcnanl-Coloael M. MacGrc* 
gor, 14Slh root. 


.V, TcsRrlcman, 

I.VaSrn'Wjt-O'lonel DAalway. tth 
ru«tlirri. 


Q. 1', Walked, 
Comm it.ding i*lJva Totjt. 


Tes, I would rccomrootid the issue of a strong suit of kbaki.color 
material for service with puttees for the legs. Officers to wear llio same, 
with sword-belts of buffi leather of the pattern known a® '• Sir Sam 
Browne,” with khaki havresacks, leathern scabbards for their swords 
and field-glasses ; also w.aler-bottlcs as served out to the men. ilounted 
oiliccrs to wear puttees also, with regulation bunting spurs. 

Tho Zouave dre.'s, with a couple ot fiaunci shirts and drawers, would 
be quite sufficient. 

Yes ; I think without exception every regiment in the late war adopt- 
ed khaki. A khaki suit, made of strong drill and loose enough to go 
over tho serge clothing, suits any climate. 

It would depend a good deal on tho character and locality of the 
intended c.amiKiign. I maintain that true economy points to clothing 
nnd equipping a soldier at all times in n dross suited to liis duties in the 
field as wcdl as in quarters, or in one at all events requiring only slight 
mndificalion to adapt it to tlic exigencie.s of modern w.arrare. 1 have 
remarked fully on this question in >ny report mentioned in answer 2. 

I sirongly recommend the is-ue of a suit of this dereription of 
clothing, not only for field servieo, ifut for all n'giments. Some arjunge- 
nienl might be made for the is-uc of a suit annually by (lovernment. 
The value of tlu* cloth trouser.s whii-b are not actually roiiuired might 
be advantageously expended in this w.iy, 

I would sabstitiiic a stronger m:neri.al for the (-'fVe <-lothiiig usimlly 
worn ami a tlnll color. Tile serge clotln-: ,se->ni to I'C us< ful. 

1 consider the evety-day di-.'ss of the soldier sliouid I— sn,.b as is fit 
for s.Tviee in th<* field. And if the pre— nt serge is not {eitlar from 
color or otlicr raoses), 15u< s ,.uier it is a!h>li-;ir.! tSie i- it>T. 

I am iled-lo-lly of (•pinion that Sb'' i-sa... <,f a .suit of tii- dv-'crip'ion 1 
have alluded to in the last reply wcuid be dcsir.ible on service. 
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Liculonant-Coloncl 'W'Arrcn, 
CommaudSng^ 2-ldUi Itcginaczit. 


liloiitcnftnli'Coloncl K. Cutbbcrt, 
Commanding 2<16Ui Poot, 

Iiicntcnant-Coloncl Q. W. Pogcli 
Commanding 3ith Ito^mcnt. 

Lientcnant'Cbloncl Jf S. Hand, 
ddtli Foot, 


liienlcTiant<Coloscl T. W, Iluglics« 
64t1i Regiment. 


Licutennnt'Coloncl C. R. Knofrlca, 
67tli Regiment. 


Lion(onant>Coloncl Gr« H, Farmer, 
•02ud. Hlglondcra. 

binjor r. Sioplicn, 4th Battalion 
lUflo Brigade. 


^Tajor P, S. Terry, l-25th Foot, 


Major H, F, Pearson, 12tli Foot. 
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In replj'inff to -lliiB, I woultl refer what I linvo siated aliorc j for 
internal warfare or moving’ into llie Iiills in tlio pprlng I would recom- 
mend the iatinc or rather the maintenance of a htrong Kuit of hhaki 
clothing, under wliieli one or two Itanncl Bhirls and eliolera-hclt can ho 
worn. This cln«s of clolhing is already in pos‘.c«f.ion of many British 
regiments in this counter, worn by them for the piirjwise of raving 
their serge and white clotiiing. Instructions in the now laetic.s imposed 
by the prc.sont infimlry nrm demanding much linecling and lying-down 
upon the jiart of the soldier, it thns becomes n <iuejlion how far white 
clothing should ho retained for the s.ihe of apjicurauccs, or yam-dyed 
khaki he substituted fur the s.akc of utility. 

Yes. 

I am of opinion that a snit for service wotihl be verj' advisable as a 
matter of economy to the solilicr; material jiuttoo. 

I would recommend annual issue of a suit, ns suggested in 'the c|ucs- 
tion, to be worn on all ordinary duties, parades. See,, in cantonment as 
well ns on service in the field, and a biennial issue of the red serge frock 
for review, parades, guards. See, 

Shoidd it bo considered necessary to retain the tunic, a sis-ycarly 
issue would ho ample in Smilhern India. 

I would have the trousers of the coarse suit made of the B.amG miitc- 
rinl as the coal, loose, with ithaki canvas gaiters. The suit, loo, should 
bo khaki color, 

liven if compcns.ition, ns at present, was given to the soldier, the 
Government 'would he the gainer if some such system of clothing were 
adopted. 

For campaigning in the plains, nothing can ho heftor than a suit of 
linglish jean, khaki colored. It can he made up, including helmet 
cover, for about five rupees. 

This would not Fni>crscdc the serge suit for night duties. 

I consider in hot or temporato climates the troops should cari^- serge 
suits in their Irii, and should rcceirc n marching suit made of strong drill, 
procnrahlo at the mills at Cawnporc. The drill to he ol kh.aki color. 

The coat to he provided with hrcast-poekol«, similar to those in 
Norfolk jackets: outside pockets catch the lever of the lillo. 

Yes, and one pair of irattces, 

Bfoslcorlaiuly 5 the present xmiform is on service unsuitablo in color, 
shape, and material. A Norfolk jacket, something similar to that worn 
by the lOlh iruss;ir3 (than which nothing can he neater or more work- 
manlike), would he a very grc.nt improvement. It shonld ho made with 
groat pockets outside with Haps ; and as it is gored in front of the 
bhoiddcr, it gives freedom to the chest, while the pockets are not only 
ubcfid, hut add materially to the comfort of the soldier on sorviec ; 
wlicrcas with the present uniform he can carry absolutely nothing. The 
color shoidd ho khaki, and in niaterinl either serge or puttoo. IVonsers 
of the same color and material should he issued, and puttees. Two suits 
would ho ample. 

Y^ob, klialri-dycd cotton drill ; and that it should he cut loose enough 
to go over the soigc clothing in cold weather and ho permitted to ho 
■worn as a fatigue dress in quarters. 

I would have a " Ecrvicc ” suit to ho worn every where, not alone in 
the field. The first thing eveiy regiment does when ordered on service 
in India is to provide itself with a new uniform of th.at color which is 
universally allowed to be tlio best for fighting purposes — "khaki.” I 
would do away with scarlet allogothcr, csccpt as a hall dress for otficers. . 
The color is retained in the British army in ohcdicnco to sontiment and 
in defiance of reason. "We have survived the extinetion of the “wooden 
walls of old England,” and scarlet nniform should follow them. The 
conditions ol an Indian climate demand a warm uniform as well ns a cool 
one. Both should bo of khald, and there shonld he no other. 

The cold-weather uniform should be a loose fitting Norfolk jacket 
of -the same kind of material as is worn by the Central India Horse, but 
more of a Idiaki color. 

Tronsors of tlie same, cut fairly, hut not too loose above the knee, 
and to fit the calf of the leg below. 

Gaiters of brown flax cloth, like those worn by the men of ll-9th 
Boyal Artillery (jMonntain Battery) . 

Such a drass, supplemented by the warm cardiga’n. and drawers re- 
commended in my reply to question 8, would meet the requirements of 
any cold climate. 



Hajor J. H. C^mpbellj 33rd Toot. 


Mftjor S. D. Djsou'XianriO/ 34tlL 
Foot. 


Mftjw O. K. Sliaw, 68t1i Xlglit 
XnfuutTj. 


Mnjor TV, H. J. Clarke, 72ad 
Uiglilandcrs. 


Major W. Oalkraltbj 85t1i LIgki 
Infantry. 


Mftjrtr 0, R. 02nd ITigli* 

lat.tUn. 
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For the hot weather in India the cxifting imiform answore. It 
Bhonld, however^ he khaki; and I should prefer the Korfolk jacket to 
the present coat as being smarter in appearance. Trousers not cut for 
a gaiter should be worn, hee.auso cooler. 

The shapp of the helmet might with advantage he .altered to afford 
more protection to the temples and hack of the neck. 

Foe field service in a very cold climate like Afghanistan, a Balaclava 
cap and mittens for night work should be issued. 

No j I think it wnnecessary. If, on a regiment being ordered on 
service, two or three suits of white clothing per man are dyed, it will 
answer the purpose. 

IVhito clothing of good drill for cantonments, which should he dyed 
khaki for service. 

The coats, in both cases made not too skimp or tight, as is so often 
the ease, should admit of under-clothing and he of Norfolk jacket cut, 
withont waist-hand, with regimental buttons and stand-up collars and 
ordinary sleeves. 

Belts to be of brown Icatber. . 

Tile ammunition to be carried on tbc waist-belt, whicb should have 
supporting shoulder straps. Loops for cartridges for imraceUato use, as 
are worn hy the Guides, ore excellent. 

Good liavresacks, gaiters, and water-hot ties should replace the present 
indifferent ones, which arc not suited to service. 

Havresacks to he stouter and stronger in material, but of present 
pattern. 

Gaiters to be of brown flax with studs, os supplied by 'WaukenphaEt, 
Ilaymarkefc. These arc cooler and as mitcrproof ns the le.athcr. 

Watcr-hotUes should be round with convex sides ; size as nsed in 
4tb Goorkbas ; material termed “ ebonated ” as supplied by outfitters 
at borne, but the size of which is too small. 

The soda-water bottles covered witb leather are too small and easily 
broken. 

Metal corrodes and is undesirable. 

I tbink tlio serge coat and trousers the best for field service, witb a 
couple of khaki-colored cotils of drill, made like Norfolk jackets, largo 
enough to go over the serge jacket. One of these will keep the serge 
clean and give some additional warmth when a great-coat would bo loo 
hot, and in warm weather the khaki might ho worn alone. 

No. That is, it, as I suggested in answer No. 0, a loose easy coat, 
in the shape of a Norfolk jacket, of some droh or grey color, was* issued 
in place of the present red serge coat. Under the above circumstances, 
the present uniform would be quite serviceable. 

Tcs. It should consist of — 

(1) a helmet cover ; 

(2) a pultoo coal, shaped like the red sevge, with brcast-poekel s 

outside ; 

(3) a jiair of pultoo breeches, loose at the knee and reaching four 

inches below llic calf ; 

(4) a p.air of Kashmir or other liff/if ?roo!/cn puHcer. 

A similar suit ofyam-d^ej kliaki elrill should be issued for marching 
t« tiot rcathcr, 

Tlio cost of the whole of the above would he provided from the dif- 
ference between price of cloth and serge clothing, any surplus being 
given to the soldier in white clothing. 

A second is«tje would only he required in the event of active service, 
when it would be given in lieu i>r the annual serge suit. 

1 particularly nigc the substitution of breeches and puttees for 
trousers on account of the protection they afford from dust nud dirt, tbc 
sijpjmrl given to the leg by puttees, and the case witb which they are 
dried after a w ct m-arcli. 

If the above service dre-sbe adopted, the annual red serge co.at might 
bo somcwliat improved in quality of material and richnc.ss of color, so as 
to jrrovidc a dre«s suitable for w car in review order. 

Yes. 1 think that something of a Norfolk jaekft, uniler wliicli tfse 
soldier could wear more or Kvs under-elnlbing nccorslisig to tbc re- 
qnirensents of climate, would be iimeh more sisited to eami aigssing than 
the ssii.arler and closer fitting dix'ss snit-'d to pr.soc time, ami nbieb is not 
adaptable to different conditions of tejni>erature. KbnVl is generally 
rceegnircil as the most serviecnblc eolor. It doi- no! -l-ow work quit-'ily, 
and is admirably adapted, to prevent the movfmcnt- of mm wearing it 
from attmeting attention in the Ii"1d, 

I would stmngly wtommend the grant of rome small sum to a few 
selected coinmaudujg ofliicis, for actual cifsirimint, before any pattern 

3 i 
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or material is finally fixed upon. The relation between work and suit- 
able dress is a close one. 

Captain _H. M'L. Hutchison, Yes, made of jute, not drill. This with the serge jacket (to be worn 

E^tacnt"”''™ Wales’ Own) night) would Bufflee for a short campaign if not too far north. 

Captain R. H. Fawcett, S3rd No, I think the uniform the troops have Slways with them should be • 

suited for service. That might be *ofia cheap and durable material. If 
objected to as not showy, I think that the sight of troops perfectly 
equipped and ready for the field at a moment’s notice is the true show 
■which would be appreciated by those acquainted with military matters. 
If to gratify the eyes of ladies and others, a glittering dress is thought 
requisite, let that be a uniform to be left behind on entering into a war, 
but let ns always have a uniform suitable for hard service in general use. 

If the proposal means' a khaki or similar color, I am of opinion 
that the distinctive scarlet worn by the British soldier is one of the 
valuable points in his unifoi-m, because it enables friendly bodies to 
recognize one another quickly and easily. One of the most dangerous 
and unpleasant things to happen, and which 1 believe do occur far more 
often than is reported, is that of troops of the same army firing upon one 
another in mistake for the enemy. Short as the fighting was in Afghan- 
istan, there were two cases which came to light of mistakes due to 
uniform not being snlficiently distinctive. Major Anderson, of the SSrd 
Pioneers, is said to have mistaken the Afghans for his own men at the 
Peiwar Kotal, and to have thus lost his life. In the Khyber Column an 
instance of British troops firing on their own men was reported in the 
newspapers. In Bnrope khaki, as it would be a completely . distinctive 
dress, might be valuable ; but in this country, where our enemies are 
generally clothed in dirty cotton clothes, it is as well to avoid a dress 
* that makes friends undistinguishable from foes. 


11. Can yon suggest any economy in snek matters as lighting of barracks, punkah- 
pulUng, barrack furnittu’e, bedding, &c., or in any other item of supply, &c. ? 


Colonel J. A. Ruddcll, 1-Z6tb 
Regiment. 

Colonel ’H. S. Coolnune, T.C., 
Commanding dSrd lilglit Infantry. 


Iilentennnt-Coionel T. Rowland, 
Commanding X-6th Fusiliers. 


Iiientenant-Colonel H. Mncgre- 
gor, Foot. 

Licntenant.ColQnel A. Temple, 
man. Commanding l-Zlat Fusiliers. 

liiciitonant. Colonel Danbenj, 7tli 
Fusiliers. 


Irtontentant-Colonel G. F. 
Walicr. Commanding 1-12 lli Foot. 


Ho, I am not prepared to do so. 

I do not think lights after 10 r.M. at all necessary ; there might be 
one or two small lights according to the size of the harraek-room. Men 
of a company ought to be trained to lamp-lighting, and hy being -told 
off for that might place their lamps at night so as to be able to light 
■them at once if required. 

In bedding only, return to the old system of giving a warm - qnilt 
(only give it biennially instead of annually) : it is much preferred to 
the mattress now issni^. This would save the expense of the constant 
stuffing with straw, charges for soap, &c. 

The expense of lighting, punkah-pulling, supplying barrack furni- 
ture, and bedding could not practically- be reduced. 

I may allude to the system of punkab-pulling by machineiy adopted 
in the Madras hospital. 

I do not know if any cheaper way of lighting barracks can be found 
than at present. Gas, however, when available, would be an improve- 
ment as regards light. 

(d) Punkah-pulling is, 1 think, carried on cheaper hy cooly 
labour than it could bo in any other way. I think it depends 
mneh on the season whether punkahs are necessaiy, and 
some years they might be dispensed with. 

(c) In towns where there is an organized system of water-sup- 
ply, and the pipes pass ■within reach, water should be laid 
on in cook-houses and all places whore required, and the 
services of hhistics bo dispensed with. 

Tlie present system of lighting barracks with kcrosine oil appears 
to answer very well, and I do not think a cheaper oil is desirable. 

In the matter of punkah-pulling some saving might . be effected by 
calling on commanding officers to send in rotui-ns and estimates ahont 
three months before the hot weather sots in, in place of committees 
assembling (as is now the custom) while the punkahs are still hanging. 
Sbonld the estimates be rendered about the time I propose, arrangements 
would by that time probably bo made for sending some men to hill 
stations for the ensuing hot season, and fewer punkah coolies would 
therefore be required. 

_ As regards barrack furniture, bedding, and other supplies, I do not 
think a more economical system than the present could be introduced. 
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Licntciwnt-Coloncl D._ WnTrcn, The barrack rooms are not sufficiently lighted at present to enable men 
Commanding 2- Wtli Repmcait. to read or write at night, even 'were thej' inclined to do so, which ! 

. very much doubt, as the recreation and reading rooms are well lighted 
and answer all purposes. The present mode of lighting with keroRinc 
oil is not only eapensive to the State, but also to the snldier, from 
hreakago of glass and burners ; this independent of the cost of the oil. 
Tliei'c is also an element of d.anger. Therefore, as a matter of economy 
in the lighting of barracks, 1 would recommend the common oil to ho 
used in the ordinary soldiers’ barracks, latrines, &o., and that the pre- 
• , sent number of lamps he continued. 

LicntoirantrCoIonoI G. W. Paget, I cannot suggest any measure of economy in lighting barracks at 
Commanding 3-ttU Regiment. supjily of puiilrah^pulUng, and khus-klnis tatties. 

I am of opinion that there would be a saving to Government if the 
coolies for these services were provided by the commissariat depart- 
ment, as from the eagerness displayed by contractors in tendering lUere- 
; for, ! am coiiR'inccd it must he.a lucrative undertaking. 

* Machinery should eventually supersede hand labor for punkah-pul- 
ling. 

Barrack furniture and bedding — I bave nothing to suggest. Other 
items of supply— I think there would be a saving to Govcriiincnt if 
‘ helmets were supplied direct by the clothing department, as if Govern- 
ment undertook the supply for the whole army, it would he able to 
enter into advantageous contracts. 

By the present system. of issuing the biennial allowance in advance, 
many men receive the allowance who proceed to England during the 
subsequent trooping season. 

I hm further of opinion that the helmets with ordinary care (give a 
■w.ater-proof covering) should last three years, hut then the ordinary 
covers and paggria should be renewed free annually. 

IjiMlcnant-Coloncl J. s. Bona, Can offer no sttg^siions. Pnnkah-pnlling is quite unnecess.iry in 
'gimim . Borne southern stations. 1 allude to Secunderabad and Thcyelinyo. 

Very few officers tisn pnnkahs at these stations, and they are an un- 
ncccssai^' oxi>cnsc to Government. 

Hcgimental workshops might ho more utilized for making furniture 
than they are at present, and, though tliey could not coinpclo with tUo 
native, the material and workmanship would be far superior and more 
durable. 

Ij!e«(«naal.CalonelT. W.Htighcs, Lighting is oonductcd at present as economioally as is espedient. 
64tli Rtgimont. j should like to see the barrack-rooms much hotter lighted, as this has 

an undoubted elEect in keeping men fi'om bazaars and other mischief. 

The present plan of iiunkah-pulling is, I fear, an espensivc hut 
, unavoidable evil. 

As to the present cost of barrack furniture, I have no data. Tlie 
quantity is in no way too liberal. Prob.ably bedding could be more sal is- 
faotorily supplied by regimental arrangement than as at present drawn 
iu kind. 

Tiicatcnant'Cnlancl C. B. No suggestion. 

Knowic.s C7th Regiment. 

IjIentctiant'CoIoncl G.II. Parker, 

02nil Itighlaiiilera. 


Baior P. Stephen, ■ 4tU Battalion 
Rltlo Brigade. 


Major H. P. Pearson. 12tli Toot. 


Major Jf. H. Camptiell. aCal 
Poet. 

Major 4, n. 2ith 


Tito present system of lighting the barraek-rooms is such an immense 
boon to the soldier, adding so materially to bis oonifort, that I do not 
consider it wohid be desirable to make any roduelton in the number of 
lamps, nor would it be advisable to replace kero.=ine with common oil, 
allhongh the latter would effect a considerable saving ; but a stronger 
and belter protected light might be nsc<l with advantage, the present 
one being easily broken and, cosily. It would bo lejltcr also if I be 
reservoirs for tbo hanging lamps were made of metal (like the wall 
lamps) iuslc.-ul of gla.ss a.s nt pre.sent.- With reganl to punkah-jinlling, 
1 believe a saving might be citceted by more careful siipcrvisinn of lahnr, 
the. number of men employed in many eases being iu excess of the 
actual requirements. 

In the matter of pnnkaU-pniUng, yes ; hut I bave alwady nntieip.iltal 
this in my reply 16 question 5. IJarraetcs are now well lightdi.hut the 
scale of lami>s is certainly not exce^.Rivc. I'livnifuro and litdiiing are 
good, but there is no estravaganco in the sujqdy. 

A. con.Ridenible sum of money might be savL.i annnallv by abolbhitig 
prizes for gnnluns and wtirkshojis. The i'lea under whicli Ihci.e rewanK- 
■were initiated was exerdient, but in prat^tiee it ha,s never Isvu rukiiied. 
1 would alivays entourage gartleuing and viduiitary worlashop.s, but not 
by giving prize.s. 

No ; unless punkah-pulling can be jicrfonccd by m-achitierr. 

Not in the plains. 
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ifnior a. K. Slinw, 68U\ tlglit I Uiinlc one dppartmcnl, aliould supply all tlia l>arrac1> riirnituro, kc. 
Infantry. ipjio BUjiply is divided in lifinKiil lieUveen ilic puWic u-nrKH drparl- 

jnciil, the eoinmifsarint, and the ordnance dcjinrfment, and in Bomhay 
iliorc is n harraclt department besides. This division causes trouble, 
and no donbt expense, and is reprnlntcd on no system, l^or instance, a 
soldier’s I:il-box Is supplied by the public works department, and the 
padlock for it by the ordiianeo department ; a Macnamara rdter is 
supplied by the public works dciKirtment and the c.'islt to put it in 
113 ’’ the eommissariai ; a common filterstand 113 .^ inihlic works depart- 
inont and the earthen a'cssels for it from the coinmissanat. Ijninps arc 
Fupiilicd by the eoiinnissarial, rods for hanginfr them by the public 
M'orkfl tlopnrlyneut ; tatties by tbc cominisFarial^, 2 >un 1 utlis by public 
avorks department, &c. 

Major tv, n, J. CUirlic, 72nil I cannot. 

Higliloiiilcrs. 


Mnjor tv. Gnlbraitli, Both Ltglit Xt tvonld bo a vciy grc.ot addition to tbc soldier’s comfort to have 
“tsatry. barracks bettor lighted than at pn-sent j ceo’nomy in Ibis respect cannot 

boollecled until it is possible to employ (ra.s or some other illnininaiingr 
power more cheaply than oil. 

I’unknh-initlers cannot be dispensed with while troops summer in 
the plains ; hut I think it possible by meelianieal aid to incre.nse the 
power of each jmllcr and so en.ablc a reduecU estahlishincnt to perform 
tho work. 


jrnjoT G. S. "WlntCj 02nd Uigli- 
nnders. 


Cnpbvln H. M* L 4 Hutelu^oTif 
l-14tU (Princo ol tVttlcs* Own) 
ItcgJniciit. 


I believe the a11ow.ancc for lighting barracks with kcrosinc lamps to 
be verv liberal, but 1 liissitate to recommend econom 3 - in this, as an ill- 
lightei and dismal liarrack-room lends additional .attraction to tho 
brightness and coiivivinliiy of the canteen. _ _ 

I think it would ho economy to fix the punknhs more nmvcrsally m 
trains. It costs little to do so, and would greatly decrease tho 
establishment of punbib coolies. I have seen in staff sergeants^ quarters 
live or six punkahs taking 15 or IH coolic.s, which, if fixed in trams, 
might have been avorked with a much smaller establishment. 

Except where there is gas, I don’t think barrack-rooms arc at present 
too brillinntl 3 ’’ lighted. It would bo very dilTicult to economize here. 
Oil-lamps arc trimmed and lighted by the soldiers themselves. 


12. Could not petty liarrack repairs and niaintcnancc of liarracli furniture, &c.i 
1)0 provided for regimentally, by fixing a maximum allowance within which tho ofliccr 
commanding might sanction expenditure ? 


Colonel X A. Baddclly l*25tlt 
Bcgimcnt. 


Colonel H.* S. Cocltmne, T. 0 .y 
Commanding 43rd Light lufanti^. 


Licntonnnt-Colonel T. Bowhindj 
Commanding l-5Ui Fosiliers. 

Lioutonnnt-Coloncl W. D. Tomp- 
fi 0 U| Comraandliig l-17th Foot. 

Lieutonant^olonelM. Maegregory 
l-18th Foot. 


Lientenant-Coloncl A. Templemany 
I'Zlst Fusiliers. 


Lleutciiaut* Colonel l)nul>onyy 7tb 
ruilisors. 


Yes, 1 think so ; hnt on the understanding that Buit.ahle workshops 
were provided, and that the regimenU. remained in a station for- 18 
months or so. 

I do not think this could ever he satisfactorily done. Commanding 
officers would ueVer be salislicd with the state of the quarters they had 
to take over. 

Yes, I tliink it iniglit be done M-itb advantage. I have in some 
instanccB done this on a smnll scale, such as painting and wbitowasbing, 

Generally speaking, X tliink they could, tliat is, so Jong as a I'Cgimeiit 
'was stationary in quarters. 

I think not. R-cgitncnlal labor is so muoli more e^ensivc than 
native, that the allowance would always be exceeded, and it is so inicer- 
tain in the hot weather that there would be great delay in the perform- 
ance o£ repail’s. , -mi 

* Tho plan was tried in my battalion in 1870, and signally failed. 

I think 60 , and with advantage. The artificers, too, in a regiment 
could do much of the carpenter's and smith's work, the wood and iron 
being provided by the engineer or public works dopartment, as tlio 
procuring of these of good quality is in some places a groat difficult^". 

Wherever an enrirc regiment was quartered, and there was sufficient 
accommodation to establish workshops, there would bo no difficulty j but 
there might bo in small stations occupied by onl^ one or two com- 
panies, as there might not he sufficient skilled labor in tho battalion to 
keep open tw.o or more workshops. 

The repairs, I think, could be done cbeaper by the soldiers than by 
the Natives, as the soldier would not he dependent on the work for his 
living. 
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I believe it'woiiMbcbest lo give tlio work (under certain restrictions) 
to the lowest bidder, regiments being cncournged to comiiete, as I 
believe it would bo difficult to fix an allowance for the work on a scale 
sufficiently clastic to meet the cost oE material at all stations. 

I think this suggestion might easily be tried in regiments that have 
a Euffieienl number of artificers and sldllcd workmen, and I believe in 
many cases the work, if properly supervised, would be more satisfactorily 
and cconomicall}' carried out in the long run. 

There is no reason why all the harrack furniture and fixtures should 
not he repaired under this proposed arrangement ; there is little work 
.done now in regimental carpenter’s shops, and I holieve it would afford 
means of healthy cmploj-mcnt for the artificers’. Agreeing with this 
proposal, 1, however, foresee that certain diflienltics may arise, and have 
to be provided for in connection with the taking over and handing over 
the harrack furniture so repaired. 

Yes, with advsmtage. 

I consider the present system the best and more economical than if 
n fixed allowance was placed at the disposal of commanding ofilocrs, for 
regimental workshops cannot competo with Native labor. 

I hardly think it would answer. 

I think this might he made to work advantageously ; but more on 
the ground of an outlet for the employment of soldiers, and of expedi- 
tion and general convenience than of ecoiiomv. I do not consider that 
work executed in regimental workshops is chc.np, nor do I think that 
regimental authorities would go lo the Native labor market with any 
advantage over the public works department. 

All repairs lo harrack furniture could be done i-cgimcntally, and I 
think the proposed arrangement would piave very satisfactory but one 
scale would uot answer at all stations. Barrack damages at Madras, 
owing lo the sea air, are very heavy. 

I think it might in the case of barrack furniture, if issued first of all 
in thorough good repair. 

Yes, this might be done, and with .advantage. 

1 am of opinion that, if a percentage of the savings out of (he maxi- 
mum allowance for petty repairs were allowed to the regiment to assist 
the payment of harrack damages charged against the men, the plan 
would succeed. A completion certificate by the exeoulivo engineer as a 
gnnrantcc for efficient workmansliip would be nccc.ssary. But, speaking 
generally in reply to the question as it stands, I should say tlic proposal 
woiild not answer, as either the repairs would bo ill-done, or the maxi- 
mum allowance would always be expended. 

Undoubtedly j and I think such an innovation would have good re- 
sults. I think the annual white-washing, painting, and letti'ring of 
doors, punkah-hanging, and work of this nature might he undurtakcii by 
regiments at public works department rates. It would afford healthy 
occupation lo the men, not involving exposure. 

I think uot. Few commanding officers know the cost of material 
and the wages of the labor market. If ills propofi-<l llrat the reji.airs 
shonld be carried out as far as possitde in the regimental shops and bv 
soldiers, 1 believe it would bo found more exjicnsjvc than by employing 
Native,*, ns, altbongli the soldier would repair lictlrr and in a stronger 
hiatmcr, the Natives would combine to force up th" price of maferiat ro 
mufli as to entirely outbalance the cbcapncES and better worlmiausbip 
of the soldier. 

I think that it could; only in Tuuia the soldier is iudiffer. iit to 
v.'orkshop employment. 

If bv " regimcnbilly " is mc.ant by ibo labor of the men tli''m*-e1vr*, 
I nppn-iiend slidleulty from the .small numltr of trad> smen r.ow ia the 
ranks. SUiUed workmen will iml enlist now, ai.ti my rr-.'i'.e.i i.t , v.bi'h 
is reeruitiol in mining di-triet-. ha* Seriretly .a earj”'ntcr «t j ''ii't* r in it. 
If, on the other hand, ii is nitani that she comma:. dssig ofib-v fhouM 
execute the rep.sir.vby Native laVor. I think till i\' wenb! Is- ("lo i::erc 
waste than tlnrv now i* ssnder the public work* d, j anmrnt, a* the cc:n- 
manding officer. n>'t haviitg the s line Unowk-(l.ge of the lar.rkc*, rat-!- rf 
labor, i'v., would l>5 more impc?. d on. 
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Major VT. H. J« Clarke* 72iid 
EQglilandcrs. 


klojor W. Qalbraitkj 85tli Li^ht 
Infontiy. 


Major G. S. WlUtCf 02nd High- 
landers. 


Tlicy could, and 1 tliink lihat all petty ropaivs to Ijavraoks and furni- 
lure could be -well carried out rcgimentally — ^better, ebeaper, and rooro 
quickly in everj’ way tban under the present tyslom, and also more to 
the satisfaction of the regimental authorities. In fact, at most stations, 
the 73nd Higldanders have done a good deal of work for the barrack dc« 
partment. 

No. Tew commanding olllccrs would be able to judge of the neces- 
sity and amount of repairs, and the rates at which payment should be 
made. Even if fully competent to undertake such work, a commanding 
officer has already ample cmplo 3 'mcnt in looking after the health, equip- 
ment, training, and discipline of his men. 

If the barrack furniture were handed over in good order, it could ho 
cheaply kept up rcgimcntally. Under the present sj'stera some slight 
break t.skcs place which is not noted till next month perhaps, and not 
mended until double the damage has supervened for want of the stitch 
in time. 


H. M’li. TlntoWson, No, I don’t tliink it would work well. Commanding officers might 
niont. possibly' differ with their predecessors regarding furniture, work, &o., 

taken over. 

^ asrd I think most of the petty barrack repairs, &o., could bo done in the 

regimental workshops, and arc in fact frequently so undertaken. If the 
commanding officer had a sum of money with which the men could bo 
paid for their work on its .completion, one source of dissatisfaction and 
consequent slack work by soldiers would be removed. There is nothing 
the British soldier seems to feel more than that money is due to him, 
, and that ho is, ns he puts it, kept out of it. This is specially the case 

when working at roads, whore the payment is often kept so long in 
arrears that the men feel half-hearted about the work j and similarly 
regimental workshops would be more popular with soldiers if the pay- 
ment could be more immediate. If a regiment were held responsible for 
keoiiing up the barracks in good repair by the men themselves, it would 
aid to make it more self-dependent. 


13. do you consider to be results of experience in the ■working of the 

medical and hospital system, as practised eenorally in India and during the recent 
operations m Afghanistan p ^ 


Colonel J. A. Bnadoll, l-Sotli 
Seglment. 


Colonel H. R, L. Newdigate, 
Commanding 4Ui Battidion Rifle 
Brigade. 


,Tliat the new system has worked satisfactorily j but I of am opinion 
that one medical officer should he on the strength and always remain 
with each battalion. 

Unsatisfactory ; the system under which medical officers ore being 
constantly changed is not conducive to tlie good of the regiment.' The 
orders to be obeyed by medical officers, whether departmental or regi- 
mental, do not seem to be aceuratoly defined. 

During the recent operations doolies and kabars were frequently 
sent to, or removed from, tbo regimental hospital without my know- 
ledge ; and I tliink that all orders with respect to Native establishments, 
whether hospital or not, should he conveyed through the conunanding 
officer. 


Colonel H, S. Coctrane, T.O., 
Oomnianding dSrd Light Infnntry. 

Lieutennnt-Colonel T. Bowlnnd, 
Ccmmaiiding I'Stli Fusiliers. 


Licntenent-Colonel W. D. Tomr- 
enn, 1.17th Segiment. 


I have not had any experience. 

I think, taking it in the abstract, the system was successful; but 
the details during the war were very faulty. Once a man was admitted 
into the field or base hospital, all trace was lost of him, very seldom 
any return being sent of bis transfer from one hospital to another ; 
discharge, &c., and kits, arms, &c., were constantly lost. 

Except during the recent operations in Afghanistan, I have had expe- 
rience of the re^mentnl system only. TVe have in the l-17th hitherto 
been particularly fortunate in our medical officers and senior medical 
subordinates, and the system in quarters has worked comfortably and 
well. 

The recently adopted hospital arrangement for field service was not 
carried out during the recent operations wuthout considerable friction. 

Energetic advocates of the system have tried hard to prove it a com- 
plete success at the expense of the fighting portion of the army. 
Eeg^enta were- indented upon to famish hospital clerks, hospilnl 
sergeants, hospital orderlies, in large numbers. At Luudi Kotal 
the 1-1 7th Keginient had at one time 33 trained soldiers doing 
orderly duty in the hospital whioh might have been equally well 
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done by men not equally fit to carry rifles. The regimental bospitab 
were denuded oE medicines, instruments, and oE the medical subordi- 
nates to an inconvenient extent. All the hospital establishments were 
nnder-handed in the subordinate grades, and although in theory the field 
hospital was intended to be divisible to any extent, in practice it was 
not so. 

Tire system o£ worhing hospitals in India is generally good. I sug- 
gest the general hospital system being adopted instead of the regi- 
mental, as a means of greatly reducing expenditure. For instance, at 
Ferozepore, where there is a British infantry regiment, and two batte- 
ries of artillery, there might he one instead of two distinct hospital 
establishments. There are 62 Native hospital servants attached to each 
British regiment, when 40 would suifice. This is in addition to 13 pur- 
veyor servants who could easily do the work for all the troops. 

I cannot give an opinion about the working of the system in Af- 
ghanistan. 

Surgeons sbonld he kept attached to their own regiments, even if the 
general ho^ital system is adopted. 

As regards the medical systejn, the constant changing of medical 
oflicers from their charge appears a very undesimhlc arrangement as 
compared with those officers being permanently gazetted to corps. 

The medical and hospital system, as practised in India, works well, 
and the soldier is comfortahle ; but I consider there would be a great 
saving if separate hospitals were abolished, and the sick of every regi- 
ment, European and Native, treated in one central hospital, as then 
only ono establishment would be needed. The soldier would also benefit 
in one way, as the younger medical officers would he kept up to the 
mark, by supervision and contact with others more learned than himself. 
I would attach a medical officer to each regiment, who should move 
with it from station to station, and at other times he should work 
under supervision of the station staff. 

I cannot say that I consider the new system of a general or field 
hospital is any improvement on the regimental system ; nor do I think 
it lins worked satisfactorily in the Khybor pass, where my regiment has 
been stationed for the last four months. 

My experience of the working of the medical sj-stem in India is that 
it is fairly good in comparison with that which obtains at home. 

The surgeon-major is sufficiently permanent to become acquainted 
with those who have to fall under his care ; harmonious working liota-ccn 
the regimental and medical authorities has time to develop itself. As 
regards the junior medical officers, a more permanent connection between 
them and tlie corps with which they are doing duly appears dcsimhlc. 

The hospital' system appears to be excellent. 

Applying the question to the recent operations in Afghanistan, I am 
unable to reply. 

I am of opinion that the hospital system works well, everything being 
provided for the comfort and recovery of the patients. 

The hospital equipment for small parlies on the march i.s nnneecBs.a- 
rily lai'go and costly. The stores of clothing are seldom Titip.sckcd ; the 
servants arc seldom wanted; and as the railways offer fncilitics for 
sending sick men to the nearest hospital, the cost of earri.ige and the 
wear and tear of transport of nnncce-ssary articles might he saved. 

I am of opinion that the present medical system contrasts very nn- 
favorahly with the old system, the present system being injurious to 
rcgimcniiil interests, by the liability of conslaat changes of medical 
officers. 

Tlic regimental lio.spital acts well in lime of peace ; but on service in 
the field the general htwjiif.al system, with ono medical olilcer allaebcd 
to each regiracut, is both for economy as well ns cilieicncy the most 
desirable. 

It avoukl he advantagcou.s and, 1 think, economical to do away avith 
the double system of apothec-arios and hnspital sergeants, as well as 
orderiic.s, by employing the army hosjutal corps in India. 

Tlieso experienres seem to me to ]>oiDt to the ro-e.'lab1ishmcnt of 
regimental hospitals and medical oflic'TS j wliih- at certain stations 
large goncml hospitals should Ik: estahlisherl and kept up in p'rtmnel 
and so that they might furni.rii tile divi.rionnl ho'j'itats in the 

field. Into these general" hospitals might !«• drawn from time to time 
the men to he invalided from ri'giments to England, thus keepiug 
regiments as free as possible from impedimenta. 

1 am strongly of opinion that the medical officers who have sa mneh 
to do with the comfort and'welfare of a rrgiment, enght to belong to it. 
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Tlicro has scarcely been a system in operation on which to give an 
opinion. The regimental one has not been aholishotl, nor has the base 
and station hospilnl sj-slem been properly established. 

There arc - many reasons, I boliovo, why the old regimental i^stcm 
should disappear; but I am of opinion that under the new one medieal 
otficers, not hiiowing their patients, would not lake the same interest in 
them as the regimental surgeons did. 

I should like to sec one surgeon gazetted to a regiment and remain 
with it for five years. lie would soon become acquainted with the men 
and they would have more confidence in him than in an entire stnanger. 
Of course, he would pass on all serious cases to the base or station 
hospital. 

Favorable. 

I think, on the U'hole, it worked well ; but owing to the nature of 
the country, had the troops marched much, it might have been diflicnlt 
for a base hospital to have accomp.anicd them, so that perhaps a general 
hospital, supplemented by a regimental one, might bo an improvement. 
There should, however, he an army hospilnl corps, as the present system 
of suddenly drawing non-commissioned officers and privates (who are 
probably now to the work) from regiments, where their scn'iccs are 
urgentl 3 ' required, only leads to confusion and does not ensure the men 
best fitted for the position of hospital sergeants and orderlies getting 
these appointments. 

1 am of opinion that the regimental system of mcdie.-il and hospital 
organiz-ation, ns practised in India generally, has a cramping ctfccton 
the development of the efficiency of the department, injurious to regi- 
mental interests. 

1 am of opinion that the dnties of a mcdic.al officer arc those of 
general sorvieo and not particular to any corps. He should, therefore, 
ho classed ns an officer of the general staff, and he interchangeable in 
stations under the orders of the senior medical officer approved by the 
commanding officer of the station. 

In the recent operations in Afghanistan the garrison system was 
.adopted in the Khyber column, and the great advantages of it over the 
regimental system wore, I believe, fully recognized. 

There is only ono point about it to which I should wish to refer, and 
that is that the medical officer appointed to the regimental charge would 
probably be the junior of his rank ; this being naturally and even 
necessarily the case, it seems to me that his incxpericnco disqualifies 
him for independence in such a responsible position. He would also, 
generally speaking, be detioient in influence with the regimental author- 
ities. 

Under tkoEC drcurastances, 1 conceive that the senior medic.al officer 
of stations (not being the deputy surgeon-genei-al), should he the 
responsible officer for all regimental questions of hy^ene, the junior 
officer in regimental medical charge being merely his irresponsible 
deputy in tbose matters. 

The visits of tlie senior medical officers of stations to regiments 
should be of such frequenej’’ as to enable him to keep under observation 
all deta^ of hygiene comicoted with them. 

Commanding officers should have both official and unofficial access 
to their sick in garrison hospitals : the former by pre-arrangement 
made through the station staff officer ; and the latter at the ordinary 
visiting hour fixed by the medical officer for all private visitors. 

In the Khyber column, I observed that men detained sick for tbo 
day were allowed to return to their company tents against the hospital 
regulations, on the ground that no tent was allowed to the hospital for 
these men. The practical etfcct w'as a large incrense of non-available 
men for duty and a falling-off in the efficiency of the regiments 
concerned owing to the impossibility of sufficient observation of the 
cases. A rule requiring commanding officers to supply tents to the 
regimental hospital according to the numbers detained for observation is 
required. 

I consider that the abolition of the regimental system is a very grave 
mistake. In olden times, when doctors belonged to a regiment, they 
knew the habits, constitutions, and previous bistoij' of the officers and 
. men under their charge — an obvious advantage in treating disease, 
attended a man through bis illness, and bad the whole responsi- 
bility of bis case. Now a patient may be treated by half a dozen doctors 
in as -many days, none of them having ever seen him before, possibly 
each holding dfiBEeront views as to the tientment of the case'ond adoiit- 
ing different cures. In such oireumstanoes, what sympathy can there 
be between the doctor and his patient, and bow can the latter feel that 
poufidence which so often largely contributes to recovery ? 
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Tho regimental Ej-slcm kept the sick o£ regiments and batteries 
apart from cacli other, and thercrore in many small bodies. The general 
hospital system collects all these small and isolated bodies into one 
central spot. The espericnco o£ years teaches us that, in a great major- 
ity o£ epidemics o£ cholera, the hospitals have furnished the earlier 
cases presumably because the sick are more pr,one to that terrible scourge 
than the healthy. That it is believed to be communicable is evident from 
the measures invariably adopted to shake it oil — dispersion and isolation ; 
and 1 fancy few will be fonnd to contest this theory. 

Yet, in the f .aoe of this fact and this almost universal belief, we deliber- 
ately adopt a system which exposes all the sick o£ a force or garrison 
to the same danger, and deprives them of that chance of csc.apo which, 
in smaller bodies, they would have. 

On service, when regiments are actually moving about, a field hos- 
pital is a necessity, because it relieves corps and batteries of the incum- 
brance of their sick. But as soon as standing camps afe formed, the 
field hospital shoidd be broken up and the regimental system again rc- 
, sorted to. 

There appears to be no reason why a proportion of medical officers 
and subordinates with tents, medicines, doolies, &e., &e., should not be 
detached by regiments and batteries to form a field hospital when such 
a measnre is necessary. 

Tho field hospital, or general hospital, system may be more ccono- 
mie.al than tho regimental, hut it does not work well in pr.aclice. At 
least such is the inference to be deduced from what has happened here 
at Lundi Kot.al, where, after long trial, the field hospital was broken up 
. and the sj'stem of regimental hospitals reverted to. 

Major J. D. Dj-son-taaric. 3tth Along tho Khyhcr route the soldiers were not fond of leaving their 

regimental hospitals for treatment in field and base general hospitals ; 
and tho necessary transport of wounded officers and men for treatment 
to distances immediately after undergoing excitement, fatigue, and 
wounds, I feel sure, cannot he otherwise than injurious. 

Major w. n. J. fUorko, 72i>d lu my opinion the old regimental sj-stem is the one that works best, 
HigUandm. tjuartors and on service. By this system the medical officers of 

a regiment come to know the men, understand their constitutions and 
habits, which in illness or epidemic must be of great advantage and 
therefore they are able to give move particular attention to any man who 
from constitution, debility, or other causes may retjuiro extra care. 

Whereas in a general hospihd none of tho medical officers know any 
thing about the patients previous to their admission. Another thing is, 
tho medical officers arc frequently changed, and the same officer does not 
attend the patient thronghout his illness. 

In tho jircsonl system there never seems to ho available medical 
officers to send with detachments. I have at present two detnebmonts 
away from bead-quarters, consisting of two companies eacli, in charge 
of medical subordinates. 

One has not been able to judge of the working of (bo field hospital 
on service in Afghanistan, as, since it was formed, no active ojicrations 
have taken jdace, but in niy opinion all the doolie.s, &e., being under 
care of the medical officer in charge of (lie field hospital, and wbicli arc 
all to be collected in some one spot, would never work. Regiments that 
have been figbling might and most likely would bo loner dislances from 
Ibo places selected, and tberefore in the first place it would be not only 
most difficult to find the spot, but in the mcniitimc the men womulwl 
would have to remain in some instances for long periods on lbc‘ battle- 
field before they could be removed. 

1 have also heard, and hi some instauec.= know, that lliero is grc.il 
difficulty in procuring medical comforl.s for the men by the pn-eiit 
arraiigcmciU . 

Isow ill the mutiny, when the regimental system was working, I 
never beard of any eoniplaint,®. 

ji Soth l.iglit The regimental bosjiitnl system, ns c.arried out in India, is jHijiular 

with the soldiers, who like to be treated near their enmradts and frifiids-. 
Its pr.ictieal advantages were more markeil while icgimentai medic.al 
appoint iiient.s were permanent than now, when surgeons are liable to bo 
moved at any moment, lluriiig about three nioiitlis at I.iiekiiow 
six iiiixlical officers sncrcssivcly were in ebargo of my rcginniii. llo" 
recuU being that from their want of experienec of tin* habits, eliarae- 
teis, and ronslitiilioiis of iiidiviiiii.a]s, ro.'ilingcring ln'caine i>'>='ibli"', and 
serious illnc'S was smut time? dbregarde*!. 

Tliero seems little doubt that a sy«<. m of gemcr.il fg.irri.oti} lie-.-pita's 
afionls great facilities for elieeking cxiamditu-e, an>! 'an Is. w.ttlitd 
. with greater economy than a number of s^j- irate rigiiiuiu.il < '-‘.ibi;.;,. 

incuts; but in mo-t c.anteiiments, tli- ctnlraliratieu of ho^j-ital- would 
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involve llio erection ol new Iniildings at a cost far exceeding any possi- 
ble gain from sabsequent relrcnelimcpt. 

Whatever the eyetem ' adopted in quarters, active service impera^ 
lively demands the concciitnilion of medical resources in divisional, l)ase, 
and field liospiialn. 

During the first months of the ICuram campaign, though hase hospi- 
tals were formed, each corps had its own field hospital with an nii- 
wicld^' cstnbliohincnt of followers, camp equipage, and medical com- 
forts, on a scale in accordance with the requirements of a possible maxi- 
mum of ensunltios by wounds and sickness. 

On 20th November, the several hospitals wore brought together at 
Vciwar, and on 4th December, the wounded having beoji sent back to 
Kurain, the regimental system was resumed and remained in force until 
1.110 end of Afarch. 

It then seemed probable tliat our furflicr advance for at least four 
marches would be opposed, and tlint we should have to save ourselves 
from our advanced base at Aliklicl, and it was at once apparent that 
if every regiment must bo hampered with the care of its own sick and 
wounded, the force would he nmcli less enicicnt than if the hospitals 
could be massed in charge of a portion of the column, leaving the 
remainder free for action. 

A divisional hospital was therefore formed for British troops, and 
was organized in four sections, each complete in all rc.epcets, and rcadj', 
if required, to accompany a detached brigade at a momcnl's notice. 

One medical officer was detailed to remain with each corps, and was 
allotted a small quantity of appliances and medicines, a tent for the 
temporary reception of urgent cases, and three doolies; the remaining 
establishments and supplies being taken iqi for the divisional hospital 
and ambidancc corps. 

One immediate result wn.s a reduction of 40 per cent, in the c.arriage 
required for hospital camp equipage and equipment, and in purveyor’s 
stores nnd_ establishment, provision being made for the possible average 
of oasunlties _ Ibrongboufc the column, instead of, as previously, for the 
possible maximum of casualties in each of its units. 

Preparations were also made to form a Native divisional bospitnl, 
but the project was abandoned in consequenee of tbe difficulty of nurs- 
ing_ and cooking for men of many different castes without tlie aid of 
their comnidcs. • This difficulty should bo carefully considered before our 
next campaign. 


14. State your views as to tlio efficiency of llic arrangements in cantonments and 
on field service for tlie transport of the sick, both in jjersontiel and vnUericl, and give 
any practical suggestions which, may occur to you as likely, if acted on, to improve 
efficiency or reduce expenditure. 


Colonel J. A. KnddeU, l«2Stlx 
Begixnent* 


liiontonant'Colonol T. Rowland, 
Commanding l«5th Fosiliors. 


XiieQtonant'Colonol STaccrccoTa 
l-18tliFoot. 


liiontemmt'Coloncl Ranbeny, 7th 
Fusiliers. 


liieatennnt-Coloncl O. P. Walker, 
, Commanding l-iath Foot. 


The arrangements for the transport of the sick in cantonments and 
in the field, ns far as I have bad exjjerienec, liave worked fairly. I am 
not prepared to suggest any improvemeuts. The medical officers of the 
army will no doubt be able to do so. 

I don't think in cantonments anything more efficient or less costly 
than the doolie can ho used. In war I think mule c.arriage (for monu- 
tainous countries) and ambulance for the plains, when there arc good 
roads, might ho combined with the doolie, with good effect both ns to 
cfficienoy and economy. 

I think the arrangements for the transport of sick are good. 1 am 
informed by tho medical officer in charge of my battalion that the old 
pattern doolie is far better than any of the new ones, being more com- 
fortable for tho sick, lighter and forming a bed at night. Burke's and 
other new pattern domios are so complicated and troublesome to fix 
together that the kahars are pnzzlcd, and the doolies got out of order. 

In cantonments and in tho field the transport of sick is in great 
measure effected by doolies and by doolie bearers, a comfortable but slow 
and expensive means of conveyance. 

In cantonments and on tbe ordinary line of march I would suggest 
a light ambulance cart for horse draught to bo used whenever practicable. 

^ ^‘’■vo no suggestions to make on this head ; it seems to me that 
the present mode m transport for the sick is almost the only feasible 
one m India. The light dandies now in use in tho Khi'bor .Pass seem 
well sidapted. for 'tliQ purpose. 
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Colonel 6. W. Paget, 
Commanding 3dili Pogiment. 


'Licntenant'Coloncl J. S. Hand, 
44ib llcg^mcnt. 


Tilenlonant^Coloncl C. B. Knovrlci^, 
C7tb Bcglucnt. 


Xiicntcnnnt-Cc^onel O. ll.Parlcor, 
02ud lliglilandcr4t 


Mcijor F. Ftepben, 4lii Battalion 
Biflo Urignilc. 


Major r. S. Tcitt, l>25th Foot, 
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It appears to me tiiat the transport oE sick and wounded in doolies, 
carried by sbt bearers (four to carry, two in relief) is unnecessarily heavy 
and expensive. 

The doolie is so close to the ground that the occupant snfCcrs greatly 
from dust. The heavy curtains csoludc air. 

I think a not hammock cot suspended from a hamhoo pole, connected 
with the pole, on oblong frame over the hammock cot with canvas 
water-proof curtains, ns a protection from sun and rain, would he better 
and lighter ; it could be canied by three hearers (instead of sis) quicker, 
and with greater comfort to the occupant. 

Xiight spring carts, with high wheels, huilt on European principles, 
with cither mnle or bullock draft, would, I think, be an improved 
method of transport. 

■Nothing could be worse than the two-wbcelcd bullock sick cart in 
use in the Madras presidency. It is only fit to pick up men on the 
line of march who fall ont from sore feet or other slight causes. Jlcn 
suCering from serions ailments have been known to walk in preference 
to sitting or lying in the carts. Any carriage conveyance for sick should 
he four-wheeled. There is no conveyance like the doolie, the hearers 
for which should ho enlisted and armed, and then attached to the 
hospital cslahlishments under the control of the army hospital corjis. 

I would suggest the organization of a " bearer corps ” in connection 
with the transport service, to he utilized not only for the transport of 
sick, hnt also hospital stores and such other supplies as may be deemed 
necessary. 

Light doolies,' mnnchccis, or dandies should ho specially construct- 
ed. Mules are neither economical nor Euitable for transport of sick. 
The forage for a mule (not including grass) would he about equal to the 
rations of six men. I make now mention of cooking ntcnsils, &c., 
since, with a properly organized corps, the weight of each - individual 
share would he unworthj’- of notice, and I have experienced that in cooly 
corps the men alwn^ made their own arrangements, for carrying their 
cooking pots in addition to tlieir authorized loads. 

Tl>o arrangements in cantonments I consider satisfactory. 

Eor field service, I would recommend that a corps of trained dooHc- 
bearers he kept on a permanent establishment so as to bo ready when 
required. 

I am of opinion that a good serviceable light doolio is still a 
desideratum. 

In cantonments good, hnt in the field most of the doolies are too 
heavy. Dr. Hamilton's is, I think, the best. The kahars arc in 
many cases almost useless. 

A lighter doolie than the one now in use would ho an improvement 
in time of war — a proportion of doolie-hearers to he done away with 
and mules suhstitnted for the carriage of men only slightly wounded 
or slight ca.ses of sickness. Three mules only require one altcndant, 
while a doolie requires six men and one mule. 

I would wish to suggest that all k.almrs employed tor the transport 
of sick should he not below a given standard of physique and ttrengtb, 
and that, in common with all other followers, they should ho fonnwl 
into organized coin)xinics and sections. 

Each set of kahars should ho taught to obey No. 1 of hi« set. In 
war the sets would be broken up into cadres, filled up vWth hired kah.ars 
to the extent deemed ncce.ssary, or fresh complete sets would ho inter- 
mingled with the trained ones. 

In peace the men should he regularly engaged, and their pay should 
he fixed at a rate somewhat higher than at pro'enl; the dilTon-uec, how- 
ever, being hauded over in a lump sum on discharge in lien of pension 
on coinjilclion of a stated period, or on comi>lction of several distinct 
periods of service. 

No slopi>.nges of pay as a punishment should he allowwl. Their 
work and the hours of work should he carefully regulated to pri-vont 
misappliealion or excess of work. 

That they should l>c drilled and daily practised in onrrying il<-..ilics, 
weighted, in order to preserve their csip'abililios unimpaired. 

On the march they should never l>e allowoil to carry any portion of 
their clothing or cooking utensils in the doolies. 

In the Khyl'er colnnin 1 frerjuentlv obscrvcil a misuse of the <lr.S'lies 
to the detriment of the service, clothing and refre-linirnts l-atig carried 
in them for officers and men instead of their Injiiig kept in unijncsti'iu- 
ahlc readtui ss for sick men. 
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Additional Bemarla. 

1 bog to enggeeb that there c.an hardly he a -n-idcr field for economy 
than in the thorough systematizing of the h 3 'gionc and disciplinary 
medical treatment of British soldiers. 

To clothe, feed, house, and train them so as to develop the best 
condition of physique as well as to counteract depressing influences in 
climate, and ill-managed exercise which tend to the dctcrioriation of 
their physique. ■ It is in these matters that there is still room for im- 
proved clfieienoy, and hence economy. First, I would bring to notice 
that the principle of selecting men for change of climate to the hills, 
and other benefits of the same nature, induces amongst them an unseen 
but baneful competition for such selection. 

A private soldier of about thirteen j-cars’ service once said to me that 
it was generally considered amongst the men to be a good thing for 
their future prospects in the second term of service to have men invalid- 
ed to the hills and to have the record of it in their medical history 
sheets. I believe this to be a widespread feeling which requires 
checking. 

I would suggest that the drafts of the year from England should be 
sent to the hills, immediately on arrival, to season for upwards of a j'oar. 

There they should be formed into tuslnielion hailaliona under selected 
regimental oflicers and non-commissioned oflicers. 

That men invalided from their regiments should bo sent to some 
other station on the plains (irrespective of presidency) considered most 
suitable to their disease, and where at the same time their services could 
be better utilized than on the hills. 

Should n greater eliange bo absolutely necG.=saiy', they might be 
sent to the Cape or Mediterranean stations ; but, until they become 
time-expired, very few should bo allowed to go to the hills or home to 
England. 

If the drafts sent oiit from home were first sent to the hills to 
season, I am of opinion that the general average of health in British 
regiments would be mnch improved. 

If this plan wore adopted, 1 would then further recommend _ that 
regiments should be kept in India for t^ventj'-fivo j'cars, their linked 
battalions remaining at home. Changes amongst the officers and non- 
conimlssioncd officers would be bj"- roster in both battalions taken together 
subject to the modifications of voluntary exchanges, and amongst the 
men by drafts of recruits coming in and time-expired men going out. 

A colonel commanding a British regiment in India some years ago 
told me that at Agra he had received a draft of some two hundred 
weedy-Iooking boys. They were pronounced in the regiment to be 
utterly unfit for service in India, and he himself did not expect to be 
able to molte anything of them. 

Shortly afterwards the regiment was ordered to Ranikhet, and -it - 
was there he pointed out to me several specimens of the same 'draft, the 
whole of which ho told mo lilie those I saw had under the wonderfully 
favoring influence of the mountain air of the Himalayas turned out 
ns fine a set of j'onng soldiers as could well be desired. 

Reverting to the consideration of the first paragraxih of these sug- 
gestions, I have, in the replies to the Commission's questions, mado_ a 
few remarks in regard to clothing. In regard to feeding, I would in- 
vite attention to the curried peppciy masses of dried-np lean meat which 
forms the daily food of om' soldiers in India ; to the issues of beer at 10 
and 12 o’clock in the day consumed on empty stomachs ; to the dram of 
spirits taken neat in the evening. Is there no room for economy in all 
this? 

In regard to housing witness the barracks, draughty and hot in the 
hot weather, and ill-ventilated for cold and wet weather. Much atten- 
tion has been paid to the subject, and great expense has been incurred 
on account of barracks. I am aware it is onlj"^ unfortunate that the 
subject of ventilation should have been so little' understood until recent- 
ly. "We see long narrow buildings with doors and windows exactly 
opposite one another. The wind mows through in one direction, in the 
monsoons generally too strong, cold, or damp to be agreeable : but there 
is-no choice between leaving open or shutting the doors and windows 
between draughtiness and no ventilation. 

The walls of thin heat-conducting material, roofs of the same. 
Punkahs only nominally worked. Floors and foundations which draw 

P®|®onoua gases of the ground into the buildings. 

All the above are defects existing in stations in India where I have 
served. 

For ill-managed exercise : in one regiment of British infantry we 
morning drill for every man throughout the year; in 
anowmr, not only of none, birt of parades even a minimum. Are the 
results of such striking differences investigated and allowed a duo' 
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■wciglifc in tlio general icgnlations of the serviqc, or arc regiments left 
practically to their own desires except for one annual inspection ? 

I have frequently heard of medical officers interfering to limit the 
amount of work performed by the men; but has the department practi- 
cally taken up the question of ensuring that a necessary amount of daily 
, exercise or labor is performed ? 1 think not j and yet it must bo allowed 

by all that the latter is a tineg\ta von to health and strength everywhere. 

mjox H. P. Ptarson, 12tli Poot service is efficiently performed in cantonments, bnt I am of 

opinion that a lighter and more serviceable doolie than the old pattern 
one might be introdnecd with advantage both there and in the field. 

Much more enre in the selection of kahars for field service is needed 
than was exercised before the late campaign. Many men were sent np 
as kahars who confessedly had never carried a doolie in their lives ; some 
of those were brought np from the Madras presidency. A considcrahlo 
proportion of the kahars who accompanied the Peshawar Valley Force 
were wretched creatures at the outset, and quite unfit from one cause or 
another to carry a doolie. Some were aged and infirm, some sviifcring 
from disease. Many died in tlie field, and before tbe campaign had begun 
a fortnight, the base hospital at Peshawar was crammed with thorn. 

Railroads and roads have, as a necessary consequence, diminished the 
breed of kahars, and it would be quite impossible to find men of the old 
, stamp in sufiieicntnumbers for an extensive campaign. But at all events, 
able-bodied men might he selected for the service of the sick, cspeciiilly 
when such high wages were offered as was the case in the late 
war. 

The doolie is the most comtortahle mode of conveyance for an in- 
juicd or sick man with which 1 am acquainted. 

I think the arrangement in cantonments is all right. 

But in the field they are very far from it. 

The only improvement i.ean suggest is a lighter doolie, hut still 
strong enough to stand the wear and te.ar ; the present one is very heavy, 
almost useless, in hill warfare, and lighter ones lately invented will not 
stand the work. 


Mujor J. D. Dysoji-Iiaurlc, 3'ltli 
Toot. 

Kojor'W. H. J. Clnrko« 72nd 
Ui^blanders. 


Major tv. OalbraUh. 86Ui Kglit ^ Nothing cnu be more unmiUtaiv in appc.'itnncc than the straggling 
““ _ line of doolies manned by struggling kahars, which ordinarily repro- 

Ecnts the hospital of a British regiment on the march in India. 

Since the opening of cart-roads to the hill stations the doolio has no raison d’etre, its discomfort 
is so prcat.'that tho patient, if able to drag himself along, will get out and walk to escape from its 
abominable motion and close atmosphorc, thick with dust raised by the bearers' feet. 

For the transport of sick in the plains, I suggest the introduction of a four-wheeled, covered 
nmhulauco wagon IS feet long and 0 feet wide (inside measurement), with four moveable scats, two 
on each side, each 6 foot long, 18 inches wide and 18 inches high. 

The seals should have double planks, so that on being taken np and laid across from side to side, 
they W'onld form a bed of the same size as the floor of the wagon and IG inches above it. 

Bach wagon would contain ton patients sittinp’, or four lying down, the latter having their 
mattresses audhedding, the former their blankets folded to sit upon. 

Assuming that two-fifths of the patients must be carried in a reenmbent position, and that 
three-fifths^ can travel sitting up, wo should require eight wagons tor fitly patients, eh., live wagons 
each o.arrying four sick, and tlivoe wagons each carrying ten sick. 

Tho comp.arativo cost of carrying 50 patients for ono month in doolies and in wagons is as 
follows :-i-- 


60 doolies — 

require 300 kahars, at Rs. 7 
G mates, at Rs. 9 


Per mcn.cn. 


S,100 

8J- 


S wagons-— 

require 3" hired bullocks, at Bs. 15 each 


Total cost ... 2,lu-i 


4V0 


Monthly balance in favor of wagons for every 50 patients ... ... l,C7-t 

Tire difference helwcen the origin.al cost of doolies and wagons would soon bo covered by this 
econotny, and tlio wagons would bo extremely' useful in care of anv' sudden er.enfe or disturbance 
requiring the iminedi.ato despatch of a small force to an outlying district, when each would take 12 
or 14 men with arms and accoutrements, and would disembark them even in the holiest weather 
comparatively fresh and ready for iiumvdiato action. 

In case of <*jH'rations across tho frontier, the wagons would ho available to aid in bringing nipplifs 
as tar as carl traffic might be pKictieable. 

M hen the Kmam force crossed the frontier, Britfeh cor|w were supplied with eight donhVv and 
Pifk trar.»rcrt cn sciivc serriw wfcm wsgi'M caar.it 1^" ‘5*'«dics, and Native troops with two dcolics ncd 
travel. _ _ , eight dandies for evt ry har.iittd fighting men. 

IJoolii's har-ing six and dandies fotir Kahars each, with a few s'jiare men, ai.d one mate to evt ty 
fitly, one class of followers alone numhorod more than half as many as the fighlicg men of tlTc 

5 ? 
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column, liras adding enormously to the demands tipon the commiseatial and transport departments 

for ° carriage of food from llawnl Pindi to Kuram was Ps. 0-0-0 per maund, ro that 

including free rations, pay, Avarm-clotliing, and transport from distant stations in India, e.aeh haluir 
has cost the State nbout Ks. 18 per mensem since the comnionccini'iit of the eainimign. 

Meanwhile, a large mimher of tlioao first entcrlaincd were so nscless tliat llu-y had to he cent 
• haolr to their homes. , , . ^ 

To supplement the sick transport camel Kajairitis were ordered in Ocloiicr, and imiles were on 
several occasions emidoycd for patients who were not tw ill to ride. 

As far as I can recollect, the l-ajawais did not avrivctill February ; liiey were then tried v.'ith Native 
troops, and I can state from personal enquiries that the patients invariably preferred them to dandies. 
With regard to the above arrangcmenls, T am of opinion that when a foree operates n( such a dis- 
tance from its base tliat it may he obliged to carry forward its siek and wounded, as would have been 
Uie case had the Kuram force crossed the Shutargai-dnn, their sick transport should he provided for 
at lc.ast Id" per cent, of its total strength. 

If such transport is furnished exclusively by knhnrs, they will mimher nearly ns in-nny as the 
fighting men, and, being generally worse clothed nnd sheltered, they will probably have ns many 
sick. If those are carried, we shall ho in the .'inoinalous position of having to feed and defend a large 
and costly establishment which will ho inc.ipablo of rendering ns any service in return. 

I would, therefore suggest that, in all nelivc operations hei'ond the limit of cart-roads, sick 
transport be provided ns follows for every hundred fighting men, viz ., — ■ 
di Doolies of a lighter patlom than the standard pattern. 

S Selected camels, each can-ying two iitjaica/is. 

4 Selected mules for patients well enough to ride, nnd capable on an emergency of carryieg 
two wounded men in kajaicais a short distance, so ns to be utilized in action. 

The only equipment required "would he one strong surcingle of ordinary girthing material for 
c.ach mule, with a piece of stout nmcnr sown by its centre to tbc sorcinglc above the muie's wither. 
The patient’s blanket folded nnd laid above the straw pads of tbc mule would form a corafortablo 
saddle, kept in its place by the surcingle ; nnd the loose ends of the nairar, tied above the front of 
the saddle, would form loop stirrups of anj* desired length. 

The suggested cstahlishincnt would provide emriage for Id per cent, of the entire force, and, when 
compared with the present arrangements for the transporter only 1 0 per cent prc-sents an economy 
in expenditure, sufficient to outweigh any objection that can he raised to its inlruduction. A glance 
at the following figures will show the jusUoo of this nssertion. 

Comparative statement of the eosl of earrpinp 10 per cent, of British troops in doolies anil H per cent, in 

the manner s«pgesU-tl. 

Ten doolies require CO k.alinrs and one mate. 

Es. 

System "A” ... ^ Each knhnr costs ... ... 13 a month. 

Cl kahars cost Es. Cl X IS, or ... ...1,003 ,, 


...i: 


System " B ’ 


4 doolies rcqnirc 24 kahars nnd one mate. 

25 kahars at Es. IS ... 

3 camels (earring C l-ajaien^s) at Es. 15 

4 mules at Es. 13 

Total cost of carrpng 14 men 


Comparing these totals, we find that system ''B” gives 40 pcr-ccnt. more canying power than 
system "A," with a reduction of over 60 per cent, in expenditure. I'aking a larger instance, the 
Kuram force at present contains 3,700 European troops. I am therefore prohahlj' with in the mark in 
estimating that, taking the average of the eight months from November 1S7S to June 1870, the 
total strength of British regiments and batteries in the Khyber, Kuram, and Kandahar columns 
amounted to 10,000 men. The cost of providing sick transport for 10 per Cent, of these, or 1,000 
™der system “ A,” is for one month Es. 1,008 X 100, or Es. 1,00,800. 

E, r* cent,, or 1,400 men, under sj-stem " B ” is Es. 547 X, 100, or Es. 
54,700. This leaves a net gain of 400 extra men carried and Es. 55,100 saved monthly, or, for the 
period of eight months, Ks. 4,40,300. 

These figures, though startling, do not reprosent all the advantages of the proposal, for I have 
not yet talcen into account the number of camels or other tranqiort animals that it would set free 
to supply the general requirements of the polumn. 

_I may assume that the average distance over which the food-snpplies of the three columns were 
earned was at least as great os from Kohat to Pciwar, or, including the return journey, one month’s 
1 camels. The free ration for each' follower (see Cabul papers) weighs one seer, two 
cnittaks and ten-twelfths, or, for a month of 30 days, 35 seers and 6 chittaks, and mlowing that each 
a full load of four maunds, 113 camels will be required to carry a month’s provisions 
tor 612 followers. 

... tt^l number of followers employed in thb transport of the sick with a force of 10,000 men 
will be, under system " A,” — * .> ± i 


TT sirdars CO, total 

Under system " B ” — ’ ’ 

With 400 doolies, kahars, 8:o. 

With 800 camels, sirwans 

With 400 mules, mule-men \\\ 

Total . ... 


G,iao 


2,473 

75 

100 


2,C47 
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' Taking these totals, via find that the earring o£ food for establishmonts employed in sick trans- 
port nriil require under system "A" 1363-91. eamelsj under system "B" 38-1 -20 camels, leaving a 
balance in favor of “B” of 780 camels; and as those 7SU •will he accompanied by 105 sirvrans, who 
must also be fed ■while across the frontier, the gross gain^vill amount to over SOO camels. System " B ” 
however absorbs in sick transport _300 camels and lOO mules, equivalent to 200 camels, or a total of 
600 camels, so that the net gain is only 300 camels. 

To recapitulate, the advantages presented by system " B ” when compared -with that in force 
during the recent campaign are — 

(1) It affords carriage for 400 extra sick. 

(2) It reduces by 3,533 the number of followers to be fed, clothed, defended and generally 
looked after. 

(3) It frees SOO camels, capable of bringing to the front 1,200 maunds of supplies monthly. 

(4) It effects in the campaign of eight months a saving of four and a half lakhs of rupees. 

Mnjor G. 5. TVIiitc, SSnd Higli. The arrangements for the transport of the sick that came under my 
l“der3. notice lately in Afghanistan struck me as bad. 

The doolie-bearers with my regiment were chiefly common coolies, 
not professional kahars. These coolies could barely on fairly level roads 
stagger along \mdcr their empty doolies. The kahars ag.ain in their 
turn became useless on the rough hill-side. Hill-men, accustomed to 
the work, alone are capable of carrying disabled" men when it comes to a 
climb, and are of -vital importance. Without them the first man down 
must cither he loft to his fate — ^generally no uncertain one — or prove 
an anchor to the force to which be belongs. 


D. 

. ’ ABTIIiLEBY. 

1. "Witli tlio present establisliment, could every gun in Iiorse, field, mountain, 
and licavy batteries be placed in tbe field, and in bow short a time ? 


priradicr General c. G. Arboth- No. The numbers required of men and horses to admit of every 

being placed in the field must vary according to the season of the 
year. At the end of April, for instance, when the annual drafts of men 
and horses have joined their hattcrics, all that would he required would 
bo additional horses to complete batteries of horse and field artillery to 
their proper strength for service in the field, and also about 10 per cent, 
on the ordinary establishments to replace horses considered fit for ordi- 
nary drill, hut too old, &c., for active service. According to present 
service csbthlishments, the numbers required to complete arc 22 for a 
battery of horse artillery and 20 for a field battery, or 1,128 in nil. On 
a groat emergency, the present cstahlishmcnt of a battery of horse 
artillcrj- (1781 might be made to suffice, hut field batteries must liavo 
additional horses. I therefore think that under this head, to meet a 
sudden cmoigcncy, about 400 horses would suffice. To replace horses 
unfit from ago and other causes for active service, at least 700 are 
required for horse and ficlil artillery. Therefore, under the most favor- 
nhlc conditions, to place every gun of hor.se and field artillcrv in the 
field, about 1,100 horses would he required at once ; and to distribute 
these horses would lake nearly a month. If it -were nceess.iry to place 
all these guns in the field early in the cold season before the arrival of 
the nnnu.al drafts, about 500 nou-commissioned officers and men would 
be required, as at that season Ihcro is alw.ays a largo porcenfage of men 
unfif for active service. About 700 horses also would be required in 
addition to the numbers already given to replace tbe annual eastings, or 
about 1,800 liorscs in all. Tbc'rcforo at tbe eommeneement of tbe cjld 
season there wonld be required, to place in the field every gun, horse, 
field, heavy and mountain, at least — 

Hon-cummissioued officers and men ... 500 

Horses ... ... ... 1,‘;00 

And these could not he obtained in less than tbrcc monfb=. Tlte 
iinporlod bor.ses, moreover, would be «ns'',a«aned and iinfif forbanl work. 
1 say '‘im]iortcd borse.s," because tbe number of artilK-ry dmuglit liorscs 
required could not be prorund in tbe o;>en market ; for tb.y arc not in 
tbe country, and it is not to bo sujipcsed tb.it Govemmenf would go in 
the unneec.^sary expense of maintaining a reserve of horses siifilci' at to 
meet the requirements for active service of the whole of the li.jrsc and 
field artillery in India. A rcei'DiiaUe Ti'=ervc, h-.v.-ever, should be main- 
tained ; and on this point 1 have submitted my opiniwii in r-.'idy to 
paper It. 
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No, tliou^Ti battcrici at, tbe end of the trooping Eeason, -when Iho 
drafts bavo joined, may bo considered most efficient j in the event of 
tbeir being required for service and medically examined, many men 
■would bo found unfit for field service, tbongb doubtless perfectly capajilo 
of doing garrison or station duties. 

The rcquiremonls for ten batteries for tlic Khybor .end Kuram forces 
in Afghanistan at tlip end of 1878 -were 105 men, while the same ten 
batteries, when again completed for service this month (nine months 
aftorwaids), required no less than 24 1. 

3?rom the ahovo it may, therc[oro,_ I think, be assumed that an. 
average of 7 to 8 per cent, would bo required for every battoiy when first 
required to take the field: 

As regards tlie lime in which they could be placed in tbe field, 
batteries can always bo completed from others which remain in garrison 
without any delay, and the rest depends upon the time taken to provide 
carriage and commissariat. This again depends upon local circumstances 
and sources of supply; but once tbe above is supplied, batteries should 
he able to take the field in twelve hours. 


I consider that with the present cstahlishmcnt every gun could be 
at once placed effectively in the field, but for the purpose of a campaign 
time must bo allowed for a battery to obtain its extra horses, second line 
of wagons, &o, ; and as the length of that time will vary so much with 
the locale of the battery, &c., it is impossible to calculate it. 


I think that 110 horses would ho sufficient, hut that ns two gun- 
ners are now carried on the nxlcfcree scats of the guns, and somonroes 
three g^unners on the limber instead of two, some change might he carried 
out. There would be room on the first lino of wagons for 12 and some- 
times 18 men; and the weight of the gun-carriage is increased by the 
weight of three men. The Artilleiy Hand-book for Tield Service for the 
12-poander B. L. Armstrong of the same weight as Mark 1 0-poundcr 
gives eight horses for each gun. The only non-commissioned officers that 
must have horses are the battoiy surgeon-major, six sergeants ns the 
Nos. 1 of the guns, one sliooing-smith, one trumpeter, one uon-commie- 
sioued officer attached to the first lino of ■wagons and one to iho second 
line. Tlie farrier, one shocing-smith, one ■trumpeter, and the non-com- 
missioned officers ■who act now as markers might he on the wagons j 
the Nos. 1 could mark when necessary. 


1 

s 

■a 

4 

Equipment. 

Drauglii. I Biding, j 

Total. 

6 

Guns 

43 


48 

6 

"Wagons 

SC 


36 

• a. 

Staff sergeant 


1 


... 

Sergeants ... 


6 


• •• 

Trumpeter ... 


1 


«■. 

Shoeing'^snuth. 


1 

V-11 


Non-commissioned officer attached 


1 



to let line of wagons. 




««• 

iNon-commissionecL otUccr attached to 

■ I. 

1 



2nd line of rvagons. 




... 

Spare hoT&es ... <•« 

12 

8 

15 


Total 

96 

14. 

110 


On a hatteiy being ordered to go on active service, it is most probable 
that something like ■the number I have men^tioned to he spare (or 12 
draught and 3 riding horses) would have to be supplied to the battery 
to take the places of those -found unfit to go ; and in order to keiqi up 
the proper number of spare, it is probable fresh ones would have occr- 
■Bionally to be supplied. Some spare bullocks in addition to the estab- 
fishment would be required. I have had no experience of service in the 
field in India, hut consider that for active service with long marches the 
employment of women as grass-cutters would not be possible. The 
battery of field artillety at this sbition employs them. The hatteiy of 
7-pounder stCel guns hero (vis., 10-Sth Hoyal Artilleiy) has cither com- 
naissariat coolies or commissariat elephants. I know nothing of horse 
or heavy batteries. 


^ the establishment of a battery is complete and in good order, it 
shoidd he able to talce the field as soon as the indents for the nccessaiy 
carnago are complied with. 
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I can only speak ns regards horse and field batteries. Even* giin 
could be placed in the field at once with their present cstabUsfnncnt, 
provided every officer, non-commissioned officer, gunner, driver and borso 
was effective and fit for active service, and there was no delay in the 
provision of the necessary transport and camp equipage. 


Yes, with the present war* GstablisUment, I cannot sp^k from 
personal knowledge of the number of syces as being sufficient, but 
I have heard that they were found enough in Afghanitt.an. If fighting 
went -on in the hoi weather, ho^vovcr, I think the gunners and drivers 
\\ ould he overworked. 

I can only speak for horse artillciy. 

I can say nothing of the preparedness of the medical department. 
Formerly the requisites for a battery were always kept ready packed, 
medieinesjinatnimcnts, &e., in camel trunks. I believe tbis is not eo now. 

If carriage could be supplied for the baggage, a battery could alart 
in 24f hours ; but this " if ** of course means a great deal. 

Yes, I think so, thorigh I have had no regimental experience 
except in the ease of horse batteries for a very long time. Every battety 
could, I believe, be on a general parade in marching order for any 
emergency within an hour after boot and saddle \ * but before com- 
menciug a march on service, probably 2 ' 1 ' hours shoxild be allowed for 
shoeing up horses, remounting any carriages under repair, packing stores, 
inspecting camp equipage that it is complete to a tent-peg, recalling 
harness under repair from collar-makcr*s shop, and men s clothes from 
the tailor’s shop, and from, dhohies’ hands, &c. , - « t 

This is all irre^ectivc of the tianF)^rt for tent, heddinjr, &c., and 
the commissariat coming in. The total time, therefore, required to turn 
out would depend on the existence at. the station concerned of a move- 
able column, or Ih* facility with which the transport resources of the 
neighbourhood could he made available. 


With the present peace establishment, and speaking for field 
hattcries only, 1 should say ** no.'*’ Neither horses or men, as a 
would bo up to the establishment. CasimUies from sickness would 
alone prevent it. With the present tear cslablisbmcnt every gun, I 
think, could be placed iu the field, but batteries arc not kept up to ^this 
8 trci)gtb,aud so it is difficult to estimate tbc time that would bo required. 
Additional men and additional horses would have to be posted 3 extra 
harness drawn from store; clolhiug pi'ovnlcd; gr^s-culters 

(Bomba}-) entcrUiincd; hospital cslablishmont would require 
and bearers provided 5 and a regimental tmnsport of from 300 to 400 
camels would be ne^cd, or an equivalent. A baker s and butcher s 
cshablishmcni would probably be nccesFarj-. The ballcrj/ alone is, or 
ought- to be, ready, independent oC its J-trongth, peace or wur, to march 
out and encamp at once, t.e., within a few hours. ^ But lauiiig tI*o 
field’’ means that, when once it has marched out, it is to stay out, anct 
that it is thrown on its own resources. It is then dependent on both 
ordnance and comiiiis‘*.'iriat departments, and under the present 
I cannot give a reliable opinion as to bow long it would take to place 
artillciy in India in the fold. Some batlencs would be ready betoro 
others. 'Tlic average time w what is required. How many baltcncs m 
India have their complement of officers ? 


In hor.'se batteries they could, allowing only for an average number 
of casualties. 

The time would vary v. ilh circtimslanccs. 

The present c'^laldi'shment of royal hor=e arjiUeTT 1*! nifiioieut: 
even* gnu could be placed in tbc field as a rule. It i** only during excep- 
lioTi.al Ficknc.*-< Ibat this could not be done. A ballety of 10} a bor^c 
artillery ought to be able to march on an emergency in a lew hours it 
carriage c.au be obtained. ^ - 1 1 .« 

1 offer no o]nmoiv as to field, heavy, or mountain arlillcr} , a-> ba^ 
never served in any of these in India, 

llorso awl ficM nrlillon-. Xo ! I rfiouW tWnk every Silt or CiU 
linttorj- oC cwli would liave' to bo lirjctienlly s-l-bt «P/ oi 

its hcrt incu and horses. . . 

^lonnl.'iin and heavy batteries. "Vc?! TIjcv are noi, < tp 
European drivers and horsvs, 

1 enn onlv srivc nn opinion up regard'-- 0>o r=tn!jH4imcnt of " 
aTtil1ervV.3ttVn'.beoa„K-T have not lime to esmnum end e Uo 

Sl 3 l.lWmwnt.‘oftUe other vie- oMuttrri... I 7, 

c'tahli.-hmcnt of a hoiso artiUory hnfarv- in Iwlia ev< , 

fore ample to enable every borsD artUlvrv- gnu to be plaeei in t j- Ce.d 
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at a moinonl's notice ; Provided— ^ 

{]) that the cslnhlishmcnt is present ivitli the batter/ ; 

(2) that there is no f^rc-at amount o£ sielcncss amongst the non- 

commissioned oiTiccvs and men 3 

(3) that oarriago he obtainable. 


Hajor C. T. ITalme, llqyal Horgo 
Artillciy. 


Except in eases of unusual reduction of men from sieknessj every 
battery can march on service in S4' hours after receipt of the order, or in 
6 hours after receipt of the necessary carriage. 


Major T. UtzHcraia GoUn-oy. 1 certainly think yes, except perhaps at unusn-ally sickly stations or 
jtoyal Aitiileiy. peeuliavly sickly periods. With regard to the second part of the 

question, 1 should think the only delay after receiving tho order for 
service would ho in obtaining carriage and recalling oflicers and men 
absent. 

Major W. H. Koblc, Bojal Artll. It is presumed that tho words placed in the Held mean complcte- 

ly organized on a war establishment; and as the " present establish- 
ments " are not on a war strength, it follows that every battery in India 
could not he placed in the field at one and the same time. 

As a rule, batteries in time of peace are not np to full cstablisbmcnt 
in oflicers, non-coinmissioned oflicers, men, or horses, and as there is no 
reserve ia India, it would bo absolutely necessary to draw on one battery 
■ to raise another to a war strength. 

Moreover, it would ho necessary to provide hospital establishment, 
transport, and in some cases to draw second lines of wagons and ammu- 
nition from ordnance charge. 

The length of time, therefore, required to place a battery in the 
field would depend upon the promptness with which tho battery re- 
quirements were met by the departments concerned. 


Mjji” Braaeb, Boyal Of the batteries named, my experience is limited to horse and field. 

^ With tho present establishment a battery ought, after 1st November, 

to he capable of taking the field in three or four days. Before 1st 
November the number of men absent at lull sanitaria would probably 
delay its preparation : I hero merely speak of establishment. Great delay 
was cansed last year by uncertainty as to what kit, clothing, or stores 
were to bo taken with the batteiy, and from want of arrangement for 
the disposal of surplus articles. Experience gained during the late war 
will probably now allow clear orders to be publisbcd laying down the 
exact clothing and equipment required for external and internal warfare. 
Much saving, too, might bo effected by confining the regiments, "bat- 
teries, &c., most liable for each class of wm-fnre to the kit and equip- 
ment they w'ould be likely to require, and by the abolition of the now 
often useless clothing, &c., supplied by Government. 

Major C. Wilsoa, Boxol Artillery. qijjg jjresent establishment for heavy batteries is snfilcicnt to bring 

all guns into the field at 24 hours' notice. I consider the establishment 
for the other nature of batteries is also sufllcieut. 


Captain "W. Xiaw, CoTamanfUn? 
C«2n^ Royal Artillery. 


I have no esperienco of mountain or heavy batteries. "^Vith the 
present establishments^ not more than four sub'-divisions could be placed 
in the field with a sufficient complement of either men or horses. The 
batteries for Malta received twenty horses and a similar proportion 
of men. 

A battery could march out of its station, handing over in an orderly 
manner in three days from receipt of the oi-der, or quicker, if a party 
could be left behind to hand over barracks, &e. 


^ 1, a, 3, 10 & 13. With the present establishments, and system of 

utilizing them, the 15 horse and 43 field battexics could not be placed 
in the field under the time that would be required to get from England 
1,000 men, or an average of about 18 for each of the 68 batteries; and 
to collect in India homes for — 

15 home batteries at per battery s= 830 
43 field „ at ao „ „ — 860 


Total 1,190 


The men arc required to take the place of tho casualties of the moment and those always 
invalided at the breaking out of a war as unfit to undergo a campaign, but who have been allowed 
to serve on in the ranks ; and the horses are to complete batteries to the authorized Indian was 
estahlishment. The system we were compelled to adopt for this last campaign was as follows : 

Numbers varying from 18 to 40 men, and a like number of horses, were drafted from batteries 
I^st likely to be required for service and attached to those ordered to the front; and had more 
batteries been called for m the field, this process of dismemberment would have to have been 
continued to those left behind ; while, bad the deputy adjutant-general, royal ortilleiy, been ordered 
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to place in tlic field every available battery {as indicated in tbo question before us) , be could only 
Have done so by breaking up as follows : — 

G Bittorics horse arlilliay at 13S men *= 918 men, 

G Bilto ditto at 178 horses — 1,0CS horses* 

or G Batteries field nrliHciy at 138 men = 0 SS men, 

10 Ditto ditto at 110 horses = 1,100 horses, 

or rouffbly at least 6 batteries of men and 8 of borscs. 

The result would bave been, obtained — ^but atwbateost? The statement of tlie loss of a few 
batteries by no means truly represents the baneful effects of tbe working of tbe system. On those 
batteries who go to tlie front, the shock falls lightest. Dofioioncies arc made up by batches of 
men (often the worst, never the host, from other hntteries) of whom nothing is Icnown and who 
know nothing of their officers or comrades, and the most orueial test to all — a campaign — ^is entered 
on. But on'those who are drawn' from, the trial falls most sorely. One call for, say, SO men has to 
be complied with ; perhaps a second for a like number, or. a third {men whom j'ou b.avo carefully 
watched and trained for 'this very chance) ; your own battery is then required in the field; the 
vacancies are filled hy drafts from other batteries, strangers in every way, and you go to the front ; 
but instead of starting as a eompaot, well-drilled body, the unity of bailer^' cusloms, habits, 
discipline, drill, everything for whiob officers and men have striven and worked, is swept away; and 
when the opportunity for whioli you have lived arrives, you find your battery a beterogencous mass 
of undoubtedly good material, but requiring to bo knocked into shape and cohesion as the opportu- 
nities of service will allow. 

Under present arrangements, I look on tlic horse question as of little importance, the require- 
ments being so small ; but I am convinced that, to secure the true effieionej' of batteries in India, it 
is imperatively necessary that they he kept permanently np to the English war fooling of Europeans, 
as laid down in Army Circular No. 7 of 1878, riz., horse artilleiy ISS men, field batteries 175 men, 
, including officers, or .without these 175 and 108 men, respectively. Tlie scheme, therefore, that 
I heg to lay before you in substitution of Iho present system is to place batteries in India on the 
English war footing of men, with full equipment, harness, saddlery, stores, &c., and on a slight 
'increase on the English pence strength of horses. 11116 very decided reduction of horses in our peace 
establishment would entail energetic action on the question of horse supply, a difficulty which 1 hope 
to prove can ho ovoroomo. The establishments of haltcries would on this scale be : — 
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In the .above, 1 have added sk spare horses to liorso and four to field l-atlories iu additimi to 
tlio Eni’U-'U peace establishment, in ron'ideration of horses in tliis ceuntrv lirintr iiifi-rinr in ‘i/e and 
class to those iu England. This English scale of hor-'-'s only provides four for caeh wag m. 'J'bio 1 
believe to be suliioient for ottlinary drill grounds and marches in Iiidi.a. I'nr r seejitional f.is.-s, j seep, 
tion.al arrangements must be m.adc. llal-.oonly provides lior‘=''S for two wagons on! of fix in here 
artillery b.alteries, the remaining four I prop-wl le.aving with nnnnunithTn i.-mj-l. te in batti ry 

charge, and when requisite to move them from one station to another in p •a.'.’ lime : l.idloc'-s for t'lt fr 
draught eould he hired. The above t.ihle gii'ro an incrv.isj of 17 men for each Imr ■, and Iti r.irjj jor 


» All { I •'r* 

■f i’our L 
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field battery, in return for which I propose a largo rednction of Iho present eslablishment of TSaiivcs. 
When one bears in mind the fact that baltcrics of artillery as they stand on parade in England with 
their tlirce store wagons (after their complement of horses is made np) arc complete in every possible 



wiir™rmit)°to^kcop our European establi^hniont up to tho highest pitch of efliciency .and prepara- 
tion, and to substitute their work in every pofesible way for that of Natives. 

1 udll now endeavour to shew the increase or reduction in costm each branch of the establishment 
on tho above sealo, including Natives. 'J’he establishment i>roposed shews an inercaFC on the present 
Indian strength of — ^for horee artillery 17 men, field artillery 10 men, and would roughly cost the Slate 
as follows 

Horse Artillery. 

Pay of 13 gunners or drivers, at Us. 19 per month 
Pay of 3 shocing-smiths, at Its. 33-4 jicr monlh 
Pay of 1 collar-maker, at Us. 30-10 per month 
Pay of 1 wheeler, at Bs. 30-10 

Annual clothing for 17 men, at Bs. 32-9 per annum 
Bations for 17 men, at Bs. 100 'per man per annum 



Total 

JVcW Artillery. 

Pay of G gunners or drivous, at Bs. 17-15 per month . 
Pay of 3 shoeing-smiths, at Bs. 30-10 per month 
Pay of 1 collar-maker, at Bs. 37-15 per month 
Pay of 1 wheeler, at Bs. 27-15 per month 
Annual clothing for 10 men, at Bs. 35-0 per annum . 
Bations for 10 men, at Bs. 100 iier man per annum 

Total 


Bs. 

A. 

P. 

... 2,730 

0 

0 

... 1,197 

0 

0 

307 

8 

0 

... 307 

S 

0 

V 4,008 

0 

0 

...\ 3S3 

9 

0 

... \,700 

0 

0 

... o,^.;ii 

9 

0 

... 1,291 

\ 

0 

735 

0 


335 

4 

0 

335 

4 

0 

353 

12 

0 

... 1,000 

0 

0 

... 4,030 

12 

0 


The reduction in horses from the present Indian establishment of horse artillery 178, field 110, to 
that laid down in tho above table of horse artillery ll-t, and field S3, will be horse arlillciy Ci 
horses and field hatterios 37 horses, tho saving on which will be— . 

Horse Artillery. 

Bs. A. P. 

Interest at 44 per cent, on cost of 64 horses at Bs. SOO,* or 

Bs. 51,200 ... ... ... ... ... 2,304 0 '0 

Eecding, shoeing, wear and tear of linc.gear for 04 horses, at Ks. 10 

per month ... ... ... ... ... 7,CS0 0 0 


Total 


0,984 0 0 


Field Artillery. 

Interest at 44 per cent, on cost of 37 horses at Bs. 800,''^ or 

Bs. 31,000 ... ... ... ... ... 97a 

Peed, &c., of 37 horses, at Bs. 10 per month ... ... 3,240 


0 

0 


Total 


4,313 0 0 


Here, however, lies the most difficult part of tho scheme, 1 believe the establishments of horses 
lately sent with batteries to Afghanistan, vis., horse artillery 300 horses, field 130 horses, are, and 
have been proved to he, not one too many for the rough usages of service. Batteries would, tlierefore, 
on the outbreak of war have to be raised to those numbers, meaning an increase for -horse artillery 
86 horses and field 47, or for the 15 horse and 43 field batteries in India of 3,311 horses. 

These, or any portion of the same, could, 1 submit, bo procured as follows : — 

(1) Prom the studs, as far as they might he in a position to supply full-aged horses (which 
number would always be smaU and quite untrained) . 

(3) _ By deputing oncers to buy in tho local markets. 

It is, I believe, an admitted fact that each remount, when made over to the troops, has cost Gov- 
ernment at least Bs. 1,000. Bliy should not Government, therefore, on special occasions doy ns Teas 
done in IBn^land for tixe lai^ manoeuvres and during the preparations for war duriiiff tlio 1870-71 
campaignj buy at liberal prices in the open markets. 

Imagine 10 officers deputed to the principal towns and horse districts in the country with orders 
V about 350 horses apiece at an average price. of Rs. 1,000* Each officer would have in his 

w either a c£mital town and some small stations, or a laige number of ordinary Indian cantonments, 
w e all would have some of the Native Princes or gentry within reach. My owm knowlcdgo 
™ 1 *^^ Muttra has 37 pairs of draught horses in his stables: that the 
Alysore has 150 ho^ra in his stables; and an officer, late Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
tlinf ;i* . Meerut •Diyision, informs'' me he could guarantee 600 horses in a month from . 

^ A ; wMe doubtless hundreds of other instances could be quoted. And I 

e that were Government to take the matter up, these Natives who so wilHngly_ offered 

* A low estimate of cost to Govormnent of each remount 
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tlicir troops wuld offer tlicir horseSj and ITiat tlic price {a more liberal one niigbt, if nccessarv-, be 
givenj bnt 1 consider Es. 1,000 extravagant) to tlicm as rvcll as to tbe owners o£ borses in the 
different Indian stations would prove sneb a temptation, that good horses, both saddle and draught, 
would be forthcoming to the extent required. 

I beg leave to quote my own personal experience on tliis point of purchasing. 1 was ordered to 
proceed on the Kandahar column nnth 4S hou^ warning and had no horses. I bought two between 
Simla and Sukkur for Es. 400. They carried me from Sukkur to Khclat-i-Ghilzai and back without 
failing for a day. Surely, they could equally well have carried a non-commissioned officer or gunner. 
Had I been purchasing for Government, those horses would probably have cost Es. 300 each, leaving 
me from an average of Es. 1,000 at liberty to pay Es. 1,700 apiece for my next two; and 1 think 
there are but few private horses in India that ponld not be got at that figure. Government could, if 
they thought fit, register horses in time of peace, and well afford to pay a retaining fee; bnt 1 would 
rather fix the purchasing price at such a figure as to force sales, and tliat 1 believe would ho the 
average of Es. 1,000. Most of the animals thus purchased should be sound enough for praclical 
purposes, and to a grc.at extent broken in and accustomed to work, saddle or harness, infinitely more so 
than a remount from the stud. 

I hear the objection — “ Suppose a local rebellion arose ?” Tlicn every horse in the country within 
reach would more than at any other time ho available for service. You would also hear — " Tlicse 
horses will be all sorts of colors, heights and ages, and not equal to the stud remounts after they have 
been kept a short time.'” True, in some cases ; but they will be far superior to them for present hard 
work, and officers, who now object to horses of a different color, height or- stamp from their own, 
might well take example from the German artillery, who by the time thej' reached the outskirts of 
Paris had replaced some of their hoi-scs twice over, and whose gun teams presented a most ludicrous 
appearance, horses and ponies of every class working alongside of each other ; still the guns were kept 
well to the front during the whole of that severe winter. 

Our batteries would start with their 114- and 83 horses, respectively, thoroughly trained, and the 
additional 80 and 47, having been beforehand accustomed to work of sorts, would very soon be 
knocked into shape, amply sufficient for the requirements of a battery in the field, where the ” will 
and power-” to work rank before " appe.aranees." 

In consideration of the above full complement of Europeans and redneed number of horses, I 
propose reducing the present stable establishment to one man (call him syce or grass-cutter) for each 
horse and ponies, horse artillcrj' S7, and field batteries 70. 

It is well Icnown that a jorawallaii brings in grass sufficient for 4 horses ; hut I would suggest 
that one pony for every 2 horses goes £6r grass daily with a man, leaving in the lines for horse artil- 
lery 30 ponies and 57 men, and field batteries 38 ponies and 4 1 men. The ponies to rest and sup- 
ply casualties in cantonments, and on the march to carry the battery tents and the men to help 
drivers with grooming, to do mid-day stables and any work required in the lines during the extreme 
heat of the day. 

1 would propose that those ponies be the property' of, and fed by, Government, at the rate of 
two seers barley per diem, and that the purchasing price, including saddle (grass carrying), gear, &c., 
be Es. 40. A glance at the following sums will shew the economy of this 

Horse Artillery, 


Interest at 4 J per cent, on cost of 87 ponies at Es. 40, or Es. 3,480 
Feed of 87 ponies at S seers barley per diem, at 15 seers per rupee 
Fay of 114 men, at Es. 5 ... 


E«. 

156 

748 

0,840 


Total 

Cost of replacing 8 ponies per annum, or 11 per cent., at Es. 40 

f 

Total 


7,734 

330 

8,034 


VrcTC tbe ponies tbe property of the followers— 

21 ^. 

87 mcn^s pay, at Es. 8 per month ... ... ... ... 8,353 

37 „ ,, 4 ,, ... ... ... ... 1,296 


Total ... 9,618 

And a somewhat similar result for field battoric.s, leaving out of the question the far more important 
view of theca=e, riV., t bat on the first plan good strong ponies would be bought, and they -nould Iw 
cared for and regularly fed. 

The ponies remaining spare from the above calculation, borsc artilloiy 30 and field batteries 28, 
slioiild, I submit, be utilired in tlic carriage of b.nttcn' tents. 

The most roomy, serviceable and portable is, I believe, the rmall bell l.-nl, c 3 p.ablo of bolding ten 
men, nr a small-sired double-pole, double-fly hill tent ; these, if given to batteries of artillery at the 
rate of 25 per batter}-, could at all times tic carried on marcben ami service, Govcriimenl providing 
suilatilc saddles for tbe carriage of one tent on caCli pony. 

The financial results on tlio stable establishment would thus be : — 

Vresfnl Hsfcllis^nt-.t. 


IIor=o artillery — 

I’.iy of 1 1'' sj-ees, at E®. 4 

„ 17S grass-cutters, at Es. 4 


P-. 



... 1-1.20S 


S9 


Toi.al 
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Projaoicd JSitahUshmeni. 

Interest on original cost ol 87 ponies at Esi 40, at 4^ per cent. 
Feed of 87 ponies at 3 seers barley per diem, at 15 seers per rupee 
Beplacing 11 per cent, of ponies, 8 ponies at Its. 40 
Pay of 114 men at Es. 5* per jnontli 

Total 

or a saving of Ks. 3,716 per annum. 

Fran) Battchy. 

Present Estallishmcnt. 

Pay of 71 syces, at Es. 4 

„ 110 grass-cutters, at Es. 4 ... .... .... 

Total 


Proposed Estallishment. 

Interest on ori^nal cost of 70 ponies at Es. 40, at 4^ per cent. 
Feed for 70 ponies at 3 seers barley per diem, at 15 seers per rupee 
Eeplacing 11 per cent, of ponies, 7 ponies at Es. 40 
Pay of 88 men, at Es. 5 


R«. 

156 

4,176 

330 

6,840 


... 11,493 


Es. 

... 3,408 

... 5,380 


... 8,688 


126 
... 3,300 

... 280 
... 4,980 


or a loss of Es. 98 per annum. 

Tubing the I^ative establishment of 
England ; — 


Bullock-drivers 
lemadar q’cea 
Syces 

Grass-cutters 
Tindal 
Store lascara 
Mutsuddy 
■Weighman 

Bb'eestics and puekallics 

Sweepers 

Moohies 

Mistry (carpenters) 
Filemcn 
Fireman 
Hammermen 
Mistry (smith) 


Total 


8,780 


a batteiy", 1 will now note how the work is done in 


3I.A.FieXi. 


3 

3 

118 

178 

1 

■ IS 
1 
1 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 


3 

71 } 
110 
n 

IS 

1 

1 

4 
3 

5 
2 
2 
1 


In England. 
Not required. 

By men. 

Not required. 


IJ 


S- By men. 


Bbecsties 
Sweepers 
Bildars 
Tent lasears* 


Conservancy EstaUishment. 
E.A. Held. 

1 

8 3 

2 2 

24 24 


rield. 

1} 


In England, ' 

By conservaney estab- 
lishment. 


By men. 


Without ike increase asked for in Europeans, 1 admit the services of some of those followers are 
r^rured ; but if raised to English war strength, few of them are, I consider, necessary, and the 
CBtabusnmeii'u snotild, I submit^ be reduced as folk^ws :■»— 


followers. 


Peace time. 

. War time. 


a. A. 

P.A. 



Hudal 

... 1 

if 

Dispensed with. Their duties are amnlv 


Store lascars 

... IS 

isj 

p^ormed by mea iu Euglaud. In India' 
their obief work is as orderlies* 

5 - As in peace. 

Mutsuddy 

— 1 


In no way necessary 


W eighmau 

Bbecsties 

... X 

and 

^S 

As in peace. 

pukalis 

... 4 

4 

Eequired 

Only two • puekallics re., 
qoired. 

Sweepers 

' »ta 3 

3 

®^tto 

Only one^ to attend on the 
few Natives allowed in. 
camp. 


• 4 IB too Uttlo. 

T ^ar csiablisliinont. 
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FolloTTCn. 


Mocilies 


Filemen . 

Fireman 
Hammermen 
Miatry (smith) , 


Conservancy Ustallishment. 


BUccstie 

Sweepers 

Bildars 

Tent lascars 


■1 

8 

2 


24 24 


Feacc time. 


Not required. Increased establishment 
being two collar-makers instead of one. 

Not required, as increased establishment 
allows sboeingr-smiths horse artillery 5 
and field batteries 4, instead of as at pre- 
sent 2 for each battery. 


Tlicse are local acquirements and really not 
battery establislunent. 

Not roqnired. H light tents he issued, 
tho work will be far better done by the 


■War lime. 


As in peace. 


■ As in peace. 


. C Should belong to line of 
commnnieationsandcamp' 
I (. grounds. 

As in peace. 


This, it will be said, throws excessive work on the men, but the proposed increase of liutopeans 
and reduction of horses amply provides for it “U- 

Tho work of tindals, lascars, mutauddieS, weighmen and tent lascars is of so light and nominal a 
, description as to be inappreciable ; it is ably done by men in England and could bo here. Bhccslies 
and sweepers are necessary in hnrr<aclm to save the men from the sun. On service, only two pukalis 
need be taken to supply drinking-water; the mass of w.ater-caTr 3 -ing c!in be done by the men. 
Sweepers on service arc not required for the men, who can dig and fill up their own trench as in 
Europe, One sweeper I allow for Natives on account of caste prejudices. The men of a battery 
would thus, as in England, perform their own duties. Tliat it can be done on service ha.s just been 
amply prov^. Syces, tent lascars, store lase.'irs and Native followers generally were on the Kandahar 
column, but so much encumbrance, employment for doctors and loads for doolies, The British and 
Native soldiers did all the work, and by the time tho higher and colder regions were reached .and tho 
European was bursting with life and vigour, tho Natives positively died by scores, from nothing hut 
cold and exposure. It might ho said tho class was had, but tho majority of tho followers wore no new 
enlistments. • 

Also that — " How would tho European work in a summer campaign in the plains?” Tlio answer 
1 believe is — “ Tho granting of Native followers should he tho exception, not the rule.” The results 
under lids head would, therefore, he much as follows, viz., a saving in horse and field batteries of — 

• JTpt'se 

FoUevers, 


1 Tindal, at Bs. 7-8 per month 
12 Store, lascars, at Bs, 0 each 
*2 Tent lascars, at „ 6-S „ 

Syces already calculated 


1 Fireman, 

at „ 

10 




1 Filcman, 

at „ 

8 




1 « 

at „ 

7 




2 Hammermen 

at „ 

7 c.ach 




3 Jlifilry (carptr.), 

at „ 

14 




1 Carpenter, 

at „ 

10 




1 Moclicc, 

at „ 

10 




1 „ 

at „ 

7 




I hTutsuddy 

at „ 

5 




1 IVeigbnian 

at „ 

4 





Srlilhry, 

Bsf 
.. 00 
804 
.. lOS 


/VcW. 

'Bs. 

00 

804 

108 



Total 


... 2,S01 2,304 


Tlie duties of the European soldier of atlill<!iT_ in this country might, at the fame time, he vciy 
considerably lessened by adopting .mine of the practical Germ.an ide.is on llaat pniut._ In their army, 
with a war stronglb of men and four onl_ of sis gnns horsed (Ihcrcforo a miniimim of st.ablo 
duties), they for some live to six months in the winter pul their harness, equipments, &o., in soap 
and oil, and devote the time to education, Imfh ordinary and mililaiy, to training np yoiino; soldii-ra 
and horses; in fact, to all sorts of rudimentary in.etriictions, le.aving the field drilh, m.aiii),'iivre«, 
&c., for the summer months. In England, 0 *= in India, our artillery are kept all the year romul stning 
to a concert pilch of drill, nppc.irance, Jeo., involving regular and continual drill« of cveiy sort. sf.ible 
diitic.s and harness cleaning- \Vliat a relief H would K' to the BritiOi seldier if drill p.irades, 
bej-ond pure cxcreise, were forbidden in the five summer luontlw; if the l:DrF.'s w<ti! exitctid to l>e 
allowed to rest, anil only l;cj>t clean and wellj ^nd the harness to b.-kept in oil ; wbil- tiie n'lvant.age 
to the Skate would be proportionately great, if the leisure time thus g.dntd v."cre_ to ledivotdto 
ordinaty scliool work and inslruetion in gutitiery and militarj' duties generally, of v.hicb iii oar sorviee 
at present very little gets on. 


• r«re tftjll-jkiacat.’rarldrsSJc.ih tst'.rry. 
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Tropoici JSatalJisIiment. 

' . . 

Interest on originnl cost of 87 ponies at Ksl 40, at 4^ per cent. ... 156 

Feed of 87 ponies at 2 seers b.yjey per diem, at 15 seers per mpeo ... 4,170 

Beplaoing 11 per cent, of ponies, 8 ponies at lls. 40 ... ... 320 

Pay of 114 men at Ks. 5* per montii ... ... ... 6,840 

Total • ... 11,492 


Ks. 

... 3,408 

... 6,280 


Total ... 8,683 

Prtypoted Bstabluiment. 

Interest on original cost of 70 ponies at Bs. 40, at 4i per cent. ... 126 

Feed for 70 jjonies at 2 seers barley per diem, at 15 seers per rupee ... 3,360 

Keplacing 11 per cent, of ponies, 7 ponies at Rs. 40 ... ... 280 

Pay of 83 men, at Bs. 5 ... ... ... ... 4,080 


or a Eaving of Bs. 2,716 per annum. 


Fint® Batteiiy. 
Present Eslallishmcnt. 


Pay of 71 syces, at Bs. 4 

„ 110 grass-cutters, at Bs. 4 ... 


Total ... - 8,780 

or a loss of Bs. 98 per annum. 

Taking the Native establishment of a batterj', I -will now note how the work is done in 
Fngland : — 

S. A. Field. In England. 


Bullock-drivers 
Jemadar syces 
Syces 

Grass-cutters 
Tindal 
Stoi'e lascars 
Mutsuddy 
“Weighman 

Bhecsties and puckallics 

Sweepers 

Mochies 

Mistry (carpenters) 
Filemcn 
Fireman 
Hammermen 
Mistry (smith) 


3 

3 

118 

178 

1 

■ 12 
1 
1 

4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 


! Not required. 
l} men. 

) Not required. 


Mistry (smith) ... ... ... 1 1) 

Conservancy Mstablishmcnt. 

JI,A, Field. In England. ' 

Bheesties ... ... 1 1 I conservancy estab- 

fe" I i; ““ 

Tent lascars* 24 : ^4* By men. 

Without the increase asked' for in Europeans, I admit the services of some of these followers are 
required 3 but if raised to English war strength, few of them are, I consider, necessary, and the 
establislunent should, I submit, be reduced as foUows : — 


Pblloweis. 

peace time. ' 

. 'War time. 

1 

H. A. 

E. A. 



Tindal ... 1 

Store lascars ... 12 

12 { 

Dispensed with. Their duties are amply, 
p^ormed by men in England. In India 
their chief work is as orderlies. 

^ As in peace. 

^ntsuddy 1 

Weigliman ... 1 

1 } 

In no way neccsBaiy 

As in peace. 

Bheestles and 

pukaHs ... 4 

4 

Required 

Only two pncliallics xe^ 
q^uired. 

Srreepers ... 3 

3 

I’itto 

Only one, to attend on the 
few Natives allowed in 
camp. 


• Bs. 4 is loo little. 

*t War establishment. 
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Pollowcrs. j 

Peace Ume. 

"War Ume. 

Mochies 

a 

2 i 

Not required. Increased cstahlishmont 

As in peace. 




being two collar-makers instead of one. 

Hlemen 

S, 

2^ 

Not required, ns increased establishment 


Fireman 

1 

li 

allows shooini^-smiths liorsc artillery 5 

>Ab in peace. 

Hammermen 

£ 

3f 

and field batteries 4, instead of as at pro- 

Mistry (smith) ... 

1 

1) 

sent 2 for each battery. 

3 

Conssfvancy Eifahlishment. 



Bhecstie 

Sweepers 

Bildars 

1 

3 

2 

3) 

These are local requirements and really not 
battery establishment. 

["Should belong to line of 
< communications and camp 
(. groixnds. 

Tent lascars 

Zi 

24 

Not required. If light tents he issued. 

As in peace. 




the work will he far better done by the 




men. 

i 


This, it -will he said, throws excessive worfc on the men, hut the proposed increase o£ l^uropcans 
and reduction of horses amply provides for it all. 

The work of tiudals, lascars, mutsuddies, weighmen and tent lascars is of so light and nominal a 
, description as to he inapprcciahle ; it is ably done hy men in ^England and could he here. Bhccstics 
and sweepers are necessary in harraoks to save the men from the sun. On sei-vice, only two pukalis 
need he taken to supply drinking-water j the mass of water-carrying c.an be done h}’ the men. 
Sweepers on service arc not required for the men, who can dig and fill up their own trench as in 
Europe, One sweeper I allow for Natives on account of caste projudiccs. The men of a battery 
would thus, ns in England, perform their orvn duties. Hint it enn be done on service hns just been 
amply proved. Syces, tent lascars, store lascars and Native followers generally were on the Khndnliar 
column, hut so much encumbrance, employment for doctors and loads for doolies. The British and 
Native soldiers did all the work, and by the time the higher and colder regions were reached and the 
European was bursting with life and vigour, the Natives positively died hy scores, from nothing but 
cold and exposure. It might be said the class was had, hut the majority of the followers were no new 
enlistments. 

.^so that — " How would the European work in a summer campaign in the plains ?” The answer 
I holiove is — " The granting of Native followers should ho llio exception, not the rule.” The results 
tmder tliis head would, therefore, ho much as follows, vi:., a saving in horse and field batteries of — 



Folhtccrs. 


JTorso 

^ri'tfcry, 

Bs; 

ricid, 

'Bs. 

Tindal, at Bs. 7-8 per month 



... 00 

90 

Store lascars, at Bs. 6 each 



... SG4 

804 

Tent lascars, at ,, 5-8 „ 

Syces already calculated 


... 138 

138 

ilistiy (smith), at Bs. 12 



... 144 

144 

Fireman, at „ 10 



... 120 

120 

Filoman, at „ 8 



... 00 

00 

,, at ,, 7 



... 84 

84 

Hammermen at „ 7 each 



... 108 

IGS 

Jlistry (c.irptr.), at „ 14 



... 108 

IGS 

Carpenter, at „ 10 



... 120 

120 

Mochcc, at „ 10 



... 120 

120 

,, at ,, 7 



... 84 

84 

Flutsuddy at ,, 6 



... 00 

00 

AVcighman at „ 4 


Total 

... 48 

... 2,304 

48 

2,304 


Tl<c duties of the European soldier of artillery in this country might, at the same time, be very 
considerably lessoned hy adopting some of the practical German ideas on that point. In tlioir army, 
with a war strength of men and four out of six guns horsed (therefore a minimum of stable 
duties), they for some five to six months in the winter put their liamess, equipment-:, &o., in so.ip 
and oil, and devote the time to education, both ordinary and mUitaiy, to trainirsg up young soldiers 
and horses; in fact, to all sorts of nidiment.ary instruction.', leaving the field drills, mameuvrc', 
&o., for the summer months. In England, as in India, our artillery are kepi .all the year round strung 
to a eoncert- pitch of drill, appearance, &c., involving regular and continual drills of every sort, stable 
dutic.s and harness cleaning. AVliat a relief it would ho to the Brili-h soldier if drill parades, 
beyond pure exercise, were forbidden in the five summer months; if the horses were cvpcctol to Ivs 
allowtsl_ to rest, and only hc]it clean and well, and the harness to be kept in oil; wbil-' the advantage 
to the Slate would he proportion.ateiy great, if the Itimre time thu- g.iintil were to be dcvoti d to 
ordinary school work arid inslrucliou in gunnery and military duties geiicialiy, of which in our service 
at present very little goes on. 


• !’«« erf jl'Kitaccnt, war Isisgt!! esrh batUrj. 
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CAptiin G. C. Bajloy> IS-Stbi 
Bojfil ArtUlcrj. 

Iiloutcnnnt K. O. Wnce, Tt. A.* 
I9o. 4 (Hnsara) Mountain Batlorj, 


My Forvioo having boon principally with garrison artillery, I do not 
feel competent to answer this question. 

As regards the momifniii batteries o£ Native artillery, half the 
nnmher of guns could always be put into the field at a moment’s notice, 
the bagg.igo eslablislimcnl of each battery being always kept up on such 
a scale. 

The only delay in bringing up the remaining guns would be that 
caused by the want of transport. 

The cslnblisbmcnts permanently kept up in these batteries require no 
additions on the onlbrcaU of war, witli the exception of a reserve of 
10 per cent, to supply casualties amongst the gunners and drivers. 


2. Can yon suggest any measures -vrluch would add to efficiency of artillery in 
India and decrease exircnditurc ? 


BrigadioT.QcncTal C. G. Artuth. None, but an entire rcorg.anization of the arm. 
not, Inspector Geocrul, Boynl ArtU* 
lery for India, 

Colonel A. II. Uixaray, Bopitij Yes, 

Adjutant General, Bojal Artillery 
in India. 


I. As regards adding to tbc cflioicncy of tbe artillery in India with 
dccrcnsc of expenditure — 

(a) Men of more mature age and service sbonld be sent out, and a siricter medical supervision 
of those who are sent out is absolutely neeessaty. I believe many men arc unfit at tlio time of 
embarkation, do little or no work after they join in India, and if they do not die in the meanwhile, 
have to he sent home nutliin one, two, or lliree years of their landing. All this lends to dccrcnsc of 
eiBcienoy and increase of expenditure in supplj-ing men in their places. The same may be said of 
many young officers who are sent to this country too young and have to he sent home sick. 

(4) The supply of line-gear is unsatisfactory in the extreme. I believe a mtioh better description 
is procurable at cheaper rates. The complaints are general, especially as regards horse brushes, 
which are useless. 

(c) Ilrown leather accoutrements to all, the same ns supplied to mountain batteries. Tljcse 
would be more efficient, much clicapor, easier, kept clean, more soldior-liko, and at the same time 
more useful in the field. 

(rf) Permanent fittings to all permanent stables, and hence a great deereaso in . the number of 
articles of line-gear and weight to be carried. A battery need only have such things as are absolutely 
necessary in camp. 

(e) Division of India into army-corps, and hence arranging reliefs within the army-corps circle 
instead of all over India, garrison batteries excepted (sec my letter No. 85*10, dated Srd September 
1879, paragraph 3, subject — 1st, "decentralization,” clause vl).* 

(J^) In. lessening official correspondence, printing general orders, postage, &o. 

(p) Saving in moving about slorc-s, lino-gear, and c-amp equipage, and substitution of "local 
supply ” wherever feasible. 

(/i) In the horse allowance of medical officers of higher rank. Tliese officers attached to cavalry- 
and horse artillery, of_ over eight years’ service (although they hardly over ride), got more horse 
allowance than the major commanding a battery of royal horse artillery. I may hero remark that 
only recently over 54 lakhs per annum have hcen saved in the reorganization of the royal artillery. 
Thus it is not possible, in my opinion, that the expenditure can he firrtlior decreased, and there are a 
few itenas, such as horsing spare carriages and second lines of wagons, whore a slight increase is 
absolutely necessary to preserve efficiency. 

As regams increase of efficiency without increase or decrease of expenditure, I would here 
preface iriy remarks by observing that some departments, notably the ordnance and commissiuriat, are, 
in rriy opmion, _ underofficered even in peace time, and are consequently utterly unequal to bear the 
strain of war time._ I believe it has yet to bo realized that proper and efficient European supervision 
is ab^lutely essential to save expense j and until this is recognized, I fear no remedy will bo applied. 

, -take for instance the late system of contract which existed between commanding officers of 
battene^nd cavalry regiments and the Government. It was .admitted that officers derived a certain 
cause ; but I would suggest that it he ascertained what the recent change, rib., 
e ^olition of the system and the supply by Government, has cost yearly in excess of what was paid 
to officers under the contract. The late Inspector General of Ordnance, Colonel 'W. C. Bussell, by. 
w oso departoent the supply of line-gear on cessation of the contract system was first mode, 
Morinea mo that it would cost several lakhs of rupees. I mention this in proof of my statement, imd 

with a view or trash to re-establish the system, wliicli personally I was ,glad to see aholished as 
^ ^ of many, in a false' 


hhe fact tliat European supervision is essential to control expenditure. 
eomlW ® the infenoriiy of the articles now supplied also point to tbefaot of , its being 

equally’ if not more, necessary to efficiency. i 

short-si^Tito^* ^ ™“nufiicturing departments appears to mo as another startling proof of the 
assistanf expense at the absolute sacrifice of effleienoy. There are three 

— P “Hewed to the four factories. The object of having an assistant is to ensure 


* See cbd of tihia appendix. 
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iliere being tin oiRccr in each deiiartment learning his drties and prepared to faltc tbc place ot the 
Enperiiitondent if ill-licnltli or other cauacs should necessitate his leaving. In the case ot the import- 
ant one of the harness and saddlery factory at Cawnpore, the assistant has been changed no less than 
twice within the last nine monthSj while for sis months the post was vacant. ITliat is the deduction? 
viz., that the efficiency of the department which supplies leather for .a large portion of India dejicnds 
upon the health or the life of the present superintendent, and that if from any cause Government 
were deprived of his services, there is absolutely not one officer snffieicntly qualified from previous 
knowledge of this special department, or oven snfficxently versed in all flic necessary details of the 
worldng ot the cslaulislimcnt, so essential to it.s continuance on an efficient and economical basis, to 
take his place, and that whoever did so would in consequence be more or less at tbc mercy of the 
subordinates. The same may he said of some other departments. The above speaks for itself, and 
needs no comment. 

I cannot dilate too strongly upon the nccessit3', in mj' opinion, for adopting the views of those 
who have the interests of the State at heart, both as i-cgards cUicicncy and economy. I do not believe 
there will he found one dissentient opinion as to the truth of what I urge regarding the ncccssiU- 
for extra officers and European supervision ; and that there are none who but fee] convinced that 
although at first expense would he caused h3' the cost ot the extra supervision, %-el the result in a short 
time xx'ould bo a saving of thousands. The Officiating Inspector O’eneral of Ordnance, than whom 
no one has the welfare of his department and its working with all possible econom3’ combined with 
uoco.ssai'y officienC3’- more at heart, xvill, I am sure, hear me out fnlh', and x'et, I beliei’o, all bis repre- 
sentations to the above eCect and his urgent appeals for an increased establishment of Enroiieau officers 
have been of no avail. 

Tiko the number of officers allowed to an arm3'-C0Tps on the homo establishment ( 28 ) , and the 
number of ordnance officers allowed in this eountr3' to a corresponding force in the field, the self- 
evident conclusion is, I submit, -that in this conntr3- the ordnance officers have labors imposed upon 
them which it is ph3’sieall3- impossible for them to carr3' out citlvcr with justice to themselves or to 
Governmentj and the inoxulablc result must he ineffictcne3- or loss of stores, or both combined. 

I understand that at the present raomeut tliere is but one arsenal in the Bengal jircsiileucx" in 
ebarge of an officer on the strength of, and belonging to, the oidiiance department, all the others, 
whether arsenals or de))flts (manufiieluriiig deparlmonls alone excepted), being tilled b3' ofllecrs belong- 
ing to, and on tlie effective strength of, batteries, tfliat can be more fatal to real efficicnev tlnin the 
perpctnalion of a B3-fclem winch permits of such a lamentable state of things? But 1 am convinced that 
BO long as wo are content to adhere to old traditions to consider that, heeanso the present " hajqw-go- 
lucky ” system has obtained in our forefather’s lime, there is no need for change in our time ; .“o long 
that wc fail to vealixe that trne cconom3- is that alone wUielv finds us prepared for wav ; that cconom3' 
at the Facrifioo of efficienoy is but courting disaster when the struggle comes : so long, I roi'cat again, 
ns wo fail lo recognize wherein lies our own interest, our own true economx-, so long will nothing ho 
done ami no radical good or progress be effected. 

1 have pui'iioscly dwelt thus cxlninstivol3- on this subject, bocanse it cffcols the effioiono3’ of llic 
orlillcr3' mosl maUriall^. In this conutrx-, so soon as the strain cnuseil by war is felt, calls are made 
on the arlilleiy' to suppl3‘ officers for tbo departments, and in conse<picnce of tbc.se officers not being 
seconded, or in other words being left on the strength of their b-attcrie-s, ineflieionc3' is llio result. 

In April last an application was made to the Horse Unards (a cop3' of wliieb was sent to 
Government) tor all lcmi)0vavil3' craplo3'Cd in the ordnani e department or Vnnjab arlillcrx' to be 
seconded, and for ellcelive officers lo bo sent out to fill tbiir \aciintiics, as also to complete existing 
dofioienoies. 

It was also clenrl3' pointed out that even in the ex'cnt of bostllilics being brought to .an c.arlv 
close, there wa* no imxuediatc jivospcct of all the officers then cmplo3‘cil being rojdaecd at the 
Commander-in-Cbicf’s disposal j while, on the other hand, if the occupation of Afghanistan or an3- 
liorlion ot it was prolonged, the retention of the services ot a large mnjorH3‘ ot them in Ihoir situa- 
tions would he necessitated. Further, - that at the time, with the reduced number ot avliller3'- 
officers at regimontnl dii(3'j there was hut little or no reserve from which Ilis Excellonct' could fill 
vacancies occasioned h3' sickness, invalidity', or other causes which under the most favorable cir- 
ciimstancCB must bo expected to arise from the contingencies of service in Afghanistan during the hot 
season without serioush' impairing the enicicnc3' ot hallcrics in India. 

Tills was referred to the Secrctarx- of State for India, who ncvcrlliclcss, in the face of the nhovo 
nigcnt representation, did not think it advis.iblo to isrmplv with the request, in tbr belief tliat, on the 
conclusion of hostilities, the officers had for the most jiiirt hccu directed to join tlieir n speetive 
batteries. The Scerctar^v of State, however, requested tliiil, a.- it xvn.s reprc'enlc'! that the ab.'ince 
of the otllcor.s in question was attended with verx- great inconvenienec lo the puhlie .sorx’iee, the needful 
steps for relieving tbo‘-u still absent might be taken at the earlioj-t possible opportiinii3-. 

Nevci'tlietcss, since April lart, wbexx this xxrgcnl appeal was made, the officer.- have been and 
are still absent, and no remcelx- has been applied. 

Aetixv opcnitions have noxv again been rosxinxcd, and tx further demand made for eight officers 
for the orelnaiice departixient. The Bengal, iladnis, axid Bomba3’ presidencies liax'e been tallfsl upon 
for volunlcors, bxil 01113- six could bo obtained. On the 27 th September Govrrnnunl applinl for 
the services of a c-aptain; but allbough this officer xlid not belong to the ballen" he was doing dutx' 
with. If rii,x l/.e fi>lf ojiffr tr-iH, f/ial t ilteri;, and his services could not he S]i.ire(l.’ 

Batteries in the front are still incomplete in ollieers. 1 think it will be iidniitlcd that there is 
no braneli of tlio serx-teo in whieb the neces.eilx- fora full xMtnjdcment of cfiirer.-- ie nii-re al'-olntilx- 
essential to ollieicnex" than the artillcTx-, and yd at tliw moment, xviili IS Kmojie.-in b:iil> rit« in the 
field and xn U'-erve, there exists tbi.s extreme jiaucitv of offieers and cons*-.iuint xxaiit of efiieii nex-. 

It ninsl fiiitliL.t- he borne in mind that when an\‘ olfieer.s of tbc ordnanee dcp.irtment fall tick, 
fre«li iipjilieation is made for odieers to fill tlu-ir places, wbile the sick ari- returnc d to llo' regiiaent oj. 
" iijfjrffftiv" t/icf.'jift '/ In the same tiiaxmer, xaeaneix's tau-cil bx- pMiiiotions, inv.iliiiing. di-jtb-, 
re.-ignations, Jcc., in the artillerx' of the I’mxjab Frontier Foree, llx'dvtabad Contingent, or Bombrre 
Native artillerx-, have all to be met bv- the roynl arlillcn- in India. 


Bl 
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In foot, tliero is at tins present moment not one sinfvlc battery soutb o£ Rawal Pindi which is 
effioctive in officers, or could bo made so without dangerously reducing the otlior batteries, equally 
badly of£, i£ required to take the field. Sueli sliorlsightcdncss, I submit, deserves serious and very 
early consideration, and the only way to remedy the evil is in the manner before proposed. I would 
therefore urge— ‘ 

Mrst, that the ordnance department bo properly officered in peace time; 

Second, that when noeossily demands recourse to the artillery for additional officers, they should 
be at once seconded, and their places filled with clTcctivc officore ; 

Third, the same course to be adopted when oflicers arc taken for the Native artillcty. 

In eonolusion, I would state as my opinion that the royal artillery would bo efficient and ready 
at all times to put a sufficient number of gims in the field to meet all possible requirements without 
delay, were it but kept complete in officers. Tliis is the one oiy', the one urgent appeal, not only 
from this presidenoy, hut also from the Commanders-in Chief of Madras and Bombay. It is continu- 
ous and unceasing. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that it is not inorc.asing expenditure as for as this branch is 
concerned in keeping it complete and up fo its recognized and authorized establishment; huf^ on the 
other hand, to sacrifice the officieney of this arm hy denuding it of its officers in order to make the 
working of another, and doubtless equally important, branch feasible during the pressure of war time, 
with the least possible expense, is,_ I would urge, fatal policy to both, and utterly without any 
shadow of justification. Under no yiroumstanees should the necessary expense of the ordnance de- 
partment bo decreased at such a serious cost of effi<aenoy to the royal artillery. 

The great demand for non-commissioned officers for employment in the ordnance department also 
seriously affects the royal artillery ; for not only has the regiment to find effeelivc non-commis- 
sioned officers for the IS liattcrics in the front in lieu of those unfit, but also is called upon to fnmish 
a very large number of non-commissioned officers for the ordnance department. Tliis is due to the 
small proportion of Buropcau non-commissioned officers kept in the department in time of peace, and 
which is out of all proportion to the number absolutely necessary in time of war. It is true that 
Government permits the places of these men to be filled up, hut all the same undoubtedly the 
efficiency of the regiment sulfci's therefrom. The removal of such a number of non-commissioned 
officers simultaneously must aftcct the regiment, and, as a matter of fact, the drain has been and 
is so great, that there has been difficulty in finding men qualified tor promotion to fill existing 
vacancies caused thereby. 


Colonel C. B. O. Evans, Com- I Cannot. IJconsidcr the present expenditure on a battciy of nrtilleiy 
Eoyai Aruiiory, Mocmt minimum with which to miiintain its iiresent high efficiency. 


laoniena^Coionc^.iiiylor, Com- As long as the present organization of the artillery as one enormous 

Artaicty, Mysoto regiment exists, 1 cannot suggest any measures whidi would add to its 
effioiency and decrease expenditure. 


Iiientennnt-Colonol J, Eotchen, I^hc major of a battery should be relieved from anxiety as to accounts 
Boyal Artniovy. and office work. Nearly his whole time is now occupied in his office 

instead of being given to making his men efficient soldiers ; this could 
be done by making the captain responsible for the pay department, the - 
next senior officer for all pertaining to the quarter-master's department, 
(stores, olothing,&e.), and the next senior for men's records and aD other 
general returns required from a battciy. At present the major is a 
"slave." (I speak the more freely, ns I have just now been relieved 
from the work by promotion.) 

I can see no way of reducing expenditure without lessening 
efficiency. 


tlajoT 3crfcic Holxirt, B. A.. 
MiUtary Secretaiy to His Qmco 
tlio Qovemor of Madias. 


I think the artillery in all bmnohes is in the highest practicable state 
of efficiency, except as to the usual number of officers present ivith the 
batteries. MTierevcr there exists any inefficiency for immediate service, 
any wont of discipline among the non-commissioned offioers and men, 
or any slackness in stable management, it is, I feel sure, in a^great 
measure due to the paucily of officers, which is (except perhaps in the 
horse artilloiy) the normal state of things in India. 

I would not advocate any permanent increase to the estahlishmexit of 
officers with a battery. I think it a matter of which the regiment may 
be proud that the number of men and horses under the care and command 
of battery officers is so large. T3io work can he done, and well _done, 
when all or neai’ly all officers are present ; Imt to tlirow more responsibility 
on each officer in an enervating climate is liable to lead to a perfunotory 
performance of daily duties. 

Ihere ought, therefore, in my opinion, to be a reserve o£ subalterns; 
not less than one officer -for every three field batteries and one for eve^ 
four garrison batteries. Bor the horse artillery the senior subalterns in 
the foot artillery who are candidates might he detailed to do duty with 
batteries unusually short of officers, and thus learn their work in 
of getting a "jacket.” 

Gf - majors and captains I doubt any reserve being required or desir- 
able; smee, except in the cose of a battery having only veiy junior 
lieutenants, 1 am opposed to taking the command of his proper hatteiy 
OM of. tie hands of the senior lieutenant, because both the superior 
omcers belonging to it happen to be absent. 
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I believe mnny oiScoTS in the regiment have earlier learnt the n-ork 
of command and habits of decision and how to act under rraponsibilify 

- by the clmhoo of commanding a battery than in the ordinary course of 
picking up information. The captains of batteries of which the majors 
are present may bo considered the reserve for emergencies, when senior 
ofQccrs are necessarily reeplired in other batteries. 

A reserve of submtern oOicers would be a direct increase of expendi- 
ture, but would doubtless result in a saving to the State by the mainten- 
ance of discipline, checking crime and irregularities, with conscqticnt 
prison and hospital expenses, and the loss of men's services, and by the 
better care of horses, material, S:c. 

A decrease of expenditure by a reorganization of the artillery is 
suggested in the answer to the next question; but in reference to the 
disposition of the artillery in the Madras presidency with the garrisons 
of Bangalore and Secunderabad, and the force in the Central Brovinccs, 

- the following distribution might be found suificicut, and decrease the 
number of batteries and the cost of field artillery establishments. 

The table below shows the present and suggested distribution of batteries : — 



DisnmniTiON. 

Station. 






Prefiimt, 

Suggested. 

Fort St. George 

1 Garrison battery 

1 Garrison battery. 

Saint Thomas' Mount 

2 Horse field batteries 

f 1 Horse field battery. 

1 1 Bullock field battery. 

Bcllary ... ... 

1 Horse field battery 

1 Horse field battery. 

Bangalore ... 


fl Horse artillery battery 

1 ilorso artillery battery. 


2 Horse field batteries 

f 1 Horse field b.ittcry. 



1 1 Bullock field battery. 

Cannanore ... ... 

1 Garrison battery 

1 Garrison batterj'. 


(Now on Eorvioe and not re- 

f i Mountain. 


placed.) 

1 i Bullock. 

Kampteo • ... ... 

2 Horse field batteries 

r 1 Horso field battery. 

I 1 Bullock field battery. 



''1 Horse artillery battery 

1 Horse artillery battery. 

Secunderabad ' ... 

\ 

•t 

2 Horse field batteries 

f 1 Horse field battery. 

\ 1 Bullock field battery. 



tl Heavy battery 

1 Hc-ivy battery. 

Trichinopoly ... 

X Horse field battery 

None. 


The above suggestion will reduce five horse field batteries and introduce four bullock field batteries 
in their place. The garrison battery at Cannanore, it is proposed, should luivo a mixed equipment. 

Tire reason for stationing a battery on tho west coast is that wo arc bound by Treaty of 1795 to 
maintain a " company of Unrojican artillery" for tbo protection of Travancorc in consideration of a 
stipulated subsidy. When the field battery is witlidraivn from Trichinopoly, ns now proposed by tbis 
Government, there will he no artillery to represent our performance of the Treaty nearer than Bangalore, 
some 4-60 miles from Trevandi-um. Tho normal peaceful coirdition of Travancorc has probably made 
the rulers of tho country acquiesce for some years in an arrangement that only gave them the article 
stipulated and paid for at 270 miles distant from their capital with a severe ghat country interven- 
ing, vie., a battery at Triohinopolj'. 

Tho " comp.any of Europo.an artillery " which we stiiralated to maintain was probably not a merely 
garrison battery, which is only a company of gunners, hut tho foot artillery compan 3 ’ of those times 
until post guns, bullocks and lascars : hence the battery representing our obligation might well be so 
maintained and organized that it would be of service in Ibe Travancorc country both for field, moun- 
tain, and sio^ train purposes, and thus be really more useful than a horse field battery. 

By the scoring cfilux of time the urgency of being prepared for bfoplah outbreaks m.ny bo 
diminishing, but tbo necessity for mountain and field guirs might still at anj- time arise on that account. 

As a reserve, a battery at Cannanore is undoubtedly wolf placed for removal by sea on an imperial 
neccssitj' arising. 

I cannot. Anything that has presented itself to my mind as adding 
to cflicienc}' lias also meant ex]K!nditarc. 

Jlount.'iin battery baggage ponies might bo workcrl bv the com- 
missariat, provided thoj' -wore available for periodical parades at short 
notice. This used to bo douc in tbo case of Imllocks belonging to tho 
spare line of wi^ons in field batteries. 

Yes; I can suggest the following; — 

If/, — The promhilion of exchanges among officers within one year 
at least of a battery’s leaving England for lnd;.a. 

Zr.d. — Dis.a!Iowing the expenses of travelling to officers who are 
transferred for their own benefit. 


Major It. C. ifOTre** Cotnmond- 
Jnjr I Il-nltciy Jst Brigade, ISojal 
AtiUlery. 

Major J. iTnucliton, l>8Lb Bri- 
gade, Bo^al ArtiHcr;. 


Major E. T. Tlnmc, ComtaMdtng 
C Battery C Brigade, Bor&l Itorsc 
Artiliery. 
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irajor T7. TV. JTnWlocli, Com- 
jnanding E-A, Roynl Horse ArlU- 
iery. 


^kTftjor T-M.ICaTolriggjOomnmiid- 
ing E*3rd, Royal ArtiUory. 

Alajor iUo llon’blo A*rStcTvart| 
Commanding R*C| Roynl llorao 
Artillery. 


!&rajor C. F. Eainie, Roynl Horse 
Artillery. 
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UnJ . — ProLibitmg llie volunteering o£ ofTiccre to do other than their 
own duties. 

4(fi . — Avoiding the appointment o£ 8taf£ Bcrgcnnts to hattevios just 
about to embark. 

CM. — Promoting non-eommissioned odieers entirely in the batlcric.s. 

CM. — Attnehing a general service wagon to each battery, and 
taking aa-ny the spare gnn-ciirringe. 

7/i. — Taking the Bni)ply of lino-gear out ol the hands o£ commis- 
sariat. 

mi , — ^Keeping the stable line-gear vvitli the stables, instead o£ oaixy- 
ing it about the country with batteries. 

I cannot sujM?est any measure that would fulfil both conditions 
o£ adding to tbo cilieicncy and at the same time decreasing the ordinary 
expenditure. 

Increased cfiTieicncy would probably give increased expenditure during 
peace, though it would be a saving during a campaign. 

Do away with second lino o£ wagons. 

Poduce 'Eriropcan cst.ablislimcnt o£ gunners and drivers (nof artificers 
or non-eommissioned oflicerft) . 

llcovganize Native establishment, and introduce Native drivers for 
wagons, and liorsc-traiiioi-s. 

llcinlroducc contract system for nil minor repairs and £or line-gear, 
but do «e/ make the surplus the commanding oflicor’s pro])ert3'. Let 
the commanding olliccr kceji a cnnir.act fund, i'umisbiiig liis nccouuts 
for audit of the officer commanding i-oj-al artillciy in the district. 

Abolish store Umber wagon, carrying stores either bj' elephants, 
camels, mules, or smaller carts, according to circumstances. 

One spare gun-carvingc per battery is more than is required when 
artillery does not expect to meet avlillerj' iu the field, or when the ene- 
my's artilloiy is of sui inditTcvent order. 

Spare gvm carriages should bo ntlaohcd to ammunition columns, 
and not to each batter^'. 

The store cart sliould bo .upon springs. Next to tlio store limber 
wagon, it is the mo.st inconvenient and eumhcrsoinc artillorj- carriage. 

Tliero are too manj' horsc.s for a time o£ j)eaec. Somo occupation 
should bo found for a portion of tbo surplus artillciy horses of each 
Aorsa ardllerj/ battery. 

There are too manj’ sets of horse appointments, which entails 
waste. 

The soldier’s kit and appointments are not adapted for Indian war- 
fare, and arc unnecessarily lioaiy'. 

A’. S , — H there arc too maay diivers iu u batleiy of hor^o artillcrj*, there are 
arc nUo too luany in a Rclil battery. 

I think that the rule — " IE j-ou want a thing well done, do it j-our- 
selE ” — applies also to artillery; and I believe that it is also more- 
economical to the State when tbo commanding ofiicor is ihade to keep 
his own line-gear, harness and carriages In repair ; and it is most 
certainly the most efficient plan. 

I. The contract system, now condemned, was bj' far the best and 
cheapest, and g.ave least trouble to the commanding ofiicor. 

I have commanded a battery for two long periods under tlio con- 
tract system, and now for £our j’cars under the present, and I can safely 
assert that the effieieney is now less, owing to tuo diffieultj' and delay 
in obtaining the necessary supplies. ' . 

The next best j>lan to the contract is the supply h3' the commanding 
officer and the submission of monthly bills for the cost. 

IT. Many articles of regimental necessaries are now _ siippUcd to 
the men from Dngland, which could doubtless be made iu India at a 
less cost. It is not necessary to have certain patterns, merely because 
they have the same in ISiigland ; and I think we are going almost too 
far to obtain exaot uniformity. 

III. Tho health and cfficicmcy of the horses will he improved if the 
nllowunee of grain is materially reduced, slightly more green food being 
given for the whole of tho hot weather. 

Doth man and beast should have a rest for, at nn3' rate, four months _ 
of the hot weather, and the present ration of grain is the cause of most 
of the skin disease, bursatti, and malignant fever, which are induced by 
high food and no work. I have greatly reduced these diseases by 
working for the last three years on this principle, and one seer of gram 
may safely be ent from every horse ; and, in my opinion, the result ivill 
be an increase both to efficiency and economy. I can give greater 
details if required. 

IV . I thmk the present tents needlessly largo and heav3': I would 
not make any more staff sergeants’ nor European privates’ tents, but 
substitute doublc-fl3' ptls, such as are issued to mountain battcriest at 
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present. TIicso tents for mule carriage I consider quite sufficient protec- 
tion for llio liciglit of tlie hot weallicr in the plains of India, and would 
be cheaper to make and lighter to carry. 

IS 

ilajor P. FitzGerald GoBwey, I thinlc it would add very mncli to the efficiency of the artillciy if 
Boyal Artillery. batteries of the same fv'w? were stationed more together; further, fli.it 

cxcep't where urgent necessity requires it, there should be no single horse 
or field battor 3 ' stations. The present distribution does not give a suffi- 
cient number of actual eomtaonds to the lieutenant-colonels. I consider 
that, with the improved state of the communications in India, so long as 
we have a certain number of guns in the count ly in certain areas, our 
first care should he to collect them at convenient points so as to enable 
the senior officers to learn their duties jx Me Jielil, and not mcrelj' the 
routine of office work. 1 find that hj' such a distribution as 1 have 
indicated, there will be actual commands for 32 lieutenanl-eoloncls ; this 
is slightlj’ in excess of the number recently sanctioned ; but I would 
propose to have no others home on the strength, except the .ibovo : if this 
be insisted upon, it will save Government the iiay of those lieutenant- 
colonels who ate generally "attached forduty” to stations, but have no 
commands nor indeed any duties to perform. 

In order to show tliat 32 officers of this rank is about the fair pro- 
portion for India, I have counted the total number on all four lists of 
the regiment not seconded and make it ll'l ; but 1‘1- are to bo reduced, 
leaving 100 as the number to be calculated upon. I find there are about 
117 batteries out of India to 80 in India (of roj-al artillcrv), whieb 
would give about 42 lieutenant-colonels to India, but it should be 
remembered that the garrison roj^al artillcrj* out of India have much 
more to do and more fortresses to look after than those in this eountij*: 
hence there should he a larger proportion of the senior ranks out of India 
' than in it. 

I also consider that regimental colonels should only he employed 
' where there are two or more separate lieutenant-colonels’ commands 

• under them. It is absurd placing officers of this rank to command three 

and four batteries, which is the case now according to the last onlor. 
In several districts tlicj' have ahsolulclj" nothing to do but to inspect 
once a year and sign returns. 

I would beg to refer to the map* which I am sending to the Gopntj' 
Adjutant General, Koj’al Artillery, and the explanation acoompaimng 
it showing what I propose in the wiij’ of artillcrv commnuils. 

I am of opinion, too, that wc have a much larger number of garrison 
, batteries in India than are required. Making over^- allowniicc for siege 

trains and the care of the few forts, wortbj’ of the name, which are to ho 
found in the country,! think five or six garrison batteries might be easily 
disjicnscd with. Although in my proposed armj'-corps scheme I have 
not shown this reduction, I shall be bappj- to give the details if required. 

I also think it a mistake having so manj- European mountain batte- 
ries. I believe, according to present intontions, there are to be four 
of these for IScngal (ICortb-M’cst Frontier) and two for Ihirmab : the 
latter are desirable, as there arc no Natives to be found in those parts fit 
for the service. But as regards the Punjab, I am of opinion that the 
Native mountain hatleries are rerg much more elliciunt than nii.v royal 
nrlillorj’ h.atlerv c.an he under the Fj'stcm which now exists. In fact, I 
maA- sa,v, I tliink, nothing can be more efficient than the Native batte- 
ries on the frontier which 1 have scon; and I have jKirtieularli- observed 
them. 1 have also had considerable experience in seeing Em-o]ie.au 
mountain batteries; and T must confess I raunol uiidcreland wliv 
Government should increase their number. On the score of cxjicn.sc, of 
course, there can be no doubt; tbo dilTcrcuce i.s enormous, iC b.irniek 
accommodation, married allowanec.s, clothing, invaliding, ice., be talicn 
into consideration, nic objection which very jiroperlv bolds against 
baAdug anj" but royal arlilleiv' batteries in the jdains cannot bo said to 
exist in the case of mountain I>atf<Tic.s. In conclu.-ion, I lliiiik Iavo 
European batteries should be the limit for lJeng.al. I Avotdd liavo one at 
Kliairng.dli aA-ailable for ilie North-M'est (to take its fum, of oour.-e, 
along the frontier), and the other at Eiirjccling aA-ailable for the North- 
East or Burma. 

J?. — The brinpng of tsiUedcs of the snine l-iaif together at ile.tifas tt.viM 
facilitate pomiotion of ooii.coiiiiiiis.inne4 ufiic.’ri aud reduce e3:2.E.ntc in ccotiin;^ llicsa 
ions dh-taiices : rit/e Grzl part of niy reply. 

Majer W. Tf. A'oMe, Hoyal (o) I would stronglj- urge that .some arrangcmenls slioubl Is; 

Artilleri. _ made by Avhich the major of a battery might be relieved from the execs- 

sive office work rvliicb lie is imw called upon to perforin, lie fATtaiulA- 
cannot devote suffieicnl time to bis duties as an arlilli rAnuau so long 
as be is ex]H.'eted to perform the AvorU of a paA'miisttr, a quarter- 
master, and an office adjutant. 


Nut patdirheJ. 


■U 
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(i) More opportunity sliould te given of working field guns in largo 
numliers. Tliifc miglit be done by baving one station, at least, in India 
in wbiob a largo number of batteries were located. 

(c) SSome macliincry is wanted by which petty stores and minor re- 
pairs can be provided for, line-gear for example. A certain sum an- 
nually might be placed at the disposal of an ollicer commanding a bat- 
tery for this pui-jiose. The expenditure of this money should be ac- 
counted for half-yeaily in duplicate, one copy being sent through the 
officer commanding the royal artillery in the particular district 
to army head-quarters, and the other attached to the equipment ledger 
which is forwarded half-yearly to the examiner of ordnance accounts. 

(d) I do not think it is advisable to use horse and bullock draught 
in the same battery. 

1 have had some experience with draught bullocks on a march over 
such ground as may be.expeeted to be met unth in time of war, and my 
experience is that bullock draught is decidedly unsuitable for batteries 
of horse and field artillery. All the carriages of such batteries should 
be horsed, and the establishment of bullocks reduced to about six per 
battery in time of peace. 

Tlie present gigantic size of the royal regiment of artilleiy appears 
to me to so directly affect both the efficiency and cost of artillery in 
India, that I trust, in proposing so strong a remedy as the biealdng 
up of it into small regiments, I may be pei-mitted to enter fully on the 
disadvantages of the present, and advantages which I suppose might 
accrue from the proposed system. 

Dpawbacks to pkesekt sYSTEit m India. 

HJfieiency. 

Frequent shorthandedness in both officers and non-commissioned officers 
is undoubtedly a great eatiso in India of inefficiency in batteries. In the 
case of officers transfer on promotion or appointment to the horse artillery 
causes much of this shorthandedness. An officer promoted or appointed 
home at once escapes to Fngland, but, naturally enough, his successor is 
seldom in an equal hurry to join his new battery in this country, which 
is thus often deprived, probably at the most trying season of the year, 
of the services of a major, captain, or subaltern tor many months, and 
when he cannot be spared. The colonel commanding the officer's 
brigade is at home, but would have little opportunity of judging of the 
necessity for his services in India, or indeed perhaps voice in the matter. 
The colonel or lieutenant-colonel commanding the division or district in 
India could not be consnlted-in time ; and great ns the attention paid 
both by the deputy adjutant general at home and in India to this point is, 
India is still such a long way from Bngland that sickness, appointment 
to the ordnance or staff, may leave a battery far shorterhanded than is 
dreamt of at homo by an officer when applying for, or the authorities 
when granting him, leave. Notice of this leave may not reach India, too, 
till remonstrance would he useless. lam taking the ease of an officer 
promoted from home. Should ho happen to be in China, America, at the 
Cape, or any other stations abroad, it will in any case take him some 
time to join, if indeed he is not fairly entitled to do so » ia Bngland, and to 
hope to spend a little time there. I almost think that, even in India, 
transfer to distant stations tells : an officer is thereby put to heavy 
expense, and may fed that he would sooner lay out money in exchanging 
home (thus leaving a "vacancy" for some time) than on a journey from 
Peshawar to 'Tonghoo, now that he has had to sell off everything. Had 
he on promotion buthadto join at, say, Rawal Pindi, Umballa, or jMeerut, 
he might have viewed matters diffcicntly; ns would probably also an 
officer who found himself transferred on promotion from Rangoon to 
Tonghoo. I will but just allude to the appai-ent unfairness of a sj’stem 
of promotion by which one officer, by luck in falling to batteries just 
home, may remain almost his whole seri’ico in Bngland, whilst another 
may bo from ill-luck compelled, unless be exchanges, to remain almost 
for ever abroad. Paucity of non-commissioned officers arises from two 
main causes — ^firstly, non-promotion of any men in lieu of those invalid- 
ed to Bngland till they arc absorbed or disebavged at homo ; secondly, 
stoppage of promotion to keep vnc.ancies for any non-commissioned 
officers that may be sent out from homo during the ensuing trooping 
season. Both these causes nnfortiinatoly tend to leave batteries short- 
handed at the worst time of the year — the summer. Dufy then piesses 
heavily on the remaining non-commissioned oillcers, and they are worn 
out nfid ciiorgyless by the time that the drill season coramenees. The 
present system of promotion to and above the rank of sergeant is, I 
think, disliked by the men. It is supposed to be by districts. Of two 
batteries in a district, one may have served eight or nine yeais or 
longer in India and liave a fair xirospect of Soon returning home. 
The_ other may have just arrived in India. Yet after years of 
seriucc in India a sergeant or staff sergeant may fall to the newly- 
amved battery and have to remain with it, or a new arrival may find 
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to Ills dcligilt- tlifit lie can at once -almost; return to 23 n"l:in<l. At. 
present tUis is in a measure avoided Ijy tlie Commandcr'in-Chicf himself 
mating the promotions, and, when necessary, from outside the district, 
hut not altogether. Under the former hrigndc system a man knew that, 
except- of. his own free will,.his promotion would run in his own hrigrade, 
all batteries of which would return home aljout tlic same time. Tlie 
great element of - uncortaintj* now introduced prevents many scvge.ants 
and coi-porals heing as desirous of promotion as tliey. would have been 
under the former system, and militates against tlie clrance of newly- 
arrived batteries. 

Co^t. 

That the cost of providing passage h3' sea to and from ports of 
embarkation and between distant stations in India itself for the oflieers, 
not to mention non-commissioned oflieers -so constantly transferred, must 
he an immense expense to the State there can he no doubt ; and tliat 
my pi-oposnl would immenselj' lessen this cost, both at home and in 
India, 1 think I can show, and also pi-obahl^* increase the ellicienc%* of 
artillery in India. 

TnorosKO system. 

Jyfficienct/. 

1 have already suggested the oroaking up of the royal artillerj* into 
small regiments. I unll not inflict my ovm private views of how tliis 
might or should he. effected, furtlier than to saj' tliat, to minimize trans- 
fers and for other reasons which will appear*, it wbnld, I think, he neces- 
sary to have regiments composed alone of field or gaiTjson arfillerr'. 
Keld artillery regiments to irrelude (to each regimcirt) a certain mimher 
of liorsc artillery hattorres. The strength of a rcgiineirt might he so 
regulated tliat it could furirish batteries to the stations in a certain 
distract at homo, in the jN-Ieflitorranoan or in India, close or fairly- close 
to each other, or a certain set of stations in the colonics, j'ct each regi- 
ment of field or garrison ho of the same strength of batteries, not alone 
ort account of home reliefs, hrrt in order that in reliefs in India itself it 
maj- he cairahlc of taking itp the same stations held hj* its predecessor. 
Supposing a regiment of field and a regiment of gan-ison ortiUcr^* to be 
cajiahle of furirislring batteries to the frontier nird Punkah, thc.so regi- 
ments would have their batteries fairly close to eaolt other. Tiro officers, 
if they had to move at all. on promotion or npjrointrircnt to horse artil- 
.lery, would only have to move "short distances, and would have to 
join at once (even if in ISnglnnd on leave and their serr-icos wore 
required) s for hoforo tlieir ptromotion it would he .well known to 
Yvhich battery thej' fell, and the officer commanding the regiment 
would doubtless communreato with them. Temporary vacancies from 
cxclrangcs would prohahl.y be far loss frequent. ^Plie rule of the 
rest of the service could he rntroducc-il ; and an oflieer exchanging 
from one regiment of artillery* to another would go to the liotlom 
of his rank. Isow, officers promoted from garrison to field artillery- 
or the other wa3' often cxehaiigo to c.sca^rc from dutic.s whieh fhey 
dislike or- have liad no expei-iencc of. This, too, would he avoided. 
Though every officer of oveiy regiment- ,_of artinor3' would (unless em- 
plo3''ed at home, seconded and succeeded) have to take his turn of foreign 
service, and coiild only escape 1>3* exchanging or retiring, 3-ot T do think 
that there would he a larger number of officers with their batteries 
during the service of tho regiment in India than are, ns a rule, now 
present i for tlio sta^- of the regiment abroad would he limited to the 
same period as cavalr.y or in£antr\" (a stn3- perliaps sliortl.v not to exceed 
eight or nine years), and ail would see a fair jirospcct of return home. 
'iilmiy batteries now in India can count far longer service than this, 
with no iiro.spoet of return. llegarding non-eominis.doiiod eflieors, in 
the.se regiments their promotion could be arranged for wilTi few tmnsfers, 
aud, as in tho ease of officers, the3* could alwa3‘s join at once. Oflieers 
commanding, knowing the very- . men to whom promotion must fall, 
could be pei-mitted to make acting apjiointraents in the j'laeo t>f non- 
commissioned oflieers invalided, to hecomc jicnnanoMt- premotions •.ui tbe 
invaliils being diselinrged or absorbed in tbe depot l-•alte^v. 'i’he tium- 
Ijer of non-commissioned officers liUel3' to arrive from tbe de{-s'>t wmihl 
he small and carlv known, and tliere would lie no iincei'tai 5 >t.v ami 
necos-“it-.v for r»‘.st'rving mau.v vaeaueies. ?Con-commissione«l •>fn<.N r.-s and 
men serving alwsit-s with a fairly* small body* of oflieers yvould knotv and 
he knoyvn 1>3- them, yvill ho more likely* to re-engage, and, seeing a good 
^irospcet of fiituming home, he less keen about being invalided. 

dw/. 

There are at present 15 (including tho riding establishincnt) depot, 
batteries at various stations in the, United ICingilotn. As tli-.* proposed 
regiments yvouUl he much stronger tlian the present- briga'lcs, a les-a 
number of dejifit hatferies yvoutci sutfiec, and the savitjg of ec-.'-t of 
olTieers so effected yvould more than pay* the staff ncees-ary for eaelj 
depot. Men of othcryvise good character hut given under ■" In.-jiit* *"' 
temptation.^, to tlie crime of desertion, juight, as n.-.!w, 1 >e tmu' f<'rrc<d to 
the depots of regiment-s abroad, and socu scat out of the v.*; 3 y- of tvmr't^i- 
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tionj but tlie less transfer of non-commissioned, offlccrs, and perhaps 
generally of men, the better. I confess 1 cannot see any other than the 
above jjlan of increasing efficiency and diminishing cost of artillery in 
India. Creating afresh an Indian artilleiy for local service might do 
the latter ; but in these days of almost hourly progress, without occa- 
sional home service, neither officer nor man can be an efficient artillery 
man, and it would appear difficult to arrange for this. 

Captain W. lair. Commanding I consider that the efficiency cannot be increased without increased 

C-2nd, Boyal Artilleir- _ expenditure. "What is required for increased efficiency is an increased 

' European establishment. 

3. Is any alteration of Indian establishment of officers, men or horses, in a 
battery feasible by tvliiob greater economy can be attained Tvitliont loss of efficiency 'r 

Brigadior-Gdieral c. G. Arbiith- The establishment of horses in a battery of horse artillery might 
not. Inspector General, Boyal Artil- |jg reduced by ten in peace time, 
laty for India. •' ^ 

Colonel A H. Mniray, Deputy I do not recommend any jilteration in the establishment of officers 
Artillery men now with batteries in this countiy. ]?rom personal experience 

of command of horse and field batteries in Bombay, Sind Punjab, and 
Gwalior, extending over eight years, combined also with the knowledge 
which I gained as adjntant of a field brigade for three years in this 
country, and that which my present post affords me ample opportunity 
of obtaining, I do not consider any reduction of men could be made 
without positive decrease of efficiency, and that even with the present 
number it is not at aU times, in exceptionally sickly season or epidemics, 
possible to turn out all the wagons for want of drivers, or all the guns, 
except by working with reduced numbera of gunners. In addition it 
must be remembered that a certain number of gunners and drivers are 
sent to the hills daring the hot season r under no circumstances there- 
fore would I recommend any reduotion. Neither would I radnee a single 
European soldier in India. The establishment was barely adequate for 
our possessions prior to the Afghan campaign, and I doubt its being 
equal to the requirements of our new frontier. 

As regards the royal artillery, I believe its establishment is now 
reduced to a rninimum. It is supposed always to be on a war footing, 
but the establishment is, as before shown, barely equal to this. It is 
only necessary to refer to the morning states of batteries in the plains 
especially during the hot season, to see at a glance that the "number 
of men fit for duly" is not one too many. ' Indeed, to hoise the spare 
carriages, a small increase of drivers will probably be neccssai3\ 

The number of lieutenant-colonels at present sanctioned is too few, 
especially when the necessities of Kandahar, Pishin, Kahnl, ICmum, 
and Kliyber arc considefed. The Secretary of State has based the pre- 
sent number sanctioned on the corj)s (Varm£e ^stem, but the calculation 
made was erroneous. It has been pointed out, and five more demanded 
for India. 

Again, quarter-masters and quarter-master sergeants (who are not 
authorized) are absolutely neoessaiy for efficiency, especially at the larger 
stations, where three or more batteries are located together. 

It has been pointed out that, if quaitcr-masters and quarter-masb'r 
sergeants are essential to the efficiency of regiments of cavaliy and 
infantry (wbieli undoubtedly they are) for eonseiwaney purposes, &e., 
&c., they are equally necessary for a division of royal artillery of much 
larger strength, more extended lines, and larger proportion of Native 
establislunent ; but up to the present moment, though the saving by 
the reorganization has been so enoi'mous, and eveiy endeavour made to 
save expense to Government in this branch, it will scarcely be credited 
that these ranks are still not yet sanctioned for the royal artillery, 
though considered necessary for the other branches. 

Colonel c. n. O. Krans. Com- This is clearly answered by the above in the negative. 

mnndiiig Bo^al Artillery. Meerut 

Diililou. 

Colonel H. Stroicr. CommondlnB I consider that there must bo less work tube done now by the 
oyo! Artillery, Tiiayctuiyo. collar-makcr, farrier, and whcelei''s shops than before the contract 

system was done away witli. The farrier could be supplied with ready- 
made shoes. Six or eight horse-keepers for each of the three divisions 
of a hattciy of field ai-tilleiy would bo sufficient : they could be employ- 
ed in tlio stables in the boat of the day and assist witli the harness. 
A small reduction could he tried in the artifieoi's' establishments I have 
mentioned, and the matter looked into again after a year’s trial. Tlie 
mountain artilleiy have no European artificers as a rule, nor have the 
hoaiy' artillery. 

T-icutcnanl-Coloucl J. Taylor, 

Comminaiiip Itojal ArtlUtm-, My- 
DIvt-titn. 

laU 'itcnatnt-Coloncl 3 , Kctclicn, 
lCnj%] .\rtillcrj. 


I think certainly not. 
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The CFtablishmcnt of baiterv officers most certainly cannot be 
reduecdj and a proportion of snpernuinci-ari' subaltern officers ought to 
be allowed to India as above stated. 

The eslablisliment- of non-commissioned officers and men, I believe, 
is generally snirieiont to admit of ordinary invaliding to hill stations, 
sickness and casualties, thongb most batteries from time to time 
make an outerj’ about being sborthandod. 

The establishment of horses now laid down for liorsc artillery and 
field batteries is, I am of opinion, not more than is required, unless the 
usual regimental etiquette of bringing every wagon on to a marching 
order or general battery parade is modified into bringing one for each 
half battery or each division accoi-ding as horses are effoetive, in order to 
allow of some spare draught horses being always present in the field 
for casualties in the gun teams. 

The present prox>ortion of spare horses might bo told off to each 
battery for service, but the greater number kept with a depot troop as 
enggested in question £1. 

In the way of n general redaction of establishments, I would revert 
to tlic organization of the local artillery in India previous to 1S57. 
I believe it answered all the requirements of Indian service, and it has 
a great deal to rceommend it on the score of direct economy in men and 
horses. 

I mean — 

(1) The gunner and driver system in horse artillery and horse field 
batteries. 

(S) Polo draught in both branches, and the riding of the horses by 
certain numbers of the gnn dctaciimcnts in the former. 

(3) In each battery a certain number of gun lascavs for the service 
■ of ammunition, and syce drivoi-s for the centres of wagons and spare 
horses, &c., under European command. 

(‘1) A proportion of heavy field batteries with bnllock draught instead 
of field batteries, at some two battery stations, sneh heavy hsittcrics 
being little more than the peraotniel of garrison batteries, and the field 
exercise being limited to tbo simplest numoeuvi'cs. A bullock battery is 
not certainly adapted for rapid marching, but may be quick enougli as a 
reserve. The .advantage ot a garrison battery having tl>c ability to 
march, and yet be independent of stable work, is that the battery is 
available for station duties as garrison artillery, or for transfer at sliort 
notice.- Tlio regular gunners might at certain stations bo supplemented 
or replaced at the port gnns by volunteers. 

A reintroduction of the above organization must depend on tbo 
te-oslablislimont of a local artillery, as such change could not bo made 
applicable to batteries coming from home, and belonging to an organiza- 
tion adapted for service where there can be no Native regiment.al 
auxiliaries. 

If it bo objected that the old horse artillei-y system could not for 
many reasons bo adopted and jiractised side by side with tlio scjiaratc 
detaoUment system, such changes as I suggest might be limiteil to the 
borne and local field batteries being on the same footing, and to a pro- 
portion of garrison batteries (all sneb being local) having light siege 
train, heavy field ami mountain equipments respectively ntlaehed. The 
horse artillery batteries like the European cavalry should be all from 
the homo ostablisliment. 

As regards the gnnncr and driver system and objection on tlio score 
of heavy gunners riding draught horses, it may be nofo<l that it is not 
less possible now than formerly in India ; in fact the reverse, ns the men 
are not gcncinlly of such a heavy slaiiip as those who then enlisted, 
and the stud bred and Austmliiin horses are bigger than Ar.abs and 
Persians, tliongh the exchange for llio latter may be deplored, as some 
loss ill stamina and endurance under hardship. A proportion of men of 
the present driver standard would very properly always be enlisted For 
permanent driving duties. 

As regards pole draught, I have nlw.sys felt that the smartness and 
precision given by shafts to manreiivring’is obtained at the expense and 
dUfienlty of maintaining a siqiply of cspcci.’illy largo wheel horses, and 
at an increased diflicnUy of booking in or rejd'ating disabled shaft horses 
in comparison with the case of shifting pole horses, parfitiihirly with 
nervous or half trained remounts, reduced del.aehmeuts, fee., on service. 
"With pole teams all the hand horses can I>c ridden, and exi’ept as to 
breechings and wheel traces, every horse is equipped alike, — :i simplieity 
lost with a shaft team. * Economy is abo apparent in sueh details. As 
tbc former system is still in the rccolleetioii of so many ofliivrs of the 
regiment, 1 only throw out these suggestions with a view to economy ; 
and as 1 believe the organization of the local artillery liad Inen brought 
to a great slate of efiii-ieney in 1S56-57, the details of llie system might 
be followed and lesnmed in most respects witii advantage. 

I can think of no sneb alferation. Certainly no officers or men c,':n 
be spared ; and fniin my kite exj>crience in Afglianiitaii, 1 found ail the 
borscs nbEolutely indispensable. 
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Wo iiUoriilion tlial would combine greater economy willi equal 
cnieioiiey. 

Tlie diinenltie<! in replacing liorsc"! and men in ease of casualties 
oeenrring are et> grc!if._, that J do not think the cslablishinetit could be 
diiiiinisbed, 

IVei-c it jiosaible to fill up with men and horses as ensuaUics oecnr, 
the e<-tah]ishmenl. of Irotli inigli) bo slightly ivsliiecd. 

If every uddier sent to Inilia was over lwi> j-ears’ FCrvice, I believe 
it would be fniitid gre.illy to inerease oflieionev, as probably sickness 
among the troops would be iiinlorially diminisbetf. 'i’bis 1 know accord, 
ing to the present sy-tem i. iie.st to impossible. 

Wo I Unless surgeons instead of surgeon-majors .arc nttacbed. 


Ofilccrs no; non-commissioned ofilcor-s no: all will be rorpiircd for 
SUjMirvision. >Ieii yes, by substitution of niiur/iial W.afivo for uuarme/i 
Huropeaii drivers of umnumition wagons and spare carriages.' (z\. cer- 
tain number of the syces coubl beeomc drivers.) 

Umploy Natives, under Kiipervisioii, to bre.ik liotves. Undoubtedly 
llicro are too many hor.-cs in a horse artillery battery for absolute 
necessity. The surplus being reserve, eaeb nsiervc i>air of draught horses 
sbould have a Native driver and be used MotlcraU/t/ for loeill purposes. 

I'kich reserve riding horse should have a Native syce, rider and 
trainer, until dr-itled permanently into its place. 

1 think it worthy of considenition wbetber by allcriug the carriage 
of the ammunition of first lino of wagons, at any rate of some batteries, 
yon might not secure more economy and from the nucleus of various 
kinds of transport for the nminunition. which might prove very useful 
in case of war beyond the frontier. 

If each battery's line of wagons bad — 

'"lialf-borted wagons, ammunition 
f bnlloek wagons 

i or mule 


(. or pony 


|.pack 


(the ammunition columns being planncil upon the same principle), yon 
could rapidly organize ainmimilion tr.m«port at any given point upon 
the frontier, of whatever kind yon might desire, without cntirclv denud- 
ing any battery of its first Hue supply, whilst you would bo able more 
leisurely to I'cform what bad been taken. 

If arnmnuition columns are iutrodueed, the second lino wagons would 
be discontinued, and 50 bnlloeka and their drivers reduced. "This, how- 
ever, will only shift e3q>ensc from a battery to the ammunition column. 

Bullocks should not be kept for the second line, as their pace is so ’ 
different to that of the rest of the battery, that even on the lino of 
mavob it tikes one officer and a corlaiu number of men just double the 
time to do the imrch rt'qnired for tlic rest of the battery. 

If the retention of the second lino wagons be decided on, I would 
abolish the 50 bullocks and add S2 more horses to the peace establish- 
ment of royal horse artillcrv batteries, and have the second lino drawn 
by horses ; but then an addition of J8 drivers would bo necessary. 

It. In x>o.iTO time I think seven horses might bo reduced from 
battei’ics of royal horse artillery, four leaders, three dctaebnients. 

III. Snrgcons-mnjor do not requh'O allowance for three chargors. 

I think not in horse or field batteries; but I am strongly of 
opinion that a saving might be cffooled in heavy and mountain batteries 
by reducing them to four guns. 

As regards heavy batteries, the present armament (of some at least) is — 

3 40-pr. R. B. Ii. guns. 

o c* 1 

„ g,, j-mort.irs. 

I venture to say that llio mixing up of so many different pieces in 
the same battery is a mistake, and further that, certainly as reg.irds 
the o.y' mortars, they are utterly useless. It is difiicnlt to conceive any 
operation in the plains of India or in any tolorablj- open country which 
could not bo much more effectively can'lcd out by iO-pr. guns than by 
S. B. mortars. If any very exeeijtional operation where extreme high 
angle fire were required, a mortar could always bo obtained from the 
nearest arsenal ; besides wo have (or are to have) siege trains which oon- 
tam pieces suitable forsueh work. The dO-pr., from its extreme accuracy 
and long effective range, can reach any place likely to be met with, 
'therefore consider that a heavy field battery or “ battery of ; 


, — — VU..U .. ...Jlbv., u. V. pOSltlOn 

Should consist, as at Tiomo, of four 4.0-pr. guns; and ns long as we 
nave a supply of them and their ammunition, there can be no better 
■'ban the Armstrong 40-pr. 

The saving iu jjcnseiwcl would be as under : — 


JPresaiit, 

1 major. 

1 cax>tain. 

3 lieutenants. 


WHA four gnns. 
1 major. 

1 captain. 

3 lieutenants. 
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Present. 
2 stall poigeants. 
4- sergeants. 

4i corporals. 

4 bombardiers. 

1 sinitli. 

1 w'heelor. 

2 trumpeters. 

70 gunners. 

93 

5 borscs. 


TTHltfoKr gv.ns, 
2 staff sergeants. 

4 sctge.ints. 

4 corporals. 

4 bombardiers. 

1 smitb. 

1 wbeeler. 

2 tmmiieters. 

4S gunners. 

70 

4 borscs. 


At present tbe fifth horse is for one of the sergeants, who is called a 
"cattle sergeant.” I should make the qnarter-masler sergeant do this; 
his duties ate far lighter than in horse or field batteries. 

The total saving in officers, men, and horses would bo — 

1 lieutenant. 


* 22 gunners. 

1 horse (and 1 syce) . 

An increase of three elephants would be necessary, hut the number 
of hulloeks would be reduced as under : — 

Present Pnllocks. 


number. 

4 40-pr. ... ... fiO 

SOO 10 wagons and carts ... ... 114 

Spare 20 p. c. ... ... 40 


234 

• saving 66 bullocks. 

There would be a corresponding reduction in sirdar drivers, drivers, 
bhislies and one or two others. 

Tour wagons per gun are kept up with hulloeks, &c., dnrijig peace time 
Carrying with the gun limber 122 rounds apiece, I question whether threo 
wagons per gun would not suffice ; they would carry 04 and could bo 
made to carry 100 rounds a gnn. This is a very fair allow.ance, consider- 
ing that a shell every three minutes would be quite enough to fii'C in any 
case where there was an urgent tail for the battery in the plains of India, 
and the ammunition at this rato would last 20 hours’ continued firing. 

If this reduction were made, the fourth wagon could ho kept in battery 
charge at the station,' bullocks only being suiiplicd for it if necessary. 
Next, as regards mountain hatlorie.s, how few places there arc on the 
• hillside where a good position for all six guns of a battery is obtainable. 

Moreover, the nnited comm.and of more than fonr guns is, from the 
same cause, not often practicable. The officers I Inive spoken to in the 
frontier Native batteries arc in favor of four guns. Apart from the rea- 
sons already assigned, them is a much less train of animals and bagg.ige, 
and this is a great considcr.ilion in hill warfare. I would therefore re- 
commend that ad mountain halteries should bo limited to four guns. 
Tlie royal artillery batteries require a major, a captain, and heo .sub.al- 
torns, with a reduced cstablishmcut of men, mules and followers, wbich 
is easily arrived at. 

Mejor W. H. Xolilc, Itoral Art'll- I think tbo true principle to bo followed in army organization is 
to limit the strength in men and horses during peace to that absolutely 
required to eai'ry on the duties of drill and ordinary movement, and to 
fill nji to full strength from a reserve in time of war. 

Now we have no reserve of gunners or drivers in India. ^Moreover, 
lotteries in India, as rcgarels non-commissioned oHicers and men, are on 
the home peace establishment nlrc.ady. M'c cannot therefore rc.nsonably 
reduce this strength. In the matter of horses, however, I would sug- 
gest that the present e=lal>Hshmeut in India should be reduced in time 
of peace and increased in time of war. 

I annex two tables showing the authorized peace and war cst.ablish- 
ment at home and in India, and the preposed pe.aco .and war establish- 
ments in India. 

’J'bc latter has been framed on the following princi]>les: — 

(a) The peace cstabli.shmenl in India as reg.ivds men to he on the 
same scale .a= the war cstahlishmcnt at home. 

• (A) Horse artillery to differ from field artillery only in number of 

riding lior.ses, saddlery, and mounted aocoiitromcnts. 

<r) -Ml e.rrriagcs in a battery to be iiorred in time of war. 

{./) -All earriag.'s hr time of peace, e,xccpt tbe six gim-carri.ages, to be 
drawn by eiihorfi.ur horsesasat home, or by bullocks if ou a routemareh, 
(e) Drivers of sp.are gun-carriages and tiircc wagons carrying 
reserve ammunition to he Natives, so that these c.irriag<-s in time of' war 
eoubl be organized as part of an " ammunition coUmin,” driven bv 
Native.s under Kurope.'in supervision; the Native cstablbbinent of cacli 
battery to provitic for this. 

(.t'j The naml-cr of carriages qa a war cslablisbmcnt at hotac and 
in India to be the same. ~ . 
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"Miijor R. T. ITntnCj Comm'imlinff 
C IJittory C 13i*igndttr Hoynl 
Artillopy. 

Mnjor \y. W. Jfurdnch, Cf>m- 
m'lnding E«A, Ifoynl lIor?o Artll* 
lory. 


• M*j.ior T, Ikr. Ilnrclrit?#?, Coin* 
ni'iiKliag E-3n3, Roynl Art ii Jcry. 

Major tlic IIouMjIo A. Slowjvrt, 
Cotriinnndnig i^C, ICoynt 
Artni^*ry. 


Ifnjor C. F. Kfttrno, RotaI Rorsc 
ArtUicry. 


Major P. Fxtzgcmid Oallwor, 
Boyal Artillery. 


No .oUcMlion that would combine greater economy witli equal 
otrieieney. 

Tito cli(nenltie<< in replacing lioreea and men in 0.1=001 casimlfies 
ooenrriiig arc bo grcal., that I do not think the eslnbli.Bhmcnl could be 
diliiiniKbed, 

irero it poBBiIiJo to fill U]i with men .iiid horses as ca.suaUics occur, 
the rstnblisliinent of Imlli might, bo sligtitly reduced. 

Jf every Boldier sont to India was over two years' service, I believe 
it wouhl be found greatly to increase eflicicncy, ns probably sickness 
among the troops would be materially diminislied. Tins I know accord- 
ing to tlic present system is next to impossible. 

No 1 Uiile.ss surgeons instead of surgeon-majors arc nllacbcd. 


Oniccr.s no 5 non-commi.ssloned ylTicers no : nil will bo required for 
supervision. j\rcii yes, 1)3' BilI>s|itulion of iiintrmeil Native for iciiannerl 
European drivers of ammunition wagons and spare carriages.' (A cer- 
tain number of tlio S3'cos could Iiecomo drivers.) 

]implo3' Natives, ituder supervision, to break horses. Undoubtedly 
there nvo too maiy' hor.-'cs in n horse arfilloi'i' h.-illery for absolute 
ncocssit3'. Tlic sur|»lus being reserve, cacli reserve pair of draught horse.= 
should have a Native ilriver and bo used moitcratehj for local purposes. 

Kach reserve riding horse should Iiave a Nalir-o S3'ce, rider nnd 
trainer, until drafted perinmientU' into its place. 

I think it worlly of consideration rvliotlier 113' altering the carria^’o 
of the nnimimition of fii-st line of wagons, at niy rate of some Imltcries, 
3'on might not secure more economy nnd from the nucleus of various 
kinds of IransiKirt for the ammunition which might prove very useful 
in case of war hc3'ond the frontier. 

If each batlciy’s line of w.agons had— 

j'hair-horsed wagons, ammunition 
f bullock wagons 
I or camel 


bale 


: 


I" pack 


I or mule 
k V. or pi>n3' 

(the ammunition columns lieing planned upon the same principle), yon 
could rapidly orgauiao ammunition transport nt my' given point upon 
the frontier, of wliatevcr kind 3'ou might desire, without cntirclv denud- 
ing any liattor)* of its first lino snppl3', whilst 3-Ott would bo able more 
leisurely to icfonn what had been taken. 

If ammunition columns are introduced, the second lino wagons would 
bo discontinued, and 50 bullocks and their drivers reduced. Tliis, how- 
ever, will onl3' shift expense from ii batter,)' to the ammunition column. 

Bullocks should not be kept for the second line, ns their pace is so ' 
different to that of the rest of the hallcry, that even on the lino of 
march it takes one oilicor and a certain number of men just double the 
time to do the march rcrpiirod for the rest of the battor3'. 

If the retention of the second lino wagons be decided on, I would 
abolish the 50 bnlloclcs nnd add 22 more horses to the peace establish- 
ment of ro3'al horse artillery batteries, and have the second lino drawn 
by horses; but then an addition of IS drivers would bo noeessaiy. 

II. In peace time I think seven horses might be reduced from 
batteries of roj-al horse arliller3', four lenders, three detachments. 

III. Surgeons-major do not require allowance for three chargors. , 

I think not in horse or field bnttci'ies; but I am strongl3'- of 

opinion that a saving might be effected in heavy and mountain batteries 
by reducing them to fonr guns. 

As regards heav3' battei'ies, the present armament (of some at least) is — 

3 dO-pr. It. B. li. guns. 

» S' 


2 6 


;■} 


mortnrs. 


I TCntuTC to say that llio mixing up of so many different pieces in 
the same battery is a mistake, and further tlnit, certainly as i*ogsirds 
the 6 ^" mortars, they are utterly useless. It is diflicult to conceive any 
operation in the plains of India or in. tiny tolerably open country which 
could not be much inoi*c effectively carried out by »iO-pr. "uns than by 
S. B. moitars. If auy very exceptional operation where extreme high 
angle fire were required, a mortar could always be obtained from the 
nearest arsenal ; besides we luivo (or are to have) siege trains whioh con- 
pieces suitable Coi*such work. The ^O-pr., from its extreme accuracy 
and long effective range, can roach any place likely to bo mot with. 
I thcrefoio consider that a heavj' field, battery or battery of position 
should consist, as at Tiome, of four ^ 1 ‘ 0 -pr. guns; and as Jong as we 
have a supply of them and their ammunition, there can be no better 
than the -^U-mstvong 40 -in-. 

The saving in penonnel would be as under 


Present, 

1 major. 

1 captain. 

3 lieutenant; 


Wit/i four 
1 major. 

1 captain. 

% lieutenants. 
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Present. 
% staff sergeants. 
4. sergeants. 

4 corporals. 

4 bombardiers. 

1 smith. 

1 wheeler, 
il trumpeters. 

70 gunners. 


WHhfour guns. 
2 staff sergeants. 

4 sergeants. 

4 coi^orals. 

4 bombardiers. 

1 smith. 

1 wheeler. 

2 trumpeters. 

48 gunners. 


93 ! 70 

5 horses. 4 horses. 

At present the _flfth horse is for one of the sergeants, who is called a 
" cattle sergeant." I should make the quarter-master sergeant do this ; 
his duties arc far lighter than in horse or held batteries. 

The total saving in oflieem, men, and horses would be — 

1 lieutenant. 

• 22 pfunners. 

1 horse (and 1 syce) . 

An increase of tlvree elephants would be necessary, hut the number 
of bullocks would be reduced as under : — 


Present 

numder. 


Bulloclcs, 


4 40-pr. 

... 80 

800 

19 wagons and carts 

... 114 


Spare 20 p.o. 

... 40 

234 


. saving 66 bullocks. 

There would be a corresponding reduction in sirdar drivers, drivers, 
bbistics and one or two others. 

Four wagons per gun are kept up with bullocks, &e., during peace time 
Carrying with the gun limber 122 rounds apiece, I question whether three 
wagons per gun would not suffice ; they would carry 94 and could be 
made to carry 100 rounds a gun. This is a very fair allowance, consider- 
ing that a shell every three minutes would be quite enough to fire in any 
case where there ■was an strgent call for the battery in the plains of India, 
and the ammunition at this rate would last 20 hours’ continued firing. 

If this reduction were made, the fourth wagon could be kept in battery 
charge at the station,' bullocks only being supplied for it if necessary. 

Next, as regards mountain batteries, how few places there are on the 
hillside where a good posiUon for all six gu'ns of a battery is obtainable, 
kldreover, the united command of more than four guns is, from the 
same cause, not often practicable. The offleex’s I have spoken to in the 
frontier Native batteides are in favor of four guixs. Apart fi-om the rea- 
sons already assigned, there is a much less train of animals and baggage, 
and this is a great consideration in hill warfare. I would therefore re- 
commend that all mountain batteries Should be limited to four guns. 
The royal artillery batteries i-equiin a major, a captain, and two subal- 
terns, witli a reduced establishment of men, mules and followers, which 
is easily ariivod at. 


Major 'W. H. Koble, Koyal Artil. I think the ti'ue principle to be followed in army organization is 

to limit the sti'ength in men and horses during peace to that absolu'tely 
required to eax'ry on the duties of di-ill and ordinary movement, and to 
fill up to full strength from a reserve in time of war. 

Now we hax'e no reserve of gunners or di'ivers in India. Moreover, 
batteries in India, as regards non-commissioned officers and men, are on 
the home peace establishment already. IVe cannot therefore reasonably 
reduce this sti-ength. In the ma'ttei- of hoi'ses, however, I would sug- 
gest that the present establishment in India should be reduced in time 
of peace and increased in time of war. 

1 annex two tables showing the authorized peace and war establish- 
ment at home and in India, and the proposed peace and war establish- 
ments in India. 

The latter has been framed on the following pianciples : — 

(o) The peace establishment in India as regards men to be on the 
same scale as the war cstablisliment at home. 

• (d) Iloi’se artillery to differ from field artillery only in number of 

riding horses, saddlery, and mounted accoutrements. 

(c) All carriages in a battery to be horsed in time of war. 

(fl) All carriages in time of peace, except the six gun-carriages, to be 
drawn bj' either four hoi'ses as at home, or by bullocks if on a route march. 

(e) Drivers of spare gun-carriages and thi'ee wagons cairying 
reserve ammunition to bo Natives, so that these oari'iages in time of -war 
could be oi'ganized as part of an ammunition column," driven by 
Natives under Nuropean superxrision j the Native establishment of each 
battery to pi'ovidc for this. 

, (y'J The number of carriages on a war establishment at home and 

in India to be the same. 
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Mnjor W. B. C. Brough^ 
Axtillei^. 


Royal 


^ptatn "W. laTC, Comnmncting 
C-2ad Royal Artillciy. 


It appears from the foregoing tables that the proposed establishment 
would entail the following changes : — 

(a) An increase of ten , drirers to each balteiy of horse and field 
artillery in India. 

(4) A decrease of forty-four horses in royal horse artilleryj and 
twenty-one horses in royal artillery, batteries on a peace establishment. 

(c) An increase of four horses in royal horse artillery, and thirty-one 
horses in royal artillery, batteries on a war establishment. 

'Ilioso batteries whiieh belonged to brigades on a war' strength 
would of course he always on a war establishment of horses. 

I cannot think that any reduction in the number of oflSeers to a 
battery is possible without loss of efficiency. In horse and field artil- 
lery 1 believe no redaction can bo safely made in non-commissioned 
officers or drivers or in gfunners in the horse artillery ; hut in a field battery, 
where none of the gunners need he trained horsemen or are employed as 
horse-holders, 16 gunners might be spared. This would leave with the 
hlo. 1 (a non-commissioned officer) eleven men per gun ; and as sis can 
work our present gun, allow for some casualties. This redaction I would 
not make in batteries stationed near the frontier or in a few other posi- 
tions in India. It has been found possible at homo to diminish the 
number of wagons with a field battery to three in time of peace ; and I 
see no reason why this should not also be done in many parts of India. 
The reduced battery would he far-from incapable of taking the field in 
case of disturhanoe. It would have a fair supply of ammunition to 
begin on; and as there would he a wagon to each division, the smallest 
unit of artillery permitted, two guns, could be detached. At home the 
number of wagons with a horse artillery battery is still further reduced ; 
hut this seems hardly advisable in India. I would suggest their reduc- 
tion to three also. These reductions not to affect batteries on the, 
frontier or other stations as before. I have already, speaking of trans-. 
port, ventured to riretch the large dep6ts which it will, 1 think, be 
found necessary to establish ; and I would propose that the three other 
wagons of each of these batteries should be stored in the nearest 
ordnance dep8t. "We may almost hope that snob disturbances will never 
again arise in India as to demand the services of'every battery at once 
and for a long period ; and I would only propose to have at each depflt 
horses for a certain proportion of these reserve wagons. These horses 
to be worked by syce-drivers in transport of ammunition, ordnance 
stores, &o., during peace ; but on a batteiy or batteries being required 
for service, the wagons and their horses, with their harness and kit, to 
be despatched by rail to the most convenient spot; where the Huropean 
drivers of the battery would be awaiting them, and whence they could 
he marched under its captain to join the battery if it had gone on (the 
syce-drivers would belong to the ammunition column, and would not 
therefore accompany the horses.) A reduction of the number of 
wagons to three would admit of twenty draught horses being taken 
from each of the batteries. It may he asked how in case of movement 
the line-gear is to be carried. My suggestion is to leave the parts of it 
not required in cantonments. Every horse in the battery has already 
on him a head-collar and picketing chain. A nose-bag, brush, and 
enrry-eomh are also carried by him. Two blankets — and more clothing 
no horse requires in India at any season ; can he caiTied, as now, on 
valises and lids of boxes, the piclceting ropes on eaeb gnu limber, 
leaving heel ropes and kegs and a feed of grain for the ivagons. The 
horses to be retained at the dep6ts for the reserve wagons need not he of 
the expensive class required with the battery. The stout horse " not 
trooper height,” he he country-bred. Northern, Persian Gulf Arab, 
Eeccauee or Mysore-bred, commands little money, might he effect- 
ively used in these wagons, and would be suitable for the work I 
propose for him in peace time. Gnus must have power in draught to 
enable them to loose the least possible time between points of action. 
Wagons can follow much more quickly, yet airive in time to supply 
ammunition as required. The three wagons with the battery horsed 
with the present class would form a reserve to supply and in peace 
keep on supplying the guns. In other branches of the artillery I wfil 
only suggest that perhaps officers commanding mountain batteries will 
he found to he able to spare a few of tho big gunners who now play 
with the little guns ; and that should the requirements of Indian forts 
be found to admit of batteries being kept together, a major, captain, 
and ^tliree subalterns would be capable of managing a district and 
garrison battery of double the, present strength — a saving of the cost 
of half the present officers and staff. 

_ I think certainly not. Tliese establishments are alre-ady below the 
minimum necessary to enable a battery (horse or fidd, I have no other 
experience) to turn out efficient for service. 
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Captain A. Di Anderson^ Eoyal See answer to question \» 

AxtUler7. 4 

4*. - What are your views with regard to the mamtenauce of the second line of 
wagons ? 

Brigaaicr-Gcneral C. G. Arbnth- Second line wagfons should be abolished, 

nofcj Inspector General, Soyal Ar> 
tillery for India. - 

Colonel A. n. Murray, Deputy I. — To do array rrith second lines in artillery charge in peace time, 

^jutant General, Hoyal Artillery except at certain stations where it may be desirable to keep them up 
“ “ owing to isolation, and then to have three extra wagons horsed at all 

times. 

II. — ^In time of war to have all second lines reduced from six to 
three wagons, and which in the plains or for country beyond the sea 
admitting of draught, should be horsed j but in places where draught is 
not suitable, the ammunition to be carried on pack animals. This will 
give in the field artillery in peace time — 

Shrapnel shell ... ... ... 112 

Common ,, ... ... ... 32 

Case shot ... ... ... 4 ■ 

14.8 

rounds per gun j and in war time and at stations vrhere the extra 
wagons are kept up an addition of — 

Shrapnel shell ... ... ... 42 

Common ,, •... ... ... 12 

64 

rounds per gun, being a total of — 

Sbrapnel shell ... ,,, ,,, 164 

, Common „ ... ... ... 44 

Case shot ... ... ... 4 

amormting to 202 rounds in all per gun. 

This I think under ordinary circumstances may be accepted as suffi- 
cient to he in artillery charge. 

III. — 1 would also horse the spare carriages. This has been done in 
the batteries in the Khyber and witb great advantage. It stands to 
reason that the spare gun carriage, store limber wagon, and store cart 
carrying the half wroughts, tools, &o., necessary for repairs, should be at 
all umes well up with the battery, and which with bullock draught is 
impossible. Very often they are not in camp till late at night, and the 
demy caused by want of tools, &c., is serious. 

IV. — Assuming, therefore, that bullock draught is done away with 
in horse and field artillery, I would propose the retention of five of these 
animals with each battery instead of seven as hitherto allowed for the 
purpose of removing litter from the lines, taking stores, &c., to and 
from the station, bringing in earth for stable, conservancy, repair of 
walls, standings for horses, &c., and for numerous other purposes for 
which these animals are daily utilized and required by every battery ; 
and as regards horse artillery, I consider a reduction of six sets of riding 
appointments per battery quite feasible. As far as saving in horses is 
concerned, I think 16 in all might be dispensed with by each battery in 
time of peace with the present organization ; but these would be required 
for horsing the two spare carriages, viz., spare gun carriage and store 
limber wagon, as previoudy advocated, and the permanent saving effected 
would, therefore, be tbe 17 bullocks now used for this purpose. 

In the stations where the three extra wagons proposed for war 
establishment are kept up, 18 additional horses would be required as a 
minimum, but against these there would be the reduction of 42 bullocks 
or the whole number' now sanctioned for the second line of wagons, 
except the five iireviously referred to. 

To reciipitulate : The present strength in horses of batteries of horse 
artillery not located at isolated stations will horse the two spare carriages, 
and all bullocks (except five), viz., 54, can he dispensed with while 
at isolated stations ; bullocks as above can be di^ensed with, but 18 
extra horses ndth haniess and 9 European drivers wiU be required. 

As regards field aitallery, field batteries will require 14 more horses 
for tbeir three spare carriages, viz., spare gun carriage, store limber 
wagon, and store cart j and against this item there lyill be a permanent 
saving of 24 bullocks, while at stations where batteries are not supplied 
with the three extra wagons (proposed for war establishment), a further 
saving of 42 bullocks will bo effeotod; or, deduoting 6 from these for 
battery purposes, makes a total of 24+42 — 5=01. 
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Divisiou- 


Colonel TI. Strover, Commanduig 
Ro^ al Artillery, Tlni^ etniyo. 


Colonel A C. Jolmson, Roynl 
Horse AvtUlery, 


Hioutenant-Colonel J. Tnylor, 
Commanding l^ynl Artillery, 
Mysore Division. 
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Eaoli liallory kept up to •war csiablUliment will, as in tlio case of tlio 
horse artillery, require 1 8 additional horses and harness ; also nine drivers. 

In addition to the halteries' at isolated stations iihovo referred to, 
certain batteries belonging to coTj)ii tVann^e, any iiorlioas of which are 
ordered to he kept up to war strength, should also he equipped with the 
three extra wagons ; these will bo in proportion to the number of troops 
kept ready for iinniediate service. 

It might happen that some of the halteries at ont-slalions to which 
it is proposed to give the three extra wagons would, from their position 
in corps H'ormie circles, be included among those required to bo kept up 
to war cslablisliraent under tbo army-corps system j but under all cir- 
oumstanccs, wbnlcver bo tlio force laid down as" neeess.ary to bo kept in 
readiness io lake Ibo field, batteries in roeogiiizod pro|)orlion to such 
force should be at nil times retained in a slate of prcparcdnCBS. 

I think the arrangcmcnl s existing previous to the late war, as 
reg.ards their mniiitcnanec at certain stations only, were quite satisfic- 
toiy. The change of frontier will naturally affect an allcration in these 
stations ; hut I would adhere to the principle, whleli is sound. 


I eonsidcr the present sj-stcin, which appears to mo to he simi- 
lar'to that followed in England, a good one, excejit that, ns in this 
country, they may Ijc required at short notice; where there are bullocks 
in the care of the eoramissariat for the second line of w.agons, the battery 
should parade with them once a fortnight, thus parading with two lines 
of wagons. But where bullocks may not bo available, the officer eom- 
inandiiig tlic battery should inspect the wagons once n month, and be 
responsible that they are fit for imincdintc service. This is more neces- 
sary when the wagons arc filled with ammunition, as plugs are liable to 
corrode in the shells. It. L. percussion fuzes to get verdigris on them, 
and the wheels also, or rather the axletrocs, require grease occasionally. 


I am of opinion that, unless the second line of wagons is horsed, 
which ivould add considerably to the expense, thc 3 ' could advantageously 
be dispensed with, the ammunition, stores, &e., being cai-ricd in boxes to 
be devised for that purpose equally suitable for mules or camels. 

Beports on this subjcel were forwarded tbrougb the Assistant 
Adjutant General, Kcld Force, South Afghanistan, in Maj’ last. 


I consider that the second line of wagons, ns draum at present, I'.e., 
bj- bullocks, is an encumbrauco to a batter^'. I therefore believe it 
• might be dispensed with. 

In the recent campaign in Afghanistan, the complement of sj-ees 
allowed was 10 per cent, on the peace strength of horses jier hattetj-, 
with one additional syce per horto of the number to increase to war 
strength, making a total of 31 sj-ces. 

By the work done duilng the campaign it was proved, therefore, that 
it was possible to do without the peace complemeut of these followers, but 
I noted at the time that it appeared to me verv questionable if it would 
not have been better to have tnkeu no s^'ces whatever, and in their stead 
to have taken nu equal uumher of drivers (Europeans) . The latter 
would have been a great augmentation to the effective strength of the 
battery. 

Syces can doubtless be trusted with night duty in the stables in peace 
time; but I do not think thej' oan be depended on for such duty on ser- 
vice under supervision of course in both cases, and even picked men 
succumbed to the effects of cold and exposure and became all but useless. 

I also noted the following calculation at the time : the rations too 
carried for Natives arc all but as heavy as for Europeans — 

^vropctai*, Katives* 

11)8, of 'breui. • 1 seer of attii> wheat or rice = S lb?. 

I lb. of Tc^ctahles. Gbec, balt» dliall> &c., about ^ lb. 

i lb. tea, sugar, salt, &c., &c» 


Total 2i lbs. Total ... lbs. 

, Wood, bought. 

Moat, dri^'cn. 

It appeared to me too very doubtful if tlie Native artificers 'svere of 
muen uBo^ in the campaign, ns they did not appear to have the sta- 
roana to -withstand the hardships and do their work, and os they took 
time to cook their food. 

having^ tlio number of European artificers increased 
tirfcificere abolished for such a campaig'n. 

1 4.4 ^ battery was quartered in Sind before the campaign. There 
atterxes are supplied ^^'ith fodder by the Commissariat department, fmd 
ave no gprass-cutters. On being ordered on service, we were supplied 
with grass-cutters, though from §ie accounts of the country to be passed 
rough it appeared certain grass would not be found along the route. 

As it turned out, the grass-cuttei*s did nest to no work as such, and 
ey were most of them sent^ back fi'om ICandaliar, and another large 
atcu pt them was sent back after' our advance on Girishk. 
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I cannot see how, if a large army is on. the move, it can he supplied 
with fodder hy grflss-eutters ; from the very nature of this and neigh- 
houring countries it seems impossible to feed a large number of 
animals with the grass just found along the route. 

Even, in peace time there are many routes where grass is difficult 
to procure. Any one who has marched along the Gcrand Trunk Bead 
from Eahore to Peshawar knows of the diffiedty of getting grass along 
it, Tw simply cutting what can he found. 

I think, therefore, that grass-entters might he dis-estahUshed altoge- 
ther, and that the oommissaiiat should supply fodder hothin peace and 
war. 

What 1 have said about syces and Native artificers applies to a cam- 
paign in a cold climate. "Whether they could he dispense, d with in a 
campaign in the plains of India during the hot season 1 cannot say j hut 
should judge that they could not. 


Lieuteaaut-Coloncl J. Ketoten, 
Koyal Artillery. 


I would keep them np as at present ; their maintenance costs " no- 
thing the bullocks are used in all stations by the commissariat. 

I would however strongly recommend a pair of shafts fox or horse 
draught to he carried under each wagon body of the second line. 


Ifajor Bertie Hobart. a.A.. X do not think the maintenance of a second line of ammunition 
Milibiry Seento^ to His Grace .^agons of the field artillery pattern anywhere necessary, although cer- 
tbo Governor of HuOras. tainly at stations remote from arsenals and depdts, and near the north- 

west frontier of the Empire, and in or overlooking Native States (if not 
everywhere) . 1 would let each battery have a reserve of ammrmition 

packed in cases as received for the ordnance department with carts of 
a strong rough sort for bullock draught, though not too high or heavy, 
BO that the ordinary hnPocks of the country may be used when large 
Government bred buUooks are not available. The description of cases 
should be such that they can be opened for inspection, and the ammu- 
nition or the cases themselves (see appendix: A.) easily transferred to 
limbers or wagon bodies ; and the pattern of carts such that, though they 
could not carry kits, line-gear, or the dismounted escort on a march, 
might be used when empty for various cantonment purposes. 


H. 'Co Ijcwcs, Command* 
ing L Battery Isfc Brigade. Boyal 
ArtiUerj. 


Major .1. Kntighton, l* 8 Lh Brigade^ 
B»;>al Artilleiy. 


Major ¥3 T 4 Ilnnip, Commanding 
C Bnttory C Brigade, Koyai Horse 
Artillery. 


It could he advantageously abolished. The wagons drawn hy bul- 
locks hamper the movements of a battery and throw extra work on 
officers, men, and horses. 

The second line cannot keep with the battery, and without labor 
from horses and men that have enough, and sometimes even more than 
enough in other directions, they could not keep up at all. During the 
march to Candahar several teams of horses had to go hack day after- 
day some miles to help to bring the second line into camp, and this 
generally, of course, after the heaviest marches. It was heart-breaking 
and harassing. 

The ammunition can best be carried on the hacks of camels, mules, 
or ponies. 

There would be little difficulty in designing boxes to contain it. It 
would then never retard progress, hut would always bo up with the 
baggage and camp equipage ; of course separate and under a special 
guard. Dess than 30 camels, I think, were required, but say 50 were 
needed, to carry tire ammunition, stores, and a small field forge. You 
would at once do away with six a mmuni tion wagons, one stoi-e wagon, 
and one forge ; the latter would release six horses, and the other carriages 
4'4i bullocks. The six horses could then he utilized for the spare gim- 
carriages, and that wonld give eight more bullocks, and if good boxes 
were deoigned for the conveyance of office hooks, stationery, See., &o., the 
store (or “captain’s''’) cart would not he needed, nor any hullooks. 
Oil service, then, I propose to do away with the forge, the storc-limher 
wagon, tho store cart, and the second line of wagons, and to substi- 
tute — 

(1) a small forge to be designed for carriage on camels or mules ; 

(■Z) boxes for quaiter-master’s stores likevrise designed for similar 

* 

(S) boxes to contain office material, which -with a table and a few 
stools could be carried as above ; 

• (4) ammunition boxes for carriage as above. 

The transport question comes further on in this paper. 

I always thought tho second line of wagons was maintained with 
advantage to the service. The bullocks were employed by tho commis- 
sariat in useful work, and yet available at fixed times for marching order 
parades. 

1 consider their maintenance with batteries to be unnecessary, 

‘ - 44 
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I consider tbnt n second lino of wagons is necessary and must be 
maintained. 

Do aw.ny wilb tbom. 

By all means abolish them. 


Civciimstances might still arise in rndi.a which would make it neces- 
sary for halleries to have all their ammunition at any rate in llic same 
station with them, i.e., that a battery should be independent for Ji time, 
if at a distance from an iirscnal. Therefore, if ammunition columns arc 
not instituted, certain batteries must keep up their second line wagons. 

I have always been of opinion that it is a great waste of money 
keeping up second lines of w.agons in peace lime witli onr present 
system. Of course they arc required in war ; hut even then command- 
ing otliccrs look upon them as an incumbrance. 

Owing to tlie isolated position of portions of the army in Indi.a, 
and to the possibility of conimnnicnfion between different parts of India 
being interrupted or cut off, 1 am in favor of keeping in battery charge 
a proportion of reserve nmmimition such ns that represented by the 
second line of wagons. 

It docs not follow, however, that this reserve should be carried in the 
field by means of Umber ammunition w.agons; on the contrary, it should, 
in my opinion, be packed in wooden boxes and mct.-il-lined eases of such 
dimensions and weights as would admit of either camel or mule 
transport. 

But as a wheeled vehicle is the best of all transport, I would arrange 
that this reserve of ammunition could be so carried. 

This might be done as follows : — 

{a) Abolish second linos of limber ammunition wagons. 

(i) Issue three ordnance store carls (two- wheel with sides) to c.'ick 
battery, such c.arls to be adapted for either bullock or horse draught, or, 
if carts be objooted to owing to the weight thrown on the shaft and 
horse's hack when going d 9 wn hill, substitute wagons of a pattern 
somewhat similar to the homo general service wagon. 

(«■) Isauo such a proportion of ammunition packed in boxes and 
melal-lined eases of the dimeusions above referred to as will admit of 
the load of each cart or wagon not exceeding 30 mannds. 

(<l) In time of peace let the ammunition be placed in regimental 
store, ond the carts or wagons used for carriage of forage or other pur- 
poses in the lines being drawn by bnlloolcs. 'When the battery takes 
the field, let the ammunition be placed in the carts or nugons, and the 
latter be drawn by horses. 

Tlioso carts or wagons could then either accompany the battery as a 
reserve, or a number of them might be formed into "ammunition 
eolumns,” ns circumstances might require, 
ily object is — 

— ^To pack the reserve ammunition, so that it can bo carried by 
wheeled transport or pack animals. 

2n</. — To give each battery in time of peace three useful vehicles of 
a pattern whiflli can be employed for other purposes than carrying 
ammunition. 

3r<f. — To provide an army in the field with a number of strong and 
commodious vehicles, which on an emergency can he employed in carry- 
ing provisions, &c. "Witness the service performed lately by the siege 
tram ordnance carts on the march up the Bolnn. The ammunition packed 
in boxes and metal-lined eases was taken out of the carts at Dadur and 
stored in tents, while the carts were used to throw 3,000 mannds of com- 
missariat stores into Alnch. When this service was performed, the 
ammunition was replaced in the carts, and the train proceeded on its 
march np the pass. 

I cannot seo the use of maintaining a second line of wagons 
drawn by bullocks with horse and field artilleiy, Tlio advantage of 
this class of artilleiy, mobility, is thereby neutralized, or the second 
'*™goris are deserted and left useless as a source of supply in action. 
With an efficient " ammunition column," their sei-viocs would not be 
required. 

I would replace the second line of ivagons by ammunition train 
on males or camels. 

,, economy as well as adding to the efficiency of 

i-b® wagons are with the batteiy, the bullocks are 
aval able for station duties. If the wagons are collected in an arsenal 
antt the bullocks massed at one station, buUooks mnst be lured for out- 
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efation work. MoreoTerj the care of the wagons and amnranition is 
rendered easier by distribntiiig them, while they axe at once ready for 
field service. 

I urge the abolition of the second line. The wagon itself is cumbrous, 
and bnllooks, when the country to be traversed is in any way difficult, 
are utterly unfit for the work. This was amply proved on the Kandahar 
line, where 1 horse, 4i field and 2 heavy batteries started with full com- 
plements of animals. The second line of wagons of all horse and field 
and two complete lines of both heavy batteries were handed into store 
at Quetta or Kandahar, owing to the complete collapse of the bullocks.* 
Kven up to these points the horses had to be sent constantly back to 
do their work. If wagons be kept, 4 wagons horsed ate preferable to 
6 with bullocks. I would, however, recommend the ammunition of 
second line wagons being packed in leather boxes, similar to those issued 
to mountain batteries and carried on ponies. Six hundred and 
forty-eight rounds with cartridges and small stores have to be carried 
per battery. The shell and shrapnell with odds and ends weigh con- 
siderably over 9 lbs., and for simplicity of calculation will be taken at 
10 lbs. each. 

* lbs. 

648 shells at 10 lbs. , , . 6,480 

648 cartridges at 1 lb. 12 ozs. ... 1,184 

Fuzes, implements, fee., at ... 900 

ISO lbs. for each wagon. 


Total ... 8,514 

or loads for 43 ponies at 200 lbs each, while the addition of seven more 
animals, or a total of 60, would provide for the carriage in a similar 
manner of the articles now dispersed over the store limber wagon and ' 
store cart ; the spare gun carriage should be homed on service. The above 
would dispense with the necessity of the present peace bullock establish- 
ment, thd saving on which would be — 

Horse artillery — Hs: 

Pay of 8 bullock-drivers, atKs. 5 ... 480 

Feed of 17 bnllookB, at 3 seers of ... 1,224 

gram. 


Total 

Field- 

Pay of 12 bullock-drivers, at £s. 6 
Feed of 24 bullocks, &o. 

Total 


1,704 


720 

1,728 

2,448 


The number of bullocks actually, is only seven in peace time, but 
the above extra number are kept by the commissariat for each battery, 
and are at their disposal when required, therefore ’ should be counted. 
This arrangement would, I submit, enable the second line ammunition 
to accompany the battery at any reasonable pace and over difficnlt 
country. 

The peace establishment of ponies has now been distributed as 
follows : — r 

Horse artilleiy — 

Carrying grass ... 

,, tents 


leaving five sparq. 

Field — 

Carrying grass 
,, tents - 


Total ... 82 


Total 

and three spare. 

The war establishment, horse artillery, 200 and field 180, are thus 
disposed of — 

- Horse artillery — ' 

Carrying grass 
j, tents 

,, second lino ammnnition 


or 25 spare. 


Total. 


175 


Tbcnco ammunitioii Tws carried forward on cninols. 
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Ecld— 

Carrying grass ... 

„ tanU 

„ second line ammunition 
Total 

or ten -over llio ostal>1islimcnl, jiecossitating tlio pureliafo of about 
twenty cxti-a to allow some sjjnro animals. If all tlio batteries were 
required to till up tlicir pony establUbments for 601-1400, 4,375 animals 
would, be required for this purpose. 

Thirteen thousand ponies and mules were bought in five weeks for 
the Bengal famine transport in the districts Ijctwoon Benares and 
Umritsar 

Tonies averaging ... ... 23 

JIulcs averaging about ... ... 70 

Eight thousand ponies were during the months of July, August, 
and September 187-1 ri^islcred and held by a retaining fee ready for 
sen-ieo in the Bumeah district alone ; so I think when it is homo in 
mind that here the collection would to extended over the whole of 
India, and that the price is liberal, there need bo no fear of a deficienoy. 
I will now give a short summary of the above propositions and their 


financial results : — 



Horse Arlillery. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

European establishment 

. 0,715 

... 

Horses 

• ••• .. 

o,bk- 

Stable cstabliilimcnt 

• • > B • • • 

2,710 

Native followers 

» ••• 

2,301 

Bullocks and bullock-drivers 

... 

1,70-1 


0,716 

10,708 

or a reduction of Bs. 9,003 per baltcri- per annum. 


MielA Sttllery. 

Incrcii-'c. 

Decrease. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

European establishment 

4,0(>0 ••• 

... 

Horses 


4,212 

Stable establishment 

08 

... 

Native followers 

... 

2,804 

Bullocks and bullock-drivers 

... 

2,448 


4,148 

8,004 


or a reduction of Bs 4,810 per battery per annum. Those figures for 
the IS horso and 'J3 field batf erics in India would, thorefore, give a total 
reduetion of Bs. 3,50,983 per annum, and without considering the 
saving on carriage of tents at manceuiwcs and on marches. These calcu- 
lations are roughly worked out, but intentionally not sanguine ; and I 
take the liberty of impressing on the Committee tliat economy will be 
by no means the most valuable point of the Echemc if considered 
feasible. 

Batteries will, I submit, gain greatly in effieionoy. With the 
proposed large number of men and reduction of horses, guards, duties, 
stable work, overytlung -will fall light. Ecisurc %vill be found available 
for the instruction of the men in the many points in which their 
education is deficient. IMen can be to a much greater extent than at 
present taught trades in the different battery-shops. European labor in 
these artificers’ shops will bo substituted for Natives. Native followers 
will be reduced to a minimum. Batteries in peace time would be in- 
dependent as regards the carriage of their tents, while on service their 
second line "of ammunition can accompany them anywhere, as also tlieir 
tents j whilo in the event of an extraordinarily sudden move tbera are 
pomes sufficient for carriage of second line ammunition and tents, 
maldng arrangements for grass from commissariat, or locally, or 'substi- 
tuting bhoosa, grain, &c., for it for the first weeks or so till the full 
complement of ponies arrived. The weak point also of tlie scheme is, 
I submit, taken at its worst. Calonlations have been made for placing 
eveiy battery in India in the field at one time, and thereby creating a 
lieaw demand for horses and ponies. Such a contingency is extremely 
unlikely , nuless on the outbreak of a local rebellion, when, however, 
every horse and pony would, more than at any other time, be at the 
service of the State. Ordinary requirements would, I expect, he raising 
■to a war footing half the horse and field artillery in India (more than 
was reqmrad in the last campaign), and requiring the purchase of 1,700 
' horses and 8,200 ponies.- ^ j 


Bs. 

... 05 

... 25 

... 60 

... 140 


Cftptaln Q. C. Bayley, lS-8tli 
Boyal Artillery. 
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See answer to qnestion 5. 
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5. And as to the introduction of “ ammunition columns ” ? 


Brigadior-Generol O. Gr. Arbutii- Ammunition col\inms should, be introduced, but to be of service tbe 
TOt, Inspeotor-Gonerail, Boyal At- .^agons must be horsed, 
fillers fop Indin. ® 


Colonel A. H. Morray, Dopnly I think the introduotion of these in a modified form would be 
Addutant-aenoml, Boyal Artaieiy advantageous, 
in ® 


Colonel C. B. O. Erans^ Com- 
manding Royal Artillery, Meerut 
Division. 


Colonel H. Strover, Commou^g 
Royal Artillery, Thayetmyo. 


Colonel J, Taylor, Commanding 
Boyal Artillery, Mysore Division. 

Major Bertie Bobart, Royal 
Axlillcxy, Military Secretary to Hia 
Grace tue Governor of MAdras. 


Major H. C, Lewea, Commanding 
1 Battery lat Brigade, Royal Artil- 
lery. 


Major E. T. Hume, Command- 
ing C Battery C Brigade, Royal 
Horse Artfllery. 

Major W. TV, Murdocli, Com- 
TDOu^uDg E-A, Royal Horse Artil- 
lery. 

Major T. M, Haaelrigg, Oom- 
mandmg E.Std, Boyal Artmery. 

Major the Hon’ble A. Stewart, 
Comman^ng X-C, Xtoyal Horse 
Artillery. 

Major □« R. Haime, Boyal Horse 
Artillery. 

Major P. Esizgerald Gollwey, 
Boyal Artillery. 


Major W, H. Nohle, Boyal Ar- 
iSUery. 


Major TV. B. C. Brough, Boyal 
Artillery. 


Captain TV. Law, Commanding 
C-2nd, Royal Artillery. 


Ammunition columns are of course a necessity for a esmpaign j 
but on economical grounds I would not advocate their introduction into 
the service in time of peace. 

Ammunition columns would be most useful for small-arm ammuni- 
tion and for a siege traiu, also reserves of field artillery. See. 

I consider that as &r artillery is concerned, ammunition colrunns 
might well take the place of the second line of wagons. 

I have no special views on ammunition columns or opinions to ofEer 
founded on espeiiencej but holding, as 1 do with (I believe) the majority 
of offieors in the army, that there is nothing Kke a regimental ^stem in 
every department to ensure eflSciency and hearty work, 1 should say 
that every regiment and every battery ought on smvice to have its own 
first reserves of ammunition with the necessary transport train, such 
'trains being combined in columns or separated, aocording as the corps 
are moving in brigade or detached. 

The artilleiy should have with its batteries the amount of ammuni- 
tion as now carried, including that of the second line. Ammunition 
columns properly organized are very desirable ; but every regiment as 
well as every battery should have sufficient ammrmition under its own 
immediate control to ensure it against not only the probability but the 
possibility of running short at any time. 

There should be an ommunitiDn column in each district or division. 


I would advocate the introduction of ammunition columns. 


form them at all stations where 'there are divisional head-quarters. 
And introduce ammunition oolomns. 


I am in favor of the in'troduction of ammunition columns. 

I am sure the present ^stem does not work on service. I would 
therefore have the means of equipping on ammunition column on the 
JEnLgliah. jirincijjle at each of the four following arsenals : — 

Bawal Find! or ferozpore, or half at each. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

In considering the question of ammunition columns and their 
introduction into India, it must he home in mind that, although this 
orgauizatiou has been adopted at home, it has no existence, except upon 
paper. 

Such an organization is simply a "delusion and a snare." 

If it were necessary to mobilize an army-corps in Bngland at the 
present moment, the only way in which the six batteries required for 
the reserve ammunition columns could be organized would he by taking 
officers, men, and horses from the royal artillery, and thereby reducing 
the eflfoienoy of that arm. 

I am therefore opposed 'to the adoption of the ammunition column 
system for India as organized at home, because I am sceptical as to the 
expense being authorized in time of peace which would he necessary 
to render this organization efficient in time of war. 

I should think their introduction most ueeessaiy for the reserve 
ammunition, not alone of the artillery, hut of all arms. 

And on the outbreak of hostilities could he formed into di'cisional 
ammunition columns. They ought not to encamp or march -with the 
batteries on a campaign, as thiy lengthen columns and spoil the mobility 
of a battery. 
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6. "Wliat should he 


BripUIicr-QintMnl C. G. ArliTitb. 
not. Inycotor-Gcncial, ni^l jtr, 
tiUcry for Indii. 
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Organized ammunition columns would undoubtedly increase effi- 
deney, and would do away with the necessity for second lines of waouns 
in battey charge; but they would require to be able to move and Beep 
pace with the advance. Had General Stewart’s entty into KandahM 
been in any very ordinaiy way opposed^ he had only 256 rounds a gun 
at his command and not another round nearer than at least one month’s 
march from him. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has assem- 
bled a committee^ of which General Arbuthnot is president, to work 
up this question. Its decisions will, I am sure, prove valuable, and will, 
if earned into effect (or some similar scheme), dispense with the neces- 
sity of carrying second line ammunition on ponies as before suggested, 
and allow of these ponies being used for caniage of men’s bedding, 
tits, &o., and go far towards rendering batteries independent of extra 
carnage for such purposes. ^ But I am convinced that, whatever organiz- 
ation may be decided on, one of onr greatest evils in carriage' of our 
ammunition is the wagon itself, — a lumbering cumbrous article, weigh- 
ing double as much as the ammunition it carries. The toil and labor 
of getting these unwieldy vehicles to the frpnt can he testified to by 
any officer who was on the Kandahar column. I heg to attach a. short 
paper* on this point from Lieutenant Western, Boyal Horse Artillery, 
advocating limbers. This or some other simple substitute could, I am 
sure, be found to lessen the present waste of powder on the present 
wagons. 

So far as my knowledge goes, 1 should be inclined to think the 
second line of wagons might advantageously he got rid of, jpi-oviM, and 
jiromSeil on^,that efficient ammunition columns were introduced. With 
the a mm u ni tion in its limbers and one line of wagons, a battery should 
be able to get through a hard-fought battle; and any more material 
than may he necessary foi- this object appears to me to he an incum- 
brance. Bat should there be any doubt as to the poBsibility of having 
efficient ammnnitiou columns ready to take the field at once on the 
outbreak of a war, I should prefer to keep the second line of w.sgons. 
My idea is, that troops should never he exposed to the possibility of 
having to fight two general engagements without a fair prospect of 
being able to replenish their ammunition; hut, on the other hand, that 
neither regiments nor batteries should be encumbered with more than 
enough for one day’s bard and long-continued fighting : any further 
supply to accompany teoops in the front line (or at the head of a column) 
should he in ammunition columns. 

I am of opinion that ammunition columns should always he 
formed, and attached to divisions in the field, their position in the 
column being regulated by the proximity or otherwise of tlie enemy. 
Oa the present scale of 12 gunnel's per gun (mountain b-itteries), it is 
impossible in time of ■war to provide a sufficient number of men to 
look after the reserve ammunition, or to protect it on the line of march, 
casualties and men on other duties being allowed for. It is essential, 
therefore, that the reserve ammunition of a ba'ttei'y he talron out of the 
hands of the commanding officers of batteries, and be placed in a general 
reserve under commissaries of ordnance, assisted by a trained staff of 
non-commissioned officers, and escorted by a suitable number of cavaliy 
aud infamry especially told off for this purpose, and thereby obviating 
the evil of weakening first one regiment and then another by detach- 
ing companies for escort duly. 


tlieir orgaiuzatloTi for Indian service ? 


Wagons •with, horse draught should he maintained at the rate of one 
per two guns for a certain nunaher of guns, and located in units of 
three at different stations. Forty-five wagons should^ I thiulc, be so 
located on our principal lines of communication as to be available 
for a force of 00 guns in the Punjab or on the North-West Frontier; 
ai^ ai more should be located so as to he available for operations in 
parts of the countiy. On service these wagons ■would form a 
divisional reserve, and would be under the orders of the artillery com- 
tnandcry and not attached to batteries. Such a reserve with bullock 
draught would he useless : horse draught is absolutely necessary, 

III the plains of India I would have the three ammunition wagons 
of every battery (drawn by horses as proposed) collected, formed into 
columns, and regularly organized, either by brigades or divisions, accord- 
ing to the eiJ5c of the force, and Ijo in charge of selected officers, non- 
commissioned oflioei’S, and men of the royal aitiUery, 
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They slioxQd form a portion of the force in the same manner as the 
nmmnnition columns at liome^ for 'which purpose hatteries of royal 
artillery are taken. . 

Across the frontier the columns should be composed of trains of 
rnules^ ponies^ or camels^ the ammunition being^ carried in hoses ^e- 
ciaUy constructed for the purpose. 

ISach Tmit or number of units having omc claSH of aTnufiumtion should 
be formed into separate columns^ under separate officem, non-commissioned 
officers and men^ to be supplied by the garrison artUlciy . In the ease 
of a single mountain battery, a conductor of stores in charge would ^ 
suffice instead of an officer. All the columns attached to any one force 
should he under the command of, and be supervised by, an officer of 
superior rank— a lieutenant-colonel or major. 

In this way supervision of the ammunition, proper care of the 
loading and feeding of the mules, &o-, would be ensured, as also that 
the ammunition would be at all times ready when required. 

The system would be military ; and the columns being disciplined and 
organized under artillery officers and men, great efficiency, I am sure, 
would result. Relief would also be a^orded to the battery commanders, 
who in the field wotdd he far more profitably employed in the jierform- 
auce of their more legitimate duties than being harassed, as is now very 
often the case, in looking after their reserve ammunition* 

It would BO veiy much depend upon the nature of the country to be 
operated in, and the enemy to whom we migbt be opposed, that it 
is difficult to lay down any definite organization; but I would deprecate 
in the highest degree 'the system lately proposed at home, of sacrificing 
the personnel of a battery of artiUety for such a purpose. In this 
country, a selected captain, a conple of subalterns, and few non- 
commissioned officers of artillery should, in a vmy short time, be en- 
abled to turn out an officaent ammunition column with syce drivers- 

They could be part of a land transport or commissariat transport 
corps, aided largely by the carts, &c., of the country. In Hew Zealand 
the commissariat transport corps consisted of a few compames of in- 
fantry, who had charge of horses, carts, harness, &c. ; but in India, 
when Hativea cotdd bo depended on, one-half or two-thirds of the 
drivers could be Natives. 

They should be under officers of the ordnance department, who 
should be of sufficient standing to have junior officers of all branches 
under them. Steady, intelligent non-commissioned officers from each 
' branch should also he employed. 

Pack horses, mules, and ponies or camels for ■transport. Ammuni- 
tion packed in specially designed boxes, ivith description of ammunition 
painted thereon, the boxes themselves being colored differently. Por 
example, royal artillery, blue ; cavalry, black; infantry, red. On the 
march the ammunition for roynl artillery should all be together, that 
for cavalry separate from the infantry ; and non-commissioned officers of 
each branch should accompany their own ^ecial ammunition. As a 
rule, these colum'os diould. be a day's match in rear of main body. 

Similar to that of the reserve ammurdtion column of a division at 
home, using tho second line of wagons in place of the general sen^e 
wagons, and attaching the spare guu-canriages j bullock draught bting 
substituted for horse, the detail of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men being altered accordingly. 

The ammunition column following an army in the field should be 
under special transport officers, the officer in charge of the whole 
being with the bead-quarters, and taking his orders direct. ^ 

Tho second line royal horse artillory and royal artillery wagons 
should he with the leading ammunition column. This should be ^ kept 
sufiioiently near- to the main body to be able to fill up ammunition in 
9i4i honrs. 

There should be some arrangement made bo as to enable the officer 
commanding the batteries in getting this second line of wagons up at 
once by sending for them if required. 

A detached battery should have its second line of wagons with it. 

In parts of India where there are railways the principal reserve 
of ammunition might be kept ready on the line* of rail to be delivered at 
the point nearest to the army. In this case a small second ammunition 
column would only be necessary, of the same size as the ffist, to move 
up and take its place when required. The first column going back to 
the main reserve to replenish. Ammunition columns for tho plains 
might consist of wagons dra'wn by bullocks for artillery, and of wagons. 
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cnrtSj and pack camels for lliD infanlry, witli a ccrliiin nnmbcr of pack 
mules lliat could brings up ammunition to a regiment in action. 

In tlio plains, — 

ITirst rcporve might be canied in limbers, or covcrctl two-u*hecl carts 
drawn by horses, which and drivers would, I suppose, have to ho taken 
from hatlories, ns is always done in liingland. 

Second rCBcn'c on camels. 

In hilly countries — 

Virst and second reserves on camels. 

Considering it improbahlc in c.'iso of local distiirhanccs that we 
should ho opposed by anything cseept the most iiicfliciont artillery, it 
appears to me that there are an unnece!---ary ntiinher of field-guns in 
India which would prove a source of we.akness riilher than slrcnglh, as 
there arc not, in ray opinion, sufiioient 33urope.nn troops to protect 
them. The reduction of a few hallerics woidd furnish the material for 
the formation of ammunition columns. 

1 consider that all -arniB should he brigaded hy brigades, staff and 
entire hrigadc.s being moved logolher in relief. Attached to each of 
these brigades should he brigade ammunition columns. Tiio divi- 
sional (or head-quarters of) column should he at or near the arsenal 
whence it draws its supplies j and it should make the i=sue.s and forward 
hy its own carriage the supplies to the brigade columns, who v.-ould 
issue to the regiments and hallerics. Tlic major, svith quartermaster 
sergeant and conductor of stores, would Ijc at head-quarters of division. 

Captain and subaltern, ufth suh-conduclor of stores, at hcad-qnnrtcrs 
of brigades, or specially detached. TIic column must have a nucleus of 
transport and carriage of C.ach kind suitable for the batteries of its 

f mrlicular district. It might also have a certain amount of reserved 
ocal carriage to be kept up by contract and a retaining-fee. Sec pro- 
posal on paper 11. 

One ammunition column for each division of the army-corps, with 
such sub-division as dm-ing x>oaco time would allow a’ part at each 
station, and on service each brigade or part of a brigade to have its own 
portion of the column. 

The nmmimition, both small-arm and artillcty, should, I think, he 
organized for mule carriage. If wheel carri.age should be adopted, two 
wheeled carls would ho best; but 1 prefer mules. 

Krst, it is necessary to lay down what the columns ate required for. 
I would therefore EUi>pose an Indian anny-corps, division, or brigade 
to ho as under 
Army-corps — 

3 Infantry divisions. 

1 Cavalry brigade. 

*G0 Guns (of the nature required) . 

Division of infantiy — 

Z Brigades. 

1 Kegimont of infantry.t 
• 1 „ of cavalry. 

2 or 3 batteries (of the nature required) . 

1 Company sappers. 

Brigade — 

3 Battalions or 3 rc^ments, 

and if detached or mobilized by itself, one battery in addition of the 
nature required. 

The corps troops wovdd be—. 

4 Batteries of the nature required. 

8 Companies sappers and miners. 

Bor each divisioir there should be an ammunition column ; and I would 
propose, considering the nature of the enemy generally opposed to us 
in the Bast, and the enormous length of our trams, that the amount of 
ammrmition tal-en into thejield with each arm should be ns under 
Artillery ... ... 500 rounds a gun. 

Infantry . ... ... 400 ,, a rific. 

Cavalry and sappers ... 800 ,, ,, 


Sccanse tlio total of tlio corps would nob exceed 20,000 comlKitants, and considering 
tuo imins of Indian ormies, this is quite large cnougli. 

T I find tlmt tile dirisional infantry Tcgimcut makes tlie dirisions stronger tlisn the 
aymj-coTps wliich I linvc ima^ned for India con afford. I would tlieieforo hare 
only a divisioniil cavalry rogimont, wliicli is really more necessary. The number of battn- 
w^t ^ ®i*rps, tbcrcforc, would be 18, and not 21 j tins would reduce tbc trains some. 
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Tho amount in possession of the troops and the regimental reserves 
to he as follows : — 

Sorse and ^ 

saa. Heavy. 

Artillery ... ... 148 IZZ 

{ Possession ... 70 "I 

Itegimental reserve SO J 

Cavalry and sappers ... ml 

The amount with the divitional ammunition columns to be— 

Sorse and 

fi^d. 

... 76 


Infantry ... 


^ormtain. 

90 

100 (A) 


Artillery 

Infantry 

Cavalry and sappers 


neavy. 

89 


Stoantain. 

105 


50 

40 


(B) 


Poliowing the European model, and also to lessen the length of our 
divisional columns, wc should have a corps ammunition column which 
wonld he further hehind, but yet always up with, the army. - It should 
he divided into three sections (and hept together) , one for each division 
or rather one-third of the army-corps. If one or two divisions only 
take the field, and no corps is formed (as in last campaign) , the divisional 
columns must be increased by the amount carried by each section of the 
corps column. 

The amount for each arm with this ammunition column will he per 
^nn and rifle — ■ 


Artillery . . . 

Infantry 

Cavalry and sappers 
Therefore the totals carried in (A), (B), (C) are— 


Horse nnd 
field. 

. 76 

.. 60 
.. 40 


ECeavy. 

89 


jSXoantaixi. 


105 


(C) 


Axtilleiy 


Total 


'Sorse and. 
field. 

Seavy. 

Moanfain. 

A 

148 

322 

90 

B 

76 

89 

106 

C 

76 

89 

105 


sob 

800 

300 


This is ample to have near at hand. The balance of aOO rounds 
should he with the ordnance department at such depdt or depots as may 
be selected. Por tbe — 


Infantry 



100 regimental charge. 
50 divisional column. 
50 corps column. 


Total ... 200 


Cavalry and sappers 



20 regimental charge. 
40 divisional column. 
40 corps column. 


Total ... 100 


The balances, vis., 200 rounds and 100 rounds, to he at the ordnance 
depdts. If there he only a division employed, or no corps formed, B 
and C will he the divisional reserves. 

The above 300 rounds for artillery and 200 and 100 for infantry and 
cavalry, &c., will he in charge of tire officers commanding royal artillery 
in divisions and army-corps, the balances in charge of the ordnance 
officers under the general officer commanding. 

Nest, as to carriage for the above reserves : 

(1) That for the regimerftal reserve of infantry (30 rounds a 
rifle) should he, as at. preseut, mule carriage (or in certain countries 
coolies) . 

(a) That for the divisional reserves should he as under : — 

C The limbers of old pattern ammunition 
g.pr. ammunition horses _5 wagons of which numbers exist, and 

or bullocks. y which are of light draught. 

[ Two limbers per- gun for 7 C rounds. 
40--pr. do. do. ... Ditto ditto nine per gun for 89 rounds. 

{ hlnlc carriage, as it must he prepared to 
follow the batteries anywhere. 

Seven mules per gun for 105 rounds. 

46 
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ri iliink instead o£ malring now cartsj old 
I artillery limljers could bo easily altered 
S. A. ammunition carry cig’lit 1joxcs=4,800 rounds 

I Martiui-Ilenry or 4,000 snider; por- 
liaps ten — say sis limbers a regiment. 
Now, referring to tbc assumed slrenglb of a corps for field service 
whicb I have given, aud also assuming tbo following as tbo batteries 
required for some particular service (say an attack on Cabul), viz ., — 


1 Ile.avy 
Z Horse 

4 Field 

5 Mountain 


4 guns, 
12 „ 
24. „ 

20 


Major tv. H. XoUo, Hoynl Axtil. 

leiy. 


tben 1 have calculated tlic carriage for cacli divisional column to bo 
about 80 Umbers wilb two borscs or bullocks each, and say 10 per cent, 
spare = 170; also 47 mules for the mountain batteries, and say -with 
Sparc GO. 

I would take away spare gun-carrioges from batteries, and allow one 
for every two batteries, which should be attached to the ammunition 
columns, except in mountain battcric.s, where they should be .with the 
fighting line. Then there would be a forgo wagon for the column and 
a small number of store wagons, say a total of 00 carriages and limbers 
and 200 horses or bullocks udth GO mnlcs. 

This column should he commanded bj* — 

1 major ..."I with a proportion of non-commis- 

1 captain ... > sioned oificers and lascars ; drivers to 

3 subalterns ...J bo Natives. 

These ollieers could easily be found from volunteers from batteries 
not in the field, their numbers af course not heing kept up in peace 
time separately from cadres. 

The corps reserve column need not be so mobile ; and in order to 
save the use of camels ns much ns possible and leave them for other 
purposes, as well as to utilize the second lines of wagons no longer 
with batteries, and sneh other old wagons as aro in the country, I 
propose for this column the carriage should be — 

(1) Koyal artillery ammunition wagons with limbers having one 
large bos capable of holding harness and materials for repairs and 
tools required by the batteries and regiments drawn by buUoeks. 

(2) Camels. 

The amount of carriago required will be— 

9-pr. ammunition ... 1 wagon per gun with 0 bullocks, 

(wagon bodies only) . 

40-pr. ammunition '... 23 camels per gun. 

7-pr. ,, ... 3 ,, ^ ' j. r 

' f camels per regiment of infantry. 

Small-arm ammunition 4 7,, „ of cavalry. 

(. 0 for 5 companies sappers. 

And for a corps having artillery ns supposed the total carriago to be— 

3G wagons ... 12 per section. 

550 camels ... 184 „ 

One major, one captain, three lieutenants for the above. 

The whole of the foregoing columns would be under the officers 
commanding royal artillery in divisions and the corps. Tlie carriage 
of the remaining portion in ordnance charge should be on camels under 
ordnance arrangements. 

Having thus sketched how the columns should ho organized, I pro- 
pose, as stated above, that the means of equipping an army-corps 
should exist at Rawal Find! and Ferozepur arsenals and a division at 
each of the arsenals, Bombay, Madras, i.e., the limbers and wagons 
should he collected there and fitted to carry the ammunition and stores ; 
also ammunition boxes for the mules and slings for the camels. No 
special boxes are required for the projectiles, hut the cartridges would 
require them for camel cimiage, as barrels are awkward and unsafe. 
Under the transport organization, I have roughly traced elsewhere the 
number of animals required for the columns should be handy to the 
arsenals or places of rendezvous of the divisions to where the ammuni- 
tion would be sent. 

I would add that the above system of carrying ammunition is the 
one obtaining in all modem armies, and I have only altered the 
English organization w'here necessary. 

It must he remembered tliat -the ammunition columns which 
accompany an army-coips as organized on the home system are under 
^ the officer commanding the royal artillery, and are quite distinct from 
the reserve in charge of the ordnance department. 
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It ■would be easy, I thint, to draw up au efiSeient paper oiganization 
by wbich in time o£ war 'the spare gun-carriage and three ordnance carts 
or wagons with the reserve ammunition of each battery ordered on 
service might be brigaded together, so ns -to form au ammunition 
column. 

^ A captain and subaltern of the royal artillery, a few European non- 

commissioned officers and steady men, and a Native es'tablishment would 
be quite sufficient. 1 would suggest the same scale of reserve as eatried 
by army-corps divisional resers’es at home, namely, 76 rounds per 
gun, or 4.56 rounds for a battery of six guns. 

One hundred rounds of 9-pr. R. hi. L. ammunition, -with due pro- 
. portion of ■tubes and fuzes, packed in wooded boxes and metal-lined cases, 
weigh approximately 1,560 lbs., so that the total weight to be carried 
would amount to about 7,100 lbs., or S,370 lbs. for each cart or wagon. 

This is quite within the mark ns regards load, since a general service 
wagon in divisional reserve at homo -drawn by six horses is loaded ■with 
28^ owt. of 9-pr. ammunition. 

Major W. It. C. Broogh, Boyol Need ammunition columns differ much in India in their general 

Aitaury. organization from that laid down at home for service ? Suitable 

light, strong eartiages' and horse draught (again utilizing the small 

. • but strong and cheap horse) with syce- drivers seem to afford the 

best means of transport for purely mountain ■warfare. Tack-animals 
would have to be used, and for external warfare in a mountainous 
Country they should be attached to the columns : the draught animals 
themselves ■when the carriages were not required might be so 
fised. "Were the carriages so constructed as to allow of the am- 
munition-boxes, &e., being readily removed, they might often be used 
in camp for many ■transport duties. A battery with its first line of 
wagons, ahd a regiment urith its own ammunition cart or pack-animals 
• (which should be always with it), would in a surprise be fairly independent 

(in all Asiatic warfare at least), and be unlikely to expend their ammu- 
nition before it could be replaced. With the facilities now afforded by 
' rail for transport, the retention of large ammunition columns or many 

' animals during peace would be imnecessaiy. Carriages, drivers, and 

animals need not be scattered about the country as those of the second 
line wagons now are. The drivers, horses, &c., in such numbers as 
deemed necessary should be attached ■to the ordnance and reserve dep6ts 
near points of danger, where during peace their services could be made 
available for tho many duties now performed by bullock train, &c., and 
whence ammunition columns of the required length could be sent to 
join a force proceeding on service. 

Captain tV. Law, Coamiaiiding One European officer with about eight E'aropean non-commissioned 
C-2ud, Hoyal Artillery. officers ought to be able to look after a train of 30 wagons ■with 100 

drivers and 200 bullocks, which would form the 6rst reser^ve for the 
artilleiy of a division. Besides the non-commissioned officers, there 
should be about ten privates for the care of the ammunition and to assist 
. in maintaining order on the march and transferring tho ammunition, &c. 

Perhaps some of the garrison batteiies might he usefully employed 
ou this duty. As soon as all batteries in India are equipped ■with the 
same gun (9-pr. M. E. B.) , the duties of the ammunition reserve will 
be very much easier. 

I do not think that heavy batteries should form part of the general 
. ^ ammunition column, as these batteries would rather be reserved for siege 

■ purposes and have a train of their own. 

Captain A. Anderson, Royal ggS answer to ClUCstion 5. 

Artillery. ^ 

Capta^ G. C. Bnyloy, 18.8tli, I jun prepared to answer this question in detail. The general 

Royal-Art ery. _ principle of supply of ammunitiou in the field I take to be that the 

supply is threefold, viz, : — 

(a) In regimental charge, consisting of, in the case of cavalry 
and infantry, the ammunition in the men’s pouches, and in 
regimental ammunition carts (as at home), or on regimental 
pack-animals. ' Tu the case of artilleiy 'the ammunition now 
carried in the 'limbers and first line of wagons. 

(a) Ammunition carried by ammunition columns, which columns 
' . should supply all branches of the service indifferently. 

. . As the propo^ons of the different arms of the sendee will differ 
, ■ more' or less with the nature of each war, so must the proportions of 
small-arm and field-gun ammunition carried with each ammunitiou 
column differ. Each column might roughly supply a brigade. Eive or 
six different scales might he laid down, showing what au ammunition 
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coltiTiiii would linvc to carry to supply a brig.adoj nrcording as it foi)sislc<l 
ot — 

llcginu-iils ISridsli cav.'dry, 

„ :Xii1ivo „ 

„ JlritiMi iufiintry. 

„ JJ'ulivc ,, 

JJiillcrics nrlillcry. 

Ill fact, it flicmld1.cf-<;ttli'd wlint tlip second siipjily of cacl) unit of llic 
service (takiii'T a rcfriinciit imd liatfiTy as a unit) slioiild Ijc, so many 
roundii per tfun and per iiuiii, and tlic mniminition culninii vrouM be 
or^aiii'/.cd ncrnrdiiiftly. 

'I’liUK at the titiliireal: of a war it would be iiece=iary to state wlwt 
each bri'r.adc will consist of. (Here would follov.- detail, not iiecc'earily 
j’iviii': the iiumher of the p.'ivliciihir re^-iinont or battery, merely .'o 
ninny of eaeti.) The ainTniinition eolmnii to carry rounds per man, 
and lonndB jicr frnn. 'I'liotinh each brigade as it was inobiliTcd 
would have an nniiiiimilioii enltiinn provided for it, it slionld be clearly 
understood lliat the cidiimn ini^bl, if necessaiy, be t.aken awav from 
that iir'made, and atlaehi'd to any otlier briinide, or i>e disjrfi!-i.sl of as the 
Coniniaiider-iii-Cliier or any general iniolit think proper. Itshouhlabo 
be allowid le fora re"imcul or battery to oi.l .ammniiiiion from the 
nearest eoluinn, wlietlier Ixdontrin:' to il« own brigade or not. In short, 
a brifT.idc' would only have the lirst elaitn on its own ammunition column, 
but by no ini-ans an I'xelii'-ivc one. 

(e) The ro't r.f the ainmtiiiition for a force in Ibe held would lie 
carried by any mean? available. 

I consider any fiirllicr .«ub-divis‘iou of Ti serves of 'ammiiiiition 
objeelioiiabli', as uiiiieec."ary and tendimj to jiroduuo complic.alion. I 
need hardly say tlial the ntniniinition efilninn« should bo distinctly 
military bodies, liable to be sent under lire if ni-cd be, tlionob such a 
necessity siiouhl rarely <.ee«r. 1 tliink they should he autborized to 

make i.^-iies to any corps, on the authority of Ibe eommandiii" ohiccr 
of Hull nnyB alone, to save tlie delay of reipiiriiin: indents to be 
" passed” — a proei-ss wliieh involve? delay, and so far a? I can .«ee docs no 
earthly jiikkI. Siiuilaily, <-very ordnaiU'O oflieial .should bo authorized to 
supply any animiinitioii colmnn (also any corp-) on indent signed by its 
commatiding oHieer. 


7. "Wliat sliotild Lc llio natm*p of Ihc Ir-tniporl for nrtillcry in tlio Celt! in India, 
■ and llio various countries in tvhicli Indian armies are usiutlly called on to operate ? 


BrigailicrsGonrnl C. G. Arlmtlmot. Tills ciiiest ion, I conehiile, refers to artillciv aiTiiminilion and stores. 

fSaS". " ' tue for horse, held, and heavy artillciy ; 

mule? for mtninlaiii artillery. Hoyoud the frontier transport should 
vniy aceovdiiis to the untiiroof the eoiinliy, from a coolie to an elephant. 

MciiclA. II Murray. Dopal.v J — ^Tlie transport for artillorv in the field in India in the plains 

AujuUua-acncral, llosul ArtUlcn- , , i * ' 

in India. ' should bo — 

[a) Cl nils and ammunition wagons in artillery ebargs', lior.?cd. 

(4) Carls, camels, and elc]ibaiits for baggage. j\s rcgai-ds the former, 
I would urge the iiitnxliietion of the AfaUese tivo-wbcelcd cart ns most 
useful, in Biibstitulion for the unwieldy biilloek-carl of the country. 

II. — Iloyoiid the fronlior, wlierovcr practio.ablo, guns to be horsed; 
nnimunitioii to lie carried, where the use of wheeled carriage is doubtful, 
ill boxes on clcpliiiiils, imilcB, camels, or ponies — mules in preference. 
Ulcplinuis, wlicrc it is praeticablo to feed them, should always accompany 
a battery proceeding on service in Afghanistan, — to be supplied uath 
cradles for carrying, as also afew sols of liai-ncss to assist the guns and 
wagons ill passing over bad and precipitous portions of the road, thus 
avoiding llio necessity for taking the equipment to jiicces, an operation, 
at all times laborious and causing imieli delay. As in the present ease 
with the Kliyljcr Force, wheeled draught should be utilized .as far as the 
road, is piraeticable, mid there the base bo established for the onward 
carriage of all aramunitiou on pack-animals, the wheeled carriage going 
backwards and .forwards. In fact, utilize wheeled carriage as long as 
possible, and when that becomes no longer advisable, take to animals. 

Mountain guns carried on auiinals j ammunition, camp equipage, 
baggage, &o., the same. 

_I believe myself the now .ioinlod guns noiv^ under trial will Iiaye 
an important role in future mountain warfare". ■ The doitblful point in 
this gun is its shell power, i.e., the penctmtiou of the shrapnel bullets, 
which may bo somewhat small. Still this is a defect which may 
bo eoiTcctcd, and I look forward with confidence to its ultimate success 
and increased utilization. 
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• Irtentenant'Colonel J. Taylor, 
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eore Division. 

Dicatenant-Oolond J« Betdien, 
Boyal ArtUlexy. 


ACajor BcrUe Hobart^ Boyal Artil- 
lery, Hiliiary Secretory to Hia 
Grace the Qorcxnor of Hadras, 
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If it succeeds^ there is no reason why similarly constructed guns of 
far greater calibre may not be introduced for elephant carriage. This 
will do away with the cumbersome heavy batteries. Guns of great ^ell 
power will be transportable with comparative ease over mountain ranges. 
In fact, the success of these jointed guns may effect important alterations 
in one branch of our artillery. 

III. — Beyond -Hie sea, wheded carriage where practicable. 

I hardly think you can improve much on the transport used at 
present with the various natures of artillery in this country without 
materially increasing the expense. There is no doubt that for general 
purposes, with field-guns of moderate calibre, the horse is the preferable 
animal. 

I have had no experience except with Australian horses with six in 
a team, two abreast, wliieh is found the quickest and most handy. In 
some countries four horses abreast with double shafts might do well for 
9-pounder guns, drivers, as with heavy artillery, riding the outside horses. 
Mules would be good in Burma, if they could stand the climate, for 
the mountain batteries. Bullocks, if large and well-trained, would most 
likely be best to bo stationed in Burma with field artillery, on account 
of artillei'y borscs being subject to paralysis. But I doubt if horses 
have had a thorough trial in Burma. Perhaps if oats, or even paddy, 
were substituted for Bengal gram, and the feed of grain curtailed in the 
rainy season, they would be more healthy : a portion of bian to be always 
given, unless when it appears to do harm. Tlie veterinary surgeons 
expect no result from this treatment different to gram-feedmg ; but I 
know that 'some horses have kept well on oats, and others (Australian) 
on five pounds of gram, three pounds of paddy parboiled, given in three 
nearly equal meals with a little bran during the day. if artillery must 
he used in very difficult countries, where there arc soft, muddy nullahs 
and swamps and no bridges, elephants would be best, as they could carry 
the guns j but elephants cannot be carried in river steamers. The 10-8th 
Brigade here, who have 7-pounder R. M. L. guns as their equipment, 
exercised wife commissariat coolies as bearers j but they had no long 
marches. 

Camels if possible ; mules cany but little, are troublesome to load, 
and require much more looking after on the march. 

I am not sure feat I understand the question aright if the mode of 
conveyance for baggage is referred to. I think camels much better tlian 
any other, speaking generally; but of course fee oandage generally 
used in fee district must be employed. 

Briiyaree pack-bulloeks are read of as having been very efficient in 
former days : why not now ? They are abundant in many parts of India. 

As regards fee transport of guns in mountainous countries, it appears 
to me feat fee present system of keeping up elephants for horse artillery 
gnns (at Peshawar, &c.) is a waste of money. The mountain batteries are 
thoroughly efficient ; and for such work more so in my opinion than horse 
artillery can possibly be. 

Wore the services of fee horae artillery for sueb work dispensed 
wife, an increase in fee number of* mountain batteries would, however, 
be a ncoossary sequence. 

If one were kept at Cberat (as a good exercising ground), a field 
(not fee horse artillery one) battery might be taken away from Peshawar, 
and similar changes might doubtless be carried out elsewhere on the 
frontier. 

I feel sure feat there is room for no novelty in fee transport of artil- 
lery, even were there anything left nntifed. Ilorses, bulloelcs, elephants, 
camels, mules, and ponies are all pressed into the service in various ways 
and under different circnmstonces. 

The breeding of transport animals in the country has for some years 
elicited attention and enquiry, and Government are in. fee possession of 
the views and experiences of the best practical authorities. 

As regards bullocks, there is a question now of great importance to 
be settled for the future of this presidency and of fee service generally, 
viz.j the maintenance of the Amrut Mahal. Papers on fee history of 
the establishment, and the discussion ot\the grounds of its existence, and 
the political and economical aspect of its conimoance, are doubtless at 
the di^iosal of the Commission. 

This establishment has been the source of supply of some of the 
most active and enduring huUocks in the country — animals on whose 
powera of marching liave depended the ^eoution of rapid movements, 
resulting in some of the most decisive actions in our conquest of the 
peninsula. Their services in the Burma campaigns and in the mutiny 
are matters of later military history. 
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Stajor H. 0. XiCtves, Comraaiidit^ 
I Sattorf l8t Brigade, BojolArfcU- 
- 3ery. 


Major W. W. Mmdoch, Com- 
aannding E A, Eoyal Horse 
Artuleiy. 


i&ijor tlic A. Ste-wart, 

Commanding I-C, Hoval Horse 
Artilleiy. 


A eoDHderatioji o£ fhe history of our ncquisiiion of this valnable 
cstoblishmciitj and of our relinquishment of its manag-ement from 
1800 to 1813, and again from 1840 to 18C0, and its abandonment from 
1800 to 1800, ha^idng resulted in each case in loss, and in the first and 
last in a resnmptoon forced on us by tho immense mqicnsc of buying 
inferior cattle, -will doubtless have weight, before a gratuitous consider- 
ation for a resuscitated Native State leads us to abandon one of the 
principal material advantages gained hy tho gallantry and intrepidity 
of the British army at the "glorious" oaptnro of Seringapatam. A 
curtailment of grazing privileges will doubtless provoke experiments to 
find other suitable grazing grounds on the highlands of the presidency} 
but any complete abandonment of .our treaty rights at oneo would, it 
cannot be doubted, lead to increased army expenses on this head, and 
make any substitution of bullocks for horses impossible in this piesi- 
denoy for a long time, as tho up-keep of tho breed under Native mana<re- 
ment in a foreign State is not likely to ho better than in the early y(Srs 
of tho century. 

Tho outturn of trained hnllocks may seem hardly comme'nsurafe 
with the size of the establishment, which may he ronglily described as 
1 0,000 head feeding over S40 square miles of country j but when it is 
recollected that half of the herds are cows, heifers, and female calves, 
and of the other half there will be many under-sized, ill-shapcn, and 
weakly animals unfit for Government purposes, together with a certain 
number of bulls and peahrotos or herd leaders ; and further, that all 
bullooks passed through the training dep6t to the military department 
are 5 off, it will appear that the result in superior animals fit for draught 
in ordnance carriages is not so disproportionate. 

It is probable that any special army demand could he complied with 
hy the supply for general transport and as forage bullocks of many of 
the inferior animals now sold annually from not being of sufficient class 
for ordnance draught purposes. 

The breed is nndonhtMly of excellent quality and must be preserved 
anyhow j hut whether snch a large head of. cattle could he fed on more 
contracted grazing grounds is the question. The ability to roam over 
extensive tracts of countiy te undoubtedly favorable to the hardness of 
hoof and leg power for which the breed is so famous, and it may he 
feared that those qualities will he imperilled hy breeding under different 
oiroumstances. lame might he granted for the experiment before any 
rights are relinquished. 

I take this to mean for guns and their equipment ; and understanding 
it thus, I have no hesitation in declaring in favor of tho mule motmtain ^ 
batteries. They can go everywhere ; horse and field artillery caimot. 
Per rapid marches along good roads, of course, horse artillery is better 
adapted than field. They can both operate over very tolerably rough 
ground } hut the mule batteries can be relied on to travel well almost 
anywhere. They want a better gun — one with a flatter trajectory. I 

should say gatlings on mules would be 
• coorto not voiy serviceable.'^ Wheels over cultivated, 

in a of guns. irrigated, or very rough and rooky country 

cannot hold their own with the mule equipment. Of course, it would 
he different had we organized artillery like our O'wn to meet in -the plains, 
and where the marching might probably be from place to place over good 
roads. 

Against a foe such as Russia all the horse and field artillery available 
would he an absolute necessity} but against Asiatics only in a minor 
degree, the mountain batteries being used in much larger proportion 
than at present. 

It would he better that all artilleiy transport riionld be wagons 
drawn by horses witii Native drivers for efficiency } but this would in- 
crease the expense. 

' For campaigns in ■the hills, u special ammunition train should be 
kept up of ponies or mules with light hill carts for royal horse artillery 
and field batteries, and mules with pack-saddles for moimtain batteries 
and infantry. 

I belie-ve that horse is tho best transport animal for artillery in the 
field in India, and, with the assistance of a /eta eleplianta (to get guns 
and carriages over serious obstacles), I do not think it can be improved 
upon anywhere. (I think small pontoons should be made to he carried 
on the elephants, gun and carriage cradles, which could be used to float 
ijj^^^ns and carriages over rivera which could, not be bridged, and where 
th.e liorses woulcl Iiavc to swim.) 

Some two-wheeled ammunition wagons and carts should be made. 
Artillery four-wheeled wagons are ill-adapted for really bad hilly 
couutry. This is no new suggestion, so I need not dilate upon ite 
special advantages, which are well known. 
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Mo-untain batteries, with mole cairiage, aie invalnahle, and with a 
better gnn (which 'they are soon sure to have) they will become still 
more efficiont. 

As at present for artillery in the field in India. 


Camels in India; males in surrounding countries. 

I presume this question alludes to the transport of ammmution, as 
the general transport for artillery does not differ from that of any 
other arm. 

For Afghanistan. I tbi-nlr a certain, number (pide answer to last ques- 
tion) -of the ordinary royal artillery ammunition wagons, supple- 
mented by oamele and mules, would be best ; probably the same for 
Persia. Of course, the more open the country, the more we can use 
wheeled carriage, and there are a great many ammunition wagons in 
India available for trains ; but for anything like the last campa%n, 
camels must bo our mainstay, ns too many wagons would block our single 
roads, and mules don't carry enough. I espeet that for Assam, Burma, 
or even China, coolie carriage (or the latter supplemented by ponies) 
would be largely employed. 

I do not think it would be advisable to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rules as to the nature of transport required for artillery. 

Every thing would depend upon the character and resources of the 
country which formed the theatre of war. 

I cannot think we can improve on the horse as the means of 
transport for field artillery for either internal or external warfare. For 
the transport of heavy guns, elephants are partly used. I know nothing 
of the comparative cost of mephant and horse transport but for Indian 
service no better animal than tiie elephant can perhaps be found. The 
climate suits him, food such as he requires is almost everywhere procur- 
able, and elephants to replace casualties in a battery would probably 
be available with the force. ‘Will elephants, however, endure the cold, 
hardships, and perhaps scarcity of suitable food, they are likely to be 
exposed to in oxtemal warfare ; and would it not be difficult to keep up 
a reserve of these animals ? I think these points have been or woiud be 
found to tell agaiirst their employment beyond our present frontier, 
"and that perhaps, liable to contact with an enemy possessing gnus 
equal to our own, elephants would offer too large and easily-hit a mark. 
It would also seem desirable that the means of transport of all artillery 
for employment in this class of warfare should be as far as possible 
alike, so as to admit of one battery at once helping another out of 
difficulties and necessitating hut one class of animal in reserve, I 
would therefore urge the formation of two (or more if deemed necessary) 
horsed heavy batteries of four guns (or hetto perhaps rifled howitzers) 
each for such service. 

No extra cost need thereby be involved ; for present field batteries 
might be transformed into these heavy batteries, with I believe no loss, 
on the contrary perhaps increase, of valuable airillery power. Horses 
stout, if somewhat small, and haidy ponies are, I believe, to be found 
beyond the frontier, and by capture or perhaps purchase. There would 
then be a chance of obtaining means of transport for horse, field, heavy, 
and moimtain batteries. For tran^oit of guns, &c., of mountain, 
batteries, I cannot fancy anything better than their present good mules. 

H we prevent the nilers of Native States in India from indulging in 
modem fortifications, armour-plates, and heavy rifled guns, I see no 
necessity for the employment of siege artillery in or near India for any 
thing but coast defence ; and its transport can be effected by rail or sea. 
Heavy batteries are even now aicned with a siege gnn (the 40-pounder), 
quite capable of destroying the fortifications (other than onr own) now 
existing or likely to exist for many a long year to come in anyplace we 
know of in or near India. 

Believing, as I do, that regimental transport to he efficient should he 
in regimental charge ; that two ponies would thrive on less than the 
food we had privately to give one camel in Afghanistan, vis., three to 
four seers of barley and ten seers hhoosa (the Government rate being 
two seers barley and six seers bhoosa daily, on which they died in 
hundreds), and that they will work under privations and over conntries 
tliat kill camels ; that lie battery grass, second line of ammunition, and 
tent transport should he ponies (or small mules if procurable at the 
price) — recommend an expansion of the pony scheme, by the addition 
of ponies with a man to every three, to the extent required of purely 
battery requirements, such as black hags, bedding, spare stores, feo., or 
any extra rations the troops may be required to take charge of. 
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Batteries having^ tliair existing^ estaUislimciits and organization for charge 
of torse and pony lines •would be in a position, •with nut little strain, to 
expand •the same, and efficiently supervise transport for their own -wants 
in every point hut food and forage. The enormous loss of transport 
animals on the Kandahar line was, I believe, mainly owing to their being 
no one's charge in particular, and a- class of animal regarding whose 
•treatment we knew nothing, and might have heen avoided. Ollicera 
should he dircoted -to provide for their own carriage in ponies or mules at 
a regulated scale under their o^vn charge, and foraged as are chargers. 

lientenimt E. C. Tyiiw, ii.A., The nature of the transport should he regulated hy the nature of 
Kb. 4 (Hsjara) Jubuntiun Eattcay. sujiplied with ammunition and its present equipment. Thus, 

in the case of horse and field artillery, the ammunition wagons should 
he horsed, and so equipped as to admit of their immediate exchange 
with the e'mpty wagons on the field ; and in the ease of mounfam 
batteries, the ammunition boxes should be carried on mules in exactly 
the same way as they are in the batteries, so that the reserve, if neces- 
sary, may he brought up to the battery, wherever it may be, on the hill- 
side or otherwise. 


8. Have you any praotioal suggestions to make relative to the su}>ply of artillery 
or small-arm ammunition in the -which are -the result "of experience during the 
recent field operations ? 


BrigadieNGoneinl O. O. JLrbutlio 
not* In^ecioT'Oeneialy BoyaH Axiil- 
ler/ for India. 


None 'wHch arc the result o£ experience during tlie recent field 
operations^ as 1 did not see a round fired. 


Ctolond A* H. JUmrar, J>Gpotj 
Adjutant-Genero^ Boiyal ArtUlciy 
ia India. 


Colottd C. B. O. Evans, Coni' 
uand^g Hoyal ArtiUeTy, Meernt 
Division. 


I would refer to my reply to query C as resulting^ not in this case 
from personal experience^ but from a study of the subject, aided by the 
advice and information afforded by those competent to form o good 
opinion. 

There was much correspoudcnce in my office during the whole of 
the last campaign concerning tho vexed question of carnage of ammu- 
nition of the second line wagons ; and 1 feel convinced extra assistance 
is required, and that tho formation of ammunition columns, either by 
batteries or divisions of batteries, will be the best mode of meeting the 
difficulty. But I would deprecate there being in any one column two 
classes of ammunitioii : each class should be kept soparatc. Thus a 
mountain battery would have, say, one conductor of stores and two or 
three non-commissioned officers with a few gunners for its ammraition; 
a heavy battery Hie somei tho field artillery would be formed into one 
column so long as the ammunition was tho same under au officer, and so 
on j all being kept separate from the other, but the whole formed as 
above under the supervision of a superior officer, who would be respon- 
sible to the officer commanding royal artillery of the force. 

I have not, except to, reduce its aimless expenditure, with which 
view I would discourage the great rapidily of fire, now so much admired, 
and endeavour to persuade the soldier never to pull a trigger without 
covering au object, pointing out to him not only the waste, but the 
personal risk be incurs by a too rapid or careless expenditure of his 
ammunition. 


Major T, AT, Com- 


Major fclio Hon’ble A. Stowart, 
I-C, Boynl Horse 

ArtollcTj. 


a Nftime, Boyal Homo 

Artuler7. 


Yes,«— Carry ariallery reserve on camels, and small-atm reserve on 
mules j put it under one, two, or three officers, according to length of 
train ; keep it in &ont of all baggage, supplies, tents, &c. 

On the night of ^ 1st November, ammunition for arfcilleiy and infan- 
try carried hy camels and mules left Jumrood after dark and arrived at 
Shargai before day-light, though road was partially blocked. Horses 
had ^iled to get up more than, one wagon on ^Ist. 

My reply to (5) and (6) is a reply to this question. I cannot possi- 
bly here enter upon details, which would require veiy much time and 
consideration; but the system of demand and supply should be simpli- 
fied. The s^nature of the officer commanding a regiment or battery 
should be sufficient authority for the issue, and he should have to account 
for the^ espenditure. It is absurd to imagine a commanding officer 
would indent for ammunitiou which was not absolutely necessary, as he 
would have no means of cariying it. 

None, save to deprecate the idea that the first line of wagons should 
be separated from a battery during action, on the plea that they lengfch- 
^ed me column too much, as ^vas ordered in I-O, Boyal Horse Artil- 
lery, during the attack on Ali Musjid. 

I also think that ammunition columns should be organized. 
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ACnjor P. Pitzgetftld Gallwcy, I particularly remarked tke incouvetiieiice o£ attao^ng too mncli 

Eoyal Artniary. ammunitiou to regiments in the latter part o£ the oainpaign. The regi- 

ments of the 1st Division, Peshawar Held Force, had 300 rounds a 
rifle in regimental charge. Commanding offi.cers have told me that 
' they found the large number of mules added to their train very incon- 
venient. 

' OflScers commanding batteries, too, would rather have been rid of 

their second line wagons : these never, of course, accompany batteries 
in a European campaign. 

The result of my experience is that the regimental charge should 
not bednereased, but only kept up to its proper amount by the ammuni- 
tion columns. 

Every company ought to have a common’turnscrew to undo the nut 
which secures the lids of small-arm ammunition boxes. I have heard 
that this was wanting on one or two occasions when pouches had to be 
replenished.* 

Captain A. D. Anderson, Boyai See answer to question 5. 

AxtiUery. 

Captain G. O. Bayley, l3-8tli. See answer to question 10. 

Hoyal AxtiiUexy. 

Lientenant 13. O. 'Wnoe, n.A., Owing to the difficulties of the country and the feed of horses, it 

Eo. 4 (Hazara) Mountain Battery. contemplated at one time during the recent operations to transport 

the reserve ammunition of all branches of the artillery on camels. If 
this had been done, I am of opinion that great confusion would neces- 
sarily have arisen in the distribution of the ammunition on the field, 
should there have been any occasion to do so, to say nothing of great 
delay. 

The small-arm ammunition boxes should be properly fitted to hook 
on the Government saddle, and be secured with a strap on either side to 
the saddle, passing lengthways over the box, to prevent too much play 
of the boxes on the hooks of the saddle. 

In the recent field operations, the small-arm ammunition boxes were 
• carried on hired mules, laden with the Native saddle ijpitaa), and 

secured some with ropes and some in saleetahs. 

In this way, it was impossible for the load to ride evenly ; and in 
going over any uneven ground, the load invariably tended to slip back- 
wards or forwards, and it would have been very difficult, widi such 
carriage, to supply infantry in hilly and steep ground with ammunition. 

9. Can you name any stations at 'wlricli field batteries may be advantageously 
substituted for borse artillery ? 

Brigadicr-Gouocnl C. G. Arbuth- I cannot venture to make any suggestions until it is known what 

disposition of trooi>s it will be necessary to make on our new frontier. 

Colonel A. H. iftiTrny, Dmnty • I see but little use in having a horse artillery battery at IVIeean Meer, 
^^n^t-Geneial, Koya ArtiUory Could be more advantageously located at Jlawal Kndi of Lucknow, 

the field battery at either of those stations taking its place. 

I would not reduce the number of horse artillery guns in India. 
There are in the country 23,606 sabres, i.e., 9 British and 43 Native 
regiments exclusive of the body-guards of the Governor Guneral and 
Governors of Madras and Bombay. Tbe Native regiments are increased 
in war time by 96 men per regiment, wbicb will give an average total 
of 27,734 sabres, or a percentage of about three guns to 1,000 men. ' 

Prom tbe remarks in Sir Garnet Wolseley’s " Soldiers^ Pocket-Book ” 
(Srd edition, page 122) regarding the number of guns per 1,000 men, it 
is clear that the proportion in India of horse artillery guns to cavalry is 
only the minimum of that recognized with European armies, vis ., — 
from 3 to 3'75'; but ob it depends on tie gnalifjf of fie troops (and in 
India the greater portion of the cavalry is Native, and therefore requires 
a full (noportion of guns) and aho on the eountry (and in India tbe 
country is, as a role, favorable to its use), it is very apparent that the 
number of horse artillery guns as viewed from the above data is barely 
sufficient. 

Further, it must be remembered that, as already stated, the cavalry 
(Native) is increased for service by 90 sabres per regiment, whereas the 
number of guns is not increased. The percentage should, I submit, be 
therefore taken, as I have done, on the war elrength of cavalry. 

I would hero add that one battery of horse artillery has already been 
reduced in this presidency. 

At tbe present moment we have one battery with the Kandahar 
Force; one with the Kuram Force; one in reserve for this force at 

• At liome all aiQDll-arm ammanitioiL boxes, bofore issno from tlio ordnance denartment, 
have thoir Uda unBorowod; but I tbink this would bo obiectlonabla in tins country. 
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Hawal Pindi j one aliont lo enter tlic KhylK'r willi llic adv.ince; and one 
in iep.;rv«!, or one-l>alf of llie nnniber of batteries of Ibis branch in 
lloiiKal actually in or abunf to tahe tlic field. 

'i'licro remains tberefore in tlic ^vIloU> i>r India nine batteries to rein- 
foiee, if iicee.sFavy, batteries already on rerviee ; to assi.'-t in guarding the 
immonso extent of India; to talco ]iavl in any conijilications svhicU may 
at any moment arise beyond tlie sea, internally, or on the iiortli-cust 
frontier or elbwlicro, and vliii'li r-.annot be com-idered one gnu too many. 
On tlio eontr.iry, 1 believe it to be barely siillieienl, inoi-e csjiceially as 
llio horse artillery is an ami ivhieh it is impossible to bring to a state of 
effieicney at short notice. 

I cannot. 'JIic plains of Hindustan afford senpe for the display of 
the extreme usofulness of hor.“o artillery; but 1 consider them out of 
place in mountniiions rountries. K the nafiire of tlie enuntry is such 
as not lo admit of the use of the 0-pimndcr gun of 3 cwt., let field 
batlorics he equipped M-illi a lighter 0-j)Omider of ti cwt. for sueh service. 

1 cannot. 

There are no sfnHon.s in the ^fadras presidency wlicrc horse niiillciy 
arc quartered. Tlie two batteries on the strength of Hie lifadras army 
are both in foreign States, — one at liangalorc and one at Secunderabad. 
At each place they are a'soeiatcd with Hrititli cavalry and arc a neces- 
sary part of the complete force, whieh for political reasons it is desirable 
lo maintain Ihero. Probably neither of the two batteries in the Ilombay 
presidency can be spared for similar rca.“ons; but perhaps some of the 
batteries echeloned from Ijiieknow nnrlli-westwavds to Peshawar 
might he replaced by field batteries armed with light guns, and habi- 
tually carrying gunners on tlie axlctree lioxc.s witli one or more sp.-irc 
riders, or with men on the off lior.sc.s ; in fact organized on a modifica- 
tion of the old horse artillery system. 

^ly exporieneo in India having been confined to Sind, where there is 
no horeo artiiiory, and Kirkee, where Iticrc is only one battery with 
two field halterics, 1 am unable to offer an opinion. 

Vos, 'Mor.ar and ^lecan Jlcer, beeanse hoa^o artillery should never 
ho elationed where there is no ICuropean cavalry. 

I consider that it is advantageous to both arms of the service for 
horse arlillery to lie associnled and worked with cavalry; and therefore 
at stations ulu-ro there arc no ICuropeali eavalrr, 1 would rceominond 
that llto royal horse artillery be roplaeed by field batteries. 

Peshawar. 


As long as field batteric.s arc only armed with the same gim as horse 
artillery and ai’C so mncli woisc horsed, I consider a field bat tray can 
never bo advantageously substituted for a horse artillery b.attcrj* ; for 
it is o^^dcnt, under existing eivcumst.nncc.s, a hor.=c artilleiy battery hM 
more Irnelion-powcr tlinn a field battery, and Hie only disadvantage is 
an additional number of horses to feed and Jcecp. 


I do not quite understand the nature of this question. If it is 
nnotlior way of iiskiiig generally whether field batteries could be substi- 
tuted for horse arlillery, 1 should say "no." I’irst, because I believe 
horse artiiiory arc already rather under thou over the usual 
percentage of that arm to cavalry ; sooond, horse artilleiy is a branch 
requiring long training and very superior horses, and cannot be raised in 
a huny if required ; third, field" batteries, as at present constituted, are 
only inferior horse artillery, less mobile, but with same piower of gun. 
1 should like fewer field batteries, more mountain batteries and the same 
horse artillery to suit Indian requii'cnients. 

Yes— 


Peshawar. ^lornr. 

Cnmphellporo. Bangalore, 

hfecan ifecr. ICirkee. 

I cannot rvell oxiilain how I propose to redistribute batteries without 
referring to the map which 1 have already alluded to; but at the stations 
above mentioned X have placodyieW batteries as under : — 

Peshawar ... ... ...1*' 

Campbellporo ... ... ... St 


. Po^lmwnr^I loolc upon as totally misnitcil to liorsp artillery ; ilicrc is no proper gronnd 
xor tuem to diill on, anil tlioy arc «o/ i*equlred» I tliiuk liolcliiig- tlie frontier as we now 
ao, we suoolil reduce tlic Knropenn pnrriBon of Besliawar as far n*? ia pnfo. "Wo can do bo 
oy uavinp reserves close nt lutnd. Hence I have only one field battery ot Peshawar, and 
novo horse at Pindi and two field iit Cnmphellporo. 

■ 1 o^tra harmck accominodniinn is required at CnmphcUporc for two field hotte- 

fies, unt there are ample umteriuls at Lawi'cuceporc, 8 miles off. 
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mjor W. H. IToUe, RojiJ At- 

tniery. 

Major "W. B. O. Broagli. Boyal 
Artillery, 


Major G. Wilaon, Boyal Artillery, 

Captain 6 - C, Bayley, 13-8th, 
Royal Artillory, 

Captain A, D. Anderson, Royal 
Artillery. 


MeGan Mecr 
MoraT 

Bangalore 
Bi^irkee 

Tlie horse artillery I have placed, as 
tstvaVry stations-. — 

Hawal Bindi 
Sialkot 

- Umhalla 
Meernt 
laieknorv 

Secunderabad ,., 
klhow 

Have not had sufficient experience to justify me in replying to this 
question. 

The batteries of horse artillery at kiTeeanlMeer andCamphellpore might 
ho removed j bnt atlMecan kleer no battery need he substituted, and ahorsed 
heavy battery at Camphellpore would be available for either Khyber or 
ICnram. I do not mean that two batteries of horse artillery less should 
he stationed in India, bnt that these batteries might well be moved to 
stations at which they wonld he lilcely to be fully utilized in^ manoeuvr- 
ing with other troops instead of being isolated. Horse artillery, from 
its great mobility and power in measure of defending its own guns on 
the move, is the most valuable artillery for internal warfare in India ; 
next to it comes field artillery, and lastly heavy, for warfare across the 
frontier. I would feel inclined to place them in exactly the opposite 
order, and to give mo\jLnta.vn batteries the precedence of aU. 

Peshawar. The sarrounding country is nnsnited for very rapid 
movement, being much broken. 

See answer to question 7 . 

The deputy adjntant-genernl, royal artillery, can give the best and 
fullest information on this point. 


... a 

... a (and one heavy 
battery). 

... a 
... a 

at what are the principal 

... a 

... a* 

... It 
... 8 

... a 

... a (and a field 
batteries) . 

... 8 


10. Wliat reductions do you consider feasible in tbe establishment of followers 
with a battery in peace or wai' ? 


Bri^dierrQcncrnl f*. G. Arlrath- 
nofct Inspcetor-Gciieral, Bojul ArtU* 
]ei7 for India. 


Colonel A. H. Murray, Pepnty 
A^nlant-Gencral* Boyal Artillery 
in India. 

Colonel C.B O. Bvans, Command- 
ing' Boynl Arfcilleiy, Meerut Dh i- 
8 ioa. 


Colonel A. 0 . Johnson, Boyal 
Horse Artillery. 


ItieutoTiant'Colonol J. Taylor, 
Comnuindingr Rqj aIArtilloiy,My*oro 
Hlvisioo^ 


Grass«cutters sliould ho abolished in all^ and grass supplied under all 
circumstances by tlie commissariat department. On service tbe niunber 
of syces can be reduced, as in tbo late operations in Afghanistan. In 
peace time a slight Tcdnction might be made in the establishment of 
tyces of a field battery, but none in that of a battery of horse artillery. 
It TTould no doubt be very desirable if syces could be dispensed with 
altogether; but until theio is a radical change in the (dimate this cannot 
be done. A large per<»ntage of the Europeans must yearly go to the 
hills ; and of those left in the plains, many will be quite unequal to 
much physical labor. There are frequently but few left to look after 
the horses. The ^cos then must do nearly all the work. To abol^h 
them would necessitate a large increase to the European establishments, 
which, as one Eurojwan represemts the cost of about 15 syces, would be 
a most expensive arrangement. 

Sec reply to question 15, paper A, 

Considering the nature of the climate at certain seasons of the year 
throughout the whole country, it docs not appear to me that any reduc- 
tion of these followers is feasible, unless it may be that if the commis- 
sariat supplied hay or grass, as in other armies, the grass-cutters could 
be dispensed >vith. 

I do not Gonsid(ar any reductions feasible in peace time. In war I 
should reduce them to as low a scale as possible with due regard to the 
health and conditioTi of men and horses. It would be difficult to lay 
down numbers, a.s if war was bring carried on during the summer 
months, the number of followers required would be greatly in excess of 
those necessary in a winter campaign. The number of syces allowed in 
the campaign in South Afghanistan were insufficient. 

I do not think that any reduction of followers with a battery of 
horse or field artillery is £casible> in peace time. Any reduction would 


* Sialkot ought to be a mvalry stutiou xvitUtwo liarBC battisncs. The «5 

11113X1117 (HHfcisb) noTt’ there i5 dh ided, some o£ it bcin^ in another di\'isioa. 

t At UmbaUa I place one horse and one field battexy, ns the nninbcr allows of lb. 
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o£ conrso throw more ivorlr on thn_ iRiiropeenH, who n1rca<ly have quite 
ciion"li to <lo in n iiiimule like India fjeuerally. Jluriiify war tiie prax?- 
cutters, wl\o in Southern India are wonien, inipht he di^jionscd witli, my 
esporiciico in llic niiitiiiios Ipadinp me to btdievo they are tiKulcS'; and 
cinnljcrsomp, Dhobies also could ho <lispen“od n-itli, as tliey arc an nn- 
Giiitnlilo class of men for tho ronph work of a campaign. 

Cooks, hhislics, and s\ypepi'rs are men bettor lillc<l for the life then 
required . 

1 lippcnd to this Captain llrouph's, Itoynl Horse Artillery, experi- 
ences on this subject in the late war in Afghanistan : — 

“ In the recent campaign in Afghanistan the coni pi cm cut of syces 
allowed was ten per cent, on tho peace strength of horsex per battery 
with one addilionnl syce per horse of the number to increase to war 
strcnglli, making a total of «■}! syces. 

" lly tlio work done during the campaign, it w.as proved, therefore, that 
it was possible to do witbout tlic peace eoinplemciit of lliese followers j 
but 1 noted at the lime that it appeared to me very qncxtioiiablc if it would 
not have been better to have taken no sycc.s whatever, and, in their stead, 
to have taken an equal number of drivers (I'lnrojicanx) . The latter 
would have boon a great augmentation to tho cffimlive .strength of the 
battery. 

“ Syces can, douhlle.eB, he trusted rvith night duty in the stables in 
peacetime; hull do not think they can ho depended on for sueh duty on 
service ;*■ aud oven picketl men sueeuinhcd to the effects of cold and 
exposure, aud became all but uxeli'ss. 

" 1 .ihso noted the following calculation at the time : ‘ the rations, too, 
cniricd for natives are all but as hcavj' as for jiurupenns ' : — 

Eurnprans. A'ii/iVm. 

li lbs. of bread. I seer of atm, wheat or 

1 lb. of vegetables. rice ...=2 lbs. 

4 lb. of tea, sugar, salt, S:c. Glieo, salt, dball, S:c., about h lb. 

Total 2S lbs. j Total 2i lbs. 

Wood, bought. Jfcat, driven. 

"It nppo.nred to me, too, very doubtful if theJCati^'o artificers were oE 
much use in tho camp.aign, ns they did not npjicar to have the stamina 
to withstand the hardships, and do their work, and ns they took time 
to cook their food. 

“ I would prefer having the number of European artificers increased 
and tho Native nrliitcers abolished for such a campaign. 

" My battery was quartered in Sind before the c.impaign. There 
h.aUorics arc supplied with fodder by the commissariat department, 
and have no grass-cutters. On being ordered on service, we wore supiilied 
with grass-cutters, though, from tho accounts of the country to he passed 
llirongli, it appc.arcd certain grass would not be found along tUe route. 

"As it turned out, the grass-cullers did next to no work assvich, and 
they wore most of them sent haek from Kandahar ; and another large 
hatch of them was sent back uftev our advance on Girishk. 

“ I cannot see how, if a large .apmy is on the move, it can be supplied 
with fodder by grass-cutters. Erom the very nature of this and neigh- 
bouring countries, it seems impossible to feed a large number of animals 
vvitb the gra.ss just found along the route. 

" Even in peace time, there are many routes where grass is ditficult 
to qiTooure. Any one who has marelied along the grand trunk road, 
from Lahore to IVsliawav, knows of the difliculty of getting grass along 
it by simply, cutting what can bo found. 

" I think, therefore, that grass-cutters might ho disestablished alto- 
gether, and that the commissariat should supply fodder, both in peace and 
war. 

_ " What I have s.aid about syces and Native artificers applies to a cam- 
paign in a cold climate. Whether they could bo dispensed with in a 
campaign in tlio plains of India during the hot season, I cannot say, 
but should judge that they could not. 

"BAnaALOHEj J. BROUGn, CVyi#., If. AT. A." 

Zrnl Sepieviher 1879. j 

Royxt'Artaiiy.*''!”** I think that in some stations some of the syces could bo dispensed 

with. I refer fo stations where tho horse lines are near the harness- 
barracks. (In Peshawni, for instance, it is a regular 
latiguo" to carry the hanicss'and saddlery between the horse linos and 
tno hamoss-rooms.} . 

.. , ^ Under supervision, o£ course, in both cases. 
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Wliero -the hmness-Tooms are close to tbe liorse lines, I think 18 
syces might he taken from the peace establishment of n battery of horse 
artillery. 

No other reduction is feasible. . . 


Major Bertie Sobari» Boyal 
Artillery, Military Seoretary to His 
Grace the Governor of Madias. 


I doubt any sensible reductions being feasible -with due regard to the 
health of the British soldier in peace except at hill stations, or in war 
except in temperate climates. 

The British soldier might he made to do a great deal more for 
himself in the colder season of the year, which varies from nil at 
Tiichinopoly to some four months duration in the Punjab ; hut the 
Native establishments cannot be dispersed and brought together 
spasmodically to suit the climate with the pulling of pnnkhas. 

As regards syces, possibly the establishment might be reduced in 
peace and war, if the orders as to the non-emplojinent of them by the 
soldiers in the capacity of cleaners of appointments and harness, and as 
to the- exclusion of them from getting horses ready for parade and ever 
coming near a parade, were more rigorously carried out, and they were 
confined to the duties of helping to clean of£ and spare horses (especially 
their legs, so as to keep the men from stooping heads down) , bringing 
washing water, cleaning stalls, and taking horses to water in the middle 
of the day. As to watering before evening stables, it has to be done at 
home, and the men, therefore) may well have to do it here, turning out 
as soon as the sun is getting low ; and then the eve nin g stable honr 
must count from the return of the horses fiom water. 

There is, I think, a limit to the non-employment of British soldiers 
whenever the sun shines. If he is never to go out in the sun, he will be 
a long time getting aeelimatized for field service. The fear of the suu 
leads, as a general rule, I believe tlironghout India, to unnecessarily and 
irksomely early parades, and the breaking of the night's rest to officers 
and men. The desire to escaiie the morning sun is doubtless due to the 
weaiiness induced by empty stomaobs; bvtt, I believe, if early coffee 
■with something to eat were insisted on before going out, there would 
not be the same anxiety for getting back to barracks. 

As to grass-cutters, there is the difficult question of right to out 
grass in the fields against the will of the ryots. It is only by time- 
honored custom that the practice is carried on, and therefore the less 
said about it the better, as it is undesirable to raise the question of right 
and run the risk of adverse decisions in civil courts. It will of com-se 
depend on the oircumstances of different stations, whether the grass- 
cutters forage on private property, or whether there is plenty of Govern- 
ment waste for their operations. Anyhow, unless a good extent of 
grass land is assigned to each mounted corps, and the cultivation is 
soientifically and assiduously pursued by the commissariat department 
or the corps, a laige following of grass-outtei-s is a necessity. 

Cooks, like ^ces, are a necessary evil. Soldiers could not safely he 
left to cook for themselves in barracks, even were the cook-houses ira- 
prm-cd, unless perhaps at hill stations; and they certainly could not 
cook in camp, unless in (what is exceptional) a cool cloudy climate. 
This class, however, are not all public followers, and their presence 
within the limits of the country is not usually inconvenient, hut tliey 
are a troublesome adjunct on field service. 

I do not think the Native artificers of mounted corps can be reduced. 
In the farrier's shop there are often too few, as British soldiers cannot 
stand much forage work, or the exertion of shoeing many horses. The 
work may induce thirst, which -adds to the evil ; but I believe it will be 
found that, as a class, farriers and shoeing-smiths are more in hospitals 
than their comrades, and therefore any over-working of them is bad 
economy for the State. 


Sinjor H. C. Lowes, Commanding In war, at times the grass-cutters might be done away with. In 

leiw*****^ Brigade, Royal ArtU- Afghanistan expedition they were of very little use. The forage 

’ was chiefly staved or bought from the inhabitants, and mostly it would 
have, been useless, if not dangerous, for our men to have gone from camp 
for the purposes of grass-entting. 

In war, half the number of lascars would be suffioiont. 


lilajor B T. Hnme, Commanding 
C Battery C Brigade, Royal Horse 
ArtiRcry. 


In a horse battery, I consider none are feasible, the establishment 
being already as low as is compatible with efficiency. 


Major W. W, Mnrdocli, Com- 
mandingB-A, Royal Horse AridUcry. 


I do not know of any reductions that could be made in the establish- 
ment of followers of a horse artillery battery. It is quite trne that 
when there are the proper number of Europeaus at work in the shops, 
some of the Native artificers might be dispensed with; but they are all 
required during the hot weather and in cases of emergency. 


Major T. M. Harelrigg, Command- 
ing B-Srd, Royal ArtUlcry, 


None 1 


49 
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3£ajor the HoTi'ble A. 'Stewart, 
CoTOTnanding I-C, Ilo^al Horse 
ArtUlez^. 


tUajor C. F. Kaimo, noyal Horse 
Artillery. 


I can claim no Imowledge of lliis matter as regards anytliing except 
llie Native eslaWisljment of a battery of liorse artillery. 

I do not consider any reduction possible in the Natives of a borse 
artillery battery', except under an entire ebange of organisation ; and I 
am not off-band prepared to say tbat tbe change 1 propose in Nos. 2 
and 3 would actually' cause any real reduction amongst tbe Natives. 

As long as tbe Natives are allowed to be like servants' to tbe European 
soldier, tbe latter-will do little more than what bo is obliged to do. 

I sbonld either separate the two entirely', and make tbe Emopean 
soldiers work ^uite alone and the Natives quite alone under non-commis- 
sioned oflicers, or else positively make the Natives tbe servant of the 
soldier — something like the irregular cavalry'. 1 think this would 
reduce tbo number of Natives in a battery ; but it has obvious dis- 
advantages also. 

The day for grass-outtefs has gone by j tbe race is dying out. Men 
cannot be got to serve for tbe pay ; and owing to increasing cultivation, 
and tbat zemindars have foutid out that their grass is saleable, grass- 
cufters can no longer provide either proper quantity or quality of grass. 
This is a question which requires gj-eater length to write about, so I 
•will leave it. ^ Abolish grass-cutters, or reduce them to tbe very small 
number requisite to bring in a small amount of green food for the 
battery, and feed with hay'. Grass-outters are almost useless on service 
and on tbe line of march. 

Abolish tent lascars"; at present allowed one to each tent on line of 
march. Their duty can be, and is, performed by tbe men. 

1 do not think any other reduction advisable, because in the artillery 
tbe men already have enough work to keep them, in health ; and any 
increase to it has been proved -to cause an inercase to tbe sick bst ; 
tboi-efore, as a matter of true economy, tbo followers who save labor to 
tbe English -troops should be kept up. Throw more work on tbe Eng- 
lishman, and it must frcqncntly happen tbat be unll not come fresh into 
action. Preserve bis -vigor as mueb as possible. 'Tbe olimate is already, 
too much against it. 


Major P. Fitzgerald QoUwey, 
HotoI Arblllci y. 


•Major "W, H. ITolilc, Itoval ArUl- 
Ury. 

ilajor 'W', R, C, Brong'l], Roral 
ArtUlcry. 


JTorsa and field . — I would reduce syces 50 per cent.; they arc to a 
certain extent an aunchronism belonging to a time when -the British 
soldier did nothing for himself. 

I would reduce -the grass-cutters as under : — 


Hone artUlerff. 
Prom 178 to 60 single, or 
jorawallahs. 


SO 


Field iaf/er^. 

Prom 110 to 4.0 single, or 20 
yorau'nlliihs, 


in peace time. The commissariat should obtain grass by contract and 
stack it. The reduced establishment of grass-cutters to be employed 
to supplement tbe contractors and for another purpose, n'r., tbat it is 
not quite clear tbat in all campaigns tbe commissariat could purchase 
or get gross daily. Hence it would be well to have a partial supply of 
cutters in each battery ; the fuU number could bo filled up by transfers 
if necessary for sen'ice. , 

But for peace time I am convinced tbo present system must soon 
cease. Land is becoming more valuable daily', and the zemindars more 
btigious. It is even now very difficult in places to obtain grass in, this 
way without trouble ; in fact, most of it is e/oleit. 

Heavy batteries . — 1 bave already stated tbe reductions tbat co-old be 
made if 4 gun batteries wore adopted. 

Mountain baiteriei . — Tbe same for mountain : in addition, I tbinlc it a 
most urffent necessify that coolcs and all Native soivants in barracks should 
be strictly prohibited in mountain batteriesi I consider it a most humi- 
liating spectacle to see British soldiers in the hills, in a finer climate than 
that of their own conntiy, unable to cook their own food, or clean their 
own boots. There is no earthly reason why they' should not do so, and the 
present system is extremely pernicious. I observed in the last campaign 
tbe utter inoajmbibty' of the British soldier to do anything for himself 
tbat a Native eould do for him. 

In all batteries I would propose a reduction of lascars by 50 per cent, 
^oy are good men, but do work which ought to be done by' the gunners. 
I would find omploy'ment for thorn in the ammimition columns and siege 
trams in arsenals, if it bo thought hard to disobarge them. 

See answer to question 9. 


In borse and field artillery' 1 bave already' suggested the reduction 
anrmg peace of 20 horses cacli in the mass of tbe biittcrics in India, 
iliis would allow of the -syces being cut down in number by ten and 
grass-cutters by twenty. Single camp equipage I would only liai'e in 
possession of batteries .at some distance from, and not in direct eomntuni- 
caiion by rail with, tbe depots, thus idlowing tent laseais in almost all 
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T>attcries to be dispensed with. Store lascars I would reduce to a tiudnl 
and sisj but I would strictly forbid the employment of these men or 
any battery follower on duties out of their own battery. Such numbers 
of the lascars are now constantly employed as orderlies out of the 
battery, that not one is left with it. Eight bullock drivers for. the 17 
hullodas stm necessary for draught would suffice instead of the present 
sirdar and 33 (these 17 bullocks should always be left with their 
battery, where their efficiency and condition would be looked to, but 
their services might, as now, be made full use of in cantonments) . In 
the Native artificers I think no reduction possible ; and bhisties and 
puckalis could only temporarily be reduced in number at stations where 
water is actually laid on in barracks and wash-honses. 
r For inland service I cannot believe any reductions, save of the 

bullock drivers not req^uired, possible. 'Well capable in a good climate 
of hard work, in the Punjab during the winter months for instance, 
Europeans, if subjected to constant exposure by day in the hot weather, 
must break down, if not die ; and reduction of followers, which would 
necessitate such exposure, must be avoided. For external warfare, it 
seems impossible to lay dorvn one rule for all circumstances, and that 
the climate of the countries in which the troops would be called on to 
act must in each ease be taken into consideration. Experience in 
Afghanistan and its climate during the summer should enable officers of 
the Kandah'ar Force to suggest the possibility of, and amount of, reduc- 
tion calculated to ensure efficiency during war beyond our noidh-west 
frontier. I would suggest tbat in f utm-e followers not accompanying 
their batteries should be allowed a small retaining-fee — say two rupees a 
mouth — on condition of their awaiting at some specified station the 
return of their batteries. "Wars now seldom in any part of tbe world 
rim a long course ; and I daresay two rupees a month would have kept 
many of the so-badly-wanted syces aw'aiting the return of their batte- 
ries this summer. 


Major C wason, Royal ArtU- The lascars attached to a battery of any description might be dis- 
pensed with. A Native faixier should be added to the heavy batteries, 
and a percentage of drivers (Native) to aUow for casualties by sickness 
or otherwise. 

I do not consider any reduotion in time of peace possible. I have 
no war experience hut from that gained in the Malta expedition. I 
would suggest leaving behind a large proportion of syces, who might 
be attached to the horse dep6ts suggested in question 21, Of course 
this presupposes an addition to the estahlishmeut of drivers. This reply 
refers only to horse and field artillery. 

Captain G. C. - Bayley, IS-Stli, See answer to question 7. 

KoyAl AxtiUcxy . 

Cnpiain A. D. AnderaoDj Hojal anSWCr to QUCSlioil Ir 

Axtillcry. * 


Captain W. Lnw, Commanding 
0'2ua Soyal Ao^tlllorj. 


11. Do you consider tlio present mode of entertaining followers can be improved j 
and bow ? 


Brigadier-General C.G.ATbutlmot, 
Inspector* Genexal, Bojol ArfciUory 
for India. 


Give liigdier rates of pa^ to and attest a certain percentage, and 
have the I'emainder on probation on lower rates. 


Colonel A. H. Mnrray, Depnfcy 
Adjni^int General, Iloyal Artillery 
in India. 


Colonel C. B. O. Evans, Com- 
manding Boyal Artillery, lileerut 
Blvlsiou. 


Yes^ I would entertain a better class and give a slight increase to 
■ttieir pay. The pittance these men now get barely supports existence, 
if it wore not for help which, they often*get from the soldiers. 

I think the present mode is satisfoctory both to them and the corps 
enteitaining them. 


Colonel H. Sfrover, Command- 
ing Ilc^al ArtilTcxy, Thayctmj o. 


Colonel A. C. Jolmson, Boyal 
Horse Artillery. 

Incntenant-Colonol *T. Taylor, 
Commanding^ Bojal ArfcilJciy, 
Mysore Dirision. 


.liiontenant-Colonel J, BctcUcn, 
Boyal Artillery. 


I consider they should always have huts provided for them and 
sanitary arrange'ments madcj also sepoy tents in the field, &c., and 
cloth jackets given them, as some have at present. Kacli sub-division 
of a battery should have its share of them attached to it. 

I cannot suggest any improvement in ilie method of entertaining 
foUowers. 

The present mode of entertaining followers in this presidency could 
certainly be^ improved j for, although it acts *weU enough in peace, there 
IS not sufficient hold on them when ordered on service, as they take the 
first opportunity to run away on finding themselves in a position or in 
a part of the country they dislike. I cannot confidently suggest how 
the present mode might be improved, but think that pensions should 
form a principal part of any new system. 

I do not know how. 
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I do not tliinlv Hint the present mode ol cnlorlaining followers, per- 
fected ns it is by long esporience, can lie improved on. TIio regulations 
on all ])oiiits are, 1 believe, siiilicicnt. 'J'o increaco the pay is not desir- 
able or necessary, but, on the other band, it cannot be reduced j and 
followers must, libcnll others, be atlaelied to their allegiance to duty 
by the pro.speolive advantages of jiension. 

If attcnlion is given 1>3‘ commanding olfieers to beep up the descrip- 
tive registers and records of service j if a consideration for followers is 
impressed on all ranbs, and if novernmeiit make some allowance in Idnd 
as to clothing and sbcltor in cold seasons and eliraatosj as a matter of 
course and without waiting for casualties, I tliiuk nothing further is 
reejuirod, 

I think the 2 ircsent mode answers siifiicicnll^' well. At some times 
and idaees s^-ces are not to he had, and at others j'ou have a fair choice. 
Many bring up their relations for omploj-mciit. 

I can suggest no other mode us an improvement. 


I consider this one of the most diflicult questions to deal u-ilh. It? 
is not the mode of their entertainment that I consider faulty, so much 
as the rules under which Ihe^' scr^-e and the treatment Ihoy receive. 
All followers at hleean ^Iccr and north and west of it should receive 
hotter paj' and warm clothing, also bo allowed tents when in camp. 
"When a battery' marches, carriage for the wives and families of the 
Native followers should be allowed by Government. 

Special rules should he framed for the jiayment of a portion of the 
paj' to the wives and families when thej' are left behind. 

The Native followoi-s in the norlhcm stations should as far as possible 
ho j'oung men and bachelors, and should, if i)osEible, ho got hj- volunteer- 
ing : this thej' would do if the inducements were good, enough. 

At present it is impossible to get followers to go to the frontier. 
The sufferings of the Native followers during the late campaign must 
have been terrible. Tlic wives and families were left behind in the 
greatest destitution. The followers that were sent back from batteries 
as tlicj- crossed the frontier were eilber dtseharged or sent to join other 
hattorios, which in many cases afterwards u-ent on service. Tii'hen these 
followers were sent soraowhero else uftli their wives and families, no 
allowance was made them for extra expenses; and ns these were men who 
did not cross the frontier, thej' will not get nnj- hatta. 

Some of the followers from the Kandahar Column returned, having 
lost their toes from frost bite (two came to mj- battery). This has pro- 
duced a verj- had effect, and it will take a long period of good nnd 
liberal treatment before the intense dread of going to the frontier will 
he overcome. 

Tlie pension rules arc vcij' hard. A Native has to seiwe forty j'ears 
before being entitled to anj’ jicnsion, unless invalided. 

A liberal pension to all followers actually injured in the sorvioe, such 
as the two men 1 mentioned before, would, I believe, have a verj* good 
effect. These men, though incnpacilatcd from following their callings, 
r/c , that of syce and grass-cutter, ■will onlj' get Ks. I-3-G and Rs. l-l-I 
per month respcetivclj'. 

There will i>robably never be much dilEculfj- in getting syces doivn- 
counlry. 

The pay of the grass-cutters should he increased to Rs. 5 for single, 
and Rs. 10 for double, grass-cutters. 

A double grass-cutter has to give his pony one seer of gram a day : 
with gram at 15 seers for the rupee, which has been a common price 
during the past j-ears, it comes to Rs. 3 for a SO-daj- month. 

A pony fund should be formed and kept up bj- nionthlj' snbscriptions 
from the gi-ass-cutters, and the ponies should be bought and paid for 
out of this fund, , 

The Native followers rcocivo the same paj' ns they did j-ears ago, 
when grain was often 30 seers for the rupee and generally over 30, 
whereas now it is IS seers for the rupee. 

No I - - . 

I think if all followers could be entertained in the district in 
which the regiment or battery with which they were expected to 
serve ^ iwis stationed, and wera handed over in exchange to the 
relieving regiment or hatterj', thej' could probably be got to servo 
without the prospect of a iicnsion, as their children would most 
hkelj' be emploj-cd after them. When they heoame old and worn 
°i ^ would ho more easily registered and recognized. If 

thejf had (as it were) permanent homes, the women and children 
■would not be the encumbrance they now are. Of course, the men 
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themsolros would have to move with the regiment or battery on relief, 
exchanging upon the march if they met the relieving corps, or being 
sent hack on arrival at the new station. 

No improvement occurs to me. 

By raducing all Native establishments, as I have above suggested 
few would he left. These might he regularly enlisted like the lascars, 
and given pensions. 

Seo answer to question 0. 

A more formal method of entertainment and one entitling them 
to the benefit of fixed rules, not alone regarding pay but pension 
and clothing, would, I think, improve the case of followers, and 
secure a man more useful in emergencies. Pension, to which they 
would ho entitled without invaliding after a certain number of 
years’ service (above a certain ago) ; commuted pension, or some 
fair reward for their services, on reduction of establishment or 
discharge from injury received in the service; some slight annual 
allowance for clothing to syces and grass-cutters, would probably 
effect mueh and at little cost. A form of entertainment, signed and 
asserted to ho true before n magistrate, would, it it give name, 
family, home, next-of-kin, &o., not alone allow deserters to he traced 
but properly punished — perhaps avoid the lies now told by a had lot 
on entertainment, or deter others from going. 

Not without raising their status, which would inorcase expendi- 
ture. 

I think that, for the sake of discipline, all followers should he put 
through the form of enlistment, to which they don’t object, and that 
in return an allowance for a snit of clothing of regulation pattern 
ho made them annually, or some hope he hela out to them of pen- 
sion at the completion of a fixed number of years of good service. 
No one gets servants as cheap as does the Government ; and clothing 
(a coat or puggree) and pension (be it ever so little) would go far 
to improve their status. That the follower, such as is found now 
in India, will ever reward the trouble of organizing his class, I 
doubt; and if the cry that the soldier, European and Native, on 
Indian service requires Native followers to dry-nurse him must bo 
listonod to (though these luxuries are not allowed him in Abyssinia, 
the Cape, or hot countries of Europe, should he have to serve 
there), I submit oor safest plan as regards them will he to have as few of 
them as wo can, — a minimum in peace time, and n reduction on that for 
service. I feel perfeeily convinced that the English plan could 
be .adopted in this country ; that shoe-makers, tailors, storemen, 
woighmen (if required), workmen of every class, except bhisties 
and sweepers, could ho superseded by enlisted men receiving work- 
ing pay for their labor, and that where caste in Native coips inter- 
fered men could be enlisted for the posts ; that officers’ servants 
should in like manner ho soldiers from the ranks ; and that the 
system, if carried out in its entirety, would greatly increase the effioienoy 
of the army and the safety of our columns when marching in an onemy^ 
country. Eew officeis would, I believe, not agree with me when I say 
that a batman, bo he European or Native, is, as a rule, worth any 
number of orefinary Native servants ; and I am sure a very large 
, proportion would gladly make the change for service and hard 
work. 

I took with me on service five men ; it took me all my time to 
got two of them back alive to India, far less got any work out 
of them ; while numhex'S of officers could show a fairly heavy 
death-roll among servants alone. In General Stewart’s head-quarter 
camp there were, roughly speaking, 30 officers with an average 
of at least S Native servants a piece, total from ISO to 200 men. 
■Whenever we moved, a company was detailed from the fighting 
strength of the nearest regiment for escort and guard. The same 
went on in tho different divisions and corps, until regiments marelicd 
off parade, European 260 and Native infantry about 160 strong. On 
the English system tho 30 officers in General Stewart’s camp would 
' have furnished at least one batman and two grooms apiece, or from 
90 to 120 men, soldiers, European or Native, as the case might ho, 
but ample for all requirements of escort and baggage duties ; and 
tho same plan carried out throughout tho camp would — 

Jirat, have swept away any number of useless followers ; and 
second^ allowed regiments to have as nearly as possible their 
fighting strength available. 

Eor a hot ‘weather campaign in tho plains of course special 
allowance would ho required; but for ordinary campaigns, such as 

50 
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tlio Inst nnd the present expedition to Cabul, I submit the gain 
in cflioicnoy would be deeidedj while w-ith the oflicerB themselves 
the ' Boheme would Ije populai'. Por rcglmcntnl and battery officers 
numbers o£ good servants would be lorlhcoming, while the stafE 
would bo, as they are in J<lng]nnd, at the merey of the nearest regi- 
ment, who, from their full war Btrongtli, could .easily spare the 
few men required. The balance of Native followers then remaining, 
after reduction to the very lowest point, 'should, I believe, he 
armed with a light brecch-Tonding cai'binc, instead of their present 
sword, of which they do not know the usol 

n.S'i I think it would be an excellent thing if all followers, private as well 

HeyniArWioTy. public, could bo enlisted, and supplied with suitable uniform clothing, 

which would show dlistinotly — 

(o) that the man belonged to the service, 

(4) what his funetions'were. 

I think it might be well, if this idea were entertained, to have a 
very clastic system of enlistment, so that those followers who wero 
only required for a war might bo enlisted for that war and three or 
six months after (to allow time for their discharge and passage to 
their place of enlistment), or for so long os their services might be 
required. Tliis would settle all questions as to their legal status, 
ri^ts, claims, &e. ; and by providing pensions for the families of 
those who died during a war, it would, 1 should think, facilitate their 
enlistment. There can be no doubt as to its being a help as regards 
discipline and administration. 

liimiUnont E. C. Wneo, nji.. I think that there might he some system of registering in the 
4 (Hazaia) fountain Battery. district civil offices ; the capabilities of each village and iehsil, 
with reference to the number and description of camp-followers who 
can be supplied when required by the State, in the same way as the 
enpnhilitics of each village, should be registered with reference to 
transport. 


13. Can. they be so 
fenceless in wax ? 


Btlgadicr-Goncral 0. G. ATbuth* 
not. Inspcctor-Qcneraly Koyol Artil- 
lot; for Indio. 


Colonel A. H. fifamjt Deimtj 
Adjatant'Gtmeraly Rojal Artillorjr 
in India. 


Colonel C. R. O. Brans, Oooi^ 
mending Royal ArbiUcry, Meerut 
Rivision. 


Colonel H. Strover* Commanding 
Royal Aitillery, Tliayetmyo, 


Colonel A. C. Johnson, R^nl 
Bone Artillery. 


Xiiontenant>Colonel J. Taylor, 
Commanding Rt^al ArtiUezy, 
Mysore Division. 


Inexitenant'>Colonel J. Ketchen, 
Royal Artillery. 


Major Bertie Hohart, Royal 

rfilliM... TlTSltt a . * . 


^tillcry. Military Scorotary to His 
Csraco the Goromor ol 


organized in peace as.to make them less dependent and de- 


I do not think any thing can be done until, by giving higher pay, 
men of a hotter stamp arc obtained. Aims in the hands of a grass-entter 
or doolie-bearer of the prevailing stamp merely afford ah additional in- 
ducement to attack him for the sake of obtaining his arms. 

Yes, by getting, as above suggested, a bettor class and giving them 
means of defence. The present race have no heart to light; and if tliBy 
had, with their weak fragile frames they arc physically unable to wield 
a weapon, even in self-defence. 

The arms given to tho Native followers were too largo for them to 
use ; and I think the description given to me of their being more a terror 
to themselves than to the enemy is possibly not far wrong. 

Certainly. They should all have some drill and bo armed for self- 
defence. Whatever the weapon may he, they must be taught the use of 
it to a certain extent. 

All artilleiy in the field is dependent and practically defenceless as 
far as small arms are concerned ; but there appeal’s no objection that 
I know of why the followers should not ho enlisted and aimed ■with the 
artillery snider carbines as tliese become available on tbe issue of tbe 
Martini-Henry carbines to the royal artillery, except that tho followers 
might think ’riiemselvcs above their proper work. The hhisties, cooks, 
grass-cutters, sweepers, should not, I consider, be armed, except where tho 
gcass-outters have ponies, when a portion of them might be. 

I do not think any amount of organization short of drilling and 
treating them exactly like Native soldiers, which is impracticable, would 
TCuder the stamp of followers entertained less dependent and defenceless 
in war. 

As a rule. Native followers are not a fighting class, and must always 
be dependent in war. I cannot therefore see what good would accrue 
from a training antagonistic to their feelings and instincts. 

1 doubt this being possible ; certainly not without increasing expense. 

They have no time for training sufficiently with firearms to moke 
them more than a dangerous rabble. 

I do not see how followers on small pay can receive much organiza- 
tion without at once increasing their espense. Those who are enlisted 
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anti attested (espeoialty gnu or etore lasoarsj and ^oe drivers) might have 
a certain, amount of drill ; and of this class each man^ or some of every 
party, might have tulwars put into their possession on service, when 
likely to he detached on duties which would take them away from, the 
protection of their corps. 

Give them a sword or spear. I do not see that you can do more. 
You cannot make drilled soldiers of them j they are not the right stuff, 
and it would interfere with their proper work. I 2 they do not straggle on 
the march, or at any rate if they band together and have sharp swords 
and spears, they wont suffer very much I think. 

I think it would be a good plau to give them a little drill and a very 
simple uniform. This would encourage a soldier-like ^irit among them, 
and would make them hotter workmen. I used to make syces iu a field 
battery (E-16th in the year 1869, &o.) provide themselves with white 
shirts, while I provided red ctimraerSunds and j^iggrees. I am sure they 
worked, better and were " better mjen." for it. 

Yes ; they could certainly be taught the use of a short sword. 


I think a certain amount might he done in the way of making the 
syces march along the road in the body and keep near tee hatteiy when 
moving in a hostile country. A short sword migjht be givm them, which 
they could be tnugbt to use. I would be entirely against entrusting 
them with firearms. 

No 1 If armed, th^ would probably be more or less confident iu 
themselves, and straggle even more than they do now. 

No, I fear not. Their very defenceless condition, I think, is one 
source of our strength. The more self-reliant they become, from their 
very numbers th^ must he more dangerous. 

The store lascarS should he armed with swords. A few syces also, who 
take to wrestling and single stick as a pastime, might possibly defend 
themselves if attaoknd 5 but with these exceptions, the followers are an im- 
provideut set of fatalits, and in the ordinary avocations of life exhibit 
neiteer care nor foresight, and I do not think it can be taught them irite 
a view to their self-preservation on service. 

Their only idea is to run away, and they do not do that with vigor. 

1 think in this case they eonld all he hotter organized, and might each 
have a short light sword, not the unwieldy things given them in the late 
war. 

See answer to ^ue6idon9. 

I think this impossible, without a great increase of pay and prospects 
and regular enlistment. When in the hands of a far better class of men, 
a weapon might be of use ; now it but offers temptation to a ruffian to 
take it, and probably murder with it the owner. 

I see no other means but arming a portion, which would necessitate 
drill, and make them above their work. I think that in war most of 
the followers of a battery could he dispensed with, except perhaps grasS- 
cutlers, who seem by tee accounts te suffer most. But if they were 
always accompanied fay mounted orderlies who took care where they went, 
they ought not to stay beyond picijuets. Bhisties would he always 
necessary j and I think cooks. 

See answer to question 11. 

I cannot say ; but I tbink if they were all enlisted as already pro- 
posed, it might have some effect. Officers' servants at home are all en- 
listed men, soldiers : why not in India ? But whether those Natives who 
take domestic service in India could ever he induced to fight I cannot 
say. If they could not, I wonld still enlist them, and supply them with 
suitable uniform clothing, &c., for the reasons already given ; hut I would 
w>t arm them. To give weapons to a man who has no idea of using 
them appears to me a great mistake j for-r- 

(«) it throws an unnecessary burden on the ordnance department, 
and an unnecessary expense on the State ; 

(J) it frightens the man himself, and,makes him more unwilling to 
serve, and more likely to desert. If the danger were not 
Bomctliiug terrible, why should a peaceful man like him bo 
troubled with weapons ? 

(e) it makes the enemy all the more likely to kiU him. Persons 
carrying arms are presumably fighting men and ought te he 
killed. The weapons will then probably he lost, having 
previously been tvorse than useless. 
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liicntcnnni: E. 0. 'W’lice, jt A., At tlio ntinnoi coW-wcatiior camps o£ exorcise in caoli division in India 
No. 4 (Haiam) Mouutnin Battcty. yjg cnmp-followerB, whose names are registered in the district ofBccs, 

might be called outj under exactly the same circumstances ns in time of 
war, bo given free rations and about Ils. 4 a month, and be told oft to their 
sevcr.al duties, just as would happen in the field. In this way they 
would learn their worlt, be accustomed to the surroundings o£ camp-life 
and all its restrictions, and those for whom, they work would, in their 
turn, learn more of their peculiar ways and habits. A mutual confidence 
would thereby arise, and they ivould learn whore to look for safety and 
to whom to apply for orders, &e. 


13 . Taldng ilic list of folloTvers attached to a battery in succession, state hoTV the 
duties performed by them arc carried on at home. 


Brigtwlior-Glciicral C. Q. Artatti- 
not, Inspcctor-Ooncral, Eoyftl Artil- 
Icxy for Indio. 


Xiiflt of 
followers. . 

Lascars 

Syces 

Grass-cutters 
Bhistics ... 

Sweepers ... 
hloochics ... 
hlistiy carpenters 
Filcmcn, firemen, ham- 
mermen, and mistry 
smiths ... 


How tlioir arc 

perforated at home. 

By limber gunners 
,, gunners 'and drivers. 

„ contractors. 

,, gunners and drivers. 

„ gunners and drivers. 

,, collar-makers. 

„ wheelers. 

„ farriers and shocing-smiths. 


Colonel A. H. Marray, nepaty 
Adjatant-Gcnoml, Boyal Artillery 
ia In^a. 


Lascars, store ... ,, gnnncrs. 

Lascars, lent ... ,, ditto. 

Buckalics ... 

Bhcstics 
Sweepers 

In England water is always 

tap. There are also sewers, conservancy arrangements, and scavengers. 

Gunners and drivers. 
Contractors. 

Ai7. 

Earners and shocing-smiths. 


Wlieelcrs. 

Collar-makers. 

All duties at homo are of course performed by Europeans, hnt under 
very different circumstances and conditions. Tho two countries are so 
essentially different in every particular, that comparison in tho foregoing 
particulars seems quite inapplicable. 


which do not exist w India. 
Syces 

Grass-cutters 

Bullock drivers 

Mistry smith 

Eircman 

Eilcman 

Bammcrman 

Mistiy-carpcnters 

Carpenters 

Moochics 


3 


...^ „ gunners and drivers. 

laid on : a soldier has only to go to the 


Colonol C. S. O. Bv&nsy Oom« 
XDimduig ArtSUeiy, Uoemt 

Diviuon» 


Colond H. StroreTf Commanding^ 
Artillery^ Thayetmyo. 


Isf, la^cars, — Their duties ore at home performed by the men, 
hutj owing to tho climate in this country, their assistance is necessary 
for tlie due preservation and care of the expensive and valuable stores of 
a battery. 

9yces» — Ditto. 

3r<ffy, tho Commissariat at home. 

lixdloch^rivers,. — -By extra European drivers. 

hihly, Ihisties and jixtclialis, — ^By a system of pumps, handy to the 
men. 

(StJiJy, 9xoeeper9 . — By fatigue-parties and room orderlies. 

Native avtijiccre, — By extra European artificers. 

I would call attention on tliis point to the large extra number of 
Europeans and horses to a battery on war establishment at home over 
that in this country. If tho climate even admitted of Europeans per- 
forming all and every duty here, 1 do not think any saving would be 
ejected by tbo substitution of Europeans for those Natives. 

In my opinion, the Government of India now possess really efficient 
batteries j and I would avoid tampering with their establishments at 
the risk of lessening that efficiency. 

I have had no experience with a battery of field artillery out of 
India, exc^t for a short time in New Zealand j but I know that the 
fivers, artificers, and gunners have no assistants— every tiling is done 
by them. ^ But the climate, the proximity of the water, the difference 
in the sanitaiy arrangements, enable this to he done in England 5 and 
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harness lasts longer there. Artificers are sometimes sent ahoat to do 
special work or alterations to gun-carriages in England. . H:obably skill- 
ed lahor is always to be obtained there when required. 

Colonel A. O. JcdmsoD, Hojnl Sj/ces.—AA home .tile soldier grooms and attends entirely to the 
Horee Artillery. wanis o£ his own horse. 

Chrass-cntters . — Hay is issued as part of the daily ration of forage. 

Cooks . — The men at home cook for themselves. 

JiTiohies , — The washing is done at home by soldiers' wives. 

Shisfies. — Vf ater is laid- on in barracks, and, when necessary, is 
carried by the soldiers themselves. 

Mehters . — Cleaning of barrack-rooms, squares, &c.j is carried on by 
fatigue-parties. 

Ifativa Miseries . — ^These men are assistants to the European artificers. 
The working-hours in India are so limited (as far as Europeans are con- 
cerned), that the work of a battery could not be carried on without them. 

Gim lascars . — The duties of these men are at home performed by 


liientenant-Colonol J. T[!^ylorj 
IU>yal Arf^lery^ 
Mysore Division. 

Iiieatenant-Gdlonel J. Ketchenj 
Boy^ AxioUery. 


Major Bertio Hobart, Boyal 
Artillery. Military Secretary to 
His Grace the Governor oC Ms^oras, 


Major H. C. Lowes, Commanding 
I Battery Ist Brigade, Boyal 
Artillery. 


^OBliers. 

With the exception of washing of dothes, by the men of the battery. 


Slices . — Altogether by the gunners and drivers themselves (the 
climate making this feasible) , 

Grass-ciitters. — Com 'and hay supplied hy the commissariat daily, 
exactly in the same way os the men’s rations. 

I cannot see why this should not be done in India. I think it 
would be much hotter than the present system. 

Cooks. — By the men themselves (the climate making this feasible) . 

DkoTiies. — By the men’s wives (the climate making this feasible) . 

Skisties and ptickalis. — By the men themselves, pipes, pumps, &c., 
being close at hand or in barmcks and stables. 

Staeepers. — By the men themselves in part, and by contract. 

Jjascars. — By the men themselves ; hut the out-of-door work done hy 
the lasears in this country could not be done by Europeans on account of 
the heat during the day-tune, the men having the whole day to work in 
out-of-doors. At home they have sufficient time to do aU; but they 
could not stand working out-of-doors in this country during the day. 

Bildars.. — ^As for lascars. 

Native artijicers . — By the European artificers themselves. 

But in the same way that an officer requires a number of servants 
in this country to rejwace his soldier servant and groom, the battery 
requires its extra Hativc establishment, and cannot do withont it. 

As British soldiers do every thing for themselves at home, except 
washing, there is, I think, no comparison to institute. There are arti- 
ficers, with appropriate rank and pay for the repair of the difBerent de- 
scriptions of equipment and for shoeing horses, &o. A tailor's shop is an 
obligatory, and a shoemaker’s shop a usiral regimental, institution j and, 
rmder the superintendence of non-commissioned officers, soldiers do all 
cleaning and carrying work for themselves. 

Washing, with repair of under-clothing, except on field service, is 
put out, and usually done hy soldiers’ wives, who are not often above 
working at home. On field service, as on -boardship, each man must 
wash for himself. 

The duties of the lascars, which mainly consist in those of messen- 
gers, letter-carriers, care-takers, office orderlies, are at home performed 
by non-commissioned officers and gunners j those of the ariffieers, by 
the European soldier artificers j those of the syces, by the gunners and 
drivers and rank and file non-commissioned officers j those of the cooks, 
hy the gunners. 

The'duties of the sweepers, as far as latrines are concerned, are mat- 
ters for the attention of tiie Barrack "Department. Sweeping, cleaning 
up, &c., &o., are done by fatigue-parties of soldiers and room order- 
lies, &c. 


Mmoe B. T. Home, Cotnmand- 
Mg C Battorjr C Brigade, Boval 
Horso ArtiUerj-. 


Major W. "W. Murdocli, Coro- 
manding E-A, Boyal Horso Artil- 
lery. 


The duties of store and tent lascars^ ^ces, cooks, and sweepers are 
carried on by the men of the battery. 

The duties of dkohies hy the wives.of men of the battery. 

The duties of grass-cutters are performed by the commissariat. 

The following is a list of followers attached to a battery of 
royal horse artillfery, with the duties performed by them, and the manner 
in which these duties are performed at home • 

-Does all the iron-work required for the repairs or 
alterations of carriage and all iron- work with the exception of the 
shoeing. 
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Tlio -work pci-rormcd by Ibis misliy at borne woaM be done by llie 
farrier or a skilled worktnaii sent on purpose from llie arsenal, tVoohricb. 

JiVciiieii . — ^Theso men make borsc-sboe nails, and finisli of£ Ibe shoes 
before Iboy arc finally nailed on. On emergency Ibcy can make shoes, 
tbougb not fit or nail Ibem on. In England nails arc generally bought, 
and the other work is done among the farrier and shocing-smitha and 
acting shocing-smiths. 

Ji'lrcmttu . — Attends the fire and blows the bellows, lliis work at 
homo is done by the Enropcans. 

Hammerman, — This man is the regular striker. At home this is 
done by the slioeing-smilhs. 

Mhtry-earpenier null carpciifer. — ^Theso men do wheeler’s work and 
wood-work of every kind. 

The work would be povformcd by the wheeler at home. 

HoocAcct. — ^Moocliccs do all kinds of leather work, but the greatest 
part of their lime is taken up in continually repairing the line-gear. 

There being no line-gear ordinarily in nsc at home, the grc.atcr part 
of the work done by these men docs not occur. 

I would wish to add that althnugb the number of bTativo artificers 
seems largo, yet it must be remembered that scft-icc in India is so entire- 
ly rlilfcrent as not to allow of a fair comparison. 

Farriet^e shop. — ^The ordimafy cstablislimont of horses in a bat- 
tery, royal horse artillery, at borne is about lOO, whereas in India it 
is 178. 

At borne there arc three sboeing-srailbs per b.attcry. In India there 
are onlj- two. 

Enring halt the year in this part of India the Enropcans can only 
work in the morning and evening. 

The farrier’s time is almost entirely taken up with superintending 
the sick horses in the infirmary. Tlicro arc a far larger proportion of 
sick horses than in England, and the infirmary is often a considerable 
distance fi'om llic stables. 

In India it often happens that a battery is very short-handed 
through sbooing-smitlis and acting shocing-smiths being sent to the 
bills. I have known a battoiy have to go tbrongb a whole snmmcrwitb 
only two Europeans in the shop, even reduced to one Europc.an for some 
liltlo lime. Again, if sent into camp during the hot season, unless 
good shade can bo obtained, a battery is almost entirely dependent on 
the Native artificers. Had the Europeans inorc work to do than they 
have, I believe it would loll upon their health, 

iVheeler^s shop. — The establisliment of carriages at home is now 9 
and in India 3 1 ; but without taking Ibis into consideiniiou, the Native 
artifieoi-’s principal work is the continual rencu-ing things that arc used 
in the lines. 

CoHar^mal-er’a shop. — ^Two moochics assist the collar-maker, hut 
principally for preparing and making np line-gear. 

To this latter work there is no equivalent at home. Were the Native 
artificers reduced, the Enropeans would have to ho incre.ascd. 

Tindal.—^s the senior lascar. lie has charge of the IB lasoars, and 
also assists the quartermaster sergeant in superintending the Nads’cs 
about barracks. 

Store lasoars , — ^Tbeso are enlisted Natives; they assist the limber 
gunners in the washing and cleaning and charge of _ the guns and. car- 
riages, orderlies, and guanJs; they lake many duties that cannot be 
performed in India by Europeans, espeoially during the hot weather. 

Some of tJie dut«s performed by these are done hj' Eiu'opcans at 
homo, but the greater part of their duties do not exist at home. 

Pvcialis {leater-carriers ) . — ^Tbeir duties are to bring water to the 
barracks for cooking, drinlring, and washing, often ti-om a distance. At 
borne water is laid on all over the bnrraclts, and their duties do not 
exist. 

Fhisiics. — Same as above. 

Sweepers . — ^Those men sweep out and keep the whole of the barracks, 
wash-houses, cook-houses, and out-hnildings clean. 

Tlicir duties at homo are performed by men told off for these duties. 

Specs . — Assist in the care, grooming/ watering, and feeding of the 
horses. 

Tliese syces or Native ggooms are necessary on .aoeonnt of the large 
number of horses in a battery, and the impossibility of Europeans work- 
ing in the middle of the day in the hot weather. If the climate was 
more temperate, their numbers might be reduced, hut they cannot be 
reduced for ordinary work. 

During the hot wcalhor, if there is an nnnsual amount of sickness, 
a battOTy is sometimes under 100 Europeans fit for duly; therefore at 
such times if the syces were reduced, the .work of the Europeans would 



Maior T, M. Ha70lrigg, Com- 
manding E-3rdj Boyal Artillery, 


£Cajor the Hon'hlo A. Stewart, 
ComTnanding 1-C, lUiyal Horse 
Artillery. 


C. F. Haimc, Boyal Horse 
Artillery. 


IMajor F. Fitzgerald Gallrrej, 
Boyal Artillery. 


ATajor W. H, Bohle, Bt^al 
Artillery. 

Slajor W. B. C. Brough, Boyal 
Artillery. 
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be immensely increased and cause even greater sickness, or tbe borsos 
■would be neglected. 

Grass-enttera . — ^Bring in. grass. No snob thing at borne, as bay is 
delivered every day at tbe barracks by the commissariati 


India. 

Lascars 

Syces 

Cooks 

Bheesties 

Mistries 

Grass-cutters 

Sweepers 

Bullock-drivers 


Ihiffland. 

Soldiers. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Contractors. 

Do. 

No bnllooks. 


Non-commissioned officer, quartermaster sergeant. 

Limber gunners. 

Quartermaster sergeant and battery storeman (usually an old gunner) . 

Idle men. 

The men. 

Tbe men. 

Hay is always supplied by commissariat con-tractor. 

Artificers, farrier, and shoeing-smitb. 

Wheeler. 

Collar-maker. 

No bullocks in ISngland. 

The men. 

Artificers. 

Tindal store lascars . — By storemen and limber gunners. But in 
India these cannot ■work in the sun or during tbe beat of -the day. . Store 
lascars are also used for orderlies, and to provide guards and sentries 
over stores wUeb in Nngland do not amount to one-eigbtb of those in 
India. They also occasionally -take sentry -work, ■when the Bnglishmen 
are so reduced that they do not get tbe minimum of five nights in bed. 

Permanent tent iascar*. — In England no camp equipage is left in 
battery charge. 

Pnahalis ; hhisties . — ^Water is always laid on in England. 

Sweepers . — •Permanent -water closets. 

Spees . — By tbe gunners and drivers ; but it must be remembered -that 
the number ox men in England during peace -time in a battery is.tbe 
same as in India for both peace and war, 'wbilo there are only 108 horses 
in England against 178 in India. (There are no vragona in England.) 
Grooming of horses can be done tbrongbout the day in England, the 
principal stable hoar being mid-day. 

The grooming of horses in India during the hot weather is so fati- 
guing and deleterious to health, that, if 1 had my way, no Englishman 
should do it. He is too -valuable to be expended in -that way j and tbe 
morning and evening sun in tbe hot -weattier^ coupled with -Hie stooping 
position of the man, induces much fever. 

Grass-cutters . — ^By the supply department of the army service corps. 

Snlloch-drivers {permanent ) . — Partly by the army service corps, part- 
ly by railway and carriers, and'occasionally by regimental fatigues. 

Native arUficers . — By the English artmoers, of -whom there are a 
larger number in England than in India, and they are able to work all 
day all the year round, 

JHutsnddf {foeiff/aimn } . — These are connected -wi-th duties in the 
bazaar, and their work is unnecessary in England, owing to the superior 
enlightenment of and competition among the shop-keepers. 

CooAs and duties . — -These men are no expense -to the State, being 
entirely paid by the men. The cook’s work is doue by the men in 
England, but is manifestly impracticable during the hot -weather in 
India. The dhobie-’s -work is at home done by -the soldiers’ wives. 

Withont the trouble of -writing down all the followers of a battery, 
it will he STifficicut to say -that all the duties performed by them in Lidia 
are done by the men of the battery at home, and much more ootild be 
done by -the latter out bere than is done no-w. 

See answer to question 0. 

Store lascars . — ^Thanks in a measure -to that excellent ^stem -which 
allows a rotten strap or worn-out article of equipment to be rcqilaced 
■without committees, lon^ indents, and useless delay, -there are no stores 
almost, save those in the battery carriages, at borne. Tbe quartermaster 
sergeant and his assistant look after such few articles as there are. 

Tent lascars . — Tents there ore none. 
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Native artificers. — collar-maker and kis assistant, the wheeler and 
his, the farrier-sergeant and his shoeing-smiths, are at home equal to 
the work of all ordinary repairs, but line-gear is unknown, and arse- 
nals take in all articleB requiring extensive repairs, re-issuing others in 
their place at once, and reserving these articles, when repaired, for after- 
issue. 

Syces . — Cleaning stables, harness, watering, feeding, and cleaning 
horses (helped by the gunner when not on other duty), is simply the life 
of the driver at home. Up early in the morning, both summer and 
winter, he is never clear of work and duty till late in the evening, un- 
less indeed on Sunday, when, if not on stable duty, he has the afternoon 
to himself. 

Grass-cutters. — Hay, or in summer hay or soU, is drawn and brought 
to the stables by a fatigue-party. 

Shisties arid puckatis . — liVater laid on or pumps render water- 
carrying nnneeessaiy. 

Sweepers . — ^The barrack-rooms, grates, &c., are cleaned by room 
orderlies. 

Cooking is done by the men. themselves. Coal is drawn once a week 
by fatigue-parties and distributed by them. 

Washing is gpven as a means of making a little money to deserving 
wives of soldiers. ^ 

Tailors . — ^Every battery has men employed in the master-tailor’s 
shop, and he undertakes the making up and repairing of clothing. 

Boot-maker . — Some outside tradesman enters into an agreement to 
execute repah's, and contracts to supply boots at a certain cost. 

1 Earricr sergeant and S shoe- 
ing-smiths, with 2 or 3 acting 
shoeing-smiths. 

2 "WheeleiB. 

3 Collar-makers. 

Gunners. 

Cook’s mate. 

Gunners and drivers. 

Drivers. 

Engineer’ department. 
Contractors. 

All hay is in the hands of con- 
traetors. 


Boro? ArHlter^' ts-Slh, By non-commissioned officers and men, European soldiers ; those 

who perform these duties being either kept to them more or less con- 
tinuously (employed men), or else the duties are performed by 
fatigue-parties. The only exceptions are the duties perfermed by the 
dhobies and bhisties, and part of the duties of the sweepers. Water is 
commonly laid on to barracks at home in pipes, or supplied by pumps; 
in fact, a barrack resembles a private house in this respect. Any soldier 
can pump, or turn a tap, and fetch a can or bucket of water. ^ Any 
soldier may have to cook, sweep, or scrub a barraek-room, staircases, &c. 
There being water-closets at home, obviates the necessity of the more 
disgp^ing part of a sweeper’s duties. The contents of dust-bins arc, 
I believe, removed by civilian contractors. The washing is done by 
soldiers’ wives, who get half-a-crown a month (Id. per day) from each 
man they wash for. 


Cftptam yr* IiaTr> CJornmandin^ 
C>2iidf Bojal Arialler/s 


CApftiin A. D. Anderson, Boral 
Artillery. 


1 Mistry-smith 

1 Eireman ... I 

2 Eilemen ... f 

ft Hammermen ...J 

1 ATistry-carpenter ...1 

2 Carpenters ... / 

1 Alooohee 

1 Tindal .. 

12 Store lasoars f 

2 Tent ,, ...J 

1 Hand-bhi^e ... 

8 Ban^ek sweepers ... 

a Jemadar syees ... I 
71 Syces _ ... j 

2 Ealalcore bhisties 1 

2 Latrine sweepers ... J 
1 Bildar ... \ 

1 Eilth-cart driver ... j" 

2 Chowkidors for hay- ] 

stacks ... [- 

Grass-cutters ...J 

See answer to question 1. 


14-. 

IncUa? 


Is the issue of cloth clothing for British troops necessary in all parts of 


* Bojal Axl . ^ think SO. In all stations in Bengal it can be worn with 

e«T tor toCia. animntago for a short time in the cold season. Batteries ordered north- 

wards for Ecrvioe or in relief must have it, and men ordered to the hills 
require it. 
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Colonel A. H. Murray, Dranty 
Adjutant-General, Koyal ArtiUeiy 
in &dia. 


CcAonel C. B. O. Evans, Com- 
manding Boyal Artillery, Meerut 
DiTLsioR. 


Colonel H. Strover, Commanding 
Boyal ArttUory, Thayetmyo* 


Colonel A. O. Jolmson, Boynl 
^orso Axtilicry. 


liientenant-Colonol J. I^ylor, 
Commanding Eoyal Artillery, 
j&fysore Division. 

Dieutonaut-Colonel J- Kotchen, 
Boyal AitiUory. 


Major Dcrtie Qolsart, Hoyal 
Artillery, Military Secrefcary to 
His Grace the Governor of Madras. 


Major H. C. l^eires. Command- 
ing I llattcry 1 st Brigade, Boyal 
ArdUcty. 


Major J- Uongliton, I-8G1 
Brigade, Itoyal ArtUlory. 
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YeSj neecBsaiy, teca-use troops are liable to be moved from one end 
of -India to the other at a moment's notice. The soldier mnst be clothed 
for service in any part of India. See also reply to qnesti. 011 . 18, paper A. 

I slionld say certainly not. There must he many stations at ■which, 
it is- seldom or never required; hnt a diffleuHy-in not issuing it at such 
stations -would arise hy a battery being suddenly ordered elsewhere 
where it might he necessary. 

In Burma doth clothing is almost necessary for about sis weeks 
in the early mornings and at night from the middle of December to the 
end of January; hut if the question were put to the' men, they might 
prefer to have serge instead. A serge patrol jacket, that could be worn, 
■with or -without a serge -tunic under it, would give sufficient warmth ; 
hut the held artillery have no serge tro-users or pantaloons issued to 
them. 

If cloth elothirig is neoessary in one part of India, I should say 
it was necessary in all parts, as in course of relief a regiment or hatteiy 
is liable -to he removed from a very hot station, where there is li-fctle or 
nor cold weather, -fco the Punjab or hill station, where the -winter months 
are very cold. 

• The only stations -with which I am acqnain-ted where serge dothing 
would he more suitable -than doth are Madras, St. Thomas’ Mount, 
and Trichinopoly. 

Ithinkso; there is no part of India where doth dothingis not neoes- 
saiy during the night in the cold or monsoon season. I speak from 
having served in Trichinopoly, Bangalore, Bellary, Secunderabad, and 
Kamp-tco (all in the Madras presidency), and of course there cau be no 
question as to the necessity in the north of India ; hut if it were 
feasible as regards -the climate, such arrangement would interfere greatly 
with eonsideratious of relief of troops, or immediate movement on 
service to colder climates, which, with railways, is a matter of a few hours. 

As a matter of necessity for warmth, I do not think -that doth 
jackets and tunics are required at all slationB_ in India. There are 
certainly some places in me Madras presidency where th^ would 
never be required all the year round ; but who can prophesy that any 
corps may not suddenly require doth clothing on transfer -to a north- 
ern station, or to one on high plateaux, ns Bangalore or Poona ? 
Instance a regiment from this presidency sent to Afghanistan (as 
lately), or a battery sent from tbe almost continned heat of St. 
Thomas’ Mount to the chilling climate of Bangalore, one of the most 
treacherous stations for the nnwary in India. And what man is not 
liable to be sent ns an invalid to a hill station any summer ? 

'Cloth pautaloons are an -undoubted necessity for mounted eoips for 
mounted duties ; and there is hardly a station in India where doth 
Ofveralls and -trousers are not a sanitaiy necessity to keep men from 
chills in the fall of tbe year and the winter months, when damp 
evenings come on and the nights are cold. 

Putting aside for the moment (since the question is perhaps raised 
on the prospect of a possible economy) the fact (though, it is by no 
meauB* unimportant) that the army, without full dress, could never 
turn out with tbe parade due and proper to special occasions, which 
occur from time to time to every corps at almost every station, there 
■ is the fact of the British- soldier, having enlisted on certain terms, one 
of which is a suit of fuE dress aunudly (or compensatiou in lieu) , and 
these terms cannot be set aside when he serves in India. ' 

There might by habi-fcnally paying compensation he some saving 
on the freight of material from Bngland and on local dothing es- 
tablishment charges, yet it is a doubtful policy to make their regulated 
do-thiug a source of profit to soldiers ; and then It will bo evident that 
any dothing substituted for tbe doth full dress must he an extra 
charge to the State, since the soldier bargained for the same dothing 
as his comrades in Bnglaud, and it cannot he insisted that ho should 
take anything inferior. 

Now terms may be made for a local army ; but tbe terms of his 
engagement cannot, I think, legally or safely be varied with tbe present 
general service British soldiers beyond the alternate annual issues of 
full dress and undress with compensation. 

No. — ^Where thcan is no cold season it is quite nnnecessaiy. Sergo 
lined with flannd or serge preferable. Cloth trousers, as at present 
issued, needlessly heavy and hot. A lighter material would be better. 
Of course pantaloons for mounted men must he strong. 

I don’t think it can he neoessary anywhere south of Bombay. 
Serge would be better in the Madras presidency, where I served last 
year (except at Bangalore in tbp cold season, and in the Nilgiris) . 

6 ^ 
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Yes, in all parts that I have been to. 


Major £. T. Hamc, Commanding 
C Battcrv C Brigade^ Bc^al 
Horse Armlcx^. 

Major W, "W. Murdoch^ Com- 
manding E-Aj Eoyal Horse 
Artillerj. 

Major T. M. Hazclri^, Com- 
manding E-8rd> Eoyol Axtulcxy. 


I cannot say, Laving only served in the N'ortli-Westem Provinces 
and Punjab. It is certainly necessary Ibere, 

I think not, except pantaloons tor mounted troops. Cloth undress 
jackets and trousers might be done away with, and thick serge given 
instead. 


Major tliD Hcm*b\e A. StoWart, 
Commanding I-C, Eoyal Horso 
Artillery. 


Major 0. F. Naime, Boyal 
Horse Artillery. 


No. — Cloth clothing is not worn as many hours at Calcutta as days 
at Peahaw.ar; and the regulation cloth clothing is too thick for many 
stations in India at any season of the year. 

NS . — A report n)5on this special subject has lately been furnished 
to head-q^uarters hy all commanding offleers (myself included) . 

I have never served in Southern India. Cloth is necessary else- 
where. 


GoUwey. Certainly not to the extent now issued. A soldier at Trichinopoly 
gets the same clothing as one at Peshawar : this is quite unnecessary. I 
would have a scale to suit certain geographical circles and also a scale 
of light clothing : loiTt. these the soldier should obtain free, and all com- 
pensation ho abolished. This system of compensation gives a great deal 
of trouble to commanding olTieers, and is a very clumsy one. Por cavalry 
and artillery I would abolish the stable jacket altogotber in India : 
it is never worn on service, and in peace time the sci-ge jacket generally 
takes its place. 

I would retain the dress jacket and tunic (latter for all arms except 
horse artillery), as, if properly made, it is a warm and becoming dress in 
a cold climate } hut in the hladras and Bombay presidencies, in Burma 
and Bengal proper, I would issue these only triennially instead of every 
- two years. I have seen Native followers in Southern India woarii^ 

cast-ofl full-dress clothing which was quite good. 

I should also like to see the present boots and pantaloons done away 
with for the above districts. They arc totally nnsaited to a hot ch'matc, and 
are a great expense. 


Major W. H. HoblOi Hpjal 
AztIUery. 


^^jor W. B„ C. Broogbj ICoval 
Arti]lei7, 


Major 0. 'Wilsoot Eoyal Artallery. 


Major Barlow, Commaadintr 
lO-Sth, BotoI Artillery, 


W. Law, Commandinir 
C-2iid,Hc^Artaiei7. ^ 




CaHadu Gr. 0. 

Boyol Artilleiy. 


Bayley, 13.8tli, 


The weatinff o£ clolb. clothing is certainly* not necossaiy* in all parts 
or India, bnt its issue depends upon whether hnltcrics in the southern 
portions of India ate liable to he suddenly ordered to stations where cloth 
clothes arc nccessaty. 

I do not ihinlc ilie present scale of issue of cloth clothing for artillery 
can he necessary in any part of India. ISven in the Punjab a man in a 
few years uccnmulatcs a heavy kit of duplicates,, whilst further south 
articles as good as new arc disposed of. 

I consider serge might advantageously he substituted for the tunic 
and jacket in all parts of the Bengal presidency in wliich I have served. 

I consider doth clothing to he useless in Biii'ma. Duiing the rains 
it is found necessary to wear serge. Clotli is quite unbearable in the 
close damp heat. In the hot weather white clothing is worn. In my ex- 
perience atBangoon the so-called cold weather lasts a few days only, and 
even then serge is warm enough. I have notheen at Miayetmyo in the 
cold season, hut have no doubt that serge would he best here also and 
for the whole of Burma. 

Wherever I have been, cloth pantaloons and trousere are necessary. 
Serge jackets made loose would do as well as tunics. 

; I toow of no station "where it could he dispensed .with entirely. 
The present issues, with occasional compensation in lieu of them, seems 
to work well. It might he an advantage if at stations (say Barraekpore) 
where white clothing is much worn if, at the recommendation of com- 
manding officers, compensation in lieu of the clothing were allowed 
OTtener, and in the ^me w'ay not so often at stations like Bangalore or 
Poona, where white' is hut little worn. 

Not in the Madras presidency, nor in Burma, so far as I know. 
Serge and white clothing are quite sufficient for those parts, and I have 
never seen cloth worn except on a Q-uecn^s hirth-day, Isfc January, 
or a general's inspection. 


be improved tmiform and eqtdpment of the British army in India 




The stable jacket might he abolished, reducing the coats to tunio or 
TOvSvers ■while tunio and serge. All drivers should he armed -with 
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<^lonel A. H. Mturray, Depa^ The soldier should he clothed for war^ and not as at present for 
^i“^’^hSeneiiil, Eoyai Artilleiy peace. Every one should he so clothed as to he able to take the 
“ field at a moment’s notice with the greatest comfort to himself^ so that 

the most work may be got out of him ; and the dress should he such as 
to he suitable for dusty, sandy, stony roads, rainy muddy weather, hill- 
climbing, dragging, or carrying heavy weights, marching or riding 
long distances, sleeping in the clothes, suitable for hot weather and 
also cold by adding under-dothing. At present the service uniform 
meets none of these requirements. 

See also reply to question 17, paper A. 


Colonel 0. R. O. Rvans, Com- 
manding Royal Artillery, jUeeiut 
Division. 


Colonel H.Strover, Command- 
ing Royal Artfilery, ^ayetmyo. 


.1 consider the uniform and equipment of the mountain batteries as a 
vast improvement, in every particular almost, on that now in use by 
either horse or field artillery. The sword, however, of any description, 
should never he worn on the body of a man serving a gun, in my opinion. 

It might he an improvement to have the drill dyed grey, just dark 
enough not to show dirt easily. The helmet in use is thought not to 
give suIBcient protection against the sun, and not to have sufficient 
ventilation. Perhaps the wickerwork and cover could be put over pith, 
and large moveable buttons or pieces closing the tops of the helmets or 
bases of spikes used. The spike could be fastened into the button, and 
the button could be placed so as to give more ventilation (if desirable), 
and could be fasten^ witb three screws with nuts. The knapsack and 
valise appear to he too heavy for use in India in marching. A light 
'tourist’s knapsack made of the flax cloth used for shooting, gaiters, bags, 
&c., and lined with cloth macintosh, that should be kept from touching 
the back by a framework of wood or cane, would make it possible for a 
man to carry always a change of clothes, brushes, &c., in it on marching. 
The valise and lai^e bag do not appear to be made of sufficiently strong 
material. I consider these could be made witb great advantage of the 
material I have stated as used for the tourist’s knapsack, and have 
leather at the bottom, and leather straps that should take all the strain 
going nearly all round, being stitched to the leather bottom, so that the 
weight of the valise or bag should never bear on the material they are 
ma& of only, hut always on the leather straps. In Afghanistan, Cana- 
dian knee-boots, fur caps and gloves, and the rest of the Canadian 
winter kit, would be very good in the cold season. 


Heatenant-Colouel J. Taylor, q}he present tunic should be made like a Norfolk jacket. It could 
Conunaading^ Royal ArUlleiy, ^then he made far looser, without looking unsightly, and thus allow of 
Mysore Divieron. "more clothing being worn rmdemeatb in cold climates ; it would also be 

a suitable dress in which to work. I will make no observations on the 
stable jacket, as it is about to be superseded by the patrol jacket. 
I am of opinion that want of elasticity is the great fault to he found 
with the material of which all soldiers’ uniform is made. This remark 
applies particularly to material for mounted men’s clothing. Valises 
ought invariably to be made of water-proof material, as also cloaks and 
capes. 


■^"^“hColonel J. Ketchea, Ror all occasions, except when full dress is worn (which ought 
oy Artillery. kept intact as it now stands above the waist) . I would have a 

loose blouse for all branches, with neat and necessary distinctions, tied 
in comfortably at the waist j and for mounted men knee-breeches and 
gaiters, with ankle boots and hunting spurs (dress and all kinds of 
'' ' undress) . 

Each man should always have two pairs of these hoots j but they 
would not weigh with the gaiters as much as one pair of the present 
knee-boots. Baggage would thus be greatly reduced. The carriage 
of three pairs at least of different kinds of boots for mounted men as at 
present (for a soldier) is absurd. 

Then a khaU blouse and pair of knee-hrceohes, to he used in all 
seasons on service and instead of the white during the hot weather in 
peace, should he introduced. 

Some years ago khaki was ordered instead of white for the British 
army 5 but in a very few months afterwaids khalci was represented 
- ' by all sorts of oolois, even in the same regiment. Since then, however, 

1 have seen Native regiments dressed throughout in a uniform khaki 
color (so the dye is now apparently better understood). I ^eak 
, ^ notably of the 2Ulh Punj.ib Native Infantry at Peshawar in 1870. If 

that color could be secured to the whole army, it would be a worlonan- 
like and really serviceable one. Officers, however, should be allowed to 
wear white at mess, as at present in the hot weather during peace, but 
not on service. 

In tbis way both a hot and cold weather dress for peace and war 
would ho in each man’s possession, and both should be carried on all 
occasions. 
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Major Berlio IIo1>art, lloj-a\ 
Artillery. Military t'cerolary to 
Ilia Grace ilio Gorcrnorol Mndmr. 


Major 11. 0. Lcwca, Comtnanil. 
inc 1 Battery lal Brigade, 
Boyal Artillery. 


Major J. Haugtton, X-Slli 
Brigade, Royal Artillery. 


_ Major E. T. Hqmo, Comrannd- 
tJ Battery* C Brigade, Royal 
Horae Artillery. 


The Itlinlii Miilo ulionld lio mndp largo oaniigli to lio rvom over the 
cloth Buits. ir neces'arv: thoir ii'lilifion in oohl weather on forviec would 
1)0 an ndviiiitago liolli :i« regard*! Wiirnitli and color. In hot weather 
tho cloth clothing musl he cnrriitl na hiiggagc. 

1 (hiiiU hiilT leather hhonhl he i]i~o:irfleil altogolher; it rthains 
wet longer Ih.an any other l:iij<l, and when it doe-, dry,' it j.. found to he 
out of Hhn])e and hanl. 

All extra .anpjdy of eiir,t water could veiy nell ho carried for horpc 
and field artillery were a large piece of hnllier thing under each wagon 
hodj". On thi.a j«i'»rj»e/-.t when lilh'd iniglit ho pliu-ed hy the hhi'-tits. 
This Bysleni wiio carried out hy the old llengsd artillery. 

I do not thiiil; that the nnifomi of (he Jlrlli'h army for all-round 
purpo<!es can he improved on. 1 helieve th** cipiijirnent of each hraneh 
of llie pervieo is very well inatnfaincd in all matters iiji to the latest 
idca» and imiiroveiiients. 'flic only iinpiovcinenl I would advocito is 
one which has often heen put forward, and denioiistrated hy adoption 
in the irregular cavalry of llii*! country and in Fomc volunteer corji^ at 
home iiM heiiig the hast notion of ollii'ieiicy, r/r., leather scahhard,*! for all 
KwordK, say iilaek with htnsa or steel inouutiiig.*!, according to the arm of 
the service. 

Tlial steel soalihaitlp were of late year.*! ailoj>t<-d for infantry oflicers 
ECCiiiB only to he aeeoiiiite*! for on the grounds c*£ fashion. Jteathcr 
wood-lined i:eahhard>s will after n lime hrealr, n*>cording to the fate of 
all pcrishahlc articles; yet slcid S'cahhards aie not sujieiiorto wearing out 
and accidents. Infaiitiy hayoiicls are in hlaek hrass-nioiintod seahhard'; 
so are the sword hayoiicfs of the royal engineer.*!, and s‘o might be the 
sword bayonets of the roval nrlillery. Cav.alry regiments now at camps 
of cxeroisOj and wlicn ordered for field service, often hlai'ken their sword 
scahhards, to avoiil the i-onspicnons glitter. AVhy should they not have 
hlnek scabbards with steel mountings, and hori,e nrlillery nlsi>; although 
the more eotifilniil tiioiinting and dismounting, the liahility to ealeb 
looped sword.s in wheels, and the fact of arlillety not having to perform 
conspicuous outpo'-t duties mnki's sneh a change less ncco-=ary or 
dcsinihlo for them? The decrease of rattle in hofii service.' is desimhlc, 
and often very necessary. 

Abolish the tunic. Introduce for royal artillery n jacket more of 
the cut of the officer’s xmtrol, or hussar’s pattern, sword-helts tindcr- 
nenth. For infantry, Norfolk jacket pat Icni, which, neatly made, will 
give freedom and look well ; Sam lirowne’s licit. 

Knot-hools on service anywhere arc a mistake. Ilicro is nothing 
like the gaiter, shooting (or niikle) liool, hunting spur, and panta- 
loons. • 

Kiilokerl)oekers for disniountcd men. 

Tlic soldier’s great -coat is a mo.sl inferior article — the infnntiy worse 
than the royal artillery; hnl both had enough. They get wet through 
in about 2(5 minutes in rain. Then what can he worse than dark-blue 
as a color ? The cloth that is made in Afghanistan and those parts, or 
an Irish frieze, would he heller. The good brown color of the former 
would ho most scrvicc.ahle, and the quality of the sluIT is nnilcniahle. 
Tlian tlic niipcaraucc of inferior liluc cloth after a hard march tlirough 
rain and slasli tlierc is no conijiarison. 

It is admitted on all sides that the present peace uniform is of little 
use in time of war. 

I do not like the mounted man’s valise. It takes too much packing, 
and the material (Iduc cloth) is not so good ns leather; hut the latter 
would be heavier, which is an objection. If saddlc-hngs could ho siih- 
stilutcd, it might be an improvement. Tlicn the appeaTmee of the valise 
is in its favor. At reviews, S:c., S:e., it lool:s well. 

N.H . — Boyal artillery drivers should have some means of dcfonce. 

1 think a doublc-harrcllod hrccch-loading pistol, same bore as carbine, so 
that on emergency that ammunition could be used. 

The nose-hags and horse sacks are not durable. 

By making all tunics of the Norfolk jacket shape, loose about the 
shoulders, confined at tho rVaisl hy a cloth belt, reniovnhlo when a 
leather holt is ivqnivcd. Instead of trousers have knickerhockors for 
foot-soldiers, with gaitors to spread over the instep. Moimtod men to 
-have no trousers, only breeches and long hoots, with gaiters and shoes 
also. Two hrcast-poekels and two skirt-pockets in the coat. 

l«f. — By adopting tho hook at the side of the helmet, as at home. 

Sinf. — By introducing the valise bed for all innks, in place of the 
present cumbersome and unsightly method of oarrj’ing.tho men’s bedding 
and hags. 

Srrf. — In the horse arlillery hy adopting the loose sorgo jacket for 
wear at all drills, &c., when the tight-titting stable jacket is at present 
worn by the men; idso in lieu of tho full-dress jacket when on the 
line of march. 
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Major "W- TV'. Srurdocli, Com- 
icandin" E-A, Poyal Horso 
Artillery. 


Major T. M. Hazehigg, Com- 
x&Aomng B-3rd, Eoyal Artilleiy. 


Majo> the IIoT\*We A Stewart, 
CoTnTnandiog 1-C, Rojal Hoibo 
ArtiUoty. 


Major C. F. Nairnc, Bojal 
Hdr^e Aitillery. 


Major P. PUrgerald Qallwcy, 
Boyaf Attilloiy. 
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m . — In tte KoTse and field artillery by replacing tbe present collar 
ebains by bead ropeSj attaching covers to tbe wallets on ofiBoers' saddles, 
making ofiicers cany field-glasses in place of the present nseless pouch, 
and arming all drivers. 

I would not recommend any sweeping changes in the uniform of the 
army. 

It must be remembered that n state of war is exceptional, a state of 
peace being the rule ; and in an army entirely recruited by voluntary 
enlistment, it is most essential that tbe dress should be attractive. 

The uniform is very good for peace soldiering, and is serviceable for 
campaigning in a tem|)erate climate. In India, for hot weather cam- 
paigning, the present white cloths dyed khaki are suitable. 

For eampaigning in exceptional cold climates it will always be 
necessary to servo ont extra warm clothing, as bad to be done in the 
Crimea. 

Tbere are some few things that should most certainly he altered ; and 
these are — 

Kpe-clay belts should he abolished and brown leather substituted . 

The manner of carrying the sword should be altered, and a short 
frog substituted for tbe present slings. AH mounted corps should wear 
the sword undemeath the tunic ; the belt could then be of strong soft 
webbing and made like a girdle, with a webbing support over the right 
shoulder. 

The white doeskin gloves used in mounted corps should be abolished, 
as they are useless, expensive, and get filthilj' dirty inside. 

The eye would soon, get accustomed to their loss. 

Gloves only should be worn by a soldier iu very inclement weather, as 
a protection; they should then be woollen gloves. 

The officer’s pouch belt should be altered or abolished j at present it 
is useless. 


Have one full dress and only one undress, say of serge. Do away 
with undress jacket, cloth trousers, and Wellington boots, heel spurs, 
pipe-olay white bolts, and leather gloves, also present forage cap. 

Let issue be- 


1 full-dress tunic 
1 pair of jack boots 
1 serge coat 
1 serge trousers, pair 
1 c-lotb pantaloons, pair 
1 warm gloves, pair 
1 ankle boots, pair 


j- Hicnnially. 

^ Annually. 
Twice a year. 


Issue brown leather belts — those for sergeants of all services and 
drivers of artillery, with pouch and case to carry pistol and ammunition. 
Issue a folding forage cap. 


The first thing is to arrange to open tbe coat at tbe throat and 
abolish the stand-up collar; introduce trousers very high in the waist 
and regular fcamaThands ; let the hot-weather jacket only fasten across 
the breast, hanging open over kamariand ; have a serge eoat and a clotli 
coat of Norfolk pattern or the present serge pattern, which would answer 
well 3 keep one fuU-dress suit for state occasions. 

Abolish undress jackets and make the nndress loose, comfortable, and 
easily kept clean. A Norfolk jacket of blue serge with pockets, made 
loose enox)gh to be worn over the diess jacket, if needed, would do well, 
and might supersede the white tunic as well as tbe undress jacket. 
Give up bnfE^lts and have either brown, or black leather ; brown is 
best." 

If tlie sword bo retained, it should be hung from a frog. The present 
slings are very dangerohs when leaping, as well as fatiguing. The sword 
belt should 'hang from the shoiJdcr. 

I prefer the booted overall to boots and breeches ; hut if the long 
boots are retained, they ought to have a gusset over the instep closed 
enth a lace, much as in the so-called field-hoot. The leather of the 
spur could be made to hide this. At present many of the men cannot 
get a, wet boot ofE and on. Change the present soda-water bottle for a 
flat one made of ebonite. Tbe present bottle is heavy, holds too little, 
and breaks in. large numbers. All garrison artillery should have gaiters. 

I think for 1116 provinces referred to in answer 14 the issue free 
should be — 

1 dress jacket or tunio ... "Every three years. 

2 neatly-made serge jaclrets 

or short tunics . . , Annually. 

2 pairs cloth tixmsers ... Annually: 1 to infantry 

'and dismounted royal 
artillery. 
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Mtijor W. H> lTol)lo« Koyal 
Axtillcry. 


Major "W. B. C. Brough, Boyal 
AxtUury, 


Major Barlorr, Comman^ng 
lO^th, Itojal ArbUler}*. 
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S kliiilci jackcU or short lu- 
jiicp. 

8 pairs kiiahi troupers 
a pairs AVellitigton and 1 pair 

CoFsaelc lioots ... Annually to mounted men. 

a pairs iiifanlry boots ... Annually to dismounted 

men. 

It is ditlicnlt to sng'gcBt any improvement in equipment without the 
same beinf» carried out nt lioraej but I look on the present white holts 
(certainly in the infantry' nud garrison royal artillery) as totally un- 
suited to the soldier. 1 would Euh‘.titutc brown leather belts for them. 
An infantry or garrison artilleryman is now a mass of pipeclay when he 
turns out in marching order, csi)ceially with the now valise equipment on. 

The uniform and equipment of the British .army in India are 
nndouhtcdly open to great improvement. 

I would suggest that the whole question should be considered by a 
special committee of regimental ofllccrs representing llie various branch- 
es of the service, and with experience in the several climates of India. 

The bi'oad principles which should govern their recommendations 
should he — ' 

(0) Cloihing the soldier in time of peace in garments which, with 
slight alterations or additions, would be suitable for time of war. 

(1) The abolition of nrlicles, the care and preservation of which 
require extra work, and thus worry the soldier. Buff belts for example. 

(c) The abandonment of mere appearance in favor of worionan- 
like cifieieuey. 

(r/) Shaping the clothing so ns to admit of free motion, and tho 
addition of under-garments if necessary. , 

Any one who has seen a European mountain battery' in India must 
have been struck by the admirable nature and soldierlike appearance of 
the clothing and equipment. 

There is no reason why other services should not he made equally 
cfllcicnt. 

In the royal artillery n really serviecablo and uniform head-dress 
of durable material is urgently required. A cork and indi.a-rubbcr 
helmet issued from home turned out a oomptelc failure j hut I have 
soon felt helmets procured privately last in use with the men for years. 
Spikes are in tho artillery not alone useless, but dangerous. A 
drab felt helmet, with brass dome ventilator and Icntlicr chin strap, 
if of proper shape, would be a serviceable and soldierlike head-dress. 
Wliile clothing is unserviceable ; and for mounted duties ncccssitatos the 
one thing diflicult to avoid in India — an iramen'C kit. Yarn-dyed drab 
or khaki drill, if of good quality, retains its color for years; and 
Government might well substitute suits of this for some of the present 
useless clotli clothing. Hfcn could complete this kit themselves, mount- 
ed men being allowed pantaloons for mounted duties. 

Equijiment . — The present wntcr-boUle, being tightly covered with 
leather, is broken by a blow or jar against any hard substance : a piece 
of common country nnmnah, or thick coarse cloth, between the bottle 
and leather would almost totally prevent this. The havrcsack should 
hoof khaki or drab canvas — never worn' folAed , and washed only when 
necessary. Brown leather instead of buff for sword-belt, &o., would be 
cheaper, more serviceable ; and the material for repair would be always 
either at hand or easily procurable. Bcalhcr, not cloth, should bo used 
for the manufacture of valises of men and line-gear bags of artillery. 
Cloth or canvas cannot last. At home valises are protected bj' _ sheep- 
skin covers — not so in this country ; and not alone do they admit wet, 
but both they and the present line-gear bags become quickly worn out. 

Bickot ropes should be of three-inob not two-iuob rope, and should 
be occasionally re-tarred. 

Picket-posts should be largo-beaded iron pins, which would drive in 
almost any ground without breaking, ns uie present wooden ones so 
often do. 

In lieu of any frob issue of clothing, add the value to the pay, 
and then let the whole of tho uniform be kept up in the same way as 
the_ rest of tho regimental necessaries. 1 believe there would bo - a 
saving to Government, ns well ns an advantage to the men, if this 
method was adopted. Once the material for uniform is fixed on (say 
for Burma serge and wliito drill), the ofiicer commanding would indent 
on the elotliing department for material. Payment would ho made as 
18 now done for regimental necessaries — i.e., as the material was used^ up, 
payment, would he • made. All returns connected with cloihing might 
he amplified by this, and much waste would bo proveulod, as a careful 
soldier would be able to keep up his uniform with a small expenditure. 


? Annually : 4 to mounted 
f men. 
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Under fhe present system a man •with good tunic receives a second at a 
fixed timej the issue is of no use, and is so much value thro-wu away. 
The same system might apply 'to bedding. 

Captaia 'W. Iittw, Commanding As regards artillery, hy throwing the -tunic and stable jacket 
C.gnd, Boyal ArtiUery. Qjjg loose-made patrol coat for dress, and -undress to be made of 

cloth one year and serge the next, and so fitted that it could have extra 
under-clothing to adapt it to various weathers. Abolish the white hel- 
met, which is conspicuous and wears badly, and adopt a grey and drab 
- -felt one, with colored tnrhan according to facings. Abolish white belts, 

and sling cavalry swords hy a frog. A sharp spike is bad and danger- 
ous in limbering up or picking up a horse’s foot. A cannon-hall orna- 
ment would for ar^lery be safe and appropriate. 

Tlie committee of which Colonel Macgregor was president was 
going very fully into this point, and good was likely -to have come of it. 
1 beg to suggest that that committee he reassembled at the beginning 
of next season and the work commenced by it be completed. G en- 
erally speaking, in artillery the shell-jacket is unservioeahle , bnt its 
abolition is being introduced in England, and India will follow. This 
•will only leave us a full and an undress coat. The long hoot has, I think, 
by all been proved unserviceable. A lace-up boot with a leather legging 
could he made serviceable as well as neat in shape. The artiHery car- 
bines could well be dispensed with ; and give every man a pistol. Some- 
thing more serviceable than thfi forage cap might easily he devised. 
A serviceable water-bottle is required. 

1 have never seen troops so well tnrned out as the Sikhs and 
Goorkhas (».«., as regards the khaki uniform of the latter) — I mean for 
service. I -think the imiform of an officer (European) of a khaki- 
wearing Native regiment might he taken as a model for the British 
army in India. Of course, some slight modification would be necessary, 
but that might be the model ; and a neat, soldierlike, and most service- 
able uniform might he pro-vided, vastly superior to -the present. 


Captain G. O. 
&(^1 .ArfoUory. 


Captain A, I>. Anderson, ILoyal 
Artillery. 


16. Would you recommend the issue of a service suit of clothing made of cheap 
and durahle material to he -wom on service in the field instead of the present uniform r 


BHgadicT'Generol C. G. Arljuth- 
not, Inspcctor-Gcaeral, Royal Artil- 
lery for India. 

Colonel A. H. Mnrray, Deputy 
ASdatant-Generol, Royal Artillery 
in India. 

Colonel C. B. O. Evans, Com- 
manding Royal ArtiUery, Alcerat 
DiWsion. 

Colonel H. Strover, Commanding 
B<^1 ArtiUety, Thayetmyo, 


Colonel A. C. Johnson, Royal 
Horae Artillery. 


Xaeatenant-Coloncl J. Taylor, 
Commanding R<^1 ArtUlciy, 
Uysoto Division. 


There should he a good khaki suit for service, sufficiently loose to go 
over serge or cloth dothing. 

See answer to question 15. 


I would not. I would dress the soldier iu a uniform that he could 
wear on service, and not in one which he has to lay aside on being called 
upon to perform a soldier’s most important duty. 

I have no experience of the grass and flax cloths, &o. The regi- 
ments and batteries that are now iu this station, on being ordered to be 
iu readiness for active service, had the white drill uniform dyed. The 
10-8th and IC-lst Brigades Royal Artillery and the Slst Regiment 
Punjab Light Infantry now wear drill dyed a reddish-bro-wn color -with 
cutch. The 43rd Light Infontry and 19th Regiment hladras Native 
Infantry and 44th East Essex Regiment have the drill dyed a dull 
greyish yellow -with gunpowder. The 83nd Regiment Madras Native 
Infantry have the drill dyed a dark-gfrey color with a purple tinge. The 
last appears the best and seems -to keep its color -well. I consider the 
last an Improvement on white for service on all occasions. 

I think the uniform worn hy -the European mountain batteries 
admirably adapted for field service for all brandies, mounted men being 
supplied ivith hoots and breeches instead of knickerbockers and gaiters. 

I would recommend the issue of two suits per man of khaki drill, 
made loose enough to be worn over cloth olotliing when necessary, or hy 
itself when the weather suited. 


}ii(mtaiiant.Ooloncl J. Xetehen, 
XEoyal Artillery. 


Major Bortie Hobait, Bojal 
Axtallcxy, Military SecretaTy io 
His Oraco the Governor of Madras. 


I would not. Its issue -would -cause great -trouble, just at a time 
when there is always plenty to do, and also add greatly to expense. 

"Were the suggestions in answer 15 carried out, this would be 
quite -unnecessary. 

I do not see the object of issuing an additional dress for service. 
White clothing is out of the question ; but if the soldier has one of his 
white suits d^'ed khaki color, has his serge suit, which hy itself will 
practically do for any climate, and has his doth f uU di-ess, which can 
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Tnaodiair K-Sril, Iloyul Artillery. 

Major tltp TIon’Wo A. Stewart, 
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Major C. V. Nairnr. Iloyal Tlor'tc 
ArliUcrj. 


Major P, VitrKomld ClMUvcy, 
Jlojiil Artillery. 


Major W. U, Nul)lc, Uoyal 
AriUlut y. 


JInjor W. 1*. C Ifroofrli, Uoyal 
Artillery, 


Major Uarlow, Cnmumudin^^ 
10-8th. Uoyal Artillery, 


Captain W. linw, Coinmandiu^ 
C»2nd, Uoyal Artillery. 


Captain A. I). Anderaon, Uoyal 
Armiory. 
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be worn by ifsclf for wnrititli in ordinary cold olimntc, i( i. ns mncli.os 
can be carried. _ 'I do not see Ibc object ol saving full drc.<.s clolbing 
wboii it is required, cs'cii on rough service. It is made lo be used ; it 
is nu nuuual issue under .agreement with tbo roblier, and is Ibe pro- 
perty of Ibo State. A fuJI.div.tB ja<-l:(‘l or iunic can be worn under a 
serge frocli, ns if it U'cre a svarm waistcoat, in severe cold ; and in an 
exceptionally cold elirnale (wben tlic wearing of cloaks and gr<..at-ooals 
is inEti{lleiont),^w^fee«« or otlicr tiiiuk over-jackets svould doubtless be 
issued to the troops. 

Tc.sj and made barge cnougli to jrcar ercr the nni/arm im colA 
weather. 

No j I svould not. 


Campaigns in India arc under sneb different eircnmslances, the 
troops may suffer from the extreme of j-itber cold or boat. 

Should the troops have a winter campaign in the bills, T svould rc- 
oominoml llio issue of n suit of warm clolbing of durable matcrialj 
but I doubt any uialerial being at the same time diir.iblo and che.'ip. 

li’or a summer campaign in Ibc ]dnins notbing is bclfer than cotton 
khaki suits, and during a winter campaign in the 2 >kiins the ordinary 
uniform. 

No. — Undress uniform ought lo sullice, if made of good material. 


Ye.s; an e.".lablisbed p.ittcrn should be arningcd for, so that com- 
mandiug ofllcers could procure it locally when required. Ilistinguish- 
ing badges for slalt doparlmenls, regiments, and ranks vrrt/ much nccited 
for dwipliite ns well as oonvenieuce, even in bot-wenthcr clothes. 


Yob; a thick klinkt cotton Norfolk jacket, made loose and comfortable 
with pockets ; if neccs.sary, to be worn over tbo dress jacket or cloth 


uniform. 

Tliis is necessary, and during recent operations was provided by 
men themselves. 


the 


No.— I think it the present uniform was modhied as above, it would 
answer all pnrposc.s of a campaign. AVhito clothing should bo abolish- 
ed and good strong kluiki issued iiistciid : ibis, with the serge, would bo 
ample. AVo Imvo too many dre8.«os ns it is. 

This woxild not be necessary if the soldier wore suitably clolbcd in 
time of i>caoB. 

Y'c.s, ecrlaiuly : but why not issue this suit for cold weather wear, 
and nbolisb tbo issue o£ tbo confessedly useless portion of the present 
unitorin ? 


Certainly, as 1 do not consider the present uniform suited to the 
climate ; but, as an alternalivc, I would ijrcfcr to extend the principle 
recommended above in answer lo question 15. 

It woulrf he ditlicult to fix on any dress which would he suitable to 
such variations of climate as arc exporicnccd in the Indian empire — 
for cxamido, a dress suited to a c.ampaign in Afghanistan, or to one in 
Burma. As a general rule, the ordinary di-ess would be suited to 
work in the field, or woulfl ho capable of being made so by a few alter- 
ations or additions. Alueh elasticity would be gained by making a pay- 
ment in money of so much a licad when troops are placed in order for 
active service ; the sum to be expended by tbo commanding officer, under 
the sanction of the general, in providing such cxlm clothing as may he 
required. For a campaign in the hills warm nnder-elotliing would be 
useful. For a summer campaign in Burma a strong dyed suit of drill 
or canvas, aud in all eases an extra issue of boots. 

A-elvctccn and o'orduroy are keepers^ wear : the former could be 
smart enough for evciy-dny use. 1 think tlio soldier’s ordinarj' uniform 
W'ould be fit for him to go fighting in : it undoubtedly is not so at 
present ; and until such a uniform is suggested, the sovviee suit seems a 
necessity. 

. No ; extra suits mean lumber and trouble. The ijcaco and war dress 
should be the same. The present arrangement of summer clothing 
being supplied rc^imcnt.ally is good, and would provide everything- if 
Government, to gain its object, w-ould do the following ; — 

(1)_ Order all summer coats to bo made Norfolk pattern. This, 
benng itself a loose fitting nvliole, would provide for its being worn over 
other coats, and cloth might bo doubled under at the side-seams., 

(a) Contract with private firms to supply commanding officers, on 
payment, with yarn-dyed khaki cloth in tbo piece. 
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. ' The summer dotting would then be what is required for service; 

and uniformity would be ensured without the huny and confusion that 
arose regarding much of the summer clothing at the beginning of this 
campaign. 

Captain G. C. Bajley, 18-8t1i, Tes, of khald. But the uniform should be neat and soldierlike as 
Boyol well as cheap and durable. It should have metal buttons^ the ordi- 

nary regimental buttons in faetj and the regimental facings ; also the 
usual distinctions of rank, though not in gold lace. See remarks above. 
Though cheap, it need not be nasty. I much doubt, however, that if 
this uniform were not worn in peace, it would be forthcoming on the 
outbreak of war. At the end of the war, or say six months after it 
began, tbermiform would no doubt be available in large quantities. 


17. Can you suggest auy econoiuy iu sucli matters as ligMing of barracks, 
punkba-puUing, barrack furniture, bedding, &c. 


Brigadior-Geaeral O. G-. Arbuth- 
not, laspecicr.Generil, Boysl 
Axidllety torindia. 

Goloael A. H. Itfnnaj, Uepufy 
AdjutantGenerol, Boyal Aridf. 
leiy in India. 

Colonel C. B. O. Evans, Com- 
m^ding Ko;fal ArtiUeiy, Aleernt 
Sirision. 


Colonel H. Strover, Command 
ing Boyal Artillery, rhayetmya. 


lAcnicnnnt.Colonel J. Taylor, 
Commanding Eoyal AitHleiy, 
Alysore Divieion. 


Inentenant.Colonel J. Betcben, 
Eoyal Aitillciy. 


ATnjor Bertie Hobart, Eoyal 
Artillery, .Military Secretary to 
His Grace . tbe Goiernor of 
Aladras, 


No. 


No, I cannot, never baving^ studied the question. 


In these matters tbe commissariat ought to be more economical 
than any other in so far as supplying; but I think certain extravagance 
is incurred through the system of fixing maximum rates for such 
matters. 

The lighting at present in practice should he economical. It appears 
to be the simplest form of lighting ; but I consider it would add 
greatly to the comfort of the men to have oil-lamps with good-sized 
chimneys and reflectors, that should he hung against the walls or posts 
about five feet from the floors. The hanging lamps now used give no 
light for reading or writing. The barracks in Bugland are well lighted 
•nath gas. The artificers and Native carpenters could he directed (when 
not actually employed at work on carnages of the field and heavy 
artillery) to make or repair furniture, they being remunerated for it. 
It might answer to have a machine of wood, with some ironwork, 
which should reduce the uumher of punkhn-pullers iu large rooms, 
it is very probable that this has been tried ; hut as I do not know what 
has been done, I mention it. The machine consists of two wheels, 
placed iu the plane or direction of the pnnkha ropes to he pulled, con- 
nected by a framework of timber, and working together by means of a 
leather or gutta-peroba hand. The axles of the wheels are to revolve iu 
sockets fitted into beams of wood, which should be fixed firmly on the 
ground. The smaller wheel is to be near the building, and is to have a 
projecting arm standing out perpendicularly from it at a distance of 
eighteen inches from its centre. To this the end of the punkha rope is 
to he fastened. This will give a pull of three feet on the punkha rope 
when the wheels are revolving. The large wheel is to he turned by a 
winch handle of a convenient length of lever, two feet three or two 
feet six inches long. This lever is to be worked by two coolies. It is 
to have a moderately small wheel on the horizontal part of it, and to 
work like a winch the large wheel, which is to be seven or eight feet in 
diameter. The cogs of the wheel on the winch handle and on the nave 
of the large wheel are to be of iron, which could he lacquered when the 
punkha season is over. The front or smaller wheel is to be four or five 
feet, or of whatever diameter may he found to give the required rate of 
pull to the rope. The axle of this front wheel is to be very long, to 
coimteract tbe effect of tbe weight of tbe pull of tbe puukba rope 
coming only on one side; and the distance tbe arm projects from the side 
of this wheel is to be just sufficient to keep the rope from grazing against 
the oiroumference of this wheel. 

I can only suggest the lighting of barracks by kcrosine oil as a 
great improvement and_ possible economy, and pnnkha-pulUng by 
machinery as an economy. 

I believe a system of pulling punkhas by bnlloofc draught has been 
carried out successfully in some places. If this could be done in bar- 
racks, it appears to me that it would result in great saving of money. 

I can suggest no other economy. 

I cannot suggest any economy iu the lighting of harraofc-rooms. 
As a regimental officer, I think the light in the men's room is generally 
most inadequate. The gloom of the usual ill-lighted room adds to the 
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clisjnrilinfj cfEooi of llio liot weary ovcningp, and malcos cold evenings 
seem colder, !Mcn cannot read or write without keeping a -private 
lamp. Tliero ia no reason wliy they should not jmt themselves to such 
a useful expense, but it is not viglit on principle. Tlie reading-room 
certainly can ho resorted to for thc.so jmrposcs ; but the mote genial 
canteen, is the \isua1 result. 

I think any less pnnkha-pnlling would ho vciy very bad economy 
to tlic Suite in respect of the health of the soldiers as wdl as in- 
eousidcratc to the men themselves; but I do Ibink that the work o£ 
'pulling might ho done meohnnieally at a direct saving in the cost of 
coolies and at a rannifost advantage in doing away with their presence 
about baiTacks. 'i'he mode in whinh it is to he done might now bo 
fairly worked out. Attempts to solve the problem have been, I believe, 
made from lime to time during many past j'ciirs, but without any 
schemo being established. T doubt sleam-powcr being u<cd cconomic- 
nlly or cflicicntly, except perhaps at the capitals, and at a few large 
stations, where the services of mechanical engineers arc available to 
keep the engines going. Professiojial knowledge of steam mnohineiy 
not being nsuolly available, engines arc more often an encumbrance in 
India than a lasting lamelit, since the ordinary' modes of labor of the 
countiy, which are suppressed and nhnndoiicd on their introdiioUon, can- 
not bo revived when n breakdown occurs. 1 believe bullock power 
svorking trains of pnnklias through appropriate gearing will be found 
the best. 

A sebeme proposed by liicnlcnant-Colonel Ifowell Swanston, of the 
Quarter- Jrasfcr-Gciicral's Department, Madras, seems svcll worthy of the 
coiisidcvation of the Commission. 

I do not think that the ordinary barrack fiimilnre is more than 
sulficicut; and I do not know bow it can be supplied in the first instonce 
better than by contract with or without the intervention of the com- 
missariat or oilier department. 

I would not curtail the soldier's bedding in any way. To do so 
would, I am sure, be a danger to bis rest, and tbereforo to liis health j 
hut I have always thought that corlain unnecessary rights and privi- 
leges in respect of bedding (or compensation in lieu) arc given to British 
soldiers in India. "Why lie should have a portion of his bedding given 
him here any more than in Biiglaud or the Colonies,! never nnderstood. 
The prisnlcgo, however, would have to he dealt with carcfuliy ns regards 
men now serving; bwt economy might bo exercised in the matter when 
framing terms for local enlistment. 

As regards other items of siippljr, I should think economy might 
ho exorcised by a larger supply of mil-brewed beer, instead of imported 
Bnglish beer. The large consumption of Murroe beer at stations in the 
Punjab proves its popularity, especially in the siiminer months. I do 
not see why, if the sniiply of a good article can he maintained and 
developed, there should bo any option given in the matter, at all events 
during the hot months of the year. The introduction of Indian teas in 
place of Chinn teas was at first made on the vote of the British soldier ; 
hut in this matter the local article has been at length accepted as almost, 
if not onliroly, the sole article of issue. 

An opportunity for a similar economy in this presidency has just 
presented itself by the opening of a brewery with the latest forms of 
improved machiiicrj' and appliances at Ootacamnnd. The eneonrago- 
mont of Government may- develop this into an industry economical to 
the State. 

I would further recommend that the most stringent orders bo given, 
Binoe the suggesdons for many years past of the highest autliorities in 
England and in India have been of little avail, that the departments of 
supply, such ns medical, commissariat, and ordnaneo, obtain every article 
that can possibly he got in India, not demurring to country-produce or 
country-made articles, because in shape, color, or texture they are not 
quite equal to Biiropean goods. 

Trades may bo developed in the eonntry by a Government demand, 
trades which in some oases have hiiignishcd or disappeared in the face of 
foreign importations. Tlie British soldier has not that I over learnt 
any prescriptive and inalienable right to Enropoau supplies when he 
serves in India. 

I cannot. Everything sGcms to me to ho done ns economically as 
possible. _ An idea has etruok mo that Government bullocks might he 
made available for punkha-pidliug, but I am not sure that my plan is 
feasible. 

I can suggest none. 


No; these items are already cut down to the lowest possible 
allowance. 
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Major T» M. Harelrlg^, Com- 
Toanding £i*dtd, lioyal Artillery, 

Major tlie Mon’blo A. Sfcewat^ 
Commanding I-CS Royal Horse 
Artillery. 


Major G. F. Haimo, Royal Horse 
ArtiUery. ^ 


Major F, Fitzgerald Gallw^j 
Royal Artillery. 


Major W. H. Koble, Royal 
Artillery. 

Major W. R. C. Brough, Royal 
Artillery. 


Ko. 

I cannot pretend tliat I have any knowledge of the actnal cost to 
Government of all these matters; but it seems quite certain that in a 
W'ell-organized regiment or battery in India^ where there are many long 
weary hours to pass, and where it is good to find useful easy employment 
for as many oIEcers and men as possible, economy would result, and 
extra comfort would be ensured, if the lighting of barracks was under 
regimental arrangements. 

But — 

3 »f, an allowance for purchase of lamps upon arrival in India (they 
■would soon be brought from England with the regiment) must he made ; 

%ndlii, a monthly allowance for their maintenance and hanging and 
purchase of oil or candles. 

The eontraot for pnnkha-pnlling also always induces lively competi- 
tion, which shows it must he a " good thing.^' So again a good com- 
manding officer would probably make a better hnnderbns if entirely in- 
dependent than as at present. 

Tlie same argument would apply to bedding, and I imagine also to 
the supply of tea, sugar, salt, rice, &c., whilst a large amount of corre- 
spondence would he saved and wholesome competition introduced, and 
necessarily a number of intermediate issuers and officials of various kinds 
at present in the employment of Government would be also saved. But, 
then, on a campaign out of India these things would have to be supplied 
as in Europe. 

Would it not he possible ■to have barrack furniture supplied by con- 
tract to regiments on hire by Native contractors, and save Government 
the present enormons barrack establislunent ? 

The demand should soon create the supply. 

Work punkhas by machinery; tatties might he discontinued in 
barracks. IVIy experience is that the men do not take the trouble to 
keep them properly wetted. We get on without them at Sialkot very 
well. 

At the recommendation of the principal veterinary surgeon, 4 inches 
of sand is ordered to be laid do'wn in permanent stables and 4 inches of 
arable soil in the open horse standings ; these ore supplied from a 
distance at a considerable expense by the Public Works Department, and 
removed as they become soiled. I o&red to keep up the supply myself 
of dry earth, which is all that is neeessaiy, hut the principal veteri- 
nary surgeon insisted on sand and arable soil respectively. I have my 
oivn private carts, and my plan would have cost nothing ; but sand is 
only procurable at a distance, and I don't know “ arable ■” from any other 
soil ; common clean dry earth would of course be equally efficacious. 

I can only suggest the larger use of powerful thermantidotes instead 
of punkhas. I think all beds should be iron; wooden 'cots are too 
frequently condemned, and a great source of expense ; they are moreover 
very dirty. 

See answer to question 9. 

No ; and I trust no redaction in the number of lights now allowed 
■will he decided on. Bai-raok-rooms are cheerless enough -without reduc- 
ing them to their former darkness. I believe every possible economy 
of labor has been eSeoted in the arrangement of punkhas ; and I can- 
not see how fewer men are to pull the sots. The allotment of barrack 
furniture and bedding is, if anything, -too low already ; and I cannot 
call -to mind any article of petty supply to batteries admitting of reduc- 
tion. 


Captain A. D. Anderson, Royal The present means of obtaining grass for Government horses is unsatis- 

factory, difficult for the grass-cutters and unjnst for the land-owners. 

• The question is one of yearly increasing importance, is constantly 
brought forward iu all parts of India by complaints from the tillers of 
the soil, and must sooner or later he taken up by Governmdnt aud provided 
for. Ultimately, I feel certain there will only be a choice of two rvaj-s 

' of meeting cur requirements ; — 

(1) Through the dommissariat buying and contracting in tljo 
public markets. 

(2) By Government -taking up tracts of land within reach of canton- 

• ments, settling grass-cutters on them, and going in for the cultivation 
of grass and hay. 

The results -to be obtained from plan No. 2 (as may he shown from 
experiments at Bangalore) are so successful, the yield and quality of the 
grass and hay are so much improved, and the economy over the present 
' system so marked, that should the committee deem it worthy of consid- 

eration, I 'will he glad to lay a paper on it before them. 
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Cuptnin Q. C. Bayloy, llojal Not ns I'CgardE barracks and matters connected witb iliem. 
Artillory. 


18. Could not petty harraolc repairs and maintenance ol barraclc furniture, &o,, 
bo provided for regimentaliy by fixing a maximum allowance within which the officer 
commanding might sanction expenditure ? 


BrJEndlor-Ocnoral 0 . G. Arlintli. 
hot, Inspector-General, Koynl ArtU* 
lery for India. 

Colonel A. n. Alnrnir, Uepniy 
Adjutnnt-Gcnoral, Iloyal Artillciy 
In Indio. 

Colonel e n. O. Krans, Com- 
manding Itoyul Artillery, Alccrut 
nirision. 


Colonel n. Strorcr, Commandinf: 
ISoyal ArUIleiy, Tliayctniyo. 


Colonel A. C. Joluison, Iloyal 
Horse Artillery. 


riientcnont-Colonol J. Taylor, 
Commanding Iloyal Artillery, Sty* 
sore nlvision. 


rdontonant-Ooloncl J. Kctchcn, 
Boyal Artillery. 


Major Bertie HoliaTt, Boyal 
Artillery, Idilitary Sccrctaiy to Uia 
Grace the Goremor of Madras. 


Major H. C. Ijorrcs, Commanding 
I Battery Ist Brigade, Boyal 
Artillery. 

Major d. Haughton, l-8th Brl. 
gade, Itoyol Artillery. 


Major E. T. Hnme, Commanding 
C Battery C Brigade, Boyal Horse 
Artillery. 


Major W. ly. Mnrdoob, Com- 
manding E-A, Boyal Horse Artil- 
lery. 


Major T. M. Hnzelrigg, Con 
mandmg E-Srd. Boyal ArtaBery. 


I Uiiiilr this could bo done tvllb ndvant.igo. 


I do not tbinlt Ibis would bo found to answer, J think the volun- 
tary contract system the I>cst : viilc my reply to cjUGEtion 10, paper A. 

I am opposed in the inlcrc.ots-o£ Govcminent to the principle of 
fixed maximum allownuccs; fori almost invariably find, try what I 
may, Ibat the same liccomc normal rales, nnd rather naturalij' so; for," 
lei once tlio maximum allowance be found insiiilioiont for any fixed 
jieriod and a demand made upon private rc.sonrces to make good the defi- 
cifiiey, and through dread of any repetition thereof it will c.atisc the 
maximum to be demanded for all future time. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, that these repairs, being provided regimcnlally, would rcsidt in a 
saving. 

I consider that it might I>e done by some corps, but that it would be 
unecrlain, depending upon the number and good behaviour of the skilled 
workmen. 'I'he non-commissioned officers might not wish to bo em- 
ployed in this manner. 

1 Ihinli a large saving to Government would .neeruo by placing petty 
barrack repairs and maintenance of barrack furniture in the bands of 
ilio officer commanding, even if the maximum allowance limiting the 
expondtluro was vci 3 ' liberal. I also think it would place the ns'sess- 
mciit of barrack damages on a much more satisfaetori' footing. 

Yes; and the system would do away with mneb annoyance, and bring 
benefit to the men themselves, ns most likely barrack damages would then 
bo brought homo to the pcrpotralors. 

No. — The commanding officer has too much to attend to as it "is, 
but besides Ibis would lead to endless disputes on the relief of troops. 
The present plan is more satisfactory in every way. 

I quite think that a maximum nllowance for such Bcrviecs would be 
a very good move. Many things would be done without, or made to 
last longer than now, when the demands on the public works and bar- 
rack dopnrtiriente are not spccirically limited. 

Some of the allowance might be paid to commanding officers, who 
will undertake to get the work done by corps arrangements nnd so keep 
the money in the family. 

Ilcpnirs to fumiluro might bo executed in regimental voluntary 
workshops to a great extent, if soldiers will work at moderate rates ; nnd 
whitewashing and similar work not requiring skilled labor might be 
done by many of the followers, when they can be spared from their pro- 
per avocations, who will be glad to earn Bometbiug to supplement their 
pay at low rales of daily labor. 

Such a system of annual repair allowance would probably enable the 
discharge of a portion of the' subordinate supervising establishments of 
the departments concerned, as well ns the discontinuance of much hired 
labor. 

Yes, with advantage I think, provided uniformity was observed. 


I think so, decidedly. Sappers are as good soldiers and as soldier- 
like as any in the service, and their time is mainly spent at manual 
lahor. Useful work at any trade is good for a soldier, idthongh his 
drill should be greatly curtailed by it. 

"Yss, certainly they could, and with ad vantaM both to the State and 
the soldier. 

Yes; petty barraek repairs and the maintenance of hnrraok furniture 
oauld be so provided for. 

No. Work could hardly he performed satisfactorily. 
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SitajoT tUo Hon'Ij'lo A. StowarA 
Comxnan^ng^ I-C, Eoyal Hoifft 
ArtUleiy. 


Major C, E. Kairne, Eoyal Horso 
Artillery. 

Major P. Fitzgerald. Gallweyf 
Boyal Artillery. 


Major W. H. 3?oblC} Eoyal Artil- 
lery, 

Major "W. R» C. Brough, Eoyal 
AitUlory. 


Tt appears to me tliat the Executive Engineer in. charge of the bar- 
racks ooiild do this -with the assistance of the artificers and "workmen in 
a regiment. But great difficulty would he found in giving and taking 
over barracks and assessing damages^ &o., if the commanding offi- 
cer received the allowance for maintenance and repairsj as proposed in 
the question. 

Yes ; I think it would be a good plan. 

1 am unable to "answer this question j but I can testi:fy that there 
seems to be a constant state of repair existing in most barracks, and 
gangs of coolies are constantly employed about them. 

See answer to question 0. 

I do not think so — at least with artillery, where a tradesman is 
always employed as an artificer ; and these artificers already have their 
hands full. 


Captaia "W. liiiw, Commandingr 
C.&ud, Hoyal ArtiUery. 


Captain d. C. ]Ka;flcy. IS-Stli, 
Itojnl Artillery. 


The battery wheeler says he could not do it at the rates of the public 
works department tender, which I got for him to compare, if he 
had to provide his own materials, such as glass, &o. 

No donht such a plan is possible ; hut I consider it in the highest 
degree undesirable, at all events as regards the artillery. The com- 
manding officer has already (at all events the commanding officer of a 
battery) far too many "things to look after withont undertaking any 
such addition to his duties. 


19 . Wliat do you consider to be the results of. experience in the "working of 
the r>^p fl^cn.^ and hospital system as practised generally in. India ? 


BTigadicr-Gonoral C. G. Arlmtli- My Opinion is, that a ss'stem well adapted to the requirements 
not, Inspcotor-Goneral, Eoyal Artil- pf a large force at home rci^uires oonsiderahle modifications to render 
• it suitable to this coimtry. Even when there is a large force in the 

field, it is usually so dispersed, that the system of base hospitals can 
^ with difficulty he worked. In deciding on a medical and hospital sys- 

tem for India, epidemics of cholera, which unfortunately are so frequent, 
' must be taken into consideration. Dispersion is then tbe order, not 

concentration. When a station is attacked, the troops are dispersed 
and much depends not only on the zeal and ability of the regimen'tal 
medical officer, but also on his personal knowledge of the men and the 
influence he has acquired over them. 


Calimcl A. H. Morray, D^uty 
Adjuiunt-Gcncnil, Eoyal Artillery 
ia India. 


Colonel C. It. O. Evans. Coni- 
inanding Eoj"al Artillery, Mcernt 
Ulvisiou. 


Iiieutcnnnt.Coloncl J. lUiylor 
Commanding Eoyal ArtiHory, My- 
eoro Eivision. 


Tjidutonant.Colonel J, Kctcbcn, 
Eoyal Artillery. 


Hardly satisfactory, I have always clung to, and my sympathies 
are with, the regimentol system, lilxpcrience of years in all parts of 
the world assures me tliat under the old system much good resulted 
owing to the rclaiions between the soldiers and the medical officers. 

I have always encouraged that confidence ; and from the perfect 
harmony which esd&ted between myself and the medical officer, much 
^od has resulted, not only in the pmvention of disease, but even in the 
interests of discipline. 

I am of the opinion that we must revert again to a modification of 
the regimental system as the best; but, as remarked in reply to question 
S, under heading Medical, paper A, I think we should have base 
hospitals w;Jicre feasible, in view to relieving those with the coi'ps in the 
field, and to keep the foixe as mobile iis possible. 

faith in tbe plea of those who urge the unification system 
for the sake of economy. Doubtless in outlay the latter is the 'cheapest ; 

1 consider that tbe saving of soldiers and the good effect on health 
as also, as before stated, the prevention of disease, under 
the old system, would, if it could be calculated, more than counterbalance 
its mcrcased expense. 

"Hiere is no doubt a very considerable saving could be effected 
by the establishment of general hospitals at large stations, and by lessen- 
ing the large prejwnderance of senior medical officers on high pay 
through introducing a proper proportion of junior officers. 

^ opinion the present system docs not work so well as 

the old one under which, for the most part, every battery had its own 
doctor permanently posted to it, who thus became acquainted with 
every man, his habits and constitution. 

As far as 1 have seen, late changes have all been in the. wrong 
aii*eefcion. Tlie doctor, like everybody else in camp or barmcks, should 
bo under the commanding officer, and his not being bo has hurt diGcip- 
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lie slionld be a component part o£ a b.ntlciy. He never -was inter- 
fered \vilh in bis prcfusriptions for llic stele j Snd Ibat should bo llic only 
point jn wliicli ho could claim exemption from interference. 

In three mouths under the preseut system, 1 have had three different 
medical ofl’icers in medical charge of my battery ; and on one occasion of 
relief between two of them they never even saw each other, one went 
before the otlicr came, nllhottgh at the time there were many sick. No 
explanation of cases t^k place I They certainly" have no interest of the 
old kind in a battery, and the commanding otiiccr has almost nothing 
to say to them. They make their own arrangements, and are responsible 
to their ou"n superiors only". There is one marked exception to this 
rule. The battery commanrling officer is now made responsilde for all the 
medical ofneer’s errors of account. Aithongli' lie (the commanding 
. olficcr) aetnally' knows nothing about tlicm, they are always submitted 
under the signature of the mc(iic.al ofTiecr ; and iiy present rules the com- 
mauding ofllccr must pay to tbc medical olTieer tbc amount be claims each 
mouth on his hospital pay" list. Jint if the medical ofliccr is removed, 
say to England, and an error in fth pay list be discovered iiy- the pay 
department, tlio money' is demanded from the battery' commanding 
officer 1 And then be is required to recover it from the medical officer. 

(Tlio artillery divisionai j»ri“on accounts are also in like manner 
thromi upon a battery coinmiinding officer, although he has no possible 
w.ay of knowing wliotber they arc correct or not. 

TIicsc arc not mere formal responsibilities. At this moment I am 
out of jioeket by a inedicnl officer's error of account; and after two 
years’ tedious correspondence, I have within the last few weeks recovered 
a rclrenchmcut against the I?cshnwar Dirhioual Prison Fund Account, 
for which I was in no way responsible; but these accounts are ordered 
to be submitted through tome battery pay' list, and with the above 
unfair result 1 Tltesc accounts should not pass tlirougk a battery’ eom- 
- manding officer at all ; they should he submitted direct to the pay 

dcinirliuciit, by the properly responsible officers.) 

Major ncriio nolnrt, Hoyal I understand that practically tbc regimental system is still in force, 
i^v^foforMatoJ. ’ insomuch Hint the one or more medical officers attacked to a corps have 
tkcir separate regimental work in distinct hospitals and wards, but with 
the disadvantage that they are liable to be sent away on any call when 
the surgeon-general is obliged by paucity of officci’s to equalize the estab- 
lishments, and that tlio corps tbey arc attached to feel the tic is only a 
temporary one, anil the officers tlicrosclvos have little interest, beyond 
the professional honor of doing their duty'. 


Major H. C. Lc^rcs, Commond' 
ingr 1 UattcTT let Brigade, Royal 
s&Killerj. 


Lbijor E. T. Htuno, Command- 
ing C Battery C Brigado, Royal 
Horse ArtiUory. 

Major IVI W* Mtxrdocli, Com- 
manding E-A) Royal Horse 
ATtilleiy. 


Major T, M. Hazelrigg, Com* 
mond&ig E-3rd> Royal A^illcijs 


Hon’blo A. Steivar 


The interior economy of the system is of course best laiown to the 
doctors tliemsolves. I can only’ say that the system itself has many 
abusers in the army, both amongst the medical profession and oiitsideis ; 
and lienee I conclude the results arc not eminently satisfactory. I 
do not pretend to say’ what are its weak points, if there are any-. AVhat 
I had chiefly to find fault with was the doolies were too heavy for the 
men who had to carry them, or the men were not properly’ trained. 
The carriage was bad and insufficient ns a rule. I hcara complaints 
of want of drugs ; and it is a common wish in the army that the old 
syslom could bo readopted, and medical officers once more become 
regimental. 

The arrangements of b.aso and ficla hospitals appeared organized 
on a sound basis ; but the medical officers did not appear to have siiffi- 
oieut means at their disjiosal. Had there been any’ severe fighting, 
I am quite sure the means were inadequate, both as regards conveyance, 
stores, and hands, 

I consider that it has proved a failure. 

TOio medical sy’stem ns at present worked in India may he economical ; 
but it is unpopular with every one concerned, and ns far as I can judge 
does not work well. 

It must bo bad when medical officers have to be so continually sent 
from place to place in ordinary pence time. 

Not having been in Afghanistan, 1 cannot say how it worked there. 

In cantonments, as far as I Itnow, sick are always treated in regi- 
mental hospitals, which system cannot be improved upon. In Afghnn- 
irtan men, if kept in regimental hospitals, drew rations, so that all hut 
the most trivial cases were sent for treatment to the field hospitals. I 

not lilm the sy’stem ; but I do not see how it could bo improved upon 
without adding largely to regimental baggage. 

It wus extravagant, as far as the artillery was ooneerned. The 
surgeon in charge of a battery had no medicine to treat even ordinary 
trivial cases of sickness, and was obliged to send them to the base 
hospitol, where they were under doctors who did not know them or their 
constitutions, and who were probably hardworked, whilst the battery 
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Major C. P. KainiB, Eoyal 
Horta Aitillety. 


STajov P. Fiiagerald Gallwey, 
Eoyal Artillery. 


Major TV. H. Eobla, Eoyal 
Artillery. 


surgeon lind aotliing to do after the rooming attendance of those sick. 

It might have been different if we had been moving instead of being 
nearly stationary j but I think the old system more snitable for the 
^English army, and it was more poplar with all ranksj surgeons 
included. 

Of conrsej base hospitals would also be necessary as well as regi- 
mental when upon service in the field. 

- Nothing could be better or more liberal than the regimental system 
as practised in Xndia^ andj as far as I saw the base and field hospitals^ 
worked well during the late operations. 

As a matter of eeonomyj general hospitals must be better for canton- 
ments j but it is absolutely necessary, both in justice to the men and as 
a true economy in preventing malingering or shirking, that one medical 
officer should remain with each corps. 

Without pretending to know much of the matter, I may say that, 
from all I have seen and heard, the general hospital system is the 
only one which can hold for service, and seemed to work well in the 
last campaign. 

See answer to question 9. 


itajor TV. E. C. Brongli, Eoyal 
ArtiUoiy. 




In this country at no station that I have yet served at has the 
central or general hospital system been in force. Barracks are 
necessarily scattered; and, from the cjcposure the sick might have to 
undergo, and the sudden course of many diseases, I think the system 
unsuited to the mass of Indian stations. Under the present medical 
system, an officer of the department is permanently attached to each 
regiment, who can see to everything being ready for any emergency 
likely to arise, and who will {that immense benefit to the service) know 
something of the men. A battery of artillery, though often nearly as 
strong, is in a measure left to chance. In my own battery some 600 
human beings during the recent outbreak of cholera, and when in 
cholera camp, had their medical officer taken away for duty elsewhere 
(he was supposed to have joined the battery permanently after a sncees- 
sion of five different medical officers in pis. months). I<Vesh oases 
ocourred, and the battery was ordered, and did march, to a camp of then 
healthy men for the sake of medical attendance. I cannot speak in 
praise of a system which has apparently left the medical department 
inefficient from short-handedness. I had not the honor to be present 
during the recent operations in Afghanistan. 

(19, 39.) I believe the field hospitals as compared with the regimental 
system to be the better of the two, as likely to allow of smaller establish- 
ments and followers being taken into the field, to admit of more control 
over the working of the medical arrangements, and to free the troops 
themselves from a portion of what I call necessary impediment. All that 
the fighting line requires are dandies sufficient to carry 2 or 3 per cent., 
for a day’s march or to the field hospital, and their proportion of 
steetohers to carry men out of action, with a junior medical officer or 
apothecary to administer the most every-day reqnirements of medicine, 
&O.J serious oases being moved at once to the field hospital. I would, 
therefore, attach to each battery oue apothecary, giving him a propor- 
tion of medicines (to bre.ak up into three ports with the different 
divisions of the battery when separated) and one tent, all packed on 
ponies or mules. T/te blot in medical arrangements in India, I submit 
with all deference, is the doolie. It was a necessary evil of countries 
.^thout roads. _ No other country in the world uses it ; and in India 
though roads, railways, and wheeled oarringos have nigh driven it out of 
the field, still the military stick tenaciously to it. Its acoompaniment 
too, ei^t beavers to carry one sick man requiring to be fed, guarded, 
very often themselves doctored and carried, render the system on tlie 
Ime of mai-ch an encumbrance of the greatest magnitude. There was 
nothing on the whole road from Sukkur to Khelat-i-Ghilzai to have 
prevented any orffinary spring cart ambulance from accompanying the 
troops. The saving in cost would have been great, while the gain of 
emoieimy by redueing followers and facilitating transport would have 
j greater. It struck me also as an outsider that the poroeutao'o 
ot sick for whom carriage was provided must have been unnecessar3y 
large ; tor doolies and dandies were found spare and utilized for all sorts 
° while, when filled with sick, the occupants were chieflv 

foUowors. , . ■' 


I am inclined to uphold tiie unification system; but I think it mio-Lt 
he miproved by permanently (or for a given term of years) attachino- 
S”?. ^^gi^ont. If the two medical servieeS 
British and Indian, could he ^aced under one head in every station. 
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brjprndo, district, or division (in tlic ramo vray^ as all the troops, Tvhetlicr 
British or Nnlivo, arc subject to tlic same' anlliority, i.e., that of the 
general or other ofTiccr commanding), a fnrllier improvement might bo 
cifcctcd. Of course, I am not speaking of medical oflicers holding civil 
charges. I also think that, on the outbreak of a war, a depOt for 
medicines, surgical appliances, &c., should l)c at once formed at the base 
of operations, from which all the hospitals of the troops employed on 
that particular expedition might bo supplied. 


20. State your views as to the cflicicncy of the arrangements in cantonmonls and 
on field service for the transijort o£ the sick both in personnel and maicricl. 


I3rig(icVicr*Gcncral O. Q. At1>\iUi« 
Initpoctor-Qciicral, Jtojrnl Ar. 
ii!lci 7 for ludla. 


Colonel A» H. Mnrmj, Depnt; 
A<15tttant'Gcucml» Artlilcr;' 

Sn India. 

Colonel C. 11. O. lilvanst Cotn- 
xnandiog Iloyal Artillery, Atccrut 
Divlsiou. 


The Fj-slcm of transport for the sick in cantonments must depend to 
a grc.at extent on the hospital system. "With regimental hospitals the 
doblic is perhaps the best; hut wilh general hospitals one or more 
ambulances would proh.ably answer betier, supjdcmcnted however by a 
few regimental doolies for the immediate conveyance of urgent eases. 
On field Eorvieo doolies should be reduced to a minimum ; and tbero 
sliould bo ninlmlanees, camel Imjawahs, and mule litters, varying in pio- 
X>orlion according to the nature of the counlrj'. 

X have not snflicient cxiicricncc to venture an opinion on this 
subject. 

X think the present arrangements admirably suited to the country 
and its capabilities. 


Liratonant-CidoncI J. Ketchen, In eanlonmcnls efllcicnt. On field serx'iee, as far as my cspcrlcncc 
BoyalArtdlcry. (vory little) goes, efficient also. 


IlTajar Bertie IToTnrt, Boyai Ar- 
tillery, Military Seerctaty to Uie 
Grace tile Gorernor of Madras. 


_ Major H. O, lioircs. Command* 
A^ll 1st Brigade, Boyal 


1 think the arrangements for the transport of sick in cantonments are 
not susceptible of change in view of safe economy. There must ahvays 
be some transport present with every corps ou a parade away from 
baiTaeks j and it is a question of expense and the nature of the country 
whether doolies or hosjiilal carts with hulloeks are the belter. The same 
reasons must govern the description of mnbuUnice on field service. 
Tlicre must, too, ho means of giving sick men air 'and change in tho 
evenings ; and for very serious cases doolies are absolutely necessary, just 
as they are on Eeiviec. 

The question of doolie-bearers is becoming serious, and must be faced, 
if the experience in this presidency of the impossibiliti* of making up an 
cslnblislimcnt on an emergeutw is to bo of any use. Travelling \>y palii 
having become almost cxUnct in most parts of Xndia owing to the 
improvement of eountiy roads and the introduction of railways, trained 
bearers can rarely be enlisted. To reduce the ordinary establishment of 
bearers would bo fatal. A rcscri'o of trained men whose services could 
be utilized in camp and cantonment in otlicr ways would bo more to the 
point. X'he caste-bcarcrs arc, to my dxpcricncc, and as I have always 
heal'd, about the most honest hard-workers in the country in each presi- 
dency, and are worth their pay. 

1 do not see that the material now in use, as the result of many 
years' experience, can lie improved for cantonment serviee, vie., hospital 
carts and doolies. Out of many proposals for the improvement of the 
latter for field service, probably one to lighten it, with duo regard to 
protection from bent and rain, and tbc necessity of its having feet, so 
that it can bo put down trith a patient in it or act as a bed if required, 
may well bo adopted. 

Yes j I thiuk it would bo more efficient were a proportion of the 
spare horses of cavalry regiments and batteries kept • together in a 
dcp6t onfield service; though I doubt much direct oconomj*, and I doubt 
any indirect economy, as tlio horses arc not likely to bo so well cared 
for ; but it will often be a relief to a corps not to have unnecessary 
horses and followers present, and there will not bo tho same commis- 
sariat demand for gram, &c., in tho front. 

X would recommend, however, that such a depdt should ho an ag- 
gregation of regimental dop&ts wbiob could be easily separated, and that 
any equalization of such dcp6ts or transfer from one to the other should 
only be done by order of superior authorities, v/s., the general of cavalry 
and the colonel commanding tho artillery. 

The arrangements in cantonments seem to meet the case. It is on 
service where the difficulty is met. In tho Bombay presidency there 
seem to be but few doolie-bcnrcrs ; and in tho last expedition tliose sent 
were inexperienced and unfit for the work. Ambulance wagons, such as 
those given in cantonments, could not have travelled- I am told they 
are unsatisfactory; the bullocks giveu to draw them are too small; they 
get along with great difficulty, and jolt and tiro tho oeenpants much. 



Major E. T. Humo, ComtftOSV^ng 
C "Battery C Biigadcj Koyal Horse 
ArHllcry* 

Major W. W# Murdoch, Coro- 
■mftnfling E’A, Hoyul 1ED>xso Artil- 
lery. 


Major T. M. Hoxjdrig^, Com- 
Toanding E-8rd, Eoyal AxtiUeiy. 


Major tho Hon'hle A. Stexrort, 
Commaudiug X-C, Eoyal Horse 
ArtiUcty. 


Major C, P. Hnime, Boyal Horso 
Artillery. 


Major P. Piizgcrald Oalltrey, 
Boyal ArtlUery, 


hlajor "W. H. Nohle, Boyal Ar- 
tillery. 

Major "W. B. C. Brough, Boyal 
Artillery. 


Captain A. I). Anderson, Boyal 
Aitnieiy. 

Captain G. C. Bayley, XS-8th, 
Boyal Artillciy. 
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I consider that the aiTangements are the best possible both in can- 
tonments and in the field. 

The present arrangements in cantonments for the transport of the 
sick are good and efficient. 

Never having been on field service, I prefer to leave suggestions on 
this bead to be made by those that have. 

In cantonments arrangements suffice ; in the field ambnlanoe carts 
might be used for slight cases'; though 1 imagine that, taking into con- 
sideration cost of horses^ hamess and carts, and pay of drivers, they 
would he more espensive than doolies and dandies, and probably not so 
comfortable for the sick. 

New means of transport are much required. The enormous force of 
doolie-hearers (when doolies are the only means of transport) would 
cripple the movements of an army anywhOTc, 

Surely suitable spring-vans, with light moveable covering, could be 
introduced, at any rate for a large proportion of the sick and wounded. 
In Afghaiustan I weighed the clothes of the Native followers given 
them in addition to their own clothes. They weighed 17 lbs. Each man^s 
lotah and cooking things weighed at least 4 lbs. more. We met empty 
doolies returning to brmg up sick between the Khyber and Dakka in the 
month of dune. These men's bundles filled the doolies. There were sis: 
heavers to each, so that they were cariying at least 126 lbs. (or 1 cwt. 
14 lbs.) in addition to the weight of the doolie, besides the clothes they 
were wearing, and I suppose their food also. 

Xu cantonments the transport of sick is simple, and is done in the 
most economical manner ; while on service, so long as doohe-bearers can 
he proonredj I cannot think there could be n more efficient method de- 
vised. "When the time arrives that doolie-hearers shall he no longer pro- 
onrable, mule amhnlanoes should be substituted for service in the hills, 
wheeled carts in the plains; but nothing will ever do so well as the doolie 
for a wounded man. The supply of the material should he carried on by 
the transport train, which 1 hope will he introduced. 

"With the varied conditions of servioe for Indian armies, I don’t 
think it would ho possible to substitute any other system of transport 
for the sick for the present doolie carriage j hut I think the number of 
these articles and the number of kahars allowed (certainly at the com- 
mencement) in the late campaign were excessive ; and throughout the 
operations the kahars were much more employed in other duties (coolie 
work in fact) than in their own. 

See answer to question 9. 

The arrangements for transport of sick in cantonments appears most 
efficient ; and I cannot suggest a better conveyance than the doolie and 
kahars. But all the present moveable column kahars are not necessary ; 
and a regimental estabiishment under the medical officer, and which &e 
commanding officer would have full authority to increase or decrease on 
his recommendation, would perhaps he much less costly and equally effi- 
cient, making a species of hospital service corps for India. In war time 
for the conveyance of convalescents to the base hospitals mule or camel 
litters would be useful ; hut the want of roads bars the employment of 
wheeled cairiage for this purpose. Eor actual field-work doolies and 
hearers cannot, I do think, he improved on ; hut for service across the 
frontier, Inil hearers might be employed. These men would, it suitably 
clad, probably stand the exposure and cold well. 

See answer to question 19. 

The present arrangements appear to he fairly efficient, hut I think 
some improvement might he made in the following ways — ■ 

(0) by having one standard pattern doolie for all India. 

(1) by substituting ambulance wagons drawn by horses or mules for 
doolies wherever practicable. At present the conveyance of seven sick 
or wounded men requires seven doolies and 43 doolie-bearers ; but the 
work could he done oy one ambulance wagon dm-wu by two animals, and 
with one driver and one other attendant. Now two horses or mnlcs and 
two Natives would, I should think, be far cheaper than 43 doolie-hearers. 
Tho amhnlancc would take up far less space along a road than seven 
doolies would. At the enmo time, I am quite aware that doolies could 
not he entirely replaced by ambulances, there being many places where 
a doolie could go and a wheeled carriage could not. 
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21. Do you not oonsitlcv tlial in field service it wnld Ije 130111 more efficient and 
economical if tlioro ivci’e ivitli cacli division a troop or dcp6t of spare lioi'scs for cavaliy 
and artiilciy, instead of cacli caA'alry regiment or battcj-y of artillery having a largo 
numher of spare horses attached ? 

Coionoi A. II. Mnrmy, neputy Noj Kcc corrcspondoTicc alinclicd^ saailccd A. 

Acljntant-Qcncra1> iCoyai Arlillcrj 
in India. 


A 

No. SCOlK.j dnied. Simla, SSnd May 1S79. 

From — CoLOjrnt. H. K. Buiisn, o.n., Secrotaiy to tlieOovt. of India, Mililaiy Department, 
To — Tlie Adjulanl-Gonei'.'il in India, 

"Witli reference to your letter No. 3219, " R. A. in India," dnied the 12tli April 1S79, and 
previous con'espondonce, 1 am directed to request iliai, under tlie orders of His IJxcoIlcncy the Com- 
mander-in-Chiof, the question may he considered whether, in Heu of having a large proportion of iqiaro 
horses with batteries and rcginicnf s, it might not he more expedient, in future military operations, to 
limit the number of spare horses with corps and to have a small remount troop or depOt with an army 
in the field, which could feed the cavalry and artillery ns circumstances required, tliis depdt hcAng 
cither with the field force or in. the line of cowmnmeation, and moving forward as the troops advanced. 


No. 5111, dated Simla, SlslMny 1879. 

Memo, from — CoMi'Si:!. A. II. Mukuav, Deputy Adjutant-General, Royal Arlilleiy in India, 
To — The Adjutant-General in India. 

Forwarded for favor of dispos.al as a general qnc.stion. 

2. As regards the royal artillery, it is ahsoliilcly necessary that the numher of spare horses at 
present allowed should at all times vcinaiu with hattorics for the following rrai^ons : — 

(a) It frequently happens on the march that the services of every available horse are required on 
an emergonoy at a moment's notice, for ineroasing tho draught power in diflicult places, 
rcplaeing animals tired out, or injured, &c., S:c. j_if therefore tho spare horses were kept 
witli tho remount troops, which would necessarily be in tho rear, they would not ho 
nvailablo at the very time they were most needed. 

{h) It has been found during tho recent campaign that tho present mirahcr of spare horses is not 
. sulficicnt. 

(e) It is dosirahlc that tho spare horses should ho under the care and control oS the rcgimentiil 
ofiicors for whoso use they arc intended, and Avho arc rosponsihlo that their batteries arc at 
all times cfiicicnt in ovciy particular. 

(rf) It is tho custom throughout the British army for the qiarc horses to remain with corps, and it 
would appear dcsirahlc, instead of allotting them to remount troops, to “ decentralize ” ns 
much as possible, so as to render each unit complete in itself. 

3. Under these oiroumslanccs, undersigned sees no advantage in the proposed change, hut is on 
tho contrary of opinion that the cfilcicney of batteries would be seriously niTcctcd Ihorehy, and Govern- 
ment wovdd he put to tho expense of a special ostnblislunent of officers, &c., to carry out duties now 
performed regimentally. 


Colonel C. 12. O. E\’an8, Com- 
manding Hoyal Artillcij, Meerut 
ision. 


Colonel H. Strover, Commanding^ 
Royal Artillery, Thayctniyo. 


Colonel A. C. Jolinson, Royal 
Qorso Artillery. 


Isientenant-Coloncl J. Tnylor, 
Couunandinj? Royal ArtUlcry, My- 
sore Dnisioii. 


wiicii-gaiis, (SC. Xiurmg tho mutimoa the battery 1 ser\'ed was consider- 
““V its strength in horses, and yet wo found use for them all, and 
would have found ourselves crippled without them. 


I do not advocate this change. 

In conclusion on this paper, I would heg to state that I am not at 
all prepared to admit that the cost of the British array in India, consid- 
ering its paramount importanec, is, when compared with other depart- 
ments in this country, in nny way ostrevagant ; while, on tho • other 
hand, I cannot attempt to defend the syslem by which 1 see a Native 
Tcglinont olfieci'cd by five field officers, one captain and one subaltern, 
as being otherwise than extravagant. 

I consider that it would ho very much hotter in every way if the 
horses wore kept up to their proper work ; that they should be in a troop 
or dcp6t for spare horses away &om the regiments or batteries.' 

Certainly not. As spare horses may bo regnired at a moment’s 
noticQ to rcplaeo casualties in action or from accidents on tho march, 
their place is with the battery ; clsowliero they would be useless except 
as a reserve. The number of spare horses wiUi a hatteiy is by no means 
excessive. 

No; I think that tho number of spare horses allowed 'to a hatteiy 
should always remain with it. They are thus on the spot to supply 
casualties as they occur ; moreover, if the marching should he continuous 
and severe, j-on can relievo horses on tho first signs of over-fatigue. 
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l/ifinton&nti-Cdloiicl J. KctcUenj 
Kojsl Aii^ezy. 

Major "S., C* XiOwcs, CoTninaTiding 
I BafcteT 7 lst} Brigade, BoyaLArtil- 
lory. 


Major E. T. Hume, CommauAmg 
O Battery C Brigade, Boyal HorsO 
Arf^lexy. 

Major “W. 'W. Murdoch, Com- 
manding B-A, Boyal Horse AxtU- 
Zery. 

Major T. M. Hardrigg, Com- 
manding E-8rd, Boyal Art&ery. 


No. — -li would not be so efficient or so satisfactory as the present 
plan^ nor do I think it would be even as cheap. 

Speaking for myself, I should very much prefer having my own 
spare hoi*sos to look after. A I’eserve of spai'e horses over and above 
the recognized number attached to regiments and batteries would un- 
doubtedly be a good thing. 

No ; I certainly do not consider that such an arrangement would 
conduce to either greater efficiency or economy. 

Yes 1 .1 think it would be both more economical and efficient for there 
to bo a dep6t of spare horses, but they must he trained horses, or they 
would be little or no good. 

No. — ^The system might work in cavalry; though I should fancy 
horses would not be so well looked after. 

It certainly would not work iii artillery, where capahilities of every 
horse ought to be thoroughly known. Many a bad gall is saved by 
taking horses out of draught as soon as possible after a rub is observed, 
and this could not be done unless spare horses were close up to the batteiy. 

Sattcries ought to have spare horses without harness, as well os spare 
horses with harness. 


Major fho Hoii’ble A. StoTvari, 
Comnumding X-C, Royal Horso 
AxtiUery. 


Major C. F. Kairao, Royal Horso 
Artillery. 


The extra spare horses do hamper a hatteiy, hut, if detached, they 
should have one Native to each of them, and a trustworthy non- 
commissioned officer of the regiment or battery for every 26 to 30 horses ; 
and although all spare horses of the division might he kept together, 
under one officer, with farrier, shoeing-smith, &o., still they shordd 
belong to tlie battery or regiment upon whose strengtli they would he 
borne to supply casualties I do not thinlc a general service depOt 
would answer, and I question their remaining spare long. What 
general officer (short of cavriago, &o.) would allow, say, one hundred 
spare horses to remain idle and eating up his supplies daily ? 

This seems a suitable place to insert a question, which I do not know 
if the Commission would deem worthy of consideration. 

Would it bo possible to pay a vetaining-fee to Europeans and 
Natives for Government to have the call of their horses at a valuation, 
or for hire, under certain conditions, snob as these — 

(1) the horso to be passed by a committee as fit for service with 
artillery or cavalry ; 

(2) his descriptive roll to he made out ; age, &c., determined j 

(3) to ho attached for muster to a,regiment or batteiy ; 

(4') to he mustered monthly or quarterly ; 

(8) to obtain the retaining -fee at the end of each year upon certi- 
fioate of commanding officer of regiment to which he was attached for 
muster, that he was sound and sufficiently well fed to be fit for the 
service if requii'ed at a moment’s notice ? 

I think a similar arrangement might be made for transport animals. 

I do ‘not. 

The troops or depots suggested will require additional officers and 
men not compatible with the economy so freely urged in this paper. 
Where will spare horses he so well looked after as by those whose chief 
interest it is to keep them efficient, rix., those who will have to use 
them? lean see no single advantage in the plan proposed, except a 
saving of trouble to commanding officers and men of regiments and 
batteries. Being on leave, I have not gone into detail so much as I 
could had I bad my boolm of reference around me. 

It is perhaps out of the province of this paper to remark that I con- 
sider the very liberal free provision of rations made for Native troops 
and followers during the recent operations unneecssarj’’. 

I believe their sense of gratitude (if they have it at all) would have 
been as much excited if food had been provided at the usual current rate 
obtainable in the bazaars of India. 

The late gift roust have been an enormous expense to the State, and 
was, I believe, an excess of generosity which costs more and is less 
appreciated than a direct gift like hatta for instance. 


Major P, ntz^iald Gatlwcy, 
Boyal ArtUlciy. 


ilajor XV. H. KoMc, Royal 

Artillery 


No,- prefer io see tke liorscs looked after by tbeir O'wn regiments 
and batteries, A separate dep6t would entail an establishment. More- 
over, ^ far as tbc artillery^ is concerned, I look upon the number of 
™ire uOTses allowed on service as excessive, especially in a country like 
Afghanistan, where field artiUcry can only be employed very partiallv 
as compared with mountain batteries. - ^ ± j 


Certainly not for artiUciy. 

spare horses of a battery are required to be upon the 
emergencies, and, moreover, would probably not be so well 
after if they were away from the battery. 


spot in 
looked 
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Artillcrjr. 


Oiptain Vr, Iiaw, Comintiml!ng 
C-2ad, Bojal Artillery. 


Cftptaln A. 1). Anderson, Boynl 
Artillery. 
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Yes, (looiclodly, if iho lioi'KO*! nre trained ones; olUcrwiec it would be 
bettor to follow the present cluniBy and expeiiMve plan of sending nn- 
broltcn liorses to tlioir batteries and lot llio broalcing go on before Ibcir 
oerviec'S nre nctiinlly rc<piirod. I wonld, on war breaking out, increase 
tbo strength of each Iwtlery in the front division of the army for service 
by, sey, 5 per cent, of trained horses. Ainodcr.alo dcjiOt would then 
sntnee with tlio division j for tbo increase to tlic battery would enable 
relief to bo given to a horse on becoming sickly or weak till restored to 
strength. An immense number of horses renders a battery troublesome 
to move .arid diflicnil to feed ; nnd, ns seen in so many eases lately, 
the extra horses may never be required. 

I am not aware that regiments of eavaliy have any spare horses 
atlacbcd on service. Yor batteries of artillery they .arc absolutely 
necessary, wbclhor there is a divisional reserve or not. Extra horses 
imist frequently bo booked in nnd must be with their battery, and there 
must be ‘horses to replace casualties in teams in the field at once. There 
should bo a reserve for each nrmy-cor 2 is or division, but not with the 
division. The front depdt would in iny opinion be the best place 
for it. 

Batteries of artillery could never nlTord to go into the field without 
their spare horses. AVe all know that if n horse gets in any way tender 
on bis slioiildcr, back, legs, &c., sparing him from woi-k for a, fW days 
may save him (this has to be done evoiy day in batteries of artillery), 
while oontinnance at work generally ends in a break-down. The ex- 
periences of the batteries on the Kandahar Column will amjily bear out 
that without their spa\-e horses they would constantly have required to 
drop carriages. llad the horse artillery battery on that lino been 
required to make a forced morcli beyond Kbclat-i-Gliilzni, it coxild not 
have done so, in spite of all the spare horses lbc 3 ' bad, owing to general 
wcaknc.ss ill condition ^ and no fresh EUpjilj' could have reached them 
under two months from that time. That a dop6t of sjiare horses to 
raplaco casu.nllics would be an advantage, at the base of operations, to 
bo forwarded on with spare men ns rcqnirwl, there can bo no donl^. 
Four months from their start the horse artillei^' had lost 5S0 horses, the 
field bnUorics ; la to 15 per ballory ; but this should not bo done at the 
cost of the establishment of snare horses in battcrj- charge. 

In conclusion, I take the liberty of noting a few points that struck 
me on the mareli to and from KiicIat-i-Gbilzai. One of the last officers 
at work was the superintendent of the lino of communicnlions. I sub- 
mit lie slionld bo the first, with bis staff laid down beforolmnd, to bo 
filled up as rapidly ns possible nnd jnepared to endeavour to keep pace 
•witU the advance, in road-making, formation of depots, sanitation of 
comps, and the numberless duties that fall to liis lot. 

I believe it would be advisable to select a senior officer, second only 
to the general ofiiccr commanding the force. Anj-bow, give him full 
aullioriU' on the lino of communications, and place at first a regiment 
(Native cavalry for choice) at bis disposal, to bo spread out and extend- 
ed as the line lengthened, for general protection and military duties, 
and to be added to from the base as required. 

The wear and tear to all, bad a road been constructed at first on the 
Kandahar line, would have been sensibly lessened, while, as it was, each 
dotacliment found the road worse ilmn its predecessor had. Evoiy possi- 
ble arrangement in rear of the advancing main body should, if possible, 
be left to tbo officer in cliatge of .the communications, whose duly it 
would be to supply camp grounds with tradesmen from the locality'” or 
from tbo rear, to fix tbo Kcric-t, to arr.mgo for water-supply bj' local la- 
bor, to attend to sanitary arrangements, to eariy out in fact all that he 
deemed requisite for the safety and comfort of those ahead, and those 
coming on. 

The sanitation of camps, I •submit,'' should be part of the line of 
communications, ilms enabling troops to marah with tbo small- 
est possible establishments of sweepers, bildars, &o., and would, 
I think, lead to its being better done. An oiganizetl establishment of 
this sort on the line of eommunioation, let it bo over so drawn out, 
■would, I believe, put a stop to what one constantly saw, — officers in 
their anxiety to get to tbo front, leaving before properly relieved, mak- 
ing over order books, &o., to any one who would take them ; transport 
officers making over four bare walls nnd a table and chair, as the assist-- 
anco to be given to another relieving them of the charge of 40 to 60,000 
camels or pack animals; by all of wTiiob the good of the service must 
sufEcr.' 

In short, the work done under General Pbaj-ro’s .superintendence 
should have been commenced nnd with a will at the outset of the move- 
ment. 

Tlieie is yet another point where .-power was lost and labor wasted- 
supplies. It was evident to all that barley, bhoosa, firewood, and in 
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Captain G. C. 
BojaS Ariillerj, 


Baylcy, 13-8£h, 
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mimy places flour jranrcd in in aburidance at almost every camp ground 
on the andval of troops, and that at places rvliere dep&ts rrere fised, as 
Dadur, Quetta, Gnliatan Kaicz, Chaman and several smaUer stations, in. 
fact ■wherever a Government official -with authority to buy was posted, 
large stoves of these supplies were accumulated ; still at intermediate 
points, especially through the Bolan Pass, nothing was to ha found and 
everything had tb be carried. A political officer informed me that, had 
the order been given in time, ample supplies coold have been collected at 
each end of the Bolan Pass, and a very moderate-sized pony or mule 
train could hove di^ersed them at the different stations in the pass. 
What actually happened was this ; supplies were plentiful enough at 
Dadur, hut virtually none for the next eight marches to Quetta. Bach 
unit on arrival at Dadur with its full complement of carriage was 
ordered to indent on the transport for carriage for eight days' supplies, 
amounting, in the ease of one heavy battery, wiui its escort and 
followers, to 800 camels. These animals were laden -with barley, flour, 
bhoosa, kirby, and wood. The whole of the last three things were 
either eaten or -wasted in the first three or fopr days, and a large 
proportion of the extra carriage camels died before reaching Quetta 
from neglect and starvation. Exactly ■the same occurred from Gulistan 
Barez through the Gwaja Pass, and oue could not help ■the feeling 
that it seemed a pity officers could uot he despatched in advance in our 
own territory, and with the advanced force 3 across the frontier, to 
sweep together the resources of the eoimtry, and by a little preparation 
save all this labor and waste of transport power. 

I take the liberty of attaching a paper* from Captain E,. Wace, 
• T-j . j. Eoyal Artillery, Commanding No. Bombay 

1 e ppen . Mountain Battery, bearing entirely on the 

organization of the two Bombay mountain batteries. The subject is 
an important one and deserving of attention, for these two batteries 
are the only ones in India that approach the German plan of having four 
guns ready with power of iucteasing to six. ITnfortonately for them, 
however, the six guns ore given them ■with ammunition, &o., but no 
men or power to increase number of mules or ponies on outbreak of 
war ; they therefore go on service with four guns, Ica-ving the other 
two in store or arsenal. 

Captain Waee has, I think, -treated the subject in a sound and prao- 
ttoal way, advocating full establishments of men, with mules for four guns 
in peace time, and I feel assured that his scheme of some modification 
of it might, with advantage to the service, as well as economy to the 
State, he introduced, not only for all -the other mountain batteries, but 
for the whole force of artillery. 

Captain 'Waoe’s scheme shews an increase of expenditure for the Bom- 
bay mountain batteries (but they are admitted to be almost mefficient as 
regards their establishment) ; this would be more than eouuterhalanced 
by the sa-ving created by patting other mo-on-tain batteries on a 4i-guu 
footing in peace -time. They now have six. 

Decidedly so, y)rov!Jetf, and only jirovidedj that this depot of spare 
horses was suffioienOy large and was certain to ho forthcoming, say, 
shortly after the commencement of a war. I fear, however, that it 
would not be fortbeoming in time. But in any ease there must be some 
spare horses with every mounted corps. If the proposed horse depot 
were formed, it might relieve mounted corps of the care of sick or l aTne 
horses which might he transferred to it from time to time, either in ex- 
change for serviceable animals or not, as the case might be. See Wolse- 
ley’s Soldier's Pocket-book for furtber details on this subject. 


E. 

SAPPEKS AND MINERS, EOY^ ENGINEERS IN INDL.4, MILITARY WORKS, &o. 

1. . Is the present organization of the corps of sappers and miners in your presi- 
deacy such as 'to meet the xequirements of peace and -war ? 

I do not think that the Bengal sappers are adequate to the duties' 
expected of them, and for which they should he eflieient, even in peace, 
much loss for war. 

The present organization of the corps of sappers and miners is not 
such as iea( to meet the requirements of peace and war, except as 
regards the class of Natives recruited. 

It does not thoroughly meet the requirements of peace and war. 

I should say most certainly not. 


® Theso ansrrera ara svjptemcatary to tlui&o of CUptain Korlli, Ti.a. 


Major-Gimotal r. 

B.B. 


Maj(^«Ooneral A* Frosei’y b.Bi 


Colonel n. Nt D. X^rendergastj 
Commandant^ ” Qaeon’s Oim *' 
Sappers and Minors^ ^ndras. 

^ Colonel tlio Bon’ble O. Sler® 
riman, ile., g,s.t.j AcBug Sccrctai^ 
to tbe Govermnent of Bombayp 
Works Bepottment. 
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liicutenant-Coloncl J. HillSj iDcculcdly HOl SO. 

^maadingBomliay SappciB nna October 1870 a new organization wa? given to the corps of 

*“'**■ Bombay sappers and miners in G. G. O, No. 092 of 1870. 

In this it was distinctly laid down that all the oiBccrs^ of whom 
there were to 1)0 ten, were to be royal engineer officers. Tliis has not 
as yet (nine years afterwards) been carried out, and staff corps officers 
are still attached. 

In 1873 a still more extraordinary G. G. O. (No. 1235-5IE.-G. 
of 1871) appeared, in w'hich it ■was stated that only three royal 
engineer officers were to he employed on military duty. The effect of 
■Uiis was that in 1872, ■when some officers •wished to remain with the 
corps, malcing the number up to five in place of ten, two were lahen 
away on application of the Sccrelarj', Public "Works Department, who 
pointed out this G. G. O., thus leaving only three royal engineer 
officers with the corps. But it may be added that the organization of 
the G. G. O. of October 1870 is of itself most insufficient, and that 
it by no means supplies the wants of the coips, which has been reduced 
in numerical strength far below all cfficieney. It has no equipment of 
any sort, and oven all tools and plant were by circular No. 222 of 10th 
January 1877 taken awaj', except barely' comp.any entrenching tools. 
All plant for educational purposes, as scaling ladders, mining cases, 
.pontoons, rafts, &o., -were -by this circular abolished, and the corps 
reduced to a skeleton pioneer battalion. 

Tables I to VIII, marked R, will give a small idea of what is 
rcquu'cd of purely training plant ; while paper II, marked S, -will give 
a detail of 'what is required to make the corps efficient even for peace. 

I am quite unable to give the TcaEons why such heavy retrenchments 
were inti'oduced into the Bombay corps which was even then the smallest 
numerically, and which had been proved to be numerically inefficient for 
■warj for in Persia and Abyssinia the Bombay companies had to bo 
supplemented by companies from the hladras corps, out of which pre- 
sidency' no other troops were sent. These companies, it must he men- 
tioned, spoke a diffcrcut language and possessed a totally different 
organization. 

The starved condition of the Bombay corps -will, I trust, receive the 
special attention of the Committee. 

There are only five companies with hut 80 privates in each : of these, 
one is praolioally' a dop6t and recruit company. There are no pontoons, 
no train, no telegraph, not a wagon nor a horse, nor arc there any fools or 
plant for training purposes. As regards men, a copy of letter No. 995A. 
of 1879, just forwarded to tlie Adjutant General, •will give an idea of 
■tho condition to which the corps at head-quarters is reduced after sending 
merely two companies on service. 

finally', though organized on the model of tho Bengal sappers, the 
■training staff has been cut down far below Gre practical limit of effi- 
ciency. In Bengal Giero arc four staff and four assistant staff officers ; 
these wore reduced in Bombay to two staff and two assistant staff. It 
is absolutely necessary, in order to carry on work properly, to have at 
least three staff and two assistant instructors. 

The above does not include the instructor of army signalling, &c., 
M he is detached at present, and has special duties not wholly connected 
with the corps proper, but usually ■with the army. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India, in ■the Public "Works Deportment, 
No. 123S-S1 E. G., dated Simla, 28th October 1871. 

Bead again— 

From Secretary of State, No. 83 of 10th March 1S68, and enclosures. 

To Military Depai-tment, No. 139 E. G., dated 24th January 1870. 

From „ „ 60 „ 3rd May 1870. 

To „ „ „ 099 E. G., „ 14th Juno 1870. 

From „ ^ „ ,, COG ,, 20th June 1870. 

From „ ,, „ IS 56 ,, SDth January 1871. 

OBSEnvATiaxs.— — To give effect to the conclusions arrived at in these papers, the "Governor General 
in Council iti this department oonsiders the following arrangements will be necessary. 

1. To inform tho Governments of Madras and Bombay that houeoforth the proportions of the 
royal engineer officers assigned to those presidencies tor all duties will he one battalion each, leaving 
for the pro^vinces under the Government of India five battalions. 

^ho distribution of any future increase, and in excess of tbc normal strength of the seven 
battalions of tho old Indian estahlishmont, will he made in the same general proportion, subject to any 
re^vrsmns ^at from tune to time circumstances may sboiv to be suitable. 

... , • proportiori of royal engineer officers for military duty in the several presidencies 

in Bomhay^™^ Military Department, pi«., seventeon for Bengal, five in Madras and three 

t/. rules under which officers ■will do duty with the 'sappers and miners on first coming 

to India will be determined in the Military Department. 


* Tallies not rcpnliljslicd. 
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4. That the praportion o£ officers for the survey and telegraph departments may provisionally 
be taken at their present numbers, rie., 33 and 5, respectively. 

6. That, as a rale, all other officers will be considered available for_ duty in the Public HVorks 
Department, subject to the conditions (1) that their senrices have in the first place been made, over to 
the Public' Works Department ; and (8) they will be liable to be recalled to inilitary duty at any time 
on requirement by the Military Department. 

6. That royal engineer officers will continue to obtain leave to Europe and in India in all 
respects as heretofore, but that in all cases in which they give up tlieir appointments on taking leave, 
or by absence beyond the limit of time during which their appointments can be retained, a report shall 
be made to the Government of India, in the Public Works Department, of the fact, and state by the 
Government or Administration under which the officer was serving, or by which the leave was given. 

7. That officers returning from leave who have lost their appointments as aforesaid shall beTield 
to be at the disposal of the Government of India, and that if the Government or Administration 
under which such officer was before serving desires to obtain his service again on his return to duty, 
an application to that effect should be made to the Government of India, in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, before such return. 

8. That the distribution of the proportion of royal engineer officers to the several provinces 
will he made as far as possible so as to preserve the proportion of the ranks given by tbo regimental 
organization, and to interfere as little as possible with the employment of the officers of the old 
In^n battalion within the presidencies to which they were ottaohed under the old organization. 

9. That the lists of officers of the royal engineers of the old Indian establishment should hence- 
forth appear in the Indian Army Dists in the form adopted for the cadres of the old Indian army, 
hut that some distinction should be made 1o sbow the officers serving in the presidency and those 

' serving elsewere ; also, that the effective lists of royal engineer officers in the Aimy List should only 
contain the royal engineer officers actually at the disposal of the Local Government, or the Gkivern- 
mentof India in the case of the Bengal Aimy List, including those on leave who have not forfeited 
their appointments. All royal engineers, not specially posted to a province, to appear as under the 
Government of India. 

10. That for purposes of discipline, only all royal engineer officers under the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay should he held to be under the orders of the Commander-in-Ohief of those 
presidencies, and all others under the orders of the Commander-in Chief in India. 

Ae regards prometion and pension, and other like matters, the present orders will make no changes. 

11. That royal engineer officers, returning to India from England, will receive orders from 
the Secretary of State as to the port to which they should go to report themselves for duty. 

18. That the Secretary of State he informed, from time to time, of the strength of ths officers 
in the several presidencies, and advised as to the numbers of the several ranks wonting to complete 
the proper proportion allowed to each, and be requested so to issue his orders to officers returning to 
India, and so to distribute the officers coming to India, for the first time as to adjust the proper 
' proportions as nearly as may he, reasonable attention being given to any claim made hy the officers of 
the old Indian battalions to retm-n to thmr former presidencies. 

18. That the Government of India will not in any way interfere with the distribution of the 
officers assigned for duty under the Governments of Madras and Bombay, and will only so far control 
the distribution of the officers in other provinces as is now customary m respect to Public Works 
officers generally. 

14. That, as a rule, all applications for the services of royal engineer officers serving in India 
for duties other than purely military duties, which will be dealt with esclnsively in the Military 
Department, should be made to, and dealt with by, the Government of India, in the Public Works 
Department ; this rule will still apply, and the Public Works Department will make any needful 
reference to the Military Department for the purpose of making the officers available to the depart- 
ment that has need of his services. The, same rule should be observed by the Gfovernments of Madras 
and Bombay so far as it becomes applicable. 

15. That all departments other than tho Military Department, obtaining tlie services of royal 
ongpneer officers, shall comply with the rales thus laid down, so far as they are applicable, and that 
the Military Department be requested to keep the Public Works Department informed of the number 
of officers, &o., doing military duty, or not specially placed under any other department in the several 
presidencies, and of the dates of departure on, and return from, leave of such officer, so that the 
registers in the Public Works Department may be as complete as possible. 

16. That hereafter all orders relating to the subject referred to above will issue from the Public 
Works Department, including orders for transfer from one presidency or province to another. 

Mflliary Depaitmoat. Obdeb. — O rdered, that copies of this Eesolution he 

" ' forwarded to the Departments, Governments, and 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Hortb- Administrations marginally noted ; and to the Director 
'Western piovmccs, ai*d tlie "Punjab. General of Telegraphs for information and g^nidance^ 

CMcf Cominissioncr«» British. Btirma^ Ondli, Central 
Province?, bljboic and Coor^, 

Besident nt Hidcrabid, 

Agents to tbo Go^ cruai-Geccml for Central India and. 

Bajpootana. 

Baperiutendent o£ Port Blair. 


No. 995A.^ dated Kirkco^ 17th September 1879. 

From — The Officer Commanding Sappers and liliners,, 

To — ^The Station Staff Officer, Elirkce. 

I have the honor to bring to your notice the fact that, after the departure of the torpedo company 
for sub-marine mining 'practice at -Bombay and Kurrachee, there will be considerable difficulty in 
carrying out the duties of the corps of sappers and miners feuards, lino takeedars^ See.) 
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On tl\o dopnrtnre ot tlio torpedo company, the number of jirivatcs of the coi-ps for duty will be 
23, exclusive of <tl recruits, ubo will not bo lit foi- trniisfor to tlio ranks until April ISSO. 

0£ the 22 privntos tlicre nvo — 

4 Inneo niiilts (1 permanent store orderly) j 

1 armourer (permanent, duty) . _ . , . , 

The number of priviite.s required for daily duly, if reduced to tbe lowest possible, js ns may l>e seen 
from the accompanying tnide 15 ; and allowin'^ for 2 men pi.-rinnncn(ly cmployfd, sick, &c,, it will 
be seen tliat nearly all the privates of Ibo corps be on duly daily; also, Iberc will not bo n single man 
available for worksboiis, &c. 

I fool it my duty, again, most ro.spcclfully to bring to tho notice of lIis Kxcellencj- the jmpovor- 
islicd state of tbe coiqis as regards inon. The comjKiny at Aden lias only ‘15 'privates instead of SO. 
There has bcex\ a good number ot deaths among the men in the eomp-Anics on service, and, ns above 
shown, the comjinny at head-quarters will ho rodiicfd on the departure of the torjjedo comiwny to such 
a slate, that it will not he able to can-y out the guard duties, &e., or to pro\ ide a single man for duty 
in tho corps workshops. 

I would further licg to point out that there will-not lie suflicient men to protect tho lines with 
the families of those who are on service, hotli ^^’alivc and Eurojiran, were such a step rendered necessary. 

Under the above cireumstanecs, I trust that Ilis Uxcclteney the C'omm:mdcr-in-Chief will Jjo 
pleased to approve of tho torpedo company being detained until the return of some of the comiianics 
from field sorviee. 

nim lI.vrnsTY’s Bomhay SAwr.ns akd Mr.vEns. 

'Aille showing the rh'laifs of gnanis, 5‘c. 


Dcscriplion. 


Bril. lies. I Ilemarke. 


Quarter-guard 

Pontoon-guard 

Takcedars 

Commanding officer’s orderly ... ... 

Office orderly 

Post and Order Book orderly 

Tot.vi. 



(Sd.) J. IIILUS, Colonel, ll.i:., 

Commaucliug Sitjijic's aiiH fitters. 

Ucotcnant-Coioncl 'W. ITiclieTis. Ko. I think in peace they should ho capahle of being used in the 
Cammandinp Bnvnl PiiBiHwr?, construction of military worivS of all descriptions, and in mir they 
fiouUictn AfBtttaistaa ic ‘otco. glionld be something more than mere pioneer companies trained to con- 
struct field-works. 


Iiicntenant-Colonol TV. H. Burton, present organization is not fit for peace or for war. 


C.\ptain TV. SortU, a a, Ko ; tho companies are too small in Ivalive strength. Tliere is no 

provWon for securing properly qualified officers; and though a sufficient 
iiumhor of British non-commissioned officers are obtained, a l.ajge pro- 
portion of Uicm arc inefliuient ; and there is no transport for engineer 
equipment. 

Captfttn n H. Colo, E E., Breou- Viewed as a seienlifie branch of the army, I do not think that the 
two Liigmccr. Native sajipcvs and miners m-c all that might ho trained and m.ade use- 

fully available hotli in wav and peace’ lime. There is a want of skilled 
labor among combatants, such ns wo enlist in England, and such as is to 
be found in force in continental armies. For purposes of earthworks of 
a rnde Icind, for military roads, .and clearing lines of communie.ation, the 
' Native sapper is no doubt of excellent material — not bettor, however, ' 
than the men enlisted in pioneer regiments. For pontooning, the Native 
sappers are easily taught to handle boats and pontoon ; hut in tins 
respect I am iinawnrc of Ibcir possessing any sjiccial qiuilifioations not 
found among strong and nthlctie Natives of the figliting classes enlisted 
in other corps._ For distinctly scientific .army work, 1 c.annot but think 
that no sufficient training is given to Native sappers and miners. In 
England men arc enlisted from the artisan classes, and hare, as a rule, 
special qualifications, such ns those of a carpenter, mason, smith or 
®loTk. In India the fighting Native has no such qualifications, and can 
have none cxeept_ through special training. It would, I believe, bo 
acceptable to Natives to bo taught the rudiments of .carpentry, m-isonry, 
and how to repair their tools. Thc.v coidd, I thiiik, he mado'to feel that 
such work was an honorable ahjunet to their fighting' use. 


Captain TV. T. Staarfc, Interpreter 
ana Qiiartor-Mastcr,BenBal Sappers 
imd ISUDcra* 


TIio corps of sappers and miners np to JS57 was composed of 3S 
wmpamos, "with a companies of local or sobundy sappers sUitioned at 
Darjeeling = 14, companies in all. Since then Ibe A*oiiticr lias been 
consiacrably extended towards tbe nortb-wesfc, and 12 e^miianies of 1^0 
private sappers in time of i>eaeoj increased to 150 in time of wnr^ would 
not be a man too many. Sappers can and ebonld bo usefally employed 
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in various ways during pence, especiaily on Tonds in and leading to hill 
Etalious, where hired labor costs much and cannot «be obtained at any 
piieo. 


2. If notj tyhat changes in its constitution and organization arc, in your opinion, 
desirable, bearing in mind that in peace the corps should be at a minimum strength, 
but -with the means of expansion mr war ? 


3fftjor-0eoeral F. B. jUlauasclI, 
C.B., B.£. 


Major-General A. Praeeri a.B. 


Colonel 'H. N. D. Frendef^ast, 
ILB., ComniBttdaut ” Qocen*fi Own ’* 
SappeiB and ]^liaers> Madras. 


Colonel tibo Hon'blo C. X MerrI* 
man, CA.I., Acting- Secretary to 
tbe Govermnont of Bdiabay^ Pub- 
lic Works Department. 

Xjlentenant-Colonel J. Hllls^ n.s.. 
Commanding Bombay Sappers and 
Miners. 


'The general orgauizatiou is sound : a few detail improvemeats are 
wanted. ‘ . , , 

Assuming the present strength efficient for peace, the dep6t 
company should he able to supply casualties and accidental reqmre- 
ments, for which xmrpose it should be about 150 strong. 

Nate . — I would bring to notice here that one of the formerly csist-' 
ing ten companies was formed into a dep6t company in 1873, which 
reduced the number but increased their efficiency.. The Madras corps 
has a depdt company besides the ten service companies. 

I would have some of the companies on war footing, or the means 
at hand to bring them to that at once. My aim has ever been to 
render my sappers ready to take the field at onoo without any of those 
changes which' injure efficiency. 

The changes in its constitnlion and organization which I should 
recommend are detailed below in the answers to snbseqnent questions. 
The total strength that shonld be maintained both in peace and war is, 
according to my views, 1,000 rank and file, eselnsivc of non-oommis- 
sioned offleeis for Bengal only, of which 200 (or such number as oon- 
stitnte the ordinary strength with the colors or in reserve of two 
complete companies of royal engineei-s) should be Knropeans and 800 
Natives. For Ma^os-and Bombay- probably a smaller number would 
suffice. 

The corps is at present on a peace footing. During war it would 
be perhaps better to raise the strength of a company to 150 rank and 
file; and, before tbe commencement of another war, special companies 
should be added for the pontoon train, telegraph train, and sub-marine 
mining. 

I would increase the strength and employ the coips on public works, 
military or ciiHl, or bctli, in time of peace. 


The organization now required is detailed in paper II,* marked S, 
which gives the necessary establishment for peace. 

Every attempt has been made to keep the personnel and materiel 
within the bounds of economy j but as it is impossible to train a sapper 
in a day, a greater number of them must be kept available than in 
other branches of the serviee. It greatly depends on the assistance the 
Bublio Works Department give in employing companies, whether their 
cost will be ^oat or small. An essential point is to change the name 
of the corps to “ Indian Royal Engineers." 

■ Briefly, the peace eslablishmont should be — 


1 depOt company. 
1 torpedo ,, 

1 telegraph „ 

1 pontoon ,, . 

1 field service ,, 


1 


TKcse tlirce to be kept in a state of 
readiness for immediate service. 


8 companies under instruction at head-quarters. 

3 detached at Aden, Public Works Department, &c, 

1 43rd company. Royal Engineers, 

Total 11 HaUve and 1 skeleton company. Royal Engineers. 
Head-quarter staff of " Bombay Royal Engineers - ' 

1 commanding ofScer, colonel or lieutenant-colonel. 

1 :ind commanding officer, major commanding 43rd company. 

1 adjutant. 

1 qiiartcrrinastcr and superintendent of park and train. 

1 inspector of*field works, &o. 

1 „ ^ army signalling. 

2 assistant instractom. 

9 company officers toordinaxy companies. 

3 attached to detached companies. 

3 officers to torpedo company. 

Total 23 officers. * 


Kot Toprinted. 
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Tik'utpnnnl-Colftncfl W. IIiclipn% 
CommiHuUiijr Miyiil KTijiii.psrs, 
Southern Ai'g:hnuiiituti Fiehl I’oree. 


Iiicutcuaut*Cohm’el W, II. Bur- 
ton, 31 . 1 :. 


In my ojitnion, raeli company o£ s.ippers nncl ininrrs (putlinff on one 
f.ido Uiu special eonipaiiip.s for poiiloons and Iclogrtiph) sliould be n 
fiilly-oHicored eonip.uiy of artificcr.s mul miners. 'I’lic men tvlio in 
India sink wells niid in tliis country make harezea must be born miners. 

T would subsliliilc skilled .artificers for nearly sdl tlio privates in 
eaclt of nine companies, would abolish nearly nil the so-called licad- 
ijnarler artificer in.aislrys, rednoe the numbers in nine companies, and 
substitute a sub-marine mining company for one of the pre.sont ten 
eoinpanie.s'. 


Cnpinin W. JSorth, ICE. Instead of (be present .system, wbieb only provides four properly 

qualified ofilcers lictwecii the ten eomiianies, there should be two otliecrs 
per company, permanently attached, with siiineiciil staff pay. 

1 would obtain the ^rc.aler part of the lirilisb non-commissioned 
officers by voliinlcering' from Uriti.sh refrimonts in India. 

If I saw how the corps could be c.’ci>aiidcd in war lime, 1 would be 
content with (ho present nnnibcr.s of Natives in peace time. 

Ttvelvo Iraiiicfl and grood males per company, with a mule-driver to 
each, are most urgently required, both in peace and war. 


Optnin II. II. Cole, n.E„ J„ liiaes of peace, bcside.s drill, ficld-work.s, telegr,aphing, ponloon- 
EiecutivD hiisineei:. hrldgo-mokhig, road-makiiig, signalling, fkc., much useful work 

I'ould be cxccnlctl to the benefit of the Stale in public works by the 
Native corps of sappers and miners. I think that it wo3ild nut be 
impo.s.sib1c to enlist a ccrlain proportion of carpenter-s, smiths, masons, • 
jiainters, &o., or to inslmel the ordinary Native sai>per.s in the rudi- 
mentary dulie.s of such tradc.s. I would strongly recommend that 
.10 per cent, of the men in each comi)any should have some special 
training to fit them for cxceuling in nil their details such works as — 
field fortific-itions, 
roads, 

telegraph lines, 

trestle and other hvidges ; 

huts for troops, 

repairs to boats nnd pontoons ; 

whilst the remainder of the company should be kept specially to 
ordinary duties. 

Csptnln'W.T. smart, InicrpK'tor 'I'ho minimnm strength then would ho l,dlO private sappers in 

increased to 1,800 iirivate sappers in time of war. 


3. As it is obviously impossible to mainlnin an army always on a war footing, 
wbat should be tbc strength of a company of sajipers on. a peace establishment ? 


ItitjDr’GcncTnl F. IX. Mminscll, T'ltlc answer S. 

ait., 11 n. 


Llnjor-Gciioral A. Fraser, a a. 


Colmwjl n. N’t D. Preudoi^sfr, 
CoiTimatuluwt •* Queen's Oivu'* 
Sappers aud Miners, Madrae. 


'riie Native companies should bo maintained at their full war strength 
131 time of peace, meeting the necc.ssity for economy by keeping entire 
comphnics on the lesorve list as detailed further on rather than by re- 
taining tbo full number of skclotou companies in time of peace and 
cxiiaiiding tbom when war broke out. 

The sli'cnglli should be — 

1 officer, royal engineers. 

1 sub.adar. 

1 jemadar. 

4' liavildnis. 

8 naiks. 

2 buglers. - 
105* privates. 

1 regimental lascar. 

The pontoon coinpany should be stronger than the above ; otherwise, 
after guards and sick are dodiielcd, there will not be enough men to 
handle the pontoon gear efliuiontly. The telegraph and pontoon train 
companies should each have — 

S scigeanls. 

2 corporals. 

2 2nd co3T>orals. 

The strength of a sapper company may at first sight appear too 
great, but it can ho well commanded by one British officer. Nearly the 
same number of Native oflicers and non-commissioned officers''is given 
to weaker companies of Native infantry. If a company were weaker, 
there would be very few men for work after 'deducting -those required 
for guards and the sick in hospital. Tills would ho specially felt when 


1 paknli. 

1 carpenter. 

1 smith. 

1 hammerman. 

1 bellows-boy. 

1 non-com miss ioned oflicer, 
royal engineers. 
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Colonel tUc IIon*ble C J. Metri- 
uon^ O S I , Acting Sccietnry to 
the Go\eniTnGnt of Bombayi Fablio 
Works Department. 

XAontcn'i'nt*Colonol J. B.ills> fi X » 
Commanding Bombay Sappois and 
Hiners. 


Llentcnint-ColoncL W. HicbenSj 
Commanding Bo^il Engiueers^ 
Sonthera AfglmniBtaa Field Poice. 

Iiieutenont- Colonel W. H. Bur- 
ton^ BE. . 


Captain W. 27oTtb» B B 


Captain J. Duudas, n B. 


sappers are emploj-ed (as they often are) in road-making through un- 
healthy places. ' For instance, on the Tambraohon-y Gh&t two companies 
of sappers could at last only give one man for work per diem between 
■0iem. 

I retain the hammerman, and hellows-boy on the peace establishment, 
as they cost very little and do work which would otherwise occupy the 
time of sappers; moreover, hammermen and bellows-hoys sometimes 
develop into excellent sappers. 

One hundred. 


The peace estahlishment of a company should he at head-quarters — 
1 company officer. 

8 non-commissioned officers, Europeans. 

1 snbadar.' 

1 jemadar. 

S havildais. 

7 naiks. 

8 lance naiks. 

S buglers. 

100 privates. 

5 artificers. 

If the company is detached, another officer and some more privates 
should he added especially for Publio Works Department works. 

I think all companies should be kept up on a war footing ; they 
might profitably be employed upon public works during peace. The 
establishment should be about ISO rank and file. 


The eompiany for snh-marine mining service, I think, should he of 
the following strength and trades 
Native officers. 


Native non-commissioned officers,] 
buglers, 
puckallies, 
sergeants, 
corporals, and 
2pd corporals, 
as at present. 


Saj^ert, 

10 blacksmiths. 

10 hammermen. 

10 hoat-builders. 

4 carpenters. 

1 locksmith. 

70 boatmen. 


Total ... ■ 105 
The remaining nine companies to ho each composed as follows 
Native officers, | Sappers, 


Native non-commissioned officers, 

buglers, 

puckallies, 

sergeants, 

corporals, and 

2nd corporals, 

as at present. 


12 bricklayers. 

6 stonemasons. 
6 blacksmiths. 

8 locksmiths. 

6 hammermen. 
6 carpenters. 

3 coopers. 

8 chucklei'S. 

3 lime-burners. 
3 brick-makers. 
3 wheelers. 

14 excavators. 


Total ... 68 

2 British officers. 

6 British non-commissioned officers. 

2 Native officers. 

4 havildars. 

5 naiks. 

2 buglers. 

100 sepoys. 

12 drivers. 

8 artificers. 

12 mules. 

For the reasons stated under (35) , I think the sappers should always 
he on a wav footing. The present strength of a company is, I believe, 
100 men, and this appears sufficient. 


Excepting for mere fighting purposes, the company should he com- 
“ ■ posed in peace time of as large a number of skilled men as in time of 

war. In peace I would have 150 men, out of which 75 should be arti- 
sans or have some knowledge of artisan work. 
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CaplAin W. T, Stnnrt.Tiilorpwrtcr atlBWCr %» 

anil Qiinrlc^r-^liibiur, Ucngal Sjip> 
pcrs null Minors. 


d<. As it is oTjviously impossiLle to maintain an army always on a war footing, 
wliat sUonld be tbo strength of a comiiauy of sappers on a war establishment ? 


Major-Gencrnl P. K. Mnonsell, The wnr citatilishniGnt may 1>c Inbcn as 1 50 ; 180 would not be too 

many tor the duties. 

Mivjor-Gciicnil A. Fmsor, u.r.. 'I'hc war slrcngtli of a company of IT.ativc sappers should he 100 rank 

and flic, exclusive of uon-cominissioncd oilicers. 


Colonel II. 27. I>. I*rcmlw«rast, 
a.T.. Coinmtuulnut. ** Qnooii*. Own** 
Sjppcrs uiid Iklincr.. Mudro.. 


Colonel llio Hon*ldc C. .T. 
SlerrUniui, C.S.I., Actlnft Socrclnrjr 
to tlio Govennnont o£ Bomliay. 
Pnblic Worlcs Deimitlncnt. 


It .should he — 


3 oflicers, roj-nl engineers. 
1 suhadar. 

1 jcma<1ar. 

4 Iiavildars. 

10 iiaiks. 

2 huglcrs. 

128 privatc-s. 

Or if likely to l\a.vc trench-w 
infantry — 


1 rcgitnenlal lascar. 

1 jaikaii. 

1 earpi-nter. 

1 smith. 

2 non-commissioned o (Ti c e r s, 

royal engineers. 

or wovlting parties of British. 


2 sergeants. 

2 coiyiorals. 

2 2nci corporals. 

I omit all mention of the special companies, as much depends on the 
duty on which they would he employed and on the animats given for 
draught ; hut I would deprecate army foot-ofiicers tvith cavalry swords, 
mounting drivers on saddles, and other fancies that have crept into 
nearly all the schemes for tclcgmph and pontoon trains, though of course 
line inspectors should he mounted and armed as horsemen. 


One hundred and fifty. 


■Llontcnsnt.Colwncl 3. Hills, an., 
Commanding Bombay Sapper, and 
macro. 


Xtlcutcnant-Coloncl W. Hlcllcns, 
Cominivndhig Royal Engineer.. 
Southern Afghanistan Field Force. 

E W. H. Burton, 


The wnr cslnhlishmcnt should ho as follows 


3 officers. 

G European non-commission- 
cd olliccrs. 

1 suhadar. 

1 jemadar. 

5 Iiavildars. 

7 nniivs. 

S lunoe nniks. 


2 huglcTS. 

IdO privates, 

S nrfifioers. 

0 drivere. 

10 horses. 

1 w.ngon. 

10 doolic-walas, 
Iihecstios, 


It is ncecssarj*- on a war footing to increase the nuraher of privates, 
for it must ho home in mind that the details of guards, fatigue duties, 
sick, &c., have a very much greater proportionate cttoct on a small 
numher than on a large, and more work would he obtained from two 
companies of 1-10 each than from three of 100. Thirty to forty men will 
, always bo unavailahle for work out of each company ; this reduces the 
small company to from 50 to 60 ; whereas in the company 14-0 strong 
there would still remain 100 for work. 

At Cyprus, with the numerically small company strength of SO _ 
men, both at Ijnrnilai. and Dalli, the working parties were so reduced in 
numbers as to he of small use ; for a fortnight at one time the average 
daily party was only 15 men. 

The officer in oharge of the company in his final reports states : "I 
heg to bring to the notice of the commandant the follonung points con- 
nected with the organization of the company ; first, strength of company. 
At present a company is only Oi strong of all r.anks. The consequence 
is that if EcctiouB are ordcroi on detachment, they are so weak that they 
cannot carry out work properly, and whenever sickness breaks out to any 
extent, the whole company becomes practieally useless ; men ate alwaj's 
required for guards ; there are defaulters, &e., and the working parties 
become too small for efficient work. I would suggest that the strength 
of the company be increased to 175 nofi-commissioned ofBcors and file 
as in the English service, Ihe non-commissioned ofifeers being increased 
m proportion." 

T^iefe answer 3. 


The sub-marine mining company to he of same strength in war as in 
peace. 



Capt^n W* Kortibi B.B. 
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Captain H. H. Colo,3t.B., Exe- 
eaUvo Engmeer, * 


The remaining nine companies to he each increased in strength hy 
40 eELcavators. 


3 officers. 

6 British non-commissioned 
officers. 

^ 17ativc officers. 

6 ha-vildam. 

13 naiirs. 

I -nish to repeat thatl don’t see 


3 hnglers. 

150 sepoys. 

13 drivers. 

9 artificers. 

1% mnies. 

how this expansion is practicable. 


I would increase the company to 300, making the additional 60 
merely an addition to the fighting capacity. 


Captain 'W.T. Stoart, Interpreter Vide answer 3. 

Quarter-Blaster. Bengal Sap- 
pers and Uiners* 


5. "What sTioiild Tje the number of royal engineer of&cers per company, and 
how distributed ? 


Mihjoi^Oeiieral At Praserj BsS. 


Colonel H. K. D. Prena^astj 
B.So Commandaiifc, Queen's Oivn 
Sappers and Miners^ Hadcaa. 


Colond. the Hon'Ue C. J.Mcr- 
rlman^ Acting Secretory to 

the Governor o£ Bonabay, Poblio 
'Woths Bopartment. 

liienienatit-Coloiid HUlsp b.b.j 
C ommanding Bombay Sappers and 
Miners. 

I^entenant-Colond. 'W. Hidiens, 
Commanding BoyM Bn^neers, 
Sontbexn AfjvlutTiigfnw Field Force. 


Lientenont-Colonel B. Ijimond, 


To each company one officer shonld he posted. The corps of royal 
(Bengal) engineers -is moribund, and as officers would have to he 
obtained for the Bengal sappers and miners from the imperial list, the 
arrangements must be made with that view ; and it is a question whether 
we might not revert somewhat to the old plan of sappers and pioneers, 
or say now royal engineers and sappers, the Europeans being the royal 
engineers officered from the royal engineers, and lie sappers the Natives 
officered by staff corps or other officers from the infant^ branch of the 
army having knowledge of the language. 

The quarter-master should he of the latter class, the officer command- 
ing a field officer, and the adjutant a suhaltem of royal engineers. The 
Native companies might be commanded by either a captain or a subal- 
tern in equtd numbers of each grade. 

There should be a captain or senior subaltern, royal engineers, in 
command of a company, and a lieutenant, royal engineers, to each 
half-company, with a_ major, royal engineers, in command of a detach- 
ment of two companies on war establishment j hut one officer, royal 
engineers, is enough in time of peace. 

One in time of jeaoe } two in time of war. 


At head-quarters, one royal engineer officer per company is suffi- 
cient. Two ought to he posted to each detached company as on public 
works department, &c., and three on service. 

One major and two subalterns in peao®^ three subalterns in war, one 
of these subalterns being put in special charge of the equipment and 
necessary carriage. 

Captains appear to be neglected in this proposal, but they would in 
war time find their natural positions as adjutant, majors of brigade, 
and in charge of field and siege parks. 

Each company on service should, in my opinion, have at least two 
officers attached. If sapper officers are appointed assistant field engi- 
neers, there should he three. 


xaatttemmt-CdloiielW.H. Burton, 1 oormnandaut, colonel or lieutenant-colonel, royal engineers. 

1 second-in-command, major, royal engineers. 

1 instructor in field works and army signalling, captain or lieutenant, 
royal engineers. 

1 adjutant, captain, royal engineer. 

, 1 quarter-master and interpreter, royal engineer or staff corps officer. 
European non-commissioned officers as at present. 

To each of nino companies in peace— 

1 captain, royal engineers. ' • 

, 1 lieutenant, royal engineers. 

In war — 

1 captain, royal engineers. 

, 8 lieutenants, royal engmeers. 

To suh-mariue mining company in peace and war — 

1 captain, royal engineers. 

8 lieutenants, royal engineers. 

One of these officers to he instructor in sub-marine mining. None 
of the above appointments or positions to he tenable for more than jive 
years. 
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Captain W. Kortlij s.t. 


Captain Dandae, it.c. 


Captain H. H. CcdO/ Cxcca> 
tivo Engiucor. 


Captain W. T. Slnart, Interpre- 
ter and Quarter-Master^ Bengal 
Sappers and Miners. 


At least three iu wav time, one to command and one to cacli ImU- 

C0iiij>an3 « 

ncn%7erc«SS;!' 

One officer per compnTiy ocoms onfficient. In wjir time os mnnv 
officers as rony bo j-cquircd arc attoebed to a force, and Ibc sanners should 
worlc with, and wider, the Hold ciig^inccrs, 

general command nnd supervision; one captain and 
two BubaUerns for ordinary duties and instruction in war time j and one 
captain and one snbaltcm in peace iitnc. 

Two royal engineer officers per company would bo nmple,--one as 
commandant, the other as iiaid duty officor. ^ 


6. Is tbo strength of the coitis in proportion to that of the 
bdongs ? 


army to which it 


Hajot-Ccncrol B. Mao&scU* 
c.n., B.Co 


to iSiX^ ^ following proportion of sappers 

Bengal ... ... j 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bngland 

Germany 

Italy 

Rnssia 

Austria 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


to 


7 / 

9 > 

77 

77 

77 


6S 

S7 

67 

25 

SC 

2-i 

S2 

33 


MaloT'Ocneral A. I*raser, B.a, 
Colonct H. n. n. Prondiwenat, 

M., Commnnaanl^ " Qnnsn’s Om ■’ 
oappcTa and ]lCnGr.. l^dms. 


CoUncl tha Hoa’blo C. J. 
McxTuaim, OaSaiaj Aotlng Secratary 
to ttio Govcmxnont of Bomba?. 
Public 'Works Pcpaitmont, 

Idoutcnant-Colonel J. Hills, n. ^ ,, 
Commaiiduig Bomba; Sappers and 
iuiaers. 


about onc-tbird the proportion of other armies, 
while Aladrns is aliout par. 

..,*^'3® for sappers, eight of the nine companies oon- 

stituting its ellectivo strengih being now delnchcd (and. the remaining 
at_ licad-quartcrs being shattered from detached duty), is the plainest 
endoneo of their dciicicnoy; and this demand is one not tending to a 
deercasc. I believe, indeed, that this system can only rcsnll in rendering 
the corps totally inefficient. ® 

1 believe that the sapper.® might bo trebled and not bo too many, and 
that, if doubled, they would not be out of proportion if the infantrv 
Were reduced to 50,000 from 77,000. ^ 

1 believe that an increase in this sense would be cconomfcal, becaiiso 
the stiff sufficient for the corps and for the companies would suffice for 
a considerably increased number of workmen. 

The sappers on detached works in peace and on sorvico are never 
enough. A company on service seldom turns out more than between 
forty and fifty men. "Wliat with guards, sick, specially employed, and • 
rasualties when 200 would weU be utilized. There is an enormous 
Mercnco between ttc work of trained and untmined men, and the want 
takes four or five times the number of line men, and some times they 
cannot do it owing to difficulties requiring skilled labor. 

Again, sappers are good as fighting men ; thej' have ever distinguish- 
oa tbemsolvos in front of the enemy. 

? strength I have suggested would bo suitable for the 

Work likely to be required under tlio present conditions of the service. 

4 ! than that wliich would he allotted to a similar 

toroo of tlm British or German army. A British army-corps, contain- 
mg 21 battalions, has 1,207 engineers, which is about the strength of 
the oraps of "Queen’s Own” Sap]icrs and Miners, although there are 
fl'U battalions in hfadras. 

I should say most certainly not. 


Ynw? proportion. In the Prussian army, before the 
war ot 1B70-71, the propoition of engineers to infantry was 1 to 21. 
Bmea tho lessons of tbo war it has become 1 to 10; and this does not 
rnoluUe certain speoml branches, as the new railway battalion, &o. 

In an Enghsh aimy-coips tbo proportion is S9G non-commissioned 
^oers aad men, engmeers to 21, 924 non-commissioned officers and 
but adding «io drivers, &o., it is 1,238 to 22,386, or 
rougbly, 000 for 21 battalions. 

^ proportion m 1 to 61 infantry, or 480 to 20,334; 
to ^ company and dep6t, the propped number is 1,100 
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liieutenftnt-Coloiiel "W^Hiclienai 
Coiiiinandiif{ ~ 

Southem 

XiieutciuuitoColoiiel D* X4xn.ond] 

&.H. 


I don’t know; the proper strength is two companies sappers and 


^ division, 

Yes ; for India^ sapj 
1 pioneer duties. 

Both that of royal engineers and of sappers and miners are. 


Yes ; for India^ sappers are very easily called upon to perform, more 
than pioneer duties. 


Iiioatemmt.CoI(mel W.H. Barton, 
B.n. 


Captain W. Ifortii, nh 


Captain J. Bandas, B.n. 


Captain W. H. Pierson, &.n. 


Cwtain H. H. Cole, B.S., Bxecu. 
tire !^gineer. 


Captain W. T. Sfnart, Intcrpra- 
tex and Quarter-Master, Bengal 
Sappers and Hiners. 


It is altogether below the proportion maintained in all other armies 
that I know of. Taking the infantiy of an army as represented hy 1, 
the usual proportion of sappers would seem to be In this army it 

is about Vr> 

So far as the establishment of Native sappers is concerned, I think 
the strength is not excessive, and that, aided as the sappers would be 
when necessary by pioneer remments, it is sufficient. The strenrfh of 
royal engineer officers in India is more than sufficient for nmitary 
purposes. 

The proportion of engineers laid down in the English army is one 
company to each division, and one company, one pontoon train and one 
telegraph troop to each army-corps, say six companies to every twenty-one 
line regiments. The strength of ttie sappers and miners in Bengal 
is below this standard, and might be increased with advantage. 

I do not think that the number of companies are distributed equally 
over the three present armies. There are five companies in the Bomhw 
sappers, ten in the Bengal sappers, ten in the Madras sappers. It 
would, I think, he better to have a battalion of six companies for each 
corps d’ormie of 30,000 men. 

It is under the ordinary strength of other armies as regards Bengal. 


7. 'What liave 'been, the losiial peace stations of the companies ■withia the last 
five years ? 


naJor-Caaeial F. E. MaouGell, 

a.B., B.r. 


Colonel H. N. B. Fran&ergaat, 
B.S .Commandant, ‘'Queen's Own" 
Sappers and Uiners, Slndns. 


Bientenant.C!bIonel J. Hills, B.E., 
CommmnSng Botabaj Sappers and 
Miners, 


Besides whole companies at the stationB mentioned hy Captain North, 
detachments have been at Calcutta on torpedo duty ; also at various 
stations on garrison instruction duty. 

During the last fi.ve years usually one company hns been in Burma, 
one at Ootacamund, two or three at Secunderabad. 

One company was employed on the water-supply project near 
Bangalore. 

During the famine three oompauies were employed on the Bucking- 
ham Canal and one in the BeBary district. 

One company has been detached to Bombay for sub-marine mininw. 

Three companies were in A^hanistan, two were at Malta and Cyprus. 
At present two companies are in Burma, two in the Bumpa country, 
one at Secunderabad, and the remainder at head-quarters. 

The ordinary peace stations have been Kirkee, Aden and Butcher’s 
Island, Bombay. 


Ijlaateiuuii.Coloiicl B. lamond. 

B.E. 


Lleatemmt-Coloned W. H. Burton, 
B.B. 


CaptMa W. Hotih, B,g, 


Capi^ H. H. Cole, rb, EtO. 
oabTO Bngineor. 


Boorkee. 
Peshawar. 
Kawal Piudi. 
Quetta. 

Bangalore.' 
Secunderabad. 
Bangoon. . 

Boorkee. _ 
Eawal Pihdi. 
Peshawar. 
Cherqt. 
Quetta. • 

Bengal sappers-—' 
BoorW. 
Peshawar. 
Quetta. 

Madras sappers-^ 
Bangmorc. 
Cyprus. 

Bombay sappers— 
Poona. 
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Captain VT. T. Stnirl, InitrpK- Pc^liawtir 2 compnnW, jRiMvnl rintli 1 oomjKim', Qaclla 1 compnnj-, 
trr mill Qnnrti-r-Mnttcr, lli.njr.il dcl!icliment<i lit Cilittllta onJ IpirritOU cllU'S'CS. 

Sappers mid aimers. 


8. Arc ■llio nntnbor of ofTiccrs of the royal engineers ^vinl the several eorp.s of 
sappers and miners suilicient ? 


Cfiloiiel If. N. n. I’n-nilrr.riil. 

Comnrtiulint, ** QitivnV 0.» ii '* 
8 api>cn( und Mndra*. 


Coinin*tnOiui^ Uvuilny 8^j>i>cr* arid 
Hiserds 


ComitHwliiicf 2;r»\nl 
Southcrti Aifrlianistnu 2 *teM I'ono. 

Captain W. Xortlif K-ti. 

Cnplatn tl. II. ColCp Il.r>p Hxf* 
culivo Cngiurcr. 


Tl jn noi. nenrilly qiihi' niffii-ii'Ht. Msij'ir'i nml lii'iilnnwil-cnloncls of 
tlip hlnff cciriii li!ivi» mm* Itnii .. lii'lil iln- I'lniimaii'l ri[ fri»ii|)anicj wlun 
oflifiri. of (ill' nival oii<;ttii-vri? vm' n-arff, ov. io'^ to thf ilnnaniln of llio 
pillilic MorUn ifpjiiiitniMil. 'i'lir i-lal.li'.lKil iniinlir of ollir ( ti!, 23 , it 
ample for tlio jii-aoc r-.faljlMiii.fiil, Imt (lit* orgartiraltoti in rltfeolivc. 

Certainly iiol; (lier.- Ino h-'tn a jn-ii't-tiia! tliiftm" of (lie royal 

cjisrintor oilfeiri* ill (lie JSoiulmy rorjo*. nml often tln-rc have Inen not 
more tlian llirii* or four loial <ni;itu*iT otSIfi-rs nt n time iritli (lie corpe, 
'JTie tilinlc e'l.'ibH-liiii'-iit io tolollv iiiin!> ijiiate for projivr iiiirtrttctioa or 
even for pr.)j»cr eolnmanil of . 

Ko. If (Itey ere (o lieH~'*il in pi'ae. nml efiieictil in ivar, tlie com- 
paniei. bliotild l‘e oiRt.-roJ i.'i X luivc prop-i . J. 

in (lie lletigal cappers ntiil inim re lliey are not /inlTicirnf, 

'flic nnroli'r of odleeri nl pro..c!il ivilli (lie a*ariciu5 torpi <it mppesp 
and uiiiiera nn- a>. follmv.*; ; — 

S.pp/'tf d/i’irrrr— 

10 oompjiiif «. 

1 foimnandant. 

1 adjiilniit. 

1 <|imr(er-inae(er and intcrprfler. 

1 ctipiTinlendent of in-truetinn. 

1 Riijierintendi’nt of p.arlc and field (r.ain. 

1 in'-lmctor of army telcgraiiliy and signalling. 

d doing-ilaty ofiicers. 

1 imdical officer. 


Total n 

Muiir.ts Sajipfr* o.”d JUiKrrs—^ 

10 comptmie?. 

1 eommaudatil. 

1 adjutant. 

1 tjnarlcr-inaslcT .and jnfcrpTClcr. 

I inetriictor of army signalling and tclcgrapliy. 

1 tncdienl officer. 

2 captains doing duty. 

8 lieutenants doing duty. 


Total 15 

Jiomiaj/ Sapjier* end JIftnerr— 

5 compauio.s. 

1 commandant . 

1 adjutant and superintendent of instruction. 

1 qiiarlcr-mtistcr and interpreter and superintendent of 
park and field train. 

1 instructor of army tclcgrapliy and Eignalling. 

6 company officers. 

2 doing-duty otUcois. 

1 surgeon. 


Total 12 


Captain "W. T. Stnart, Inter, 
preter anil QaartcoMaator, Bengal 
Gappera and Miners. 


Tho unequal distribution of officers to llic number of companies 
seems unnecessary. If 1 1 in Bengal are snflicient for 1 0 companies, ibe 
same number sliould be equally so in Madras ; whilst 12 for 5 companies 
in Bombay seems an unncecssary cxlravagaucc. 

Boyal engineer officers arc ratber cjqicnsivo ; in former days they 
could not be got to slay with the corps, tho public works department 
offering too great inducement. I would say that one ofliecr per com- 
pany would bo enough at hoad-quarlers, and two with each on detach- 
ment command. It would add to tho efficioney of tho corps to have a 
field oflSocr as 2nd-in-commnndj and at least two of the rank of 
captain, tho commandant being a lieutenant-colonel, and tho officers 
^king up dufy with tho sappers should remain for thoir full tour of dufy 
in India, or say seven years. 
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9. It is stated that there is a difficulty experienced in retaining young officers of 
ability at their legitimate duties with the sappers and miners, consequent on the supe- 
rior inducements held out to them hy the Puhlie Works Department. Is that the 
case ; and if so, does the service suffer in efficiency therefrom ; and how vrould you 
propose to remedy it ? 


Uiantennnt General C. W. Hut- Under the present system, young officers of royal engineers on first 

arrival in India are posted to the corps of sappers and miners ; and, 
' after a certain period passed with these Native troops, those who do not 

' prefer to remain with the sappers enter the public Avorks, survey, or 
other departments. . 

So far from " superior inducements held out by the public works 
department” withdrawing officers from the sappers and miners, it is 
often found difficult to attract these officers from the pleasanter and 
easier “ legimontal” life to adopt a " departmental ” career. 

The advantages enjoyed by the royal engineer subaltern with the 
sappers are — 

. light work; 

casual, privilege, and general leave, often and easily obtained ; 
a pleasant and healthy head- quarters station ; 
an independent position when on detaclied duty ; 
sufficient pay and few expenses ; 
generally a settled life ; 

' " whereas in the public works department ha is liable to increased 

expenses, constant changes, very heavy and often h’ksome work, rare 
opportunities of leave, and liability to unhealthy, lonoly, or disagreeable 
locations j and to compensate for these disadvantages the scale of pay 
and the rate of promotion in the pnhlio works department are not sntffi 
ns to offer any strong attractions. 

As far as my oAvn experience goes, I believe that there is, no diffi- 
culty iu retaining, for regimental service at Itoorkce, a snffioienoy of 
able young royal engineer officers ; and that, on the contrary, tliere is 
generally a disinclination on the part of the subaltern to abandon the 
more easy and attractive military life for a civil or quasi-civil career on 
public worlcs, and that the prospects of very slightly higher pay hardly 
compensate for the very much greater responsibilities and harder work 
of that department. ^ 

As will he seen further on (in my answer to question 66), I consider 
that young royal engineer officers on arrival in India (Bengal presi- 
dency) should be appointed not to the sappers and miners, but to the 
Military Works Branch, whioh in its (proposed) improved military 
organization shonld he the legitimate field of employment for royal 
engineer officers in India; and that not until after a certain period of 
approved service in the Military Works Branch should the royal 
engineer subaltern be allowed to elect for service Avith the sappers or for 
departmental employment. 

It will be remembered tbat the royal engineer subaltern, on land- 
ing in India, is fresh from regimental duty and from the school of 
military engineering at Chatham, and has no immediate need for a 
further course iu similar work at the sapper head-quarters ; and that ho 
will have opportAinities of learning the languages, the modes of Ufe, and 
the official routine of India under the guidance of the commanding 
royal engineer and garriron engineers of the Military Works Branch 
more thoroughly than in the purely regimental routine of life at 
Boorkee. 

Wttior-GenEral p. B. Mimnsdl, I agree Avith Captain North as to the ability of the sapper officers. 
o.B.Bz. I am quite sure that the sapper officers are rather above par .as to ability 

as compared -Avith those atIio join public Avorks. But it is that the 
allowauoes to more than half of tho company commanders are totally 
inadequate ; they are less than those of any officers in the army having 
any duties with Native -troops, Avhilo their duties are very onerous and 
' much is expected of them. ■ 

Officers commanding Madras sapper companies getKs. 100 a month 
more than them j subalterns of mountain batteries get Rs. 90 more, Avith 
- hardly any responsibility. 

I would remedy this by simply placing all officers commanding 
companies on tho same footing j also one subaltern per company, besides 
on the lower scalo of doing-duty allowance, or Bs. 5S more than at 
present. I do not object to all royal engineer officers joining the 
corps. 

Major-General A. Prarer, a In former days, before the aholirion of the separate corps of Beng.al 

Engineers, service in tho public works department was as much the 
legitimate duty of tho officers as service with the sappers and miners was ; 

60 
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and young ofliccrs were posted eitlier to tWe sappers or to tlio public 
T\-ovks department, simply in aeeoi-dance with the requirements of the 
public service, and not rvitb reference to tlicir views of superior induce- 
ments. Latterly, seri’iee in the public works department in tbe case 
of j'oung officers of tbe imperiiil list in India bas been to a certain 
extent treated as optional. Tiro appointments with tbe sappers carrying 
staff pay have been ittcrcascd in ntrmber and emoluments j and I believe 
tbere Iras been no difficulty itr recent year's in retaining tbe full comple- 
ment of officers required witb tbe sappers. 

CoIeneJ J. G. BTcclIey. ».&, Con- J understand tbe use of the word ler/Wmate ns hero applied. 

Tbc rojal engtttcers arc a corps of 'officers similar to tbe staff corps, 
and do not belong to tbc sappers and mirrers, except wbon temporarily 
attacbed to it. Tltoir duties, tberefore, in tbe public works or any 
other department to which they may be posted are quite ns " legitimate ” 
ns when attached to the sappers and miners. 1 should say that at pre- 
sent the difficrrlly is rattror the other way, namely, to induce many of the 
yourrg royal engineers attacbed to the sappers to join the public works 
department, ns their promotion witb the sappers proceeds (I think up to 
3rd grade executive engineer) pari passu with that of their public works 
contemporaries, and them are many inducements (in the shape of a more 
idle life, greater facilities of getting leave, &e.) to their remaining with 
tbe sappers. Of lale years, too, a feeling has arisen among the young 
sapper officers that the civil duties of the public works department are 
undignified for a soldier. I believe this state of things to be very 
unfortunate and dctriracntal to the best interests both of the sappers and 
tbe public works deportment. The life of n young sapper officer in 
time of peace is a very idle one, and he bus little opportunity of learning 
more than he knows already. In the public works department be is 
always learning something, and much that is of essential service to him 
in time of u^ar. He learns the kangiiage, something of the people, bow 
to manage workmen, the nature of tbc materials and modes of construc- 
tion peculiar to and best adapted to the eountry : above all, ho learns to 
rely on himself and his own resources. And even if, after being out 
of military harness tor a few years, be has forgotten some of the details of 
tbe parade-ground, he has acquired an experience, a feeling of confid- 
ence and a readiness of rcsourco under difficulties that arc far moi'e 
valuable than what be has lost. I shotild therefore be inclined to insist 
on all young royal engineer officers joining tbe public works depart- 
ment in the first instance, for from three to five years, after wbieh I 
would allow a certain number to return to fbe sappers if they wished, 
' drafting others, if ncccssai'y, from tbc public works department in time 
of war. 


Colonel 11. H H. Prcndcr^^st. 
, Commondnnt, *' Queen’s Ou'a ” 
8appen and Miners, Madras. 


Colouel llic Men’Mc C. J. Merri- 
mon. c.e.i., Actiiic Sceretarr to 
uy Uoternircnt of Jloiatar, Public 

Uoris Ikpurtuieut. 


Formerly, the superior inducements held out by tbc public works 
department attracted nearly all tbo young officers, royal engineers; 
but now a smart officer finds that be will draw quite as good pay by 
staying witb tbe sappers as be would by entering the public works 
department, if be is only to slay in India for bis tour of seven years. 

I advise officers who are going to make India their homo to join tbe 
public works department after seiving a year -with the sappers, unless 
they have a strong military bias. The prospects of a young officer in tbo 
public works department arc at pmsent not brilliant; but when a re- 
duction in f.ivor of public works sets in, there may bo again a good 
opening for officers, royal engineers, and a tendency to leave tbo sap- 
pers as soon as possible. To bo i>roparcd for this contingency, tbe staff 
of the corps of sappers and miners should bo rendered attractive ; and 
staff and company commanders should bo graded in tbe public works 
department. During peace tlio sub-marino mining company should bavo 
two officers ; ordinary companies one officer each ; pontoon and telegraph 
companies several officers each. 


Tlie commandant, 
adjutant, 
quarter-master, 
instructor in Cold works, 
snperuitcndcnt of parlc, 
instructor of army signalling, 
instruelor of Iclegiapby, 

Somo of the staff would require assistants, and reserve officers are 
required. During the present year two officers have died, two are in- 
valided, and one is on Icavo. 


should have tbe same ad- 
vantages as oflicers bolding 
similar appointments in Ben- 
gal. 


^ should s.ay it ccrt,ainly is tbe case, 
ujie service is liable to suffer in efficiency. 

I would increase tbo sapper allowance to Es. 120 per mensem; and 
wlien the companies arc emi>loyed uiion public works, allow tbo officers 
to draw publio uorks department salary. 
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JLiientcnant-Colonel B. Botu>. 
td, Consulting Engineer to tlio 
Government of India for Guaran- 
teed Railways at Iiuclcnow, now on 
fecial duty Belnchiston. 


Ijleutenant-Colonol A. Lf. Xangi 
B.E. 


RoyaJ engineer officers enter the 'service to work with rojal 
engineer soldiers, who are enlisted as skilled workmen or educated men. 
When serving with sappers and miners in the Bengal Presidency, they 
become schoolmasters dn elementai'y pioneering and iield-work to ignorant 
Natives, and do not themselves advanee in knowledge. It is for this 
reason, and not for the sake of lucre, that many royal engineer officers 
prefer to enter the public works department as a better field for their 
own practical improvement in their profession. 

On the other hand, the unceasing work and toil, the heavy responsi- 
bility in m'oney and aeoounts, the want of holiday rest and leave,- and, 
above all, the slown^s of promotion in the public works department, 
are serious drawbacks, not compensated for by the small additronal salary 
earned in the lower grades. 

If the sappers and miners were also enlisted as a skilled body of 
workmen, there need he no fear of 3 -oung roj'al engineer officers 
preferring the public works department as a career. 

• It appointments on the army staff were practically open to royal 
engineers, in the same way ns they are to the royal artillery, this 
would he a strong inducement to a large number of officers to elect for 
purely military duiy with the sappers and miners to begin with. At present - 
such openings are so rare, that a royal engineer officer has no hope of 
attaining to one. 

Thera is no diffionlty in retaining young officers of ability with the 
sappers and miners. On the contrary, the public works department 
does not attract royal engineer subalterns. 

The young officer with tlie sappers and miners has light duties, a 
good head-quarters station, pleasant society, sufficient pay, and small 
expenses. 

The young officer in the puhlio works department has hard and 
often uncongenial work ; hut little better pay, constant changes and 
expenses, and often unhealthy and lonely stations. 

Every officer of royal engineers should, on arrival in India, he 
posted to a military works department (remodelled so as to be more 
military in character) . When reported qualified in language and depart- 
mental tests, he should be posted permanently to the military works 
department, the sappers and miners, or some other department, as he 
may elect, or as vacancies may occur. The military works department 
and the sappers and miners to have the first claim to his services. The 
trigonometrical surv^ should also be exclusively officered by roj'al 
engineers j and one or more state railways should he constructed and 
worked by a staff of royal engineer officers and men, so as to ensure 
systematio training for the corps, in all details of this most necessary 
adjunct of military operations. 

The sappers in the three presidencies cannot require more than 60 
officers, if so many j and as there^ are more than 4.00 officers in the 9 
battalions of royal engineers in India, there can be no difficulty in seonring 
one-seventh of this number for sapper duty ; the difficulty may rather .be 
to find snitable employment for the remaining six-Beven^s of the corps. 


Mcntcnnnt-ColonelJ. Hills,® E., Undoubtedly, and naturally so for two reasons. First, many are 
Commanding Bombay Sappers and tempted by the broader range of, and more independent life opened out 

by, the pruhlic works department} mid, secondly, by the pecuniary 
considerations. The engineer officer is more or less a mathematician, 
and fully realizes the value of Rs. 250 staff pay, jpltis travelling allow- 
ances, free life, with change of scene and employment, when balanced 
against Rs. 60 staff, with a possible addition of Rs. 30 more sbonld he 
be fortunate enough to obtain a company. The service naturally suffers, 
as there is a constant change of officers when companies are handed over 
to rojal engineer officers ; and still greater harm is done when staff 
' corps officers, who do not and cannot acquire the many details of the 

•several branches of engineering are retained in command. 

The only practical remedy seems to be the slight increase of the sapper 
allowance from Rs. 60 to Rs. 112 (assistant field engineer's staff pay) : 
this Rs. 112 to rise the fourth year, out of a royal engineer’s seven 
years of Indian Bcsviee, to Rs. 200 . The company allowance to remain 
the same. 

The difference of pay is still greatly in favor of the public works 
department j hut this is what it should be in my opinion ; only there 
should not he so great a disproportion as at present. 

BicntcnpUCoioiicl W. Hicbens, I believe it is SO j and the young royal engineer officers attached to 

sS«n rfIbanStan FiSd^w™’ slPP^s are not nearly so efficient as field engineers as they would bo 

if they were employed, with their companies as I propose, and as is the 
ease in England and the colonics, upon militaiy works during peace. 
They would then be employed on public works and paid accordingly. 

^ Bieotenaat-CoWl B. lAaond, I do not recognize the only legitimate duty of a royal engineer 
. officer to bo to serve with a company of Native sappers. As far as”l can 
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judge, service -witli Uio sappers in. Bengal is only ioo popular. The 
practical training received, in Uie public works department is most 
valunble to an olfioer on service, altbougli I quite recognize knowledge 
on military matters generally is not kept up in tliat branch to the extent 
it should he. 


Lionf'cnani*CoIoncl W# H. Bar- 
ton, 


I boHcvc this is the ease. I consider the service suffers by its royal 
engineer oflicers being kept in grooves and provinces by the conditions 
of pay, or by being kept all their service in the sappers from disinclin- 
ation to accept the lottery of employment in j’^idic works depart- 
ment. , Boyal engineer olhccrs undoubtedly' are the better oflicers in war 
from having had. previous employment rindor war department or in 
public works department, if, that is, such employment has not been 
purely olficc work at head-quarterfi. They would bo also tlio better for 
having had some experience of Native sappers. Bnt an officer who has 
been many .years with sappers, and never, or only seldom, employed in 
constractiug works, will be generally found comparatively incilicicnt in 
war. The remedy I would propose is that of making " Her Alajesty’s 
warrant for pay of royal engineer officers at home and abroad, except in 
India," applicable in principle to oflicers in India j and I would post every 
officer to sappers or to public works according to the requirements of 
the service ftom time to time. Because in India the receipt of staff jiay 
in puhlic works department and its amount is made a personal ques- 
tion, depending very much on an officer’s personal friends, and very little 
on either his seniority, previous croploj'ment, or efficiency, therefore this 
difficulty of retaining any officer in particular, cither with sappers and 
miners, or at unfavorable stations, exists. It should not bo so ; and 
would not be so, if the following remedy be adopted. — ^Place all royal 
engineer officers under the orders of His lixeellenoy the Commandor-in- 
Chief, to be moved about from station to station every three or five 
years, and from sappers to puhlic works every five years, and from pro- 
vince to province throughout India : such orders to he promulgated 
through a deputy adjutant-general, royal cnginccn-B. 

In this oonneotion as I have always understood. 

Tlio present fystem was intended to have been broken up in 1861, 
and would have been, but for the suggestion that the departmental in- 
terests and prospects of the Indian engineer officers would bo partially 
or wholly ruined tWeby, and that the royal engineer oflicers who had 
then only home and colonial experience of engineering were unfit for 
Indian engineering. AJthongh the former argument may, in the opi- 
nion of some individuals, be partly true, there was never a greater fal- 
lacy than the latter. I have no hesitation in saying that, as a body, royal 
enginoors of Indian experience only in works are far hclund officers of 
English and colonial experience in the knowledge and practice of 
engineering in all its branches, both militaiy and eivilj..with the one 
exception of the duty to he done in an " irrigation revenue division," 
and that the Government of Indio su&crs thereby in the cost, efficiency, 
and permanency of its public works. 


CaptaSn W. Korlti, ji.li. The officers who remain with the sappers are most certainly not 

inferior in abilities to 'those who go to the public works department. 

There is, however, a difficulty in retaining the services of sufficient 
numbers, as only those with strong militaiy instincts or with sufficient 
private means would think it right to forego the very superior pay of the 
public works department. The service therefore su&rs in efficiency. 

I would remedy it by — 

(1) Having a distinct class of officers out from England for the 
sappers, and mlowing candidates for tho public works department to 
join that department at once. 

(3) Giving a staff pay of Bs. 200 a month to officers commanding 
oompanie's, and Ks. 150 to attached officers. 


Cajitoin w. H. Pietaon, a.E. The legitimate duties of an officer of royal engineers will ho 

, considered in my reply to question No. 66. But, so far from admitting 

that the service suffers in effioienoj’ from young officers of ability being 
employed in the public works department, I am of opinion that it 
would greatly gain in efficiency if no officer were appointed to he an 
instructor at Boorkee, or even to the command of a company of sapjiens, , 
until he had served some time on militaiy works, so as to obtain practical 
experienoo of engineering in India. Under the pres’ent system, officers 
with the sappers have no opportunity, except at the expense of an army 
in the’ field, of acquiring more than theoretical Itnowlcdge j and this, 

- however essential, cannot provide them with that readiness of resource 
' in engineering difficulties which is -the outcome of ' experienoo and not 

of book-learning. In. support of this view, T invite attention to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s remarks. Part IV, page 271 of the Soldier’s Pocket 
Book. 
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Capfain H. H. Cola, E.E„ Eiocu- "When. I first joined the Bengal sappers and miners in 186S, it eer- 
Kto Engmcor. tainly was the case that young officers preferred employment on the 

public works j but I observe that of Into there has been an increased 
desire to serve regimentally; and this has no doubt been increased by 
the operations on the frontier and in Cabul. With the contemplated 
• ' reductions in public works, it will be rather a question to find employ- 

ment for officers of royal engineers with the sappers, or in some way 
beneficial to the army generally and to its requirements. 


Captain W, T. Stuart, luter- 
preior and Qnartcr.niastcr, Bengal 
Sappors and lliners. 


Xiientenant H. Biltington, Act- 
ing Bapniy Consnlting Engineer 
for Baii-vrajs, Bomtaj. 


I believe such is the ease j and, to remedy the defect and increase 
effieienoy, all officers doing dnty with the sappers should have the same 
pay as those on the public works. Military duty is lighter than is the 
work in the department public works, and more leave is granted. 

I think that royal engineer officers prefer employment in the pnblic 
works department to doing dnty with sappers and miners, as the 
former gives them better pay, the work is more varied and interesting ; 
they have greater opportunity of seeing the country, and they have more 
xesponsihility and independence. Departmental promotion is also open 
to them, independent of promotion in the corps. On the other band, 
service with the sappers and miners in the Bombay presidency cannot 
he said to have many attractions j and the continual change among the 
officers hinders the feeling of esprit (7e corps. 

The service undoubtedly suffers in efficiency from the difficulty in 
retaining officers with the sappers and miners. 

Officers might ha compelled to join the sappers and miners and 
serve a certain time with them ; but as long as the public works 
department is open, it would bo hard to get officers to display much 
zeal or interest in their duties, while they see their comrades holding 
what they consider a better position in tho public works department. 
If only a certain number of officers were selected or the public works 
department, the best would probably be taken away; and the intention 
of retaining the most efficient officers with the sappers and miners would 
he defeated. 

The only way of inducing officers to join voluntarily and remain 
with the sappers and miners seems to bo to increase the pay, or increase 
the number of staff appointments. Increased pay might he arranged 
by grading all oAoers, as in the public works depai-tment, • hut on a 
reduced scale of pay, as officers serving with troops have certain advant- 
ages in the matter of quarters, mess, forage^ &c. _ 

I have never served with sappers and miners in India. 


10. Will you be so good as to detail tlie daily duties of the — • 

Quarter-master and interpreter P 
Superintendent of instruction ? 

Superintendent of park and field train ? 
Instructor of army telegraphy and signalling ? 


MiLjot-Goneral F. H. SiTaunsellj 

C.B., !B.S. 


Colonel H. JT. 1>, Frendeigast. 
s n., Commandanb ** Qnoon^B Ovm" 
S'^X^ors and Minots, ^adms. 


I can answer Uiat the duties of the regimental staff were very heavy 
under me. I never worked less than eight hours a day, and often ten 
and twelve, and my staff officers suffered in proportion j in fact, there is 
an enoimoue amount of work in such a miscellaneous corjis. 

The quarter-master is charged with the care of the stores and ammu- 
niiaou, the equipments, clothing and necessaries. The barracks, stores, 
schools, workshops, and Native lines are in his charge, together 
with the roads, drains, sewers, latrines, bazaar and bazaar establish- 
ment. I He is a member of the school committee, and the means 
of communication between the schoolmasters and the commandant. 
He keeps the cash chest and regimental aeeoutits. He indents for the 
rations of the Europeans for nil stores, applies for railway warrants, 
carriage, tents. See. He tabes charge of the r^imentnl signal instruc- 
tion every afternoon, and of the regimental signal practice once a week. 

The superintendent of instruction puls company after company 
through a short course of field works, insuring uniformity. He lectures 
on tactics, arraugra all worHug parties, and the details of field work 
iustruction, including bridging and practice with the models ; he is also 
responsible for field-work training of the recruits, and supervises all 
field-work ^periments. He attends the 8 a.m. parade daily, and him- 
self superintends the working parties. ' 

The duties of superintendent of park and field train are carried out 
partly by the quarter-master and partly by an officer nominated by the 
commandant, who however receives no salary for it. 

. ‘ 6X 


/ 
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TliP iTv:tniolor of nrmv liKiiallin" devotcK liip wliolp time to tpaniiin"' 
of HritivU nii'l NsUive i riidiori: of nil nnns ; lie orinitlcn Iwioe a <Jny 
vitii ?ii‘k elaw.M, niifl liin (iiftOfs in provcrbinl. An inslnicfrjr of nrmy 
ielt'orajiliy lia-' not yel bfoji npjiointcil, Init is rerjiiiri-tl. 

l.\isntemT\t.Coto>iel J. r. Jn tbc liomlmy rorn^ tlie duties of fiuarSer-jn.'ii-lcr, interpreter, 'nnd 
S”oM MiVcniiU'iident of juult !ind train nrc pei-Jmincd by one and the same 

oflieer. Siinilnrlv, one otlieiT eonduets (he duties ‘of the ndjulanl, (he 
payiiinster, the iiiMrtielor of (ielil woihs, and the iiU]ierinteiident of 
iustriiet ion. 

Jloth these odloers have work beyond their powers of eicciiting, 
ecjieeinlly the adjutant. “ 

The duties of the <piailer-nm'-tt>T and interpreter of course vaiy- from 
day to day, hut are eotupiifcd in the follfrtvii);r : — 

I’mparatioii of all iiideiifs on the oommisi-.iry of ordiumee and other 
dopartimnfs ; all mirvey r.-por|.. and papeis eonneeted with r-tores of 
every tle..eiil>tion rcipiired by the eorps fiom day In day. 

Inspect inn of lines and n'pinu'iital buildiiijj.s^ and iiwpcetion of rehools 
.md woiksliops. 

Issue of necessary order- and instruetions for all inanufneturc and 
repairs of every kintl as reijnired fr.r ti'dd and park iKiin. 

J.ssiie of pay to Inscar and eun.serv.aney ostnldishniciits; finallv, the 
cufclodianshij» of all ibe traininfr plant and field pnietiee phont. 

He lias also to perforin liu pnr.ide duty like other officers. 

The duties of the ni]ioriuleiidcnt of iiistriieliou arc — 

The iii.striietion of the reeniif licld work class; Uie Fuperinfendcncc 
of company annual cour-e of lii-ld works in ennjuneliou with the com- 
pany ollioers; the ivoi'kiu"; out of projects and del.iils eonneeted with 
speeint field works. 

tVorkinff hours for men at all works are ei.!>ht hours per diem. 

This appointment is at present nu'r"cd in that of the adjutant; the 
conscijuciiee i« that a« tlie adjutant is payiuasler and ha= heavy office 
work, the work of field instruction has constantly to be delegated to 
others. 

The superlnlendenl of park and train is in Bombay meroeil in the 
quarter-master. Jlcoiurht to liave t-)U'eial ohar're of all pl.int aud stores, 
and not only repair and issue, hut should totutna'i mo-t of the special 
idaut and etiuiimunls required durii'{r the eeuiTC of iuslruelion of a 
niilitiiry eiieiiuvr. 

'flic iiislruelor of army sifrualliiur and telc!rr.a]ihy is imploycd in 
Poona. lie lias annually two siffnnlUn;s ehisscs for Europeans and three 
for Xalives. He, moreover, virit- the uliole of the Kuropean reiriraeuts 
ill the Bonihay presidency, and ^''’cs a dulaikd riporl of the elUcienev 
and traiiiiu" of the rcRimental Fig:jmners. 

From the above it will be seen that bis duties vary from day to day 
according; to the sva”on of the yc.ar. 

At the same time the tolcevapliy of the Bombay army has not been 
Iiiitintcd at all, nor has the corps any plant of such a nature as even to 
iiutnict men in the subjects. 

\Ylicii a lelcgTpph train is sanctioned, some advance will bo made. 

Cnptain W. STortli r. c. Q I'arfcr-htaffcr avH jBterprctrr.— Otficc-work, orderly-room hour ; and 

’ from 10 A.Ji. to -1 r.Jt. inspection of lines and transport animals: 

iiitei'pretine: duties when required. 

Si'piTiuleniUnt, Park ami Trait:. — Olfice-ivovk, as above : constant 
supervision over inanufae.tnveB : couslant references on scientific subjects. 

SiiperluU mlrnt ofltistracUon. — Otfioe-work ns quarter-master : attend- 
ance at all out-door instruction, varying; ns a rule from two hours in 
' summer to eight in u inter ; attendance at all schools. 

lustrudor of Anry Telegraphy anil Signalling. — Office-work same ns 
qnarter-miistor : instruction of oinsscs in army signalling in the winter. 

The duties of these throe otlieers arc arduous, owing to the large size 
of the corps, to its being both British and Native, and to the number of 
BoienUfie and other questions referred. 

Captnin W. T. Stniiri. Interpreter Tlio dulics of the iutcrprolcr and qu-arter-mastor are onerous to a 

and QaaTtepinnsler, Uongai Sap- de”Teo ; tlio work Is owing to the double nature of the corps, British and 
pera and Minora. _ N&ivc, mid tlio mnnber of tho companies and men detached is c^ual to 

tho work of a British and Native regiment. Tliis post might, with ad- 
• vantage to the Slate, ho filled by a quarter-master promoted from the 
ranks, as it would be some inducement for really ^od men to volunteer 
and a position to look forwm-d to. There is nothing at present to give 
encouragement to the British non-commissioned otlieers, who liaye^ of 
^ late years fallen off very much ; good men can do better by' remaining 

with the companies in England or the colonics. The interpreter’s duUes 
might fall upon tho siijicrintendent of instruction who has now_ under 
him the whole of the educated Native staff. I refrain from offering an 
opinion upon the oUier three staff appointments. 
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11. Why should, there be instructors in field-Tvorks and assistant instructors in 
' any subjects not xery special, iC the officers of the corps are capable of imparting 
instruction P 


Uajor-Geaeral A. Pmcr, nA 


Colond H. N. D. Frendcrgnstj 
fiBf Qommandant** Queen’s Own** 
Sagpears and Aimers, Aladins. 


Itieutcnant'Colonel J. HUIb, B. S , 
Commandii^ Bomliaj Swappers ftnd 
Aliners. 


The appointments o£ inetriicloTS in field -wovlts and assistant instruet- 
OVB in varions'sabjeets were, I suppose, made in order to ^To the ofii- 
cers aotnally engaged in such duties something' more than their hare 
military pay, Tvhich' is nearly the same as that of an infantry officer who 
has not gone through sncccsslully the same scientific training, 

Instmctois in field works are required to insure uniformity of prao- 
iieo, to guide officers in command of companies, and to keep all com- 
panies to a nearly nniform standard, to eondncl experiments, originate 
ideas, &c., &c. Assistants are vevj' useful to keep up the records, to be 
ready to help or Eticcccd their scnioi-s. An assistant to the instructor of 
telegraphy would be veiy useful in leaching the sappers ; for the in- 
structor would probably teach the army generally, as the instructor of 
army signalling now docs. 

Themis a vast difference between one officer imparting iustmetion 
in a systematic, nniform, and continuous method, and others who in 
command of companies keep up so far the knowledge already acquired. 
Of all the staff appointments, I consider that of the superintendent of 
insti'uelion to he the most vital and import.anl. So long .is a sapper can 
march fairly, his drill is of Uttlc moment : hut once a sapper learns his 
field work in a slovenly or irregular manner, he is damaged almost 
beyond remedy. It requires steady pmctieo and judgment to regulate the 
classes, to notice minor imperteetions ; and, above all, it demands the 
constant presenoe and eye of the instruotoT on the field work ground as an 
^sential to successful outturn of sappers. The company officer has his 
daily details and duties to creeuta; he has his rcgimcntaltonrs of dnti- 

witht perSn"u«eX4ct-’ fi-oquently iutorfem 

All the aipmcnts which may he quoted in favor of tho anpointment 
r wstructor of mnskoiry, may bo 

®“Perintcnaeitof S-nc® 

multiplicity of subjects make his work all the more impoX 
ant, and whatever is done to resusoitato tho Bombay ewps, I tnisi the 

fende^t ^tasiS. thud staff officer the superi^- 

■^e assistant instructors called doing-duiv officers are detailnd + 

ii. 


Liontraavt Colond W. Hiolrans, 
Enpnem, 

wmtlieni Afghanistan rie!4 JPorce. 


duties to perform. ^ ® icgimenfal and garnson routine 

S'SfS i II.* mt .riaral 

Pf mstmotion should be unifom’ A„l “ ^povtini that the system 

IS devoted to one special Seh ‘of 5 "S?’”' «“ offioor whose S 
time to be able to^mtandn.^ “Poeted from 

methods of worldng that branch,’ ““proved and more economical 
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Coptain W. b.b. 


Captain W. H. Pierson^ n.a. 
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pay -warrant for royal engineers is tlie fundamental principle of remuner- 
ation. on wliieh tlie corps of royal engineers lias been raised and is’ 
founded. Disregard it, as it is now disregarded in India, and the eCBoienoy 
of the whole corps suffers j adopt it in principle, and so upset the 
present distorted provincial — so-called — system, on which the royal engi- 
neer officers in India are dealt -with j and then -the Government will gain 
the best service from those officers most experienced in any particular 
branch of their profession, in any province, &o. 

The instruction of the recruits alone would give a very fair amount 
of woi’k to the superintendent of instruction and his one assistant. 

But he has the superintendence of aU the schools, and other instrno- 
tion exercises as well. And his most important duty is to keep himself 
aufaii in all the changes ip military engineering going on at home. 
It is absolutely essential to have a special officer for this. 

The only other assistant instructor is the telegraph one, and he 
is most neeessaiy -to help the instructor. 

From my own experience ns one of the assistant instructors in field 
works at Chatham, I believe it to he necessary for the efficient training of 
sappers that tlicrc should he officers whose whole time con he devoted to the 
work of instruction. I do not wish to imply that the company officers, 
as far as regards their knowledge of the sub^'ect, are incapable of im- 
parting this instracrion j on -Mie contrary, it is jiart of their duty to 
assist in doing so. But they cannot have sufficient time and opportuni- 
ties to prepare lectures, conduct experiments, and keep up that acquaint- 
ance with contemporary professional literature, both English and foreign, 
without which the standard of instruction will not improve, if it does 
not even deteriorate. Again, the company is too small a unit tq be 
thoroughly trained in field works. To enable men to form an intelli- 
gent idea of the oh;jcct of tlieir individual work, they must be shown 
the result in its completed sta-tc ; and this cannot he done in the case 
of a company under, separate instruction except at a cost of time and 
labor quite disproportionate to the ohjeot in -view. To avoid waste of 
time, -the course of instruction of each Company must be combined -with 
that of as many others as possible •, and this involves a systematic direo- 
■tion of the insti'uction whioh cannot be arranged by company officers. 
Whatever necessity there may ho for riding-masters in the cavalry, for 
gunnery instructors in the artillery, for musketry instructors in the in- 
fan-fcry, thoi’e is far more need for field-works instructors in so speoinl 
an arm as tho sappers. The duties of the instructor in field works are 
indeed so important, that in my opinion he should be an officer of proved 
qualifications for the post, and, if possible, of the rank of field officer. 
This point will be again referred to in my reply to question No. 62. 


12. What is the course of duty actually undergone hy the young of&oers of royal 
engineers during the period they are attached to the sappers ? 


^ajoT'Gcneral A. FrAscr, B.S. 


Colonel H. D. PrcndcT^ast, 

31.B., Commnn^nt ** Queen’s Own” 
Sappers uuil 2niiers> IdAdras. 


Lionicnnnt^CoIoncl J. Hills* 
CommAuding- Hombay Sippora and » 
bliners. 


This should be answered hy’^the officer commaTiding the sappers, I 
was adjutant of the sappers and pioneers^ but my duly with them was 
mostly on held service. 

They are usually posted to companies, with which they go through 
diill, musketry, field-works, &c. ; they usually have some pai*tioularwork 
under their chaigo, such as the quarries, tho survey school, the printing 
and lithographic presses, a brickfield or some work in progress, besides 
orderly duty, courts-ma^al, and committees. 

In Bombay tberc has hecn no excess of yonng officers, hut much the 
reverse. Young officers of royal engineers are on fii*st coming out 
attached (nominally for a year, practically for a much shorter time) 
to the head-quarters of the corps. They are cmploj’-ed on the usual 
company duties,* — drill, field-works, &c. j arc required to worlc at Ilin- 
dustaui, and make themselves generally acquainted with tho interior 
economy of Native troops and tho methods of work of Native arti- 
ficers. 


IncnteniMt-Colorcl W. Hiclicns, 
^Tiimanditip Koynl Hiiginecrs, 
Soutliern Afghanistan Xluld Torcc. 


Captiin W. ifoTlh, ti.b. 


IJeyond learning the Native languages, the training at Boorkco is 
nothing more tbnn a feeble continuation of that through which they 
have already passed at Chnlliam. 

Tlicy arc attached to companies at head-quarters and cro to work and 
drill with them. 

They do orderly duty as in British regiments. 

They learn the language, most oE them working very hard at it. 
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13. Are tlie numbers of Srifish. non-commissioned officers 'sufficient ? 


Majot-amisTOl F. E. MannscU, - I am of opinion iliat tlie number of British non-commissioned 
C.B.. B.E. • ' ofBceis might he reduced if those maintained -were placed on a better 

footing 'and better selected. The supply from the royal engineers 
should not be shut off; but the chief supply should be from the line, 
nnder the plan prejMsed by me for the last flve or six years. 

I • tyVii-nTf that three per company ■wotdd then imswer. 

The whole arrangement requires lemoddling — more headmen as 
instructors and fewer drones. 

The remands are a great evil. 

■ There should be a small number of younger hands to supply sudden 
calls in the diet Company. 

I am sure that it should be clearly understood that these men are 
selected men in responsible positions with very important duties, 
and not available for other casual duties or calls. An order for some 
. British non-comroissioned officers sometimes denudes a company of special 
men to its very great injury. 

Majoi-Gonoial A. Fraser, r.b. I 'would not have any British non-commissioned officers with the 

Native companies ; there is no regular discipline for them. The Euro- 
' pcans should be eonfined ■to the sergeant-major and the quartermaster 

’ sergeant, who should also look after the sapper stores. 

Colonel H. E. p. Frondc^st, It is exoessivc. Tety few of them are sober, intelligent, aistive, and 
E.B.. Coramnndttnt “ Queen’s On-n” truetworthv i the remainder are not of much ■value. 

Sappers end Miners, Hndras. 

PiontenantColonel J. HiUs, an.. Sufficient for peace, but not for service. Bach service company should 

Commanding Bomlinj- Sappers and liave six uon-conjmissioned officers attached. It would be a great matter 
■ to obtaiu a better and liigber class of men sent out than have been 
arriving in India of late years. A good mania of great use ; an indifferent 
one is worse -than useless. 1 am afraid the good openings which 
are ■within 'the reach of a well-educated man in England "will always act 
against the requirements of the Indian army. 

lisntcnant-Colonol P. Umonfl, Theoretdeally 'there are six European non-commissioned officers -with 
B.B. each company of Bengal sappers. I think this number sufficient, but 

not excessive for service. 

They would be amply sufficient if they were all the proper kind of 
men. 

I consider they are ■too many. I would, reduce the number to 3 
per company, viV.j'l sergeant-major, 1 sergeant and 1 corporal. 


Captain W. lETortb, B.S. 


Captain 'W, T. Stuaxt, Interpreter 
and QaaitezmasioTj Bengal Sap* 
pers and Iffincrs. 


14. "What aie the daily duties o£ each rank of the 63 British non-commis- 
sioned officers Tvith each of the Bengal and Madras corps ? 


ji^jor-Genoral F. B. Mammeli, 
CLB., B.£. 


Colonel H. B*. D. Prendeigast, 
B.C.P Commandant' " Qnecn'a'Orfji** 
Sappers and Miners^ l^dras. 


The British fton-commisrioned officers are also employed in the park 
and workshops, and in 'training special classes of Na'tives in carpentry, 
&c., and in superiutending works on equipment, drawing plans, &c” 

The British non-commissioned officers -with the "Queen’s Oivn" 
Sappers and Miners are as follows : — 

1 sergeant-major. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

• 1 company sergeant-major. 

aO sergeants. 

6 corporals. 

5 second ooiporals. 


83 


With the exception of the staff serg6.ants, and sometimes a survev 
mstvaetor,-all are attached to and drill ivith oompanies. They work dailv 
in the shops and spools. The seigeant-major has charge of the printi 
1 ^ and htbographie presses. A sei'geant has the lithograph sdiool 
One sergeant is assistant instructor in army signalling. Several are 
learning telegraphy and surveying; two are employed in the quanr, and 
several m the oaipeuters and smitii’s shops. 

■ non-commissioned officers with the Bombay Sappers and Minem 

Uincra. are— 

1 sergean't-major. 

1 quartermaster sergeant. 

1 assistant instructor of army signalling. 


62 
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1 Ecliooltniisicr. 

4 porgcanis. 

4 first corporals. 

4 second corporals. 

The sorgennt-mnjor and quartennasier sergeant at the ordinary duties 
ot such non-commissioned odicers. The scrgc.mt-inajor has in addition 
the general charge o£ working parlies employed at field-works. See. 

The assistant instructor of army signalling is employed at Poona 
mider the orders o£ the officer instructor, whoso duties have been already 
explained. 

The solioolmastcr is employed in the corps European schools in teach- 
ing such non-commissioned olfiecrs ns desire to prepare themselves foe 
the public works department; also in instructing men who remain 
with the sappers and miners in surveying, drawing. See. 

The remaining non-commissioned officers arc employed either at 
their trades or superintending workshops, field-works, &c., and in the 
sub-marine mining and telegraph schools. Their working hours arc 
eight per day. 

All non-commissioned officers, except the state sergeants, take their 
turn of regimental duty at Xcw Jliansi and ICirkoe. 

Captain W. Nortli, b.b. The duties for all the ranks are the same in the Bengal sappers. 

Picld-works (or other military engineering) with their companies 
from eight hours to two or three hours a day, according to season ; three 
hours drill per week ; two hours musketry per week ; school three hours 
a day, except when fidl work is going on. Also the usual orderly 
duties. 

Captain W. T. Shuirt, Inter- They are mostly well employed in superintending the Native portion, 
Sn***c«'md MineM'”'*™’ fiesfiei ag glerks and nrtizans, and ordinarily regimental routine. 


16. How do you account for tlio apparent disproportion in tlie above numbers, 
vis., the five companies of the Bombay Sappers and Miners have 16 British non-commis- 
sioned olEccrs, nncl tbe 10 companies of each of tbe otber corps have 63 ? 


IVtajot^Gcncral A, Fraser, B.E. 


liientenAnt'Coloncl J. HiUs, B.c., 
Coxamatiding Uoui'bax Sapxwrs and 
SUuor«e 


I cannot now say what is the reason for the disproportion of British 
non-commissioned ouicers with the various Indian corps. 


Until the 19th October 1870, there were 0 non-commissioned officers 
per company (except fpr the Aden company) with the Bombay corps of 
sappers and miners, and, as already stated, I am quite unable to 
give the reasons which c.au5cd the reduction of the number to three per 
company on the issue of the above order of lOih October 1870. 

The company at Aden never has had, for some inexplicable reason, 
any Buropcan non-commissioned officers. Not reckoning the sehool- 
m^cr as a non-commissioned officer, and leaving Out the Aden com- 
pany, the numbers formerly arrived at would have been — > 

Mengal — 

Ton companies, six noai-commissioncd officers per com- 
pany ... ... ... ... GO 

Staff ... ... ... ... ... 3 


G3 


Madras ... ... 

JBomiay — 

Bour companies, six non-commissioned officers per oom- 


StafE 


pany 


G3 

£4 

3 
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In Bombay there are now four companies, three non-com- 
missioned officers ... ... ... 18 

StafE ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Total ... ... 15 


Xtieutenant-Colonol D. L^noud. 

B-B. 


I am not aware of the reasons why so few Euroi^ean non-oommis- 
poned officers are attached to the Bombay sappers j but as sappers should 
an most cases he aised as instruotors or supervisors, 1 cannot imagine so 
■ small a number being sufficient for the wants of an army in the field 
when large Buropcan working parties are turned out. 
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Captatu W. Novtli, B.O. 

CJaptaia W. T» Staart, Inter- 
jretep and Qnarterouxater, Bengal 
Uppers and Hiners, 


I am U3ial)le to accomit for tine. 

In Bengal^ the BritisTi non-commissioned ofSeer commands the 
Native officers and talces sole charge jvhen no officer is present. In 
Madras and Bombay, tlie British non-commissioned officer superintends 
and aids, under the Native officer when no British officer is present. 


16., Dif&oulfcy is supposed to be experienced as regards tlie retention of British 
non-commissioned officers "with the sappers : is it so ? What is yonr opinion of the 
utility of these non-commissioned pfficers? Can they speak the language? How 
long do they remain on an average with thecorps ? And what is the peculiarity of the 
sappers which necessitates the presence with them of British non-commissioned officers ? 

Are British non-commissioned officers still remanded from the public works 
departmmit to tbe sappers for misconduct; and how many men have been so remanded 
during the last five years ? 


I^euienant.Gcneral C. fW. Hat. 
eliinson. In&pcotor.Geaera'l of Mtli- 
tory Works. 


Ma 30 c-€(cnera.l jS. K. MaonsoU, 

0.3., B.a. 


In regard to the utility of British non-commissioned Officers for 
regimental duty with, the sappers and miners, I have no experience and 
inowledge. 

My experience of this class in the overseer grades of the military 
works hrauoh has not been very ^cat ; bnt from my own knowledge of 
their work, and from the recorded opinions of the officers serving under 
my orders, I have formed an estimate of their qualifications not alto- 
gether favorable. 

The men of class A are not in general equal to the military subordi- 
nates now educated at the Boorkee College; and although useful 
artificers are found in the ranks of class B, their want of education in . 
esthnoating, plan-drawing, surveying. See., militates against their more 
general usefulness. However, owing to the possession by the men of 
class A of general education, and by those of class B of technical skill 
in some branch of trade, these men, if passed through the Hoorkee 
College course, should prove useful departmental subordinates, and might 
with advantage form a certain fixed proportion of the overseer grades of 
the military works branch. 

According to Bengal Army Kegulations, paragraph ZUZ, British 
non-commissioned officers cannot be remanded to the sappers for mis- 
conduct, except those belonging to the sappers and miners of the late 
local army. 

During the last five years — 

1 non-TOinmiesioned officer was remanded to the dlst Company 
Boyal Engineers for iiuiomjtetonce. ■' 

I do. do. to the saxipers and miners for vmcDHdtict. 

1 do. do. to the 41st Company Koyal Engineers to he imaliiled. 
Thus from the military works branch only one non-oommissioned 
officer of royal engineers has been remanded for 7nisconduct. 

There are at present serving in the upper subordinate and barrack 
sergeant grades of the military works branch 

6 sapper and miner non-commissioned officers; 

11 myal engineer non-commissioned officers; or 16 only in a total 
Btrengftn of 98 upper subordmates and 40 barraefc seig-eants. 


Tlie style of work, and the energy, soon fall off without British nou- 
commissioned o^rs. The l^tive sappers highly respect them, and 
have ever looked to them ob difficult works, . > 


lUajoT'Geneml Ai Fraser, b.il 


Colonel H. N. T>» Frendot^sl^ 
Commandant Queen’s 
Otto." Sftj^orsnndMiners^ Madras. 


My opinion, has^ on ^erienoe gained on former servioe, is as 
^ «inc3tion 18 in regard to European non-commis- 

Bntish non-oomm^ioned officers belonging to the royal aupinc.- , 
are BtiU remanded to tiie (41st Company) sappers for miseoiuot : Sirin® 
the last five years eleven mezL hove beeii so remanded. ° 

Europeans of class B go to the public works department after a year 
TOth the sappers; but men of class A remainduring their whole servioe 4th 
the unlres appomted elsewhere at my request. The non-oommis- 

sioned offieera who oemo to Madras are not selected for talent, and those 

TffiL™ British non-commissioned 


j i , „ rasJTS ±or British infan- 

= for such duties they are specially reonired 
Sev ^ f*® officers were carefully selected 

irr India; we want thorough mastSTrf 
tiades, whereas the carpenters, smiths, &o., that come W ESTare 
not superior as artisans to some -of the sepoys. Sie |„o^^ 
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Colonol llio ITon’blo C. Hfftri* 
nmii.os.7.< Acting SccrelAm Gw- 
cnwwoiitof Koxwlmy, Puolio l>ork8 
PoiKiriinciit. 


Tjloutcnnni'CfllonpI IT. (1oPoml)c7i 
TtE.y ConsulUng I''nghic*cr to tbo 
Govcniincnt of Indin for Gimn\n- 
tccd Itnihroyii nt Xinckiiowr iionr 
on special duty in Bcluchlstnii. 


Incntcnant- Colonel J. Bills» n 
Commanding Bombay Sappers and 
l^Bners, 
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non-com mifipioned o/fieers do not excel as lin^uigls; bnt as most o£ the 
" Qneon's Own ” sappem inulcrstnnrt JUnglish, the want of foreign lan- 
guages docs not much sigsiify. TIic JJritt«h non-commissioned oifieers were 
nsofnl in Afghanistan ivilh liritish worlcing-partics; but the detaehment 
of two compiiinics in Jlampa preferred to li.ave none. The C Company, 
having got rid ?jy court-martial of two ont of three who accompanied it to 
Kangooji, hogs tliat no more may ho sent to it. Only one iirilish non- 
commissioned o/Iicer has been rem.andcd to the s.appers for misconduct 
during tlic last five years. 

I imagine the same difiinull^ is exporienced ns witli the ofTicors. 
niey generally Imow some tr.idc and sire, very useful in workshops or 
directing nnj' description of work in the field. They come to the public 
works department ; they usually do w'cll ; but occasionally badly ; then 
they ai-o remanded. Within the last five years three non-commissioned 
ofiicers have been so remanded to their corjis. 

Tlioro mnst bo some llritisli non-commissioDcd ofiicors with the 
tNative sappers, both during pence and in war, to instnic.t the men 
and to see 1 lint difilcull work is caiTicd out properly. At present they 
are the only skilled and educated workmen attached to the companies. 
The full complement might be six to each coinp.iny, including its field 
park, fi'his number might in time of peace bereducod to fonr, who would 
siiflicc to instruct the men. The other two might find cmidoyment in 
the pidilie xvorks, survey and telegraphs, and bo liable to bo called 
out to field service whenever rcfpiired.’ 

Jlcsidcs tlie obvious economy, the St. ate derives the advantage of 
obtaining practical men in its service. Two j'cars of iiractice are worth 
ton years of study in tenebing a man 'how to survey; how to make’ a 
road, a railway or a canal ; how to blast rocks, make a mine or a tunnel ; 
how to manage labor; liow to make available means go as far as possi- 
ble ; bow to rely upon his own resources. This practical knowledge and 
iiahit of self-reliance, when applied in time of war to the military engi- 
neering required in the field, is of the utmost value. 

In oi-der that tho British non-commissioned officer may keep np the 
knowledge of inilitaiy duties and work as well, it might he arranged 
that, out of cvciy ton years, ho should servo at letist two j'c.ars with the 
sappers, rotnming to some company for this purpose, his place in tho 
public works dopartraent being t.akon by another. , The public works, 
survey and telegraphs might thus contain tho reserve of non-eomrois- 
sioncu officers from which to make np tho war complement not only of 
tho companies but of the siege-parka, telegraph, pontoon trains, &o., 
that m.ay he formed, and to fill up anj- war cnsiraltics. 

If 100 non-commissioned officeia are required ordinarily for 2S com- 
panies in tho three presidencies, there should be 100 more employed in 
the public worlrs, survey and telegraphs throughout India, 

Tlio great bane of the British soldier employed in solitaiy situations 
is drink. Anten alone, ill or depressed in mind from some cause, with 
no one to talk to or to cheer him np, the man shrinks from his work 
and seeks refuge in the bottle, hlany a man who has failed as a public 
works overseer in this manner and is remanded to military duty, 
becomes n good steady soldier under military control and in the society 
of his comrades. I should deprecate strongly any change in the present 
practice. 

Formerly there was considerable difficulty in getting men to stay 
with the sappers and miners, hut of late years tho public M'orks depart- 
ment has become unpopular among them, and most of them now stay 
with tho s.appors and miners and 43rd Company, Hoy.il Bngincers. 

These non-commissioned officers are not, as a rule (as alre.ady stated), 
tho best class of royal cngineerB. - Indian service is not popular at 
home, espeoially now that men have gTO.at opporhuutics of getting on as 
military foremen of works, &e., also in the museums and in well-paid 
and interesting appointments nt Chatham, &e. Of their ntili^ there is 
no ■donht, during peace in superintending works in plioto, litho, and 
printing schools, &c., and 'on service they arc absolutely necessary; for 
shough Natives do well enough on ordinary occasions^ they are apt to 
fail in an emergency, nor do they, ns a rule, carry out workivith energy, 
except under European supervision. Any one watching tho best Natiioi 
workmen in his slow methodical manner, and the energy, force, and 
attention on the same as diqilayed by even an ordinary ^European, will 
grasp more fully what I moan. _ _ . 

I consider European non-commissioned officers necessary to bo attach- 
ed on service to each company. . c • •. 

Their knowledge of tho language is fjnyi much better as regards con- 
versation than as regards reading, writing, &o. In fact, it is veiy 
cinious how soon they ore able to communicate with the Native on all 
matters. 
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Xjienteimnt'Colonel W. SUchcna^ 
Cosucanding Boyttl Sng^uccrsa 
Soutbcm Afgfb&istan Fiold Foice. 


Ide&teuaat'Colonel D. Xiimon^i 
S.B. 


Captain W. Kortb^ B.B. 


All tie men of tie royal engineers wio come to India' have to serve 
tieir full time in tie county ; but any man may enter the public vrorks 
department Tvio wishes to cfo so^ provided he is able to pass tie educa- 
tdon^ and practical tests required in the department. Of late years 
.hardly any men have entered the pnblie ^vorks department^ while a 
number have returned at their own request. 

In a Kative regiment the cases where a Native ofiSeer or non-com- 
missioned officer is called upon really to use his own judgment, in fact 
to use his wits, are few and far between; but in the sappers it is far 
different. In almost every piece of work he has to think how it can 
best be done, and so on j and it is on this very point where' readiness of 
resource and decision of character are required that an ordinary Native 
fails,- but a European non-commissioned officer would give a fair solu- 
tion. 

It isj.however, only feiir to point out that the Natives have not had 
the opportunities that the European non-commissioned officers have had. 
The sapper's training at Chatham is probably the be^ in the world, whUe 
here in India the want of materials, instructional officers, &e., militate 
seriously against the efficiency of the Native sapper. 

Eritish non-commissioned officers are still remanded from the public 
works department. One has been so remanded during the last five 
years j but several have voluntarily applied to return. 

This would not be the ease if the companies were employed on the 
public works ,- the better class of non-commissioned offieei-BS would then 
be in receipt of better pay as superintending works. 

The British non-eommissioned officers are of great use in war time in 
superintending working parties of the line, and are also wanted to over- 
look the work of the Native sappers and Native line working-parties. 

Tlie fact of being called upon to supervise work executed by European 
working-parties appears to me sufficient reason j but, apart from this, 
sappei's are liable at times to be called upon individually to perform 
duties attended with great risk, and in the absence of any European 
companies, it appears right to have a certain proportion of Europeans 
with each Native .one. 

British non-commissioned officers are not remanded unless they 
belonged to the corps of royal engineers. 

This difficulty does not exist now, as the men who come out have 
volunteered for the sappers, and no civil department is open to them. 

Not being specially selected men, a number of them are inefficient. 

■ Most of them soon learn to speak the language fairly. 

Under present oiroumstances the average may be put down as at 
least ten years. 

'Very few Natives have enough of jntdligenoe to be put in charge of 
the smallest of our working-parties, especially in war, when a mistake 
might be of enormous importance. 

IVhen under Native superintendence only, work never goes on with 
the vigor with which it should. I don't say this of our men only. I 
have had a number of working-parties of other Native troops under me, 
and the result was always the same. 

Much trouble would be saved if British non-eommissioned officers 
could bo dispensed with, but they cannot be, 

British non-commissioned officers are still remanded from the public 
works department. During the last five years 1 1 have been so re- 
mahded. 


Captain J. Dnndas, ns. British non-commissioned officers of royal engineers are liable to 

remand to the sappers for misconduct. The instances of such remand 
of late years have been, I believe, as follows : — 

1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. Total, 

3 2 3 _ 1 2 11 

But the employment- of royal engineer soldiers in the public works 
department is likely to be smaller in futm-e than it has been. Formerly 
men of two classes were admitted — 

(a) men supposed to be of good education, and 
(i) practical artisans able to teach their trade. 

. It was found that the (o) men were not superior to men taken from 
the ranks of the army generally and passed through the Thomason 
College, while (4) men from want of education were unfit for many of 
the duties of the department. A representation of these facts was made 
by public worlcs department in Jrmo 1878 to the military department, 
and by that department to the Secretary of State, whose despatch 
No. 4G_ of the 6th February last, promised to take the matter into con- 
sidemtion. 


Captain "W. T. Stuart, Interpreter 
and Qnartennaster, Bcn^pii Sappera 
and ilinon. 


The class of British non-commissioned officers lately received are not 
worth retaining ; they could not get away if they wished, their education 
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Co][>iMO Tr« XortUf n.i:. 


P, W. 2, 

ni:R ^JA3rI;s^'y'.s noMiiAV sAvrints a^td Mi.vr.ns. 


f.nvvax. ni.U)-vor’':‘t roiT.’*’. 


A'o ^C’-/ tpy 


Scrjircr. 


IJni" ‘■'■d 

3!n !y I ii(t> lu-liiMi Ilf* 

11.1. )V f-< M r. dmiU 

lVr;ini’! ij Kr. ... 

f!.iji)'in!r 

llilt'rii ! mid mr.-rj-im i 
IMiiiii'T mid fWii** ili.irjr** 
Uridriiij' 

(■;: 1 : Iti'Iiti-''/ Ue. 

I’liiiW/iiiiifr 

If:.!!!.!!}' mid roml virtrlc 
Mi c. ll.'lli n'l.> ... 

I'Tnfivc oflio ”** l*r<y' I'l'i 


Tot..il 


. 7 fefe / - - 
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1 
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7 
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i.v, f., 7>.J7., 

•'■r li-g .let. 


IVr (Iio fir i lix ronnlli*: cf ii-tvi’m, n.vrt:it^ drill in imt'lictTT, 
<s.-.rll.v r . r..r iiir.nitry, . . 

I'lir l'i<' iKil 1 ix inonlli* riilifiry cii:;inr.'nnfr ae datauea in 

nccai.ili.'invin".' ^tltt«■mcnt nwri.i.*l . 

On 111'.- cmnid. Umi of flu* nlwvc, tlic rc'.rnif.i are sr.'om in, and 

po' fed fo fill' nrvic.'connianic-. 

Till' rurvica coniiianie ivhea not on rjwci.'it worlr, are craploycd as 

folIoivH ... 

Drill... ... ... :j lionr.i n wac-K. 

■Mu ketrv ... ... 1 or 2 hoar., n weak. 

Judd worhsi ... ... C to S hoiiR.' n dr.y in 

find iiiililan' > winter, 

cnsinccrini J ... ... 2 or 3 Idoki in Fnmmcr. 

School ... ... •dor.'Jhnni'i.ad.ivox- 

cept II hen at full 
work. 

The field-works and m51it.nrj’ onsiuofrins is gencmll.v as dekiilcd 

in annosnro A. . . , , . - it 

'llio ii)iTi.il companies, jionioon and tele^pli, arc principally 

cxcrci”.’d at their own epccial work. _ ... i „ 

There ar.' licddes i.pecbl datscs for intlmction in rong-li masonry, 
cirponlry, S:c. 

A, 

IniUrirJaa/ prryms n-/i'r>ts'i Macwaccd 

r/" rtc rccn;il tqvaij, JJen- > Course eomidctcd 
sal Sappers amt Jliarrs. ) 

CotD.-n'TATnrn Corasr. , 

fill atobn- to IBth Jonuno', or loth January to 21tt Apnl.^ 

Dcslroj-ing' ... ... ••• " 

Itlakin" — 

Fascines ... 

Gahiona .«• 

Sap rollers ... ... 

Ist pnmllcl and approaches — 

Tracing and extending parlies ... 

Forming ... ... 

Sapping — 

ftnd parallel in flying sap 
Single ... 

Douhid ... ... ... 

Aluskctry holes ... ... 


3 

i 

1 

1 

3 

S 

3 
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Batteries and revetments — 

Tracing ... ••• 

Building 

Fascine ... ... , 

Gabion . .... 

Sand-bag 

, Sod ... ... ' ... 

Laying platforms 
Magazine — 

Building 
Mining — 

Sinking shafts 
Driving galleries ...' 

Iioading and connecting charges. . . - . . . 

Tamping ... ... - ... 

Boring, blasting, &c., as much as possible. 

Knotting and lashing .... 

Temporaiy bridges, including pontoonihg ... 

Throwing up xedordits ... ... *....' 

HoT-TVEATHnn ConasE. 

2lBt Apnl to 1st July or 1st July to 2th October. 

‘ Splicing ropes 

‘ Bowing ' ... ... 

Cask bridges 

Joncs^^bions ... 

Bscalading 

Stockading ... ... 

Night work on 1st parallel 
Birago trestle ... ... 

Gtmpits and shelter trench 

Aerial telegraph ... .T. ... 3 

Bough masomy and carpentry, &o., in addition. 

Hemarks on general proficiency. The six test of each sqnad to be maiked. 

Captain TV. T.' Stuart. Inter. The sappers are well drilled under European supervision and are 

S reter and Quartermaster, Bengal equal to any regiment in the service, although the Goorkha corps have 
■jppars and Miners. ^ more soldiery hearing. 


10 days. 
10 „ 
10 „ 

10 „ 

10 „ 

10 „ 

3 

4 

4 

6 

1 

1 

a 

s 

4 


a 

6 

4 

1 

3 

a 

3 

.a 

4 


27. Hotv long does it take to make a Natire a tkorouglily trained sapper ? 


Colonel H. IT. D. Frendcrgiftst, 
Commandnnt ** Queon*8 Own’* 
Sappers and Miners^ Idadras. 


XAentonantaColcmd 3. 
Commandant Bombay Sappers and 
Hinors. 


A Native sapper passes his drill and field-works and gymnastic 
courses in about a year; but in that year he has learnt no bade, and 
may have lost dexlerily in any trade that he knew before. In his 
second and third years he will probably acquire a knowledge of some 
trade, and each year will go through a short course of military engineer- 
ing. Alter three years he may be considered a trained sapper. 

Three years to do it properly. 


Captain W, ^ovtli, p.!!. 


Oiptain W, T. Stoart, Interpreter 
and QnnrtcTinaslery Bengal Sap- 
pers and Slineifa. 


One ycor j but he may be said to improve for seven or eight years 
after this, if with a company kept at military training. 

Two years is sufficient to train him thoroi^hly in his various duties, 
but in a year a useful sapper could he turned out. Two years’ severe 
training make many men disgusted with the service. This was found 
to he the case with British sappers years ago at Chatham. 


28. Is the training of the sappers and miners such as to produce the corps in the 
most efficient state for service in the field ; if not, Tvhat suggestions have yon to make 
with a Tieiv of obtaining a higher standard of effioiency ? 


Halor-Gcncml F. tl. HaimscB, 
G.B , ii.c. 


Hajor-Oencral A. Fia«er, S.C. 


Colonel H. N. 3>. Frendorgast, 
B.E., Commandant *• Qncen’B Own ” 
Sappers and Hmcrs> 


Addition to Captain North’s, "so that the esisting system of spread- 
ing the corps in detachments results in the eoiqis not being produced efifi- 
oient for service." I do not say it has not done good rvork, but it is not 
on a pai as to chances of arriving at efficiency with other branches. 

I tliink that the standard of efficiency of the corps as a whole would 
he raised if more attention were paid to field-works of aU descriptions, 
even at tke sacrifice, if necessary, of drill.’ 

The efficiency of the corps would he increased if staff officers were 
so well paid that first-rate officers, royal engineers, now in the puhlio 
works department, would apply for them and remain in the appointments, 

G5 
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Colonel Uio Ilonomlilo C. J* 
Mcrrlraan> AcUiifr Sc<*rcliiry 

io tlio Ooven^ment of Dombayf 
Public 'IVorlm Dc|iarlmeiit:, 


nnd it tlip numljcr of utalf .'ippointmcnts %v£U 5 prcat»>r, and if 
only {>00(1 dranKiupn ware f-ent ni Kcrffcanis and corporals to the corns 
Novcrlliclcss, Ihc corps is non- i rained so ns to be cHicienl. ‘ 

Innsnweh ns llicy nrc invariably called upon 1o perform heavy vorJi 
on service in the field, I think their efliciency would be considerably 
improved by omjiloyin<j them in rotation upon jmblic worlni during times 
of jwaco. ® 


I^IouicnAni'Coloncl K iloPourb^b 
31 .C., ConsxiUhiR’ Ilnf^Iticer to the 
Oorcrnxncnt d£ InilialorChinmutccil 
Pnlhnxyfl at liiirlniow, now oti 
Bpccial duty in Pilxxcbiatau. 


Lxentcniut^ColoncI «T. nUli:* iLr., 
Cotntnnuding^ Pombay Sappera and 
Uincra. 


Captain W, Kortb^ b,e. 


Captain J, Bnndasj tx. e. 


Captain W. T. Stuart, Interpreter 
and Quartermaster, Ucngral San- 
pors and Minors. 


T tliinic iliai tiimilnr omploy'monb in tlm puliHe ^rork«s, fnrvcv and 
fcloKraiilm of tbe Native ollieers, iiud of Ibc Native iion-eommiH=ioncd 
oniccrs of tlie sappers and miners would make them more cfiicient and 
prnctieiil, and therefore move nscfiil in time of War, 

Assumin'' n given-nmnher of each as the war comjdomcnt, and part 
of that number as sullirieiif. to remain with the companie.s in time of 
]icacc, the i-emninder and a reserve of as many more bcpides to fill up 
war enMiaUice, Mtiiply engineer parks, lelegfapb, ponioon f rains, 
misht 1)0 emi)loycd during peace on public works geiicrallv, a eimilar 
rule applyiiig of two yeiiis' lorvicc out of every ten years intli the com- 
panies lo kcep up the kiiowlcdt'c nnd pniclicc of military diitic-i. 
ion diffciencc in the Bengal Sappers and :irincrs siiiee 

iSOd-OS, due, i suppose, to sonic change in the mode of military train- 
ing. Diiviiig the Ithootnn eampatgii and afterwanls, in hiittin" the 
ttoops tile moil ivcro a most iiccTul slrillrd nrl5«an!:, rcadv to^iani 
llicir liflnd to anyUun«>, never made difnctiUic^s^— a mo-t c-ipable and 
nilhng Ijody. fi\ tlii** Afghan eampiiign there i.« not the Fame alacrity 
or cajinliihty. TIic men know intrenching work and aro liandv with iho 
^ 1 * Mj } they i»com to have become more pioneers and less 

Plcilled arfi^anH, and to have more militan- (lii(i»'i! tn attend to. 

The chnngo in their inilil ary training" appears to have made them 
better comhalants at the expense of elfieieucy in other things. 

In addition to and after the conr.sp the rceniifs pa's tliroiigli, each 
company of Bombay sappers and miners .sliottid go through an annual 
course of field work.s, lasting about four months, with the exoption of 
tlio torpedo company, for wliora the coiirro will have to he shortened. 
lIiD torpedo coinpanyV sub-m.arine mining I’nstrnetioit lasts also from 
four to live motiUts every year. 

The ahovo training, when carried out, is well calculated to turn out 
(and does so) a really elTieicuf sapper; hut it has heen found impossible 
under the jiroscnt im'inciciil stale of nioii,_trainitig cst.ablieliment, train- 
nig plant, and materials to teach them ns is ])ropcr and desirable. 

_ XVitli tlio training cslablislmiciit suggested, nnd a little more liberality 
in the matter of slock and plant, there is no reason ivliy a highly 
effcoUve corjis should not he turned out fully equal to all requirements 
of oven the jircscnt scientifie period. 

Tlie present system of tr.aining is highlj- calculated to produce effi- 
ciency in the field, and 1 have no suggestions to make. 

The minierouB detachments, some in most unlie.altliy stations, operate 
naosl unfavorably however, and these are generally the first to bo taken 
for service. 

I have no hesitation in saying that, with a view to efficiency on 
service, ns m.any companies n"s possildc slmuld be kept at head-quarters, 
and that these should always be taken first for service. 

I have seen little of the sappers of lalo years ; but, froni what I 
heard, I am inclined to lliink that too great attention has been paid to 
drill at Koorkcc. It would bo a good thing, I think, if the corps were for 
a few months in the year employed on piiblio works. Tliey might be 
camped out near some large work, and the commandant might be paid 
tlio contract value of the work done, which he might distribute as he 
chose among the men. A new canal would bo a suitable work. 

I consider that SrUrafi officers should take the instruction in band 
and not leave it to a staff officer aud his subordinates. 


29. ^ an uniform system followed in the three presidencies in engineer equip- 
ment and training of sappers, &□. ? => u i 


u.,ii.u. ' ' '”™'’ ’ The equipments of the Bengal sappers have heen ordered for all three 

co^s, that is the on^ncer Gquij>mcut and’ arms. The shortened sword, 
or knife, considered so great an improvement, does not seem to have 
Men tttroduced in the hfadras companies whi^ wore in Afghanistan. 
nde Captam North's papers also. 



Uajor-Qenetal A. Frneer, S.E, 


The Madras sappers, TiTith rrhom 1 have served in Burma, used not 
to be worked altogether on the same system as those of Bengal ; the 
detached companies were commanded by infantry efBeers, and the 
classes of men were as regards caste different to those of the Bengal 
sappers. But I got capital work out of them, especially when the 
general officer allowed them a tot of rum after a hard day’s work in 
the field. 


Colonel H. N. D. Fiendcrgast. No. 

B.a.* Commandant, "Qneen'a Own.” 

Sappers and l^iners^ Madras. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 3 . Hills, B.E., There are differences in each presidency. Bombay is terribly defi- 
Commanding Bombay Sappers and cient in all training plant, pontoons, telegraph, kit, &c., and requires a 

third special staff officer, — a superintendent of instruction, 

Capbun 'W. Horth, BE. I believe not. 


30. "Wliat military ivories have they heen employed, on during the last five years ? 


Colonel H, W. B. Prendergasfr, 
B.B , Commandant, “ Qoeeti^s Own” 

Sappers and Idiners^ Madras. 


Lientenant'CoIonel J. HUls, S.B., 
Commanding Bombay Sappers and 
Miners. 


Captain W. lifoxthy n.i:. 


Construction of cavalry barracks at Trimnlglierry under the Public 
Works Department; (^mtonment roads at Secunderabad; smiths and 
carpenters have been employed in the arsenals of Rangoon and Secunder- 
abad ; the pagoda defences at Rangoon and construction of rifle-ranges ; 
also on the Bangoon-Prome Railway* 

The men of the corps were employed iu building the new lines at 
New Jhansie in 1873. 

The company at Aden is employed by the Public Works Department 
in building and in repairs to the fortifications. 

In Cyprus the two companies were employed at first in preparing the 
camp at Chiflik Pasha (three regiments, European infantry, and battery 
of artillery, one regiment. Native cavaliy, and two companies sapiDera 
and miners) and maldng arrangements for the ^Ynte^-supply. 

At Darnaka they wei^ employed on road-work for a short time, 
while for the last two months they were in the island the companies 
were employed in road-making with large working parties of Greeks and 
Turks. 

In Afghanistan the two companies were first employed in con- 
structing bridges and making the road from Jacobabad to Dadur, thence 
tlion^h the Bokn up to Dozan. 

They have constructed small canals and other watering arrangements 
for the troops at Dozan. 

The usualmilitai^ works in the Jowaki campaign and Afghan campaign. 

Preparing ground for the station at Cherat and also Murree, work 
on the fortifications at Quetta, torpedo and defence work at Calcutta. 


Captain W. T. Stuart, Interpreter 
andQnaitcxmaster, Bengal Sappcis 
end Miners 


Details are lent to the various schools of instruction in Bengal and 
are highly spoken of, but they do not appear to have been much used on 
civil works of late years. 


31. The following sums are entered in the budget estimates for 1879-80 : — 
Bengal sappers and miners, worldng pay to Europeans and Natives Es. 38,903 
Madras sappers and miners, working pay to Europeans and Natives „ 26,000 

Bombay sappers and minei’s, working pay to Europeans and Natives „ 23,040 

Please explain the nature of the work performed. 


Colonel H. K. X>. Brendergast, 
B.E., Comyiandmt, ” Queen*s Own” 
Sappers and Miners, 2^dra5. 


The workiiig pay inclnded in tlie budget for Madras is espeuded, 
first, in instruction of recruits and sappers as carpenters, smiths, 
armonrers, stone-cutters, quanymen, hriokmakers, bricklayers, pottera, 
printers, lithographers, bookbinders, photographers, surveyors, sawyers, 
&O.J &O.J and in field works, bridging, sapping, mining, & q ., and Mter- 
wards in carrying on usefid works. A great portion of the roads near 
Mercara were made by the sappers. Their own workshops have been 
built by them. They assisted in building the Trimulgherry barracks. 
At present they are making a cholera camp for Europeans near Thayet- 
myo. They have erected E^ockades in Bumpa, made roads and defensive 
woiks in Afghanistan, roads in Secunderabad, studied sub-marine mining 
at Bombay. They have built a strong cash room at Bangalore of bricks 
made by themselves. They have constructed a rifle range at Rangoon, 
and worked at the pagoda defences. They have also worked as smiths 
and carpenters at arsenals. 
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Ltcnicnaiit-Coloncl -T, 
it.i:., C'onnnniidiiig Bombay ^a]i2)cra 
and ^liiicrs. 


Wenlonfint-Coloncl 'SV. JTicbcnfl, 
CmunuiiulTiipr Itoynl Jliitjlnw rr, 
Soiilbcrn Afiflmniiitan riald X'orce. 


Captain W, JTortli, P..R, 


Cftplutn'W, Tnl^rprclcr 

and Qnartcnnablcr, Ucn^ral i?ajij>cr3 
Aiid Miii< rs. 


■\Vorlfinfj pay ia issued (o Uie Europeans as per regulations. 

'i’lie 111071 arc eniployed at — 

l''i('U1-woi'l;s. 

I’liotogrnpliy. 

Eriiiting. 

Tetcgrapliy. 

Sigiiultiiig. 

Stib-marinc ininiii". 

Ajid ill tlu* corps worlrsiiops each man is, ns far as i.e possible Ircnt 
praclised in bis parlicnlar trtidc. ' ^ 

■\Viirldiig pay during Ibis eampaign lias, under orders from bc.sd. 
qnarltjiv, hopu tlnily lo all jiajipere and ininci's employed or Tiot. 

i’/iis Por( of imlucemcjit lie iiccpi-f'arv iC if were Fonf^ht to attraefc 

avIiUoer.ssnidmcn of education into tlieriiiiivS; but wliilst the s.spisjrs are 
recruiled in llie ramo \v.sy sind from tbo s.sme class as Xativc iufanliy 
Foldier.s and iiioncerrogiiiicnts, f cannot tbink it wise or exjicdient. 

'llic work detailed in tlie reply to question 2G. Ako all other work 
(such as (be work in Ibc Arglinn campaign) which the sappera arc 
constant ly eallcd on to perform. 

T,Voiking pay is amiitcd to both Eritirii and Native sappers in 
aeennlnnce with n realc tised bs* Covcnimcnl for cveiy da^-’s work, 
ihifs t'calc is L:i'*fd on that of tUc royal engineer rorps. 


32. "What is your view as io the rile of the Native .“apner? Should he he 
merely a soldier such ivork as is pcrrorined hy men of pioneer regiments, or 

should ho he <a slcillcd ivorkraan at ii-adc.s ? "Whal. do vou undcmtaiid to he the 
difficulties m gcltiug men witli the latter qualiiicatjoiis ? ‘ 


Iiicntcnftat.Gcnrrnl C. Vt% 
TTulcbbtfinn.) jur., Iiibi>cctor Gene- 
ral of MUitaiy* SVork*. 


Mnjtnr-Genepal F. H. MnDnecU, 
o.n , R.i:. 


M»j«r.G«Beral A, FraBor, » a. 


Colonel ,T, G. LTcdlcTs nx., Con- 
enltmg En^eop to tbe Govern- 
ment or India, Railway Depart- 
ment. * 


^ Tlic ol^Jociion fiflcn nrldnred Ojir.'iinpi flic enppor or ODfrincer soldier 
bcnifr a rldllcd workmnii tlinf^ if lie l>c h>, lie will ccatc io be a 
soMior, being cliverfod from militnry duliep lo rpnifei-eml emplo%Tnent; 
tliiP objection sliunld not apply in Judin, and could be met by stringent 
rcgnlnlions prolnbitihg any such omploymenl in* the case ol* n sapper, 
until lie bad packed a specified number of years under the colors. 

Allbough the legilimntc* training and employment ot a sapper is 
to fit him for such dulirs ns lincitig gronml-plans and setting up 
profiles of field work«, making sjiar and Irostlo bridges, eajiping, mining, 
signalling, telcgrai»by and pontooning, and although flic trades of 
mason, bricklayer, cari>cntcr, joiner, smilli, &o., arc not essentially 
necessary for the sapper, yet there can be no doubt but that a practical 
skill in any of these handicrafts could often be ■usefully employed on 
FovvicG and in emergencies, and should render the recruit more apt 
to Icam and excel in the particular military duties detailed above. If 
skill in one of the trades above named be found combined vdib good 
libysiqiie and other rwjwiMtc mililaxy qxialifications in any candidate for 
Bciwice, such a candidate should be well suited for enlistment in the 
sajiper corps. 

1 think that it is most important to uplift the tvfc of sappers as sol- 
diers ; it makes them proud of their work, and iuixirovcs them in every 
w.ay 5 in fact, it is economical, as it brings better men who would other- 
■wisc not come for the pay. 

I do not think Hint tbe Native sapper can be anything else than a 
soldier. The caste difiieulty would interfere with the eniploj-ment of 
slnllcd worlzraon at trades as figliting men as woU as the low rate of 
military paj^. But if they can be got, it -would be verj- desirable to 
enlist them in the ranks. 

Native sapper should bo, and is, a soldier specially trained to the 
duties of field engineering, to sapping, mining, pontooning (tem- 
porary), bridge-building, signalling, hutting, and the construction of 
field-works generally, such as batteries and intrenchments. Por these 
puiposM ho should be a man of more intelligence and better ph 3 ’siquc 
than TOC ordinaiy sepo^’*, and should Jjo better paid. If wc could induce 
urtisan classes to enlist, we might possess a still more useful 
body of men than we have now, and could dispense ndth the services of 
tile cml Mtincers attached to the corps. But 1 doubt whether we could 
pp-^ade Indian miasans to enlist z they would cei*tainl\* require very 
JJ? ,, might be deficient in physique or in the proper military 

spmt. Sappers and miners at present are highly skilled pioneers ; tbe 
more ot them we have the better for the army. It is simply a question 
o expense. But as there is a large portion of field engineering work 
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Colond H. N. B. Prcaiaergast, 
B.B.I Oommanaant, ** Queen's Own” 
Sappers and l^iners, Madras. 


Colonel tto HotfWo G. J.Meni- 
n»n«, C.S.I., Acting Secretary to the 
Qovennnent of Bomhay, Public 
'Works Bepartmcnt. 

Xticuteoant-Colond do Bour* 
bel» B.E., CJonsultiiig Engineer to 
the Government of India for Qua- 
runtoed Railways nt Imcknow,now 
on special duty in Belucbistan. 


Xiieutenant'Colonel d. Hills, B.E., 
Commanding Bombay Sappors and 
Miners. 
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that can be done by nnslallcd labor, it is cbeaper to employ tbe trained 
sapper in tbe more difficult duties, and to execute tbe rougher kinds of 
work by pioneers or working parties from tbe line or by ordinary laborers 
hired for tbo occasion. At the siege of Sdbi wo bad only 150 regular 
sappers, some 800 bluzbi Sikbs as armed pioneers, and about 1,500 road 
coolies (unarmed), who were put into a kind of uniform and termed 
Delhi pioneers. They were paid hy the month j their gangsmen acted 
as non-commissioned officers; and the men conrfantly worked under a 
heavy fire, a working party losing in one night 10 killed and 29 wounded 
while constructing the left breaching battery. 

A large proportion of the sappers should be skilled workmen, and 
all should he handy men ready to do any work. This is the condition 
of the Madras sappers. Most of them know several languages, and 
pick up others with facility. Unless Government will pay a high price 
for reaSy-mado workmen, the workman must be trained regimentally, for 
a good workman earns ffir more than a sapper can, and the latter libs 
besides the troubles of drill and discipline or the pangs and fears of war. 

He should he a sldlled workman at some trade. Pay is probably the 
only difficulty. 


' The Native sapper generally ought not only to he a pioneer to do 
intrenching work and open out roads, hnt be a sapper and miner to 
perfonn the work required of such in the construction, attack, defence 
and demolition of fortified places, and be besides a skilled artisan or 
mechanic in sneh trades as are chiefly necessary in militaiy engineering. 

He ought to be so mnob of a soldier as will enable him to fight m. 
the ranks for due protection in carrying out the duties assigned, hnt he 
can hardly he expected to attain perfection both as an infantry soldier 
and as a skilled artisan. In Indian warfare there is ample work for the 
sappers in surveying, in opening out roads, making and repairing 
bridges, maintaining and working railways, intrenching and making 
defences, hutting troops, attack and defence of fortified posts, erecting 
and working telegraphs, &o., &o. Such services are or may he necessary 
to any army in tho field j and as they cannot he performed hy hired civil 
labor whioh are not paid and are not accustomed to inem danger and to 
ride their lives voluntarily, it becomes necessary to enlist a body of ,men 
who shall, during war, bike_ the place of the hired civil labor, to’give 
them permanent pw and family pensions in order to cover the risk to 
. liEe, and to arm and drill them in order to teach them how to protect it 
and that of others whenever occasion may arise. 

The rSle of a Native sapper is exactly the same as a trained royal 
engineer or engineer soldier of the Continental army. To be a perfect 
sapper, he ought to be, if possible, a skilled tradesman ; hut in addition 
he should he so train^ that he could turn his hand to anything in 
reason, and possess the faculty of adapting himself to circumstances, 
doing the best that the material at hand admits of without requiring 
detaued instructions. He ought to he thoroughly capable of directing 
and supervising the labor of others. In fact, he is not only the fore- 
man of work to the rest of the army, but the executor of all finished 
and difficult work, 

A pioneer is merely an ordinary soldier trained to some skill in the 
use of saw, nxo, pick, and shovel. A company of sappers and miners 
attached to the pioneer battalion would direct their ^orts, and simply 
undertake such portions as would he beyond the skill of the pioneer. 

Sappers and miners with a force ore not intended to be employed at 
the heavy manual work (as they so constantly are) about the camp limits 
or on roads, &c. Work like tins should he executed by the rank and 
file of the army, the sapper merdy directing their labors. 

As far as I can judge, the pioneer battalion is practically an expen- 
sive system of keeping the regular trained sapper and miner companies 
weak and tho corps generally far below their relative proportion to the 
rest of the army. 

A pioneer battalion costs approximately Us. 5,000 for officers and 
Hs. 7,000 for men, or Bs. 12,000 montbly, to which must he added their 
working pay when employed on road-making at hill stations, &e. 

Bom: companies of sappers and miners raised to war strength of 150 
privates, having two officers per company, and i£ necessary a field officer, 
royal engineer, in command, would cost considerably under the above 
Eb. 12,000, including working pay. 

The sappers and miners would he thoroughly trained men in all 
branches, and would he certainly as good nt manual labor and would 
form (as is now required : see efCcots of the Afghan War) a reserve of 
men to the corps at large, and that at a less cost. 

OC 
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Xlentcnani-Goloncl "W. Hiclictis, 
Commanding Itonpil EnginocrBj 
Soutliom Afglianistan Hold Force. 


Lieutenant-Colonel D. Limond. 

B.B. 


Lieutennnt-Colonel W. H. Burton. 

11.E. * 


Captain ■W..Noith, H-E. 


Captain J. Dnndns. be." 


In place of liaving 10 companies sappers S Ijaltalions of pioneersj 
as is tlie ease I believe in Bengal, a projicr and practical condition would 
be to tarn these S pioneer battalions into 4 companies each of sappers 
and miners and send them in rotation to the bead-quarters of the sap- 
pers and miners for proper training in all engineering duties. In addi- 
tion to the special companies, sueb as torpedo, pontoon and telegraph, 
were the corps divided into 3 sets of 4 companies of 150 men each, 
returning in turn to head-quarters for two years and remaining four at 
work on hill roads, &e., a really useful body of men would he at the 
service of Government in any campaign, and the paucity of the ongi- 
neer corps supplied without any extra expense whatever to the State. 

I beg to bring this subject particularly to the notice of the Com- 
mittee for carctal consideration and examination ; for I cannot help 
feeling that an utterly wi'ong system lias been inaugurated by the reten- 
tion of these battalions to the detriment of the true pioneer’, the sapper 
and miner ; possibly, the name of pioneer battalion in the armies of the 
Continent has misled certain authorities and inducedjtbem to retain these 
battalions as pioneers. I would remark that 1 believe both were ori- 
gfinally raised by royal engineer oflreers, and were intended to supple- 
ment as far as possible the sappers and miners, as ti-ained men were not 
available nor training possible during that pei-iod. There would be no 
difficulty whatever in getting tradesmen and skilled labor on this side 
of India, were the pay and inducements held out to them better thau 
they are. It is a mere question of market value j the remuneration of 
skilled labor is about 300 per cent, more than the pay of a sapper ; and, 
as stated at question 22, the pay even of ordinary Native boatmen in 
Bombay is lls. 14. a month, while the man leads an independent life 
with his family cirdc aroimd him. 

He should be a skilled workman. I apprehend that the difficulty 
lies chiefly in the wish at head-quni-ters at Kooikce to consider the sap- 
pers in the light of an infantry battalion. 

I consider the sapper should have a much higher training than the 
pioneer j every man should be ingtrnoted in sapping, mining, military 
bridging. Sea., Sea. He should also bo trained os on instructor. The 
more tradesmen there arc with a eompay the better; a high standard 
of officieney in any one is not necessary. I am not owaro diffioulty is 
experienced in getting such men to enlist. 

I think a Native sapper should he a Native artificer trained os a 
soldier fit to withstand the hardships of a campaign, not unwilling to- 
cross the sea by reason of caste or any other prcjuffice, and of reasonable 
physique. 

The only difficulty I can imagine in getting recruits in India skilled 
at the trades mentioned in answer S to bo that of pay (of course 
recruiting for particular corps should not he confined to particular districts 
and castes) ; this would be removed, I think, if the labor necessary for 
repairs, small new buildings, and alterations, &o., to forts and buildings 
were peiformed by the sappers and remunerated weekly by certam 
regulated rates of working pay ohargeablo to engineer services. 

The rate of working pay allowed to each sapper would be best settled 
as it is, in the English service, — a system which I have fomid invariably, 
both at home and ahroad, to be both economical to the Government, by 
keeping down the price of work, and satisfactory to the soldier ; it is 
one, moreover, which could in certain kinds of work he advantageously 
extended to other Native corps. 

1 consider that a sapper should be a soldier, hut should, in addition, 
he a great deal more than a pioneer; should he, in fact, what we 
endeavour to make him. A good deal of what he has to learn is 
detailed in the annoxure A,* hut thfero are a 
» Sob answer 26. number of other things taught. 

A number are also taught rough trades after enlistment, so that 
they can make all the constructions likely to be required in war. 

Supposing skilled tradesmen were to be got to enlist as soldiers, I 
believe it would be a positive disadvantage to have them : they would 
be apt to be told off for private work by young officers who would not 
like to refuse, when they were badly required to swell the working 
strength of the company. 

The skilled tradesman in this part of India would be utterly unfit, I 
believe, for a soldier or sapper. I have beard that the tradesmen in the 
Punjab would make good soldiers, but I have al§o heard that Ks. 20 a 
month would te the lou'est pay they would requii’e. 

A sapper should he much more than a pioneer.* Of course, he 
should be _ able to work faster and better with pick and shovel than 
any untrained soldier. But bo should also be trained in making 
trenches and batteries, in bridge-work, mining, &c., so that a small 
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nuniber of sappers might be sent rvitb a large ■working x>®rfy of other 
troopsj and might be trusted to act as leading men in the work to be 
done. It is certainly very desirable to have in the ranks as many 
skilled workmen as possible j but the dilEcnlty seems to be that a man 
who could make large earnings in civil life would hardly be attracted 
by a sapper’s ]jay. Men who had already enlisted might no doubt be 
taught tedes in the corps workshops. 

Captain 'W. H. Pierson, b.e. The rile of the Native sapper should be that assigned to the engineer- 

soldier in all countries. H.e should consequently be more highly -trained 
than the men of pioneer regiments in India j but it does not follow that 
he need he a skilled workman at trades. 1^ army can offer sufficient 
inducements to secure the services of really sldUed workmen in the 
ranks j but young men of the artificer class should, as far as possible, be 
enlisted, -to be ■subsequently carefully trained in their respective -trades 
so as to become in time respectable workmen. I have no erperienee as 
to the difficulty of enlisting such men in India ; but it is a difficulty 
that mtisl be overcome if efficient sappers are required. 

The Native sapper sbould, I tbiid!;, be in bimself, without auxiliaries, 
an efficient scientifio soldier for fortifications, communications, hutting, 
demolition, &e. He should be skilled enough to assist in those works 
requiring skilled labor, and be able to protect himself whilst on works. 
He should also be an efficient unit in a force for attack. The difficulty 
in enlising skilled labor lies in the prejudices hitherto prevalent among 
the fighting castes against manual labor. On the other hand. Native 
artisans have not fighting traditions. 

The Native sapper can and is trained to the highest system of mili- 
tary engineering, including pontooning, bridging, telegraphy and a know- 
ledge of surveying. These branches once acquired are not lost sight of; 
hut I see no reason why the highly trained sapper should not be made 
most useful in aiding and supervising pioneers and Native infantry in 
ordinary unskilled works, such as road-making, boring and blasting, and 
such like. 


Captain Vf. T. Stnait, InterpTO- 
tar and Qnarter-Maator, Bengal 
Sappers and Miners. 


• Captain H. H. Cole, E.I., Eveou- 
ti^o ^ginecr. 


33. A consideralile ntmiber of Native artificers and follotrers is attaclied. Please 
state if these cannot lie reduced. Should not artificers especially be looked for in the 
ranks of the sappers, alteration, being made if necessary in regard to enlistment ? 


llajot-Gencial E. R. Maviusell, 

C.B., B.B. 


Major-Geneml A. Erasor, B.B. 


Colonel H. H. D- Prcndcigast, 
S.E., Commandaiit, “Queen's 
Own Sappers and 3il!neis» 
MndiM. 


It is beyond doubt that good artisans, that is Indians, would not be 
efficient for other hard work or likely to like soldiering, nor would they 
be satisfied with the allowances of a sapper. The small number of 
artisans are very necessary both for work and -to -train sappers, and this 
system of tiainingthe sappeis to he rough artisans seems the best possible 
plan. I believe this, when fully carried out, to be a superior plan to 
that of the royal engineer companies or of any other system that I 
know of, but it is difficult -ndth all the companies broken up or rather 
dispersed over India. 

The want of artisans in the ranks does not exist in the Madras corps 
I believe. The company which served under my orders had a number of 
very respectable carpento-s, who had been taught upon the ^stem only 
lately taken up in the Bengal corps ; hut that corps has an enormous pull 
over the Bengal, in being about three times the proportionate strength, 
with a comparative small tract of country to serve in, so that they are 
much under training at their head-quarteis. 

I do not think that artificers should he looked for in the ranlcs of 
the Native sappers. If the Em-openn companies were di-vided into four 
sections, one of which with a small field equipment of carpenter’s and 
smith’s tools, accompanied each of the four companies to ike field, the 
following of Native artificers might be done away with. 

The Native artificers and followers of a company of sappers from 
Madras are — 

1 smith. 

1 carpenter. 

1 hammerman. 

1 bellows-boy. 

1 regimental Inscar. 

1 pnckolli. 

The hammerman and hellows-boy could bo replaced by sappers, it 
is true, but tbey are useful and very clieap. It is a comfort to bave a 
smith and carpenter ready for work when the men arc otherwise engaged 
and the followers arc ntilizcd in action by carrying cartouches of ammu- 
nition. 
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I.iontrnant .Colonel M", Jlielienoj 
Cotiimondlnir Ilo^^.ol 11 ii tr I n eer*. 
f^outlicni Affflioiilotnii i’ll Id I'uree. 


T.i<!ulc»nnt.Colonrl D. I.imoad. 
T..E. 


T.lcntennu(.C<iIoncl IV. ir. Burton, 

H.E. 


Captain IV.^Koitli, ILE. 


Captain J, Bunflaa, Ii.E. 


Tn plner nf Imviiife 70 rrtmpimif: Fnpj.f r,! phnZ Imtinlinim ot pienccre, 
ns iti llic‘ I 7h*lit‘vo iti .I'lMiirnl, n jn'ojicr ihmI jiKiflio.-il cfiiidUiitn would 
Ilf (o <uvi> llif.fi a jiioKffr ItuMiiIioti'- inl'i -J fouijiutii'-t f.icli of oapperri 
nml iiiiniTB uml K-nil tlii-ui in rntntioii lo ilif lif/Kl.qiijii-tfr-t of tlici.up- 
nnd iiiiw'rn' for iicojifr Ir.iitiitip; in nil ciiffiiifcriiio' tlnlifa. In luMi- 
(ion (o dll' ••jiefitil foiiipniiirf;, mii'Ii if (orjjfiloj pontoon niwJ (ficgrajili, 
wprf llif i'ov|i-! tlivMftl iiilo .‘i tff-; ijf .) coinjiitTiiiM of l.'iO inon c-noli, 
rplurninf in (urn to lu-:nl-ijiinrlfrs for two vi’iir.u iiiid rfinainintr four at 
avovk on liill Votulu, Kt., a rrally tfffiil Jiody of mtn « oiiM he at llic 
rorvii'f of (ioffmiiicnl in nnv fiitiipaijfii, .ami llio jiancity of the eiigt- 
uefr f*>rps sn]iiilital williont any f^JlI•n-•‘• whatever to (ho Slate. 

f hfo- to iiriii;; (hin mhjttl iiarlifiilarlv to (lie notiff of the Coni- 
nii(t‘'f for i-iirffiil foifuifnilion ami f\omuiation ; for I onniioi help 
fffliiiR' that an uKfrly nmiifr i-yelrm has- hot n inpUifeiiralfil hy thf rc-ten- 
tioii of thf!-f h.itlntiuiis to (he tlfttimeiit of (hf (riif iiioiiffr, (ho f-ajiper 
nml minr-r ; iiotp-ilily. the nnnif of jiioiif.T hadalion in the nnnifs of the 
Continent has ini'-lfil fi-rliiiii unthoritifs nml imliifedjlhctn to retain tlfs: 
hattalions ns pionefrw. I would ri-niaih that I hi-Iievf both were ori- 
ginally vahod hy ixiya! fiigincer odieL’r.s, and were intended to KUpplc- 
nifii! as far ns pos-ilde (lie (-appert! and Juintr:, ns trained men weiv not 
nvaiinhlf nor (raining po-‘-it>|f during (hat pi'rhal, 'rifre would he no 
didieiilty wliatevtw in getting ( rnde-meti and shilled lahor on this side 
of India, were the p.iy nml imlitfoinenis held out (o (hem Ix tler than 
(hfv are. ll is a iiifie ipiestion of inarhet value; the rfinoneration of 
shillcil lahor is nhout .‘JOD prr fonl. iiiore than (he |siy of a .‘■.ipprr; .and, 
as s(alrd at iincstioii 22, (he pay fvi-n of ordinniy Xalivc hoalmen in 
Doinhay in lln. 1-J a month, n-hilf the inan leads .-m independent life 
svilh hi.s family eirele anaind him. 

Ilf should be a shilled worhmnn. I appndicnd Ih.at (he difficulty 
lies eliiefly in the wish at hi-ad-<|uart''r.H at Koorket' to consider the sap- 
pers in the light of an infantry hntlalion. 

J enmider the e.apjier f-honid have n mneh higher (raining than the 
pioneer; every man should be insirnelfd in sapping, mining, military 
bridging, S:e., &e. Ho should aho he tniined as an inrfnielor. The 
more trade-simai there are with a enjnpay the helter; a high standard 
of ellioicney in ntiy one i- not neec'S'-.iry. I am not aware didicully is 
experiencerl in getting such men to enli-t. 

T (hhih a JCalive faptvr should he .a 2Ca(b-c artificer t rained ns a 
soldier fit to avithslnnd the lmi\Uhip= of a camjiaign, not unwilling to 
cross (ho sea hy reason of ca'lo or any other pivjudice, and of reasonable 
Iihysiiiuc. 

The only difficulty 1 c.an imagine in getting recriiil.s in India skilled 
at (he trades inenfioned in answer !) to be that of pay (of conrse 
reentitingfor partienlarcorpss-honld not he confined to particular dislricls 
and casics) ; this would be removed, T think, if the lahor iioeesoary for 
repaii's, small new hnildiiigs, .and alterations, S:c., to forts and buildings 
were performed by the s;apper.-i and rcmimerateel wet'kly by certain 
regulated rates of working pay chargeable to engineer services. 

The rate of worleing pay allowed to each sapjier w-ouhl be best settled 
as it is.in the KngJi-li service,— a system wliieh I linve found invariably, 
both at home and abroad, to be both economical to the tiovcniinent, by 
keeping down flic price of work, and satisfactory to tlie soldier ; it is 
one, moreover, wbieh could in certain kinds of work bo advantageously 
extended to other Isative corps. 

I consider (hat a sapipier should be a soldier, but should, in addition, 
bo a great deal move than a inoncer; shotild ho, in fact, what we 
endeavour to make Itiin. A good deal of what he has to le.'irn is 
detailed in the auuexurc A,* hut thtire arc a 

-CO niwivor 20. number of other things taught. 

A numhor are abo taught rough trades after enlistment, so that 
they can make nil the const raelions likely to lie required hi war. 

Supposing skilled tradesmen were to he got to enlist as soldiers, I 
believe it avonld bo a iwisitivo disadv.ant'agc to h.nve them : they would 
ho apt to he told off for privalo work hy young oflieers who would not 
like to rotu-se, when they woi-o badly required to swell Ibo working 
strength of the company. 

The skilled tvadesraan in this part of India would bo utterly unfit, I 
believe, for .i soldier or sapper. 1 have heai-d that the tradesmen in the 
Puniah would make good soldiers, but J have abo heard that Ils. 20 a 
month wmdd be the lowest jiay they would require. 

A sapper should bo much more than a pioneer.* Of eonrsc, he 
^lould he able to work faster and better with pick and shovel than 
any untrained soldier. Put ho should also bo trained in making 
trenches and batteries, in hridge-work, mining, fifcc., ■ so that a small 
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nuniber o£ sappers miglit be sent vritb a large -working party of other 
troops^ and might be trusted to act as leading men in -the work to be 
done. It is certainly Tory desirable to bave in tbe ranks as many 
skilled workmen as possible ; but tbe difficulty seems to be that a man 
wbo coidd make large earnings in civil life would hardly be attracted 
by a sapper’s pay. Men wbo bad already enbsted might no donbt be 
taught trades in tbe corps workshops. 

Captain "W. H. Pierson, a.E. The rSle of the UatiTe sapper should be that assigned to the engineer- 

soldier in all countries. He should consequently be more highly tmined 
than the men of pioneer regiments in India ; but it does not follow that 
be need be a skilled workman at trades. Ho army can oSer sufficient 
inducements to secure the services of really skilled workmen in the 
ranks ; but young men of tbe artificer class should, as far as possible, be 
enbsted, to be •subsequently carefully trained in their respective trades 
so as to become in time resectable workmen. I bave no experience as 
to tbe difficulty of enlisting such men in India ; but it is a difficulty 
that be overcome if effiraent sappers arc required. 

The Native sapper should, I think, be in himself, without auxiliaries, 
an efficient scientific soldier for fortifications, communications, hutting, 
demobtion, &e. He should bo skilled enough to assist in those works 
requiring skilled labor, and be able to protect himself whilst on works. 
He should also be an efficient -unit in a force for attack. The difficulty 
in enlising skilled labor lies in the prejudices hitherto prevalent among 
the fighting castes against manual labor. On the other hand. Native 
artisans have not fighting traditions. 

The Native sapper can and is trained to the highest system of mili- 
tary engineering, including pontooning, bridging, telegraphy and a know- 
ledge of surveying. These branches once acquired are not lost sight of ; 
but I see no reason why the highly trained sapper should not be made 
most useful in aiding and supervising pioneers and Native infantry in 
ordinary unskilled works, sucb as road-making, boring and blasting, and 
such like. 


Captain -W. T. Stuart, Intarpra- 
ter and Quarter-Master, Bengal 
Sappers and Miners. 


■ Captain H. H. Cole, nr., Eseon- 
Ure Engineer. 


33. A oonsideralilentunlier of IsTatirearUflcersandfolloTvers is attaolied. Please 
state if these cannot be reduced. Should not artificers especially he looked for in the 
ranks of the sappiors, alteration being made if necessary in regard to enlistment ? 


Major-General R H. Maimscll, It is beyond doubt that good artisans, that is Indians, wonld not he 
O.B., n.E. efficient for other hard work or likely to like soldiering, nor would they 

he satisfied with the allowances of a sapper. The small number of 
artisauB are very neecssaiy both for work and to train sappers, and this 
system of li aining the sappers to be rough artisans seems the best possible 
plan. I hdieve this, when fully cai-ried out, to he a superior plan to 
that of the royal engineer companies or of any other system that 1 
know of, hut it is difficult with all the companies broken up or rather 
dispersed over India. 

The want of artisans in the ranks does not exist in the Madras corps 
I believe. The company which served under my orders had a number of 
veiy rospeotahle carpenters, who had been taught upon the system only 
lately taken npin the Bengal corps; but that corps has an enormous pull 
over the Bengal, in being about three times the proportionate strength, 
with a comparative small tract of country to serve in, so that they are 
■ much under training at their head-quarters. 

Major-Gencial A. Fiascr, n.E. I do uot tliluk that artificers should bo looked for in -Hie ranks of 

the Native sappers. If the Buropcan companies were divided into four 
sections, one of which with a small fidd equipment of carpenter’s and 
smith’s tools, accompanied each of the four companies to the field, the 
following of Native artificers might be done away witb. 


Colonel n. N. D. Prendei-gast, 
n.E., Commandant, “ Queen’s 
Own” Sappers and Miners, 
Madias. 


The Native artificers and followers of a company of sappers from 
Madras are — 

1 smith. 

1 carpenter. 

I hammerman. 

1 bellows-boy. 

I regimental lascar. 

I puckalli. 

Tbe bamraevmau and bellows-boy could bo replaced by sappers, it 
is true, but they arc useful and very cheap. It is a eomfovt to have a 
smith and carpenter ready for work when tbe men are otherwise engaged 
and tbe followers are utilized in action by carrying cartouches of ammu- 
nition. 
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Jiictiiozinnl'CoIonol do Bonr- 
1}ol, B.E.f OonBulUng Engmccx* to 
tlio Govowwncnt of India for 
Ganranlood Bnilirajs nlliuclcnowi 
now oo epcclal duty in Biluclxis- 
tan« 


{njo ch’tiiMifilnnoiit of a tapper company tvitli field park on a war 
fooliii/j inig'lil/ oon«^i«t of— 
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Iiio^enftnt»<J)loiMd J. ffille, There ore a nnmbcr certainly of artificers attached, and they might 

POT and'^ncre?® Bombay Sap- slightly reduced in nnmher; hut I eonsider it of very great value ^ 

the hcnd-quarters and comjjanics to have n few well skilled tradesmen of 
different arts who cannot only ho generally utilized in workshops, hut 
who would form practical teachers to the recruit class. 

I would sti'ongly advocate on this side of Ihdia slightly increasw 
pay and heller pensions. Their numbers are v<ny sm.nll, but 
milacncc, if properly escroised in training yoimg men in trades, would 
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lie invaluable. The class we- have are not as a rule sufficiently good, pay 
&C.J being too low to tempt iirsfc-class men, ^ 

I do not consider that it would be advisable to do away with them, 
but they might be regularly enlisted and put through a rough co\irse o£ 
duty to be able to use the rifle, &c., and not be so utterly helpless as at pre- 
sent. On service, &c., there is plenty of work for the artmcers,- — amend- 
ing picks, shovels, &c.; if sappers aie detailed for this work, they 
escape guard mounting, &c., and cause unpleasant feeling which should 
not be allowed to exist : hence consider the arlifleer recognized as such 
is necessary to a company. 

These artificers are even now supplemented by artificers of sorts in. 
the ranks. The table of castes and trades will show this j at the same 
time, we have great difficulty in obtaining smiths, the railway and other 
departments swallowing up every available man. 

The only great branch of followers attached to the service companies 
were the dooly-bearers, of whom 54> were sent with each company. 
This number is excessive, and 1 think should be reduced. 


lAeutenant-Coloael'W.Hichens, Civil artificers might, and in my opinion ought to, be done away 
Cominau^Tig Royal Engineers, ^th. Artificers should be found in the ranks. 

Soutlietn Afghanistaa Eicld Force. 


hientonant-Colonel “W-H. Bur- 
ton, s.n. 


Captain W. North, B.E. 


Captain W. H. Flerson, n.s 


X do not consider the forty-five artificers attached to these sappers all 
necessaiy. I would reduce the number to one brick-layer maistry, one 
mason maistry, one carp^ter maistry, one blacksmith maistry ; these 
four men to be attached to the dep6t for purposes of instruction and of 
assisting boards of officers in rating the sappers' working pay. 

When the compani^ are at work, the whole of the mistries are 
required to keep the tools in repair ; in fact, they can't do this properly. 

I don't think the other servants could he reduced, two bhisties, two 
sweepers, and a lascar. 

In reply to question thirty-two, X explained why X did not think 
that artificers should he looked lor in the ranks of the sappers. 

All the artificers required should undoubtedly be found in the ranks 
of the sappers. The composition of an engineer company at home is 
laid down at— 


Carpenters ... 

Smiths ... ... 

Bricklayers and masons ... ... 

Other trades, including clerks and laborers ... 

24 per cent. 
10 „ 

80 „ 

36 „ 


100 


Captain H. H. Cole, 
Execative Engineer. 


B.S., 


Captain W. T. Stnart, Inter- 
preter and Quartor-lSiIaster, Bengal 
Sappers and MIdcts. 


But, as already noticed, most of these cannot be anything more than 
apprenticQs in the various trades. X am most reluctant to admit the 
necessiiy of any followers whatever ; and the onus of proving that some 
of them must be retained might fairly be thrown upon Iffiose officers 
who advocate the present ^stem. 

Excepting in the case of regimental bheesties and sweepers, medical 
and hospital establishments and conservancy, an effort should, I think, 
be made to enlist in the companies all such men, now followers, as 
smiths, firemen, filemen, hammermen, carpenters, moochies, &c. 

These non-combatant artificers are a mistake; all should be enlisted, 
clothed, and pensioned as sappers. Xt would, from the fact of only 
certain castes being skilled artisans, be difficult to obtain them, but a 
certain number could be trained as boys and enlisted when they grew up. 
The present liavildar armourer of the corps — a very good -workman — ^is 
by caste a weaver. He is, moreover, an excellent soldier. 


84. (a) It is very desirable to reduce the number of follou-ers of all classes both 

in peace time and on active service : can you suggest reductions of the present 
establisbment ? 

(6) Can you suggest improvement in the system of engaging these men ; and in 
■what -way could they be organized so as to be less defenceless and helpless than they 
are' at present ? 


Major-General A. raser, e.e. The suggestion made in reply to the last question would, i£ adopted, 

result in a reduotipn of the number of Native followers. 1 am not at 
present in a position to say what further reductions might he made, or 
how they could be organized so as to render them less defenceless. 

67 
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Colonel n. 2?. D. Prcndeigm&t, 
3S.C , ConimnTKlniit, Queen's Ovi’n 
Sapper? and Mincis, jdadms. 


Ifientcimnt-Coloncl J. inils,n.E., 
Commanding Bomljay Sappers and 
minors. 


(a) The liamiuerman and bollows-boy could be abolished, and two 
sappers added to each company. 

(i) The artificers should receive hig’lier pay than they do now, and 
should ho armed with a kooieri or worting loiife. 

(a) There is but a small esiablisbrnent o£ followers to a company of 
sappers and miners in peace, and they could not well be reduced j they 
are as follows : — 


Carpenter 



... 1 

Smith 

• •• 


... 1 

Mason 



... 1 

Hammerman 



... I 

Bellows-boy 



... 1 

Bhccstics ... 



... 2 

I/ascar 



... 1 


T;Vben the sapper and minor companies were warned for service, no 
less than 54 dooly-bearers were attached to each company j this was 
much in excess of what was required practically. A little more caution 
in not sending weak or sickly men would of iteelf save the necessity of 
dooly-men, hut 16 to 20 would have been ample. 

It would bavo been far better had this i-eprescntative numher of 
months to feed been made up of only 20 dooly-bearers, and the difCcrcncc 
thrown in as additional sappers, for these last could have earned their 
own comrades quite as well as the set of dooly-men sent. 

(i) I cannot hut think when it was decided to have 600 dooly-bearers 
to each regiment that they ought to have been called out at once war 
was determined upon and put through a rough muskehy course and 
marching had there time, with weapons supplied them which they 
could easily have carried on the dooly. Having attained a certain 
knowledge of tho use of firearms, they could easily have defended 
themselves and the sick and wounded they were carrying. One 
succcssfid defence would have animated them so much, that in case of 
need they might have been depended upon to supplement tho actual 
fighting force. 

Not only were their numbers out of all proportion, nnd ns such 
tlweatening seriously to swamp and embarrass tho fighting element, hut 
the rapidity of their enlistment and tho numbers called for introduced 
a largo number of men who ought never to have been taken. In place 
of this it were better to have a regular coips organized in peace time of 
men who should undergo sufficient training to make them fully compe- 
tent to defend themselves and form up in bodies ; they would then 
come under the head nmbnlanoo corps; but under whatsoever denomin- 
ation they may be recruited, they should nil learn the rudiments of drill 
and of the musketry exercise. 


Cuitnin W. Korlh, b.e. Por wai', I believe tho Kabul scale ample, but that it could 

not be reduced. Tlic number of dooly-bearers was so enormous, that any 
small addition or diminution in .the numbers of other followers would 
bo unimportant. • 

In peneo time the present ostnblishmcnt of followers could not bo 
redueedT without inconvenience to individuals, as long ns five Native 
servants are required to do the work which one does at home. 

(i) The only thing I can suggest would bo a small amount of drill 
and discipline, and this would be useless unless all, including all dooly- 
bearers, were retained in time of peace. 

. Caplnln II. 11. Cole, Jlxccniiro (a) I think reductions should be tried, but it would bo necessary to 

Engiaccr. proceed expcrimcnt.any, and to begin by training men already enlisted 

in some of the work for ivhicli followers are now engaged. 

(i) As long as followers arc a necessity, it would, 1 think, he a good 
principle to make the Native officers engage them, and pclcct Uicm 
specially for physical qualities and for courage. Tho Native officers 
should, I think, be held directly responsiblo for the behaviour of all 
followers. 


C.iptainAV, T. Stnnrt, InterpiElcr 
mill tiiinrtfr.M.iBtvr, llingnl S5,ip- 
2 «crs nud 'Miucr«. 


Nothing struck me so much during tlie late campaign as tlie utter 
uselessness of large numbers of unarmed camp followers,’ public and 
private, especially tho kahurs, for many were simply vciy inferior, 
coolies. I would reduce tho numbers all round, would train and 
organize them, clothe and find them with at least a side arm. rUl 
piOdic. followers should be so organized, .and if each officer were allowed 
a toldicr^ soiwant, he coifid be most nsohil in both cax^acities in camp and 
on the line of march. 


StT. 


Do you consider the reserve system could bo applied to tho sappers ? 


Jiij'.r.Gimonil T. E. Mnuascll, 


I 

to other 


think tho reserve system could ho applied to tho sappers equally as 
licr branches ; some modifications might probably be desirable for 



Major-Gcuoral A. Fraser, B.s. 


Colonel J. Gt l^Iedlej't 2:.r.> Cou- 
snltlnj? Engineer to tUe Govcmniont 
of India, lUiilway Itepartmcnt. 


Colonel H. K. D. Frendcigast, 
B.B,, Commandant, ** Queen's Own" 
Sappers and Iblioors, Madras. 

Licntcimni-ColonQl It. do Bourlicl, 
B.E, Consulting Engineer to £lto 
Ckivcmmcnt of India for GunTau- 
tcEdFnilu'njs at Zmeknon*, now on 
special dniy in BUuclustan. 


Xiicntcnant-Coloncl J. Hills, 12.2:., 
Commanding Bombar Sapners an d 
Miners. 
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thenij assuming that a peace-footing, a war-fooling, and a suflioieney 
of recruits were obtainable and under training. 

Tbo reserve system, is, in my opinion, both applicable and highly 
desirable in the case of the sappers. For the European portion I would 
have two companies borne on the home'establisbmentj.but paidfor by, 
and at the entire disposal of, the Indian Government j one of these 
companies should be in India, and the other in England at the head- 
quarters under training in all the latest inventions and arrangements for 
war. Of the eight Native companies, I wonld have four with the colors 
and four in the reserve. Probably two companies of European royal 
engineers wonld be enough for Bombay and Madras together, the one 
in India being divided between the two Governments. 

I think not. As a general mle, the men would lose much of what 
they had learnt, and it would he difSoult to get them hack again to the 
colors, while the saving effected on the small number of men wordd be 
inconsiderable. If, however, the reserve men could be employed under 
Government in civil duties, as suggested in question dS, the measure 
would he a very useful one (see next answer) . 

I do not think it should he applied to sappers : a sapper in the 
reserve would soon lose all his good points. 

A reserve system in the ordinary sense, where the men are not cm- ■ 
ployed iu any active capacity by Government, would, I fear, be a hidden 
danger to India in the event of aiiy insurrection of the people. 

Half 'the men might remain true and join their colors j the other 
half, worked upon by their surroundings at home, and from sympathy 
with the insurgents, might skulk. I should not like to depend upon 
the ehauoe of such a body, freed fi-om any diseipline or control during 
some years, collecting together promptly iu moments of sudden danger. 
But, with the aid of employment in public works, including railways, 
telegraphs and surveys, a reserve might bo formed which wonld bo 
free from the above objection. My idea is a term of service from 36 
years, of which the first 9 years with the sappers and miners, 9 years 
m public works, railways, telegraphs or surveys, 9 years again with the 
sappers, and the last 9 years on public works generally ; there would 
thus be always a large proportion present of old soldiers with the re- 
cruits in the sapper com]panies. 

TUe public works, rtulways, telegraphs and snrv^ would be glad to 
employ such Native sappers as are artificers. Half the number would no 
doubt he such, and the rest as pointsmen, signallers, platelayers, train 
guards, train or snrvey kalasies, orderlies, heads of coolie gnngs,j&c. 

The men throughout would be under the eye and control of Govern- 
ment and he always ready to join the ranks in time of war or of internal 
disturbance. Such a reseiwe wonld not only be working all tho timo 
they receive pay from Government, but could be more depended upon 
in critical times to come together promptly and to remain true and 
loyal. 

No ; not as might he applied to the rest of the army j but I append 
my ideas how such can easily and most advantageously he formed. 
Once a skilled workman were placed in any reserve and gained civil 
employment, he would never throw np his place to return to the reserve. 
The same strong feeling of duty and loyalty which animates the Engli^ 
people e.anuot he expected from a Native ; and hence all ordinary 
reserves would, I believe, fail the, sappers and miners. 

The best and simplest method of having a strong body of sappers and 
miners is by making a certain portion pay tbeir own expenditiire. By 
turning in Bengal the pioneer battalions into four companies of sappers 
and minors and utilizing them in turns on the many hill stations, &c., 
in Bengal, and now on the frontier, a large number of men who more 
than pay their way is obtained and made available for an active resen'e. 
Similarly, in Bombay, I have apportioned tlrrce companies for duties 
under the Public Works Department, who should induced to use them 
in preference to ordinary labor. All these moving back and forwai-d 
by steady rotation would form an excellent body of men. In Madras 
such a system is to a certain extent already carried out, and greatly re- 
duces the cost of their sappers and miners. 

But in addition to the above, I would strongly ndvise, as it also 
meets question 61 (a), that three or four men picked for their intelli- 
gence, chosen from the men who have just completed tbeir third year of 
service (having not only been thoroughly drilled and x>asscd through 
the musketry course, but have become also fully formed), be sent annu- 
ally from each regiment to the head-quarters of tho corps of sappers and 
minors. These men should remain three or four years with the corps, 
undergoing careful instructions and jjractico. Asimplo course of instruo- 
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tion is noi snffieient; it is intended that llicy slionld by practice of two 
or three years become fully able to apply their practice before tliev 
return to their rag^iments. After their tliird or fourth year they would 
return to their respective regiments and be the leaven to carry out any 
sudden engineering call which might be made, upon the battalions to 
which they belong; their Icnowlodgo of the constrnotion of small bridges, 
the throwing up of bairicadcs and defence obstacles, the building of 
rough huts, methods of crossing rivers, &c., would bo of very great 
value in movements and camps, and they would be able profitably to 
direct Ibo work of the remainder of the men in ordinary labor. 

JBy tlio -above means, taking Bombay at 30 regiments or battalions, 
them would bo sent annually 00 to 120 men, and tbeyrvould accumulate 
to from 300 to 400 men at the sapper and minor head-quarters, of 
whom three-fourths eould on any omoigenoy ho draughted into the sap- 
pers. A most valuable msorvo would be thus obtained, who under 
ordinary oircnmsianccs would incm.aso the cnginoeiing usefulness of the 
Native battalions, and in case of emergency form tho sapper reserve; 
oven in such a ease were all swamped, a loss of only from 10 to 12 men 
per hatlalion, a mere nothing, would fall upon the Native regiments. 
The expense of this wonld be but trifling, for the regiments w'onld be 
simply 12 men short in numbers, and only a very small extra training 
establishment wonld bo necessitated. 


X* atciinnt-Colonol W. Hiclicns, 
Coa.umn(litig: Bojnl 13ne:inccrs, 
Saufclicrn Afgrhanistnn Pield Porec. 

liicutcnant-Coloncl 3>, Ijimond, 
s.s. 

Xicntenant-Coloncl "W. H. Bar- 
ton, a.E. 

Cax^toin W. Kortii, 2 ,n. 


Captain J. Bandas, S.n. 


# 


Captain W. H. Pierson, B.B. 


No ; I think the sappers shonld be kept at a war strength, and em- 
ployed in peace on the public works. 

No, not as sappers. The men might be passed into a reserve as 
pioneers. 

I do not think tho reserve system conld bo successfully applied to 
Native sappers. 

No ; I consider Hint it would bo impossible to apply it to the sappers, 
unless present conditions are entirely altered. 

I don't sec how a reserve system can work nnlcss a large number of 
recruits arc available, as is probably the case with tho infantry. 

In the sappers we can only just obtain the recruits necessary to fill 
tlio places of tnose invalided, who are fit for no further service, cither 
reserve or other. It would not ho worth while considering tho few men 
who leave tho service, while still strong, at their own request. 

For tho above reasons, I feel unable to answer tho other' questions 
regarding a rcser\'c. - . 

I think not, because I believe that each man ought to be thoroughly 
cfllcicnt, and that tho expansion on service which the idea of a reserve 
implies would be sufficiently met by the employment with the sappers of • 
working parties of other troops. 3fcn of a reserve wonld he apt to he 
inefficient for the special duties of sappers. 

The reserve system might be applied to sappers; but it would seem 
better merely to transfer them for employment in their respective trades 
under garrison engineers in military works. This would answer equally 
well from a financial point of view, and would present the very great 
advantages — 1 j<, of keeping tho men under control anA_ available for 
service at the shortest notice ; Ziidly, of completing their education as 
artificers, so that fairly skilled workmen might eventually he found in 
the ranks in time of war. This system, however, could not he applied to 
the class of men now enlisted. 


Captain W. T. Stnart, Interpreter I consider that when a sapper is fully trained it would be well to 

Qna^r-Master, Bengal retain his services un^ past active work in the field. Some pensioner 
^ ■ sappers did good service at the Kesideney, Lucknow, in 1857, and might 

do so again if occasion required it. So did some old Sikh artillery at 
the siege of Delhi. 


36. Do you consider that in the case of popular disturbance men in the reservo 
•would respond to the call to join their colors, or would 'they he hkoly to make common 
cause against the Government ? 


Slajop^Generttl P, B. LTaniiscU. 
03*4 BX. 


^jor.Goner^ A. Praser, B.c. 


I think the reserve •would respond to the call to Join their colors ; 
■that if the men with the colors were faithful their comrades would join 
them. Although I do not think the Govfimmont is popular, I think 
that a wholesome concoptiou of British power exists, and of the futility 
of opposition. 

The behaviour of the men in the reserve in the ease of popular dis- 
turhauoo would, of course, depend on the nature of the distnrbanee ; 
but they would in any case he more likely to become dangerous if left 
without employment. 



/ Colonel H. "S'. D. Prondergast, 
a E..vCommandant, ** Qaeon's Owa” 
Sappers and Elinors, j^dras. 
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I do not think -they 'rrotild respond to the call ’to join their corps j 
but they would not make common cause against the Government. ' . 


Liontcnant-Coloncl n. dcBonrbel, See answer 85. 

B.E., Consulting Engineer to the * - - 

Govommont of India for Gunran* 

teed Railways at ljucknow, now on • ' • 

special duty in BilucMstan. 

liieutenant-Coionei J. Hills, n.B.» Talcing tliis question generally' from my experience of. tlie Native, 
Bonib.iy Sappers and j 'believe tl\e great body would remain neutral, a few, either loyal or 
^ * ' discontented, joining the opposing factiouB. 


Tiieutenant- Colonel W. Hicbons, 
Commanding Royal Engineers, 
Soutbem Afghanistan £^eld Force. 


Ab a toge . political question, there appears to me to bo very great 
danger to the State in a largo reserve ol trained soldiers of alien 
races. 


hionienant w. T, Stnart. Inter- I am doubtful if the reserve cDiild he applied. They would 
preter end Qmrtor-Mastor, Bengal ■nossiblv he divided in their opinions. 

Buppors and Minors.’ r j 


37. After ivhat number of years’ service -would you pass a sapper into the 
reserve, aud ho-w long should lie he called ou to serve ia the reserve before being able 
tQ claim a pension ? 


Mojor-General P. 3L Miwnnell, I would pass a sapper into the reserve after eight years in the ranks, 
and would call ou him to serve 1& years in the reserve, or total 30 years 
before being able to claim pension. 


Major-Gonoral A. Vrasw, a.i!. After twelve years’ service with the colors, men should pass into 

the active reserve j after twelve years' service in the active reserve, they 
should he required to serve six years more in the second or veteran 
reserve, or a total of 30 years’ service, to entitle them to pension. 


Colonel H. K. D Prondergnst, Sappers should not be m tbe reserve. 
B.n., Commandant, “ Queen's 0>vji” 

Miners, Sludras. 


Xiieubcnant*CoIonel J. Hills, I should pass every sapper into any such reserve as railway employ- 
ed* meut, Govemmeut telegraph, if passed a course of such, after ao 

veal’s' service. By this I menu that, as a rule, sappers have to lead so 
hard a life, that they become physically unfit to keep up the excessive 
duties demanded from them, but would be capable of carrying on 
• ‘ ordinary vocations of life- They should hence as a body be pensioned 

off, the bettor men to case the pension list might get pr^ermeuts under 
Government employ most suitable to their respective capacities, by 
* ' which hoth parties would gain, the Government by the services of a 

quiet steady msciplined man, they by the quiet employment. After 
20 years each sapper should be able to claim his pension. 


Captain TV. T. stnare, Interpreter Bemg doubtful on reserve system, I need not say more on this 

and QiiaTtcr*^Iaster,Bengal Sappers tmnvn-f- 
and Minors. poiur. 


88. "What pay sbould be given -wbile in tbe reserve ? 


Uajor-Gonoral F. R. jVtnunscll, 

O.B., B.C. 

Major-General A. Fraser, n,E. 


Colonel 11. N. E. Rrendorga<t, 
B.i: , Ooimuand ml, "Quoin*s Own" 
Sappets and Minere:, iltadrns. 

Lientonant-Coloncl J. Hills, 
R. 1 J., Cotnmanding Uouthay Sap- 
pers and Mind'S. 

Ca]tt'un TV. T. Stunri; Interpre- 
ter and Qttaiter-Mastcr, Bengal 
Sappers and Miners, 


I would give Es. 3 and their good-conduct pay per meuBem. 

The pay to be given in the active reserve need not be more than one- 
half of the pay, without batta or otlier allo^vanees, given to men'scryiiio> 
with the colors. • “ 

Sappers should not he in. the reserve. 


Answered by no actual rcsoive. 


As in answer No. 37. - 


6S 
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39. («) Do you tliink it would Tje an advantage to divide the reserve into two 

classes, the first liable to be called out for active service, and the second for garrison 
service only, the first class passing into the second ? 

(S) If you consider that the reserve should be divided into two classes, what 
should be the pay of each class P 

(c) How long should a man serve in the first and how long in the second reserve ? 


^ajor-Qcncral S'. E. Haunscll, (a) I think SO. 

o.n., E.n. (jj j would give the above pay to the first reserve with a minimum 

of Us. 3-8 j Re. 1 a month less to the second rcservo. 

(e) lie should serve five years in the Arst and seven in the second 
reserve. 

llnjor-Goacral A. Prasor, ux. I would, as stated above, divide the reserve into two classes, the active 

and the second or veteran reserve. The monthly pay in the second 
reserve should he one rupee per mensem, or IS rupees per annum more 
than the pension to which the men would become entitled on completing 
their term of service. The term of service should, ns stated above, bo 
twelve years in the active reserve and sis in the second reserve. 


Colonel H. IT. D. Pronilerenst, 
E.u.,Conmiimdant, ‘‘Queon'e Own" 
Sappers and iliners. Madias. 

Xiieutcnant-Colonol J. Hills, 
nx.. Commanding Bombay Sap. 
pers and Miners. 


Sappers should not be in the reserve. 

Not practicable with the sapper ; for 'll young when passed into a 
ivserve, he would not be available, and if old, would not be worth 
retaining. 


Captain W. T. Stnart, Interpro- (a) As in answer No. 88. 

ter and Quarter-Master, Bengal I consider it would be wasting good money and men ; good men 

Bappois and Miners. forward in such large numbers as formerly, and it is even 

noiv didlcult to got good men to enlist j therefore, I am of opinion that 
the idea of a reserve for India may ho put as ideas impracticable. Pen- 
sioners might in cases bo found useful to protect lines, &e., when the 
. army takes the Aeld, but I would not go further than this. When the 

pensioners were up, I would give them the full pay of their rank and a 
warm coat or accor^ng to season. 

(«) Vide answer to 37. 


40. 'Wbat perceniago, if any, would you propose to retain, for long service with 
tbe colors, and what sbould be the limit to that service ? 


I^ajor-Genoral F. H. MnimseUy 
C.B<} B.r. 


Major-General A. Fraser, bj:# 


Colonel H. N. D. Frondergnst, 
Commandant, Queen’s 
Own" Sappers and. Jllmers, Mad* 
ros. 


I would retain twenty-five per cent, with the colors for ten years as 
privates, for fourteen years as naiks, foi' sixteen ns havildars. 

I would not retain any men longer than twelve years with the colors, 
if twelve years be settled as the ordinaiy term of service. 

Sappers should, I think, be allowed a liigh rate of pension after 25 
years' service, and few should be ke^Jt in the service longer. 


liiontenant-ColoneT J. llills, 
B.B., Commandii^ Bombay Sap- 
pers and Miners. 

Captain "W. T. Stuart, Inter- 
preter and Quarter-Master, Bengal 
SappciB and Miners. 


Answered by no reserve. 
Vide reply 89. 


dil. How many days’ training a year should he have ? 


Major-General F. E. Maunsell, Thirty days— working days — ho should remain until that has been 
C.B., B.I3. made up. 

Major-General A. Fraser, b.e, Tlie reservcB should ho collected for thirty days’ military training 

every year. 


Lientenant-Colonel E. de Bour- 
bel, B.B., Consulting Engineer to 
the Government of India for 
Guaranteed Bail ways at liucknow, 
now on special duty in BUucliis- 
ton. 


r 


Of course tmder my system* the reserve sapper could not have 
any military training during the period of his emploj'nicnt on the 
public works, railways, telegraphs, and surve^'^s. The first nine years’ 

drill and discipline with the companies ought to set him up as a soldier. 

No employer of labor could possibly agree to the yearly absence of their 
servants at stated intervals, and it would be hopeless to caiiy out the 
scheme with this condition. It would seldom suit the convenience of 
the employer to give the man leave of toner than once in every three 
years, and then only when business is slack. 
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. iflcntenant-<^loneI J. Hills, ' Answered by no reserve. 

3 I.B., Comman^uS Bombay Sap- 

pers and Miners. , 

Captain iW, T. Stnari, Inter- reply 39. 

preter and Quartermaster, Bengal 
Sappers and Miners. 


42. ■ "Wliere should the arms, clothing, and equipment of the reserve sappers he 
kept P 

Where should the reserve man undergo his annual training ? 


Major-General F. Maunsellj 
C.S.| B.E. 


Mi^or-General A* Fraser, b.e. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. deBonr- 
"bel, B B., Consulting Engineer to 
the Government of India for’ 
Guaranteed Railways at Lucknow, 
now on special duty in Belu<^i6- 
lan. 


• TUeir arms generally witli tlieir Bead-quarters ; perhaps the numher 
should he limited. Clothing should he kept with the men, or they might 
pay a man to lo*ok after it at their head-quarters, or, if inconvenient, 
then wherever the nearest detachment of their corps may be. 

The reserve sapper should undergo his annual training at the head- 
quarters of the corpse and his arms, clothing, and equipment should, 
when not requited, be kept at head-quarters in store. 

See answer 41. ^ 


LientonantCoIoncl J. Hilla, At head-quariers of t!ie corps. 
B.E., Commanding Bombay Sap- 
pers and Minei-s. 

Captain "W.T. Stuart, Interpreter Fidtf reply 39. 

and Quarte^aster, Bengal Sap- ^ 

pCTS and Miners. 


43. Have you any suggestions to offer as to tlie employment of the reserve 
sappers on railways, in w^orkshops, arsenals, &c. P 


Umitonant-Gfineral C. W. Hat- Assuming that the reserve system be adopted as feasible and advie- 
AinBon, lospcctor-Goaecal of able, and that the sappers have been reeruited from artisan classes, the 
muitEuy Works. soldier at the end of his period of active service, having been originally 

- a skilled workman, and having experienced the salutary influences of 

' . military discipline, regular drill, and a complete course of training in the 
special duties of a sapper and miner, should have developed into an in- 
telligent and useful man, who could he advantageously employed in the 
lower subordinate grades of many departments of Sovemroent, in 
magazines, arsenals, on railways, &o. Such men would find a suitable 
field for employment in the military works branch ae suh-overseers or 
head artificers on barracks, fortifications, military roads," &o. Here 
they would continue to serve the State, keep up some of their acquired 
skiU and theu- habits of discipline, and would he at onee available for 
further active service, should the. reserves he at any time recalled to the 
colors. 


Ilajor-GeneTal S'. B. btaansell, 
O.B., ax. 

jUEajor-Goacral A. Fraser, nx. 


Colonel J. G. Medley, a.r.. 
Consulting Engineer to the Gor- 
erament of India, Bailtray De- 
parfciaeut. 


I think the second reserve sappers might be employed on railways. 

The active reserve of sapper.? I would employ ae an organized rail- 
way police force, hut clothed and equipped by the civil department. 
The second reserve m%ht live at their own homes. On the outbreak of 
hostilities, the companies with the colors would he available for immedi- 
ate action ; the railway police companies would he at once collected at 
head-quarters to he organized as a reserve ; and the second reserve of 
veterans would fake the place of the railway police, as they should also 
do when the active reserve would be in training. 

I think Sir Andrew Clarke’s snggestion to have one State railway 
oificered and manned entirely by military men, from the highest to the 
lowest official on the line, to he a valuable one, and quite practicable. 
Of course, civilians would have to he largely employed at first ; but’ 
soldiers (Emupean and Hntive) might bo taken into training, and would 
gradually replace the civilians. The men should be selected for good 
character and intelligence, and properly paid. Uniform should he iu- 
■\".iriably worn on duty, and the habits of military discipline strictly 
ohservw. The officers would, as a rule, he royal engineers ; and tho 
men, or a large majority of them, might he reserve sappers, liable for 
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Colonel H. N. D. Pronclcrgnst, 
R.n., Commandant ** Queen’s Osrn" 
Sappers and J^iiiciSj Hladias. 


Lieutenant-Colonel II. doBour- 
bol, it.Cr, Consulting IQn^incor to 
the Grovoinment of India for 
Guaranteed Baihvays at Luck- 
iiofv, now on. spocial duty in 
Btilucliistan* 


Lioutonant-Coloncl J. Ilills, 
BX., Commanding Bombay Sap- 
pciu and illiuora. 


Liotitenant-Colonol W, Tlioh- 
ens. Commanding Boynl Engin- 
eers Suutlioru AigbanUtan Field 
Foicc. 

Captain W. T. Stuart, Inter- 
preter andQuaitor-l^Iastor, Bengal 
Sappeis and Aliners. 


Lieutenant H. IT. Pilkington, 
Acting Deputy Consulting Engi- 
neer for Buiubay. 
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Borvieo with iho colors in time o£ n-ar, i.e., sucli o£ lliom as could tc 
temporarily spared from llio lino. Tlic advantages to Government o£ 
having a body o£ trained drivers, guards, plate-layers, pointsmen, &e., 
all under military discipline and control, might often ho very gieat, 
cither for malting and working railways in our own territory or in that 
oE the enemy, in time of war. And during periods of civil commotion 
and disturhanco tliey might he equally useful. 

Endeavours should he made to provide employment for pensioned 
sappers on railways and in workshops. They arc usually appreciated on 
railw.ayB. Such men .would prohahly turn out to aid Government at 
any time without a relaiiiing-foo. 

Guaranteed railway companies, State railways, managers of work- 
sho^is, superintendents of arsqnals, and other employers of labor in the 
service of Government would he thankful to obtain the services of 
Native s.nppers for a long period, such ns nine years, especially if they 
are skilled artificers, but not if the men are obliged to alsent themselves 
for annual military training. This condition would nullify any advant- 
age, and no employer of labor would submit to it. Eaihvay companies 
might also object to take many men into their permanent servieo who 
are liable to he called out at short notice to quit. Tlie result would he 
that they would talcc few of the second nine-year men, hut more of the 
fourth nine-year men, who would bo the last to he' called out. As the 
operations of public works generally arc reduced in time of war, there 
would not he the same objection in their ease to the withdrawal of the 
workmen to join the army in the field. 

I am of opinion that it would he a very gre.at inducement towards 
the enlistment- of a higher standard of men wei'e appointments in Gov- 
ernment employ thrown oi^en to men in the sappers who had qnalifecd 
themselves for such after a certain number of years’ service. They 
■would be of gi-eat use to the Indian i-ailways, as they would he steady, 
well-disci])Hncd men, acenstomed to use their senses ; and the more Gov- 
ernment employ is thrown open to the sapper, the hotter for both the . 
Government and the corps. 

Sappers should, only be employed on military works (including of 
course roads, harraoks, &c.), und&r their own ofiicers. 


I consider that many sappers, both non-commissioned ofiicers and 
privates, could ho most usefully employed as iiointsmcn, surface-men, and 
otherwise on the Slate railways. Es. % the maximum pension given to 
a man, is not sufficient to keep body and soul together. They veiy often 
mortgage their pensions,* and arc,, to my pci'sonal knowledge, very hard 
up all rile year round. Even the pension of Hs. 7 per mensem given to 
anon-commissioned officer who has been in the" receipt of Its. 16 or 
Rs. 20 is not sufficient. I consider the proposition or suggestion made 
in this quciy is, if carried into effect, likely to bear good iruit. 

A certain number of reserve sappers might he advantageously 
emplo3'ed on railways, hut only in such posts ns tioket-eollcetors, watch- 
men, &o., where their sudden withdrawal would not inlei-fore -with the 
working of the line. 

There would he a difficult}’- in emplo}’ing them in railway working 
proper, as such men as guards, pointsmen, signallers, require special 
training and experience before they are of any use, and it would be 
difficult to replace them at short notice, or to dispense with their services 
from time to time. 


TTould the reserve system ho popular ivith the Native army ? 


Major-Genoral P. B, Mannsell^ 

C.B., B.£. 


Major-General A. Fraser, b.e. 


I believe a wen-nrranged system would be very well received. The 
scrying* long* years in the ranlcs does not appear to bo desired so "much as 
it used to bo, and the idea of practically getting pensioned after eight 
yeai’s would bo popular^ I ihink^ to a considerable extent. 

I do not believe that the reserve system would be popular with the 
Native arm^, unless employment were provided. A Native army is 
chiefly recruited from the fighting castes, and unemployed men would 
not readily take up other pursuits, while in idleness they ^vould bo a 
source of anxiety and danger to the community. By employing them 
in the police, one-half of their pay might be met fi*om the civil estimates, 
yielding a very largo relief to the army estimates without any additional 
burden on the country. 
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CoIoddI K. K. n. Prcndeigast. 
Gonnnftndttnt '* QaftGn*8 Owu’* 
Sappers and .Miners. Madras. 

Xiicatenant.CoIoiiei J. Hills. 
E.E.. Commanding Bombay Sap- 
per's and Mineis. 

Captain TV. T. Stuart. Inter- 
preter and Quartermaster. Bengal 
Sappers and Miners. 


Any scheme that results in ohtaining a man a pension would be 
popular with the peasants of the Madras presidency ; but I doubt much 
whether reserve soldiers would be forthcoming when wanted. 

Frobnhly so in the Nbrth-'Western “Provinces. I should think not 
so in Bombay and Madras. 

Phat is the ^^nestion ! I doubt it vei'y much. 


45. Please state your -views on the general question of employing soldiers, Euro- 
pean or Natire, on Indisin railways ; or the formation of railway companies of 
engineers and sappers, &o. 


Hajor-GcuQTuI F. B. Mauusell. 
C.B., B.S. 


Major-Genorid A. Fraser. H.E, 


Colonel X, G.^ Medley, n.E.. 
Consulting Engineer to tlio 
Goveiiiment of India, Bailrray 
Department. 


The employment of soldiers, Bnropean and Native, would be a 
good thing, provided &e men so employed were not liable to be called 
away-to'join their colors. The railwaj'e would be wanted to work at 
increased pressure in war, and the staff would require increasing then. 

I do not think thot railway companies of sappers are so much 
wanted as general service companies ; but if railway companies were to 
he considered liable for general service, I would think it advisable to 
try them. 

I am quite of opinion that sapper and pioneer regiments may pro- 
perly be employed on difficult railway constrnction and on mili-taiy roads ; 
but I would not -employ them on railway management or working, 
whether as regards the troops with the colors or the reserve, simply 
hccanse, if war broke out, we should have to move the troops to the 
front, and there would be no skilled men left to work the railways. 

This question has been partly answered in my reply to question 48. A 
railway sapper company (».«., of men with the colors) might he very useful 
in lime of war or civil commotion, when our railways might easily be 
damaged by insurgents. The men should he trained to repair or relay the 
rails, points, and crossings, to ereot and work signals, to lay in diversions, 
make temporary bridges, repair rolling-stock, &o. ; and a certain num- 
ber of them to act as drivers and guards. Much of -the necessary 
instruction could be given at the sapper bead-quarters j the rest would be 
best acquired by temporary transfer to the military railway above 
recommended. 


I am quite in favor of employing soldiers, Buropean and Native, on 
Indian railways. Snob employment deveWes their intelligence, in- 
creases their self-respect, improves their health, and adds to their income. 
Engineer militia companies should he formed on the railways of the 
Madras presidency. 

I do not think European soldiers could he snocessfully employed on 
Indian rail'ways. Native soldiers might indeed j hut I would advocate 
Native sappers with European engineers only being so employed ; and I 
would never keep companies of sappers on such work away fi-om head- 
quarters for more than one year at a time, so that -the men might never 
lose their efficiency as sapper soldiers. 

My attention has long been given to this question, hut it is not easy 
to frame a worldng scheme. 

In the first place, on war breaking out, all soldiei-s of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, whether European or Native, are ■wanted as com- 
batants, must return to their regiments or batteries, and cannot be 
spared for railway duties. 

Of the reserve sappers, under the system I propose about one-third might he required at first for 
the army, while the vest might continue in tlie employment of the public works, railways, telegraphs, 
and surveys, though these also would be liable to military service if required. 

In the event of invasion or of insnnootion in any province, the amount of traffic for militaiy pur- 
poses on any railway leading to or passing through it may suddenly become so augmented, that the 
establishment, even when reinforced from all local sources, will prove insufficient to cope ■with the 
work. This railway cannot evidently spare one man j and it would be a great advantage to it if a 
relief of trained men eonld be obtained from any source. 

Should tbo enemy advance into the country) and the service on the railway become perilous to 
those employed, the civil labor might shrink and desert ; and the presence of a few skilled and trained 
soldiers among them, coming in as a relief and aid, would encourage, give them heart, and mio-ht 
induce miin^' to remain. In the case also of an army advancing into foreign territory and taking posses- 
sion of a railway, deserted pi-oh.ably by aD its employes, the only means by which the lailway can 'be 
utilized would be to have a body of skilled soldiers ready al hand, who could at once occupy and work 
the line with any rolling-stock found and made available. 


Colonel H. N. 1). Preiideigasl, 
s. r.yCommand'int Qneen’s Own" 
Sappers and liners, Hadias. 


Colonel ibe Hon’ble C* J. 
Menimnn, o.s t.. Acting Sccic> 
tary to tiie Government of Bom> 
bay; Public Woibs Pepaitmenc. 


Xiicutennnt-Coloucl B. deBour* 
bcl, Consulting Bngmeei to 
tbeGovornmenfcof Jndia lorGuaf- 
anteod Railway s at Xjucbnow, now 
on special dutj* in Bclucbistan. 


eg 
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A corps o£ railway sappers, trained specially to all railway duties, would be a most useful adjunct 
to an army in the field ; and feom this body it would be easy to draft the number of men required to 
aid the staff of an existing railway in times of great pressure or danger. 

In ease of necessity the railway corps might occupy the whole or part of a railway, and work the 
latter for military purposes. 

During peace these railway sappers might be attaehed to and employed on the Indian railways, 
partly to make tkem praotical men, and partly to prevent their being a burden on the finances of the 
State. 

There might be one railway corps for all India at first, constituted as follows. The particular 
railway duty assigned to each individual is entered in the margin of the table. The numbers are 
approximate, and calculated on the strength necessary to maintain and work a railway ZOO miles long, 
single line, in time of groat pressure from military traffic during both day and night. A large 
number of menials to aid in working the railway are shown ; but it would not bo necessary to main- 
tain the whole of these as a permanent establishment dm-ing peace. 


JSstahlUJanent of one corpa of railway aappera on a war footing. 


Bailway duties. 


I Manager ... 

1 Chief Engineer 
3 Engineers, Maintenance 
I Traffic Superintendent ... 

1 Locomotive and Carriage 
Superintendent 
1 Telegraph Superintendent 
1 Examiner of Accounts... 

1 Suigcon ... ... 

it Reseiwe ... ... 

1 Secretary to Manager ... 

5 Traffic InsMotors 

1 Telegragh Inspector ... 

3 Locomotive Foremen 
Z Carriage „ 

6 Engine-drivers 

it Station-masters . . . 

1 Secretary to Examiner ... 
it Reserve 

1 Assistant to Manager .. 

1 Assistant to Chief Engi- 
neer 

1 Police Superintendent ... 

1 Assistant Traffic Super- 
intendent 

1 Assistant Locomotive 
Superintendent ... 

1 Assistant Carriage Super-] 
intendent 
1 Paymaster 
1 Store-keeper 
1 Assistant Examiner 

1 Assistant Surgeon 

2 Eeserve 

1 Head Clerk to Manager 

1 Ditto to Chief Engineer i 
6 Permanent.way Inspectors 

2 Police Inspectors 
4) Locomotive Inspectors 
4 Carriage Inspectors 
6 Telegraph Head Sig- 
nallers . . . 

8 H§ad Station Masters 
8 Head Train G-nards 
6 Marshallers of trains 
4 Accountants 
2 Cashiers 
2 Store Injectors 
2 Apothecaries 
4 Reserve 


Detail. 


^ British officers 


British non- 
commission- 
ed officers... 


§ 


12 


jN'ativo officers 


Native non- 
[ commissioiLe^^ 

^officers 


}■ 


12 


1- 


•s ^ 

Isa 

si 


ZO 


60 


3 


Bemarks, 
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Mstablishment of one corja of railway sqpjiers on a war fooling — concluded. 


■ — 


- 











-a § 







- 







Hailwaj duties. 


DetalU. 

j 

o 

I.S 

1.1 
!2i “ 

1 

1 

.’I 

Total 

Bemarks. 

3 Clerks to Manager ... 
a Clerks to Chief Engineer 





- 

- i 

1 

i 



1 Clerk to Telegraph 









Supermtendent 

5 'Clerks to Traffic Super- 









intendent 









6 Clerks to' Iiocomolave 
and Carriage Superin- 
tendent 

6 Clerks to Maintenance 

1 Clerk to Police Super- 


Office clerks 
and buglers 

}... 

... 

40 




intendent 


• 







S Clerks to Pay Cashiers 









1 Clerk to Surgeon 

6 Clerks to Examiners . . . 

3 Clerk to Store-keeper 









6 Buglers 






so 



SO Office menials 

S2 Station-masters 




••• 

••• 

... 

Peons, ^ sweepers, 
bhisties, &d. 


80 Telegraph Signallers... 
80 Cools Clerks 


1 

^station stafi 



160 




6 Keserve ... 

6 Xiiue Jemadars ... 








I 

" 66 Points and Signal ISIen 
80 Station meniSs 





V. 

so 




«<• 


1 ... 

... 

... 

Sweopers, watermen. 

88 Guards ... 

84 Travelling Pointsmen 

1 

I 

► Train staff ... 


1 

60 



peons, bearers. 

8 Beserve ... 

80 Train menials 

J 

1 



* * * 

80 

... 

Lampmen, carriage' 

SO Engine-drivers 

48 Eiremen 



I 


140 



cleaners, &c. 

40 Mechanics 

10 Enel Sub-Inspeotors ... 
18 Beserve ... ' ... 

50 Locomotive menials 


and&zelstaffi 

J- 








and fuel khalasies ... 
4. Carriage Examiners ... 


1 ^ 

! ■" 


... 

50 

... 

Sweepers, greasers, 

! fuel coolies, &o. 

SO Meohames 


> Carnage stafE 


... 

40 




6 Beserve 

SO Carriage menials 

1 

1 



... 

80 


Cleaners, peons, 

80 Gangs of platelayers 

> 

1 







sweepers, &c. 

for line, 180 









4 Extra ditto for station, 
84 

6 Beserve ... 


Maintenance 
■ staff 

}... 

! 

-... 

150 




80 Maintenance menials... 
ISO Gate-keepers 

J 





ISO 


1 Par level-cros singa. 

4 Mounted Constables ... 








f Patrols for line ; 

SO Mounted Patrols 

30 Poot Watchmen 

1 

1 

^ Police staff ... 


... 

70 

... 

... 

foot police for 
j guarding static n 

6 Beserve 


) 






1 ( stores, goods, &c. 

Total 


... 

84 

80 

650 

350 

1,104 

1 


In time ol peace, each railTvay corps complete would suffice to take charge o£ a railway with 
ordinary traffic ahont 400 miles in length. As the sudden withdrawal o£ the whole corps to war 
duties from one line might stop the working of the latter and cause serious inconvenience to the 
public, it would he better to distribute the members of the corps among several lines of railway, 
keeping the head-quarters and three companies separate at some convenient centre where there are 
large railway workshops, and, on war breaking out, to summon the whole to join the colors at some 
arsenal where they could assemble, receive their arms, ammunition, tools, &o., and prepare to march. 

To ensure military training, the British officers imd non-commissioned officers might be drawn from 
the royal engineers } the bTative officers, non-commissioned officers and .privates from the sappers and 
miners after four years' service with the companies. The peace establishment, vis., head-qnarters and 
three companies, would continue the military training of the men until each has completed nine years 
of service, when they would pass into the reserve. 

Service in the railway corps should be equivalent in every respect to service in the companies of 
s'appers and miners. 
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liieuienAnfrColonel J. Hills, 
s.c , Commniidliig Homlay Sap* 
peiB and Hiners. 


I^leatenant^Colonel W. Uiclicns, 
Commanding Itojal Sngineere, 
Southern ATghanletaii Field Torco. 


Xiieuteonzit-Coloiiol H. Xiimond, 
3t.S. 


liieutenant-Coloncl W. H. Eur- 
ton, n.B. 


Captain W. th, b.e. 


Captain J, Dundas, B.E. 


Captain W. H. Pierson, s c. 


^ Captain II. H 4 Cole, Sxccn- 
tire Engineer. 
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As pointed out in answer to question No. Oj. the sappers and 
minoi-Sj military works departraentj and trigonometrical survey will 
not employ more than about 160 officers o£ royal engineers j and as 
over 400 officers of that corps serve in. India, employment must he 
fonnd in hranelies of public works other than military for a very 
large number of officers. 

The railways seem the most fitting field; and some lines of railways 
should he surveyed, construoted, maintained, and worked entire^ by a 
royal engiueor staff; officers and non-commissioned officers and privates 
of royal engineers and men of the sappers and miners forming the 
staff of the line. The training acquired by officerg and men would he 
invaluable for military purposes. If the reserve system he adopted, 
these TOyal engineer railways would give a suitable field of employ- 
ment for the reserve sappers. 

I do not think, from the want of training materials, and the com- 
parative ignorance of the pi'csent men, that the sappers and miners, 
as a body (as tlie Prussian railway battalion), conld for some years ito 
employed ; tlioiigh I am of opinion that sueli an aim ought in the future 
to he kept in view (some of the smaller Slate railways) say the Kanjam 
or Oomarawiiloe lines, might be so worked) ; hut 1 am quite eeitain it 
would be a great inducement and incentive to a higher class of men 
entering the sappers and minors wore a fair proportion of berths thrown 
open in railway's, telegraph offices, &c. ; and as at home berths of real 
jiraetieal value are open to each sapper^s effort; so on this side were men 
allowed to pass on to such, a voiy grant advantage would he obtained 
by the army at large by the increased intelligence of the engineering 
branch. These effects would not, however, ho perceptible for some years, 
as the Native is slow to seize an advantage like this were it offered. 

My views will he fonnd at great length in a voluminons report 
which I signed as president of a committee assembled in Calcutta and 
Simla to consider this subject in 1878. 

It'is a very difficult and inti-ioate question. The requirements of the 
railways could only he met by the formation of a special coryis. 

I do not think the Native soldier at oil suited to employment on 
Indian railways; steady Europeans, on the other hand, get on, I believe, 
voiy well. UaiUvay employes in troublous times would be reqnired_ at 
their posts, and sueli training as can bo given them should he as rifle- 
men and not as sappers. 

I do not think it would ho found advantageous to employ Native 
sappers in any large degree on railway's. I would rather confine them 
to the more narrow but proper duties of sappers in cantonments (as 
indicated iu my' reply No. 32) in peace time, at the front in war ; but of 
course there could be no objection to sapiiers executing p.articular por- 
tions of repairs to railway's and of sections of new lines on occasion. 

I should he much opposed to this. It would not seem to he ve^. 
necessary in India, and there is no doubt that a large number of the 
soldiers, either British or Native, would deteriorate to a great extent. 

I believe this matter has been reported on by a special committee. 

But it seems obvious to remai'k that the chief object of training 
soldiers to railway work is, that they should be fit to make use of an 
enemy^s lines in an 'invaded conntiy, and to keep them open till the 
countiy is settled enough to allow civil eslahlislimynts to come up from 
the rear to work the lines. But an Indian army is not likely to see any 
railways except those belonging to our own Government and already 
Working with an efficient civil staff. I think it would he a mistaue to 
interfere with the eiv'il staff in such cii’cumstauccs ; though there is an 
obvious advantage in having officers (consulting engineers) intimately 
acquainted with the railway's, and able, if need he, to exercise a general 
control over their working. 

A great objeotion.to the employment of reserve soldiers on railiyays 
is, that calling out these men, when war is declared, cripples the estab- 
lishment of the railway exactly' at the time when the greatest stnnn ^is 
laid upon it. Tlie formation of railway eompauies of engineers m desir- 
able, if carried out on a sufficiently large scale to be really effective. 
The piescnt railway rifle volunteers might also bo converted into 
teer railway' battalions, being already skilled in the work that would be 
required of them as guards, drivers, &o. Bor executing the heavy wort 
of embankments, cuttings, &c., I would always employ paid civilian 
labor. 

Bor strictly military railways, and" for temporary tramways for mill" 
tary purposes, and for any questions of purely military communications, 
I think the organization of working companies would be of the utmost 
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Cajitain W. T. Stnavt, Intcr- 
ireter and Quartcrmaaifir, Bengal 
Sappers and Miners. 


Lieutenant H. H. Pilkington, 
Anting Deputy Consulting Engi- 
neer for Bidlnnys, Bomliay. 


value ; l>ut for ordinniy railtray frorks I consider the hest and most 
economical tvay is to proceed by contract. I think it would be difficult, 
but not impossible, to make military labor available for contractors’ 
purposes, and eatdi case would have to be treated on merits and excep- 
tionally. 

I would give able and heal^iy men considered unfit for the active 
duties in the field a fair trial ; and feel sure that manjr mcn_of the sapper 
corps, British and Native, would turn out well and give satisfaction. 

■The formation of railway companies of engineers is, I think, very 
desirable. They might be instructed in all matters connected with the 
construction of a line at their own station ; and for training in the prac- 
tical working of a railway, a company or detachment might be told off 
to work and maintain a section of a State line. They would thus be in- 
structed in relaying and repairing the line, and in the working of points, 
signals, telegraphs. See. 


46. Please give exactly the organization you possess with the sappers for — 
pontooning and hridging (ordinary and light eqtdpments), 
telegraph, 
field engineer park, 
siege park, 

and give general lists of your materiel for these services. 


Major-General J. H. MaunaeU, Pontooning and bridging. — ^Two companies are laid down as pon- 
u.®. tooneers, but the requirements of the service for general service duties 

have not allowed of their being kept to this duly. No. 10 Company at 
' Kandahar is efficient as a pontoon company, and has a few pontoons 

and trestles with it. No. 0 was, but has nearly lost all recollection of 
the art. 

There exists about seventy yards pontoon bridge, Pasley pattern, 
eighty yards new pattern, and fifty yards trestle bridge ; total two 
hundred yards. 

There are also some sixtj’-four bullocks attacked which enable a few 
carts to he taken out for practice. Pour hundred wonld be required to 
move the whole two hundred yards. 

A careful revision of the pattern of pontoon bridge has been under 
preparation for several years. A special committee reported upon this : 
vide Commandant of Sappers’ letter No. 298* of 14th May 1877, to the 
Adjutant-General. Approval of the patterns have not yet been formally 
accorded. 

Meanwhile such measures as have been possible have been taken to 
make the train as complete as possible. Under the circumstances, some 
of the equipment to complete two units on the new scale was estimated 
for, and some progress made in constructing the same. 

■ But no pontoon training is now going on. The impossibility of 
tnaintaining complete efficiency for a military bridge train without 
transport, and the great difficulty of obtainiug suitable transport, and 
also file superior importance of general service duties and equipment, 
put this organization in the background to some extent. 

I think that the experiences of this campaign will indicate a reduced 
train compatible with a supply of transport. 

Telegraphy . — A company was appointed telegraph company and 
' the equipment, &o., for one unit train sanctioned under letter No. 909S., 
dated 21st September 1878. This train was sent to Kandahar. A similar 
train was sanctioned under letter No. 1240S., dated 28th September 
1878. This train was with No. 1 Division, Peshawar Kdd Force. After 
the campaign this unit was broken up, most of the stores ordered to bo 
sent into arsenal, so that only No. 1 unit with Kandahar Column stands 
organized. 

A careful revision of the detail, upon the experience gained, is going 
on under the orders of the Commandant of Sappers. 

The ^stem and detail of equipment were modified to meet the 
Afghan campaign, of which approval was conveyed to me. So many 
items of equipment have required to ho modified, that the old lists of 
this equipment are almost useless. The now lists under consideration ' 
will show a great improvement in every respect. 

But I would refer to a fvill report on the subject submitted to the 
Quarter-Master-General with my letter No. 885 of 11th August last. 

The field train and park is on the scale sanctioned according to the 
printed table published under authority of Government in 1870. A 


* Xotpiintcd. 


70 
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certain. oc[nipment is attaoliod io each eompanyj tlie officer commanding- 
the company being responsible for the eliargo and good order of the same. 
Improvements have been made as to the transport vehicles for this cc^nip- 
ment j but to render the cqui 2 ]mcnt fully efficient for seivice, a few good 
mules are necessary. 

Si<^o parks. — ^No organization for field -trains for the army, except 
sappers, nor for sieges exists. The tables above published however 
contain tables of siege equipment j and I lately submitted a revised 
report on the requirements for a di-vision in the field : vide my No. 834 
of SOtli August last. 

Mention should be made here of the workshops attached to the 
park and train. These shops have been established since 1803, and have 
been of the greatest advantage to the corps and the seiwice. They 
furnish a ready means of making up special equipments and trying 
various experiments, of promptly repairing and making up deficiencies 
in the field equipment of companies, of employing usefully artizan 
soldiers and of training others, and of praotically demonstrating to 
officers what can be done by the men and materials available in India. 
The extensive Government foundry and shops at Boorkce have contri- 
buted g^'eatly to the efficiency of this department of the corps. 

All the bridging train, including carriages and much of the field 
telegraph train, have been thus construoted with regimental supervision. 

In order to set these shops going, and to increase their power, private 
orders wore taken in ; and so well has the system been supervised by the 
officers and warrant officer (Iiicutcnants Clayton, Harvy, Captain Slood 
and liieutonant Brown, K.E., and Mr. Connell, sappers and miners), that 
a considerable amount of material indnding a steam engine, besides 
some clear balance of money, stands to the credit. 

The regular work of the park is also rendered simpler by this 
arrangement; for instead of employing workmen on misoellaneons jobs 
with no sj'stem, a simple indent or order is made on the engineer shops. 

Tliis system has been thought so well of, that I believe it has been 
followed lately to some extent at royal engineer head-quarters, 
Chatham. 

A printing press, also photograph apparatus, arranged for the Add, 
are also attached. 


Colonel H. N. D. Prendevgast, 
B.n., Commandan t ** Queen’s Own” 
Sappei-s and Miners, Hladrae. 


Xiicutenant-Colonel J. Hills, 
B s., ConimandiDg Bomliaj Sappers 
and Miners. 


In the_ Madras presidency there is no organization for pontooning 
and bridging, telegraph, field engineer park, or siege park. There are 
no pontoons, but there are some casks and spars for practice ; also a few 
miles of insulated wire, telegraph insti-uments, gun-platforms, gabions, 
mining cases, Ssc., for practice at head-quarters, but no equipment is 
ready for active service. 

Pontoons we have none wbatever, neither men, homes, harness, 
wagons, boats nor equipment, &e. 

Telegraph train is exactly the same ; we have not the smallest article. 

Field engineer park, — Tho same. 

Siege train.— The same. ' . _ 

The only stock we possess is shown in the accompanying list.-*- 
Nearly all is old and worn out, out even such as it is we cannot 
get it replenished : see circular No. 233, dated 10th January 1877, in 
which the ordnance department dedarcs all our authorized equipment 
is simply company field service as detailed in Tables .of sapper 
equipment," and which is not sufficient for the com pany, much less 
corps. 


* Pontoons and hriuging stores. 


44 

D emi-p ontoons 


57 

Baulks ,,, 

“ 

80 

Chesses, whole . , 


10 

» half 


18 

Hooks, boat ... 


18 

Outriggers 


16 

Saddles 


28 

Anchors of sizes 


1 

Large boat, six oars ,,, 


15 

Standards of sizes 


3 

Transoms 


15 

Baulks 


17 

Barrels ... 


5 

Gunnels 


SO 

Baulks 


61 

Chesses 


35 

Oars 


8 

Transoms 



All utterly unserviceable. 
Nearly all f, - 


Fair order. 

Unsordeeable. 

It 

Serviceable. 

tt 

^Trestle -bridge gear; all nearly unservioeable. 

Bnrrd-pier gear; portion in fair eider for 
practice. 
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85 Drums 
25 Coils galvanized vrira 
5 Keld service ink-writers . 
4s Sounders^ portable 
4. - Deal-wood boxes, complete 
8K Batteries, portable 
4B. Detectors, galvanometer . 
38 Couplings for wires 
5 Datteries, M. B. 

70 Insulators for trees 
4s Wire reels 


Telegraph atores on charge. 

(Including 15 covered witb insulated wire.) 
Unserviceable. 


90 

61 

61 

168 

6 

3 

231 

280 

1,000 


^-Bew, it any, of these fit for service. 


^c., atorea. 


1 


All long in use for instructional purposes. 


Mining, magazine. 

Mining frames 
Sheeting planks 
Magazine frames 
Splinter proofs 
Ginn or howitzer platforms. 

Mortar platforms. 

Teak spars of sizes. 

Engineer park and aiege train atorea. 

Axes, pick. 447 Gabions, Jones’. 

Sand-bags. . 60 

Ladders, rope, mining. 17 

Mattocks of sizes. . SO 

Surveging inatrumenta. 

Theodolites. 4s 

Telescopes. 6 

Beam compasses. &4 


Barrows, hand (20 unserviceable). 
Hoes. 

Spades, handspikes, fee. 

Marquois scales. 

Brass protectors. 

Parallel rules of sorts. 


47. Please quote the orders laying down the equipment and matdriel generally 
for pontoon and bridging trains, telegraph trains, engineer field parts, siege parks, &c. 


lIajaT.6eneial F. B. Jlaunsell, 

O.B., a.E. 


Colonel H. N. D. Pienderga.it, 
a.E., Commandant ** Qneen’s Own” 
Sappcie and miners, Utladras. 


IiieutenantColonel 3. Hills, 
n.E., Commanding Bombay Sap- 
pars and Hiners. 


Original formation of pontoon train and of two companies of 
pontooneors — letter No. 553 of 14th March 1864, from Secretary to 
Government to Guarler-Mastcr-Goneral. 

Committee to report on pontoon and trestle bridge — G. O. No. 100 
of 10th January '1870 j report sent in Commandant of Sappers’ letter 
to Quarter-Master-General, No. 293 of 14th May 1877. 

Original authority for military telegraph — despatch from Bight 
Honorable the Secretary of State to His Excellency the Bight Honor- 
able the Governor-General of India, No. 34, dated Loudon, 31st Decem- 
ber 1867. 

Formation of n definite unit train and of a field telegraph company — 
letter No. 909, from Secretary to Government to Qnarter-Master- 
General, dated 21st September 1879 ; and of a second unit — ^letter 
No. 1241, dated 28th idem, from same to same. 

Modification of equipment to suit A&hanistan approved in Qnarter- 
Mastei- General’s No. 5G37A., dated Ist November 1878. 

Engineer (sapper) equipment and siege train tables publisbed in 
1870, under authority of Government. 

There are no orders in Madms laying down the Equipments and 
materiel for pontooning and bridging trains and telegraph trains. As 
regards siege trains and company equipments, G. O. No. 41 of 7th 
January 1874 is the guide. 

At present there are no orders for the equipment of pontoon and 
telegraph trains or field park. Tables of sapper equipment drawn ont 
nine years ago give detail of company equipment and 1st, 2nd, and 
8rd class siege trains; bntlhnve received lately Guarter-Master-General’s 
letter (with tables attached) asking for a review on certain tables of 
trains di'awn out in Bengal. I have forwarded papers on each except 
siege park. In addition, I have foiwarded the general equipment neces- 
sary in a railway company, and further tables I to VIII, marked B, 
wliich give the necessary plant for purely instructional purposes. 


48. Supposing that it were decided that the eorjis of sappers and miners in your 
presidency were to place in the field the scTeral details of field park, pontoon, and 
telegraph train, within what time do you consider that they could he equipped and 
set m motiou ? 


Arnjor-Qcncral F.K. MaanscII> 

C.B., B.B. 


The general service equipment of companies are always kept ready, 
only wanting transport. All engineer equipment with the sappers is 
ready to take the field the moment transport is supplied. 
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If lUe corps liad to place in llie field suddenly a field parij pontoon, 
and telegraph train, I should indent on the Madras arsenal for them, 
and should he told that there wore none in store, hut that 1 could have 
a third class siege train, according to the Bengal tables. Before sailing 
for the Mediterranean, I indented for a third class siege train, table 1, 
and for company equipments for tv\'o companies under table 11, and 
took the electric appaintus and "sviro that was at head-quarters for 
practice, and added a few things that were wanted, for which (iov- 
ornment gave special sanction. 

The pontoon and telegraph train would arrive from England in three 
or four years ; the si<^o train would he ready in about a week. 

This is a very dilficult question to answer, as the corps does not 
possess a single article of the stores I consider neeessaiy. I do not 
believe the ordnance department have to hand any of the really important 
articles (not in Bombay), such as pontoon boats, wagons, wire, gun- 
cotton, &e. ; but it would be better to refer to them, and enquire what they 
really had got. "When a small field park was made up for the Malta 
expedition, all Imt the simplest plant was unattainable ; and even that 
was of most ancient pattern. 

The Officer Commanding No. 5 Company in the Malta Expedition 
reports : “ I think that the tables of stores now authorized for a 
company of sappers require a most thorough revision j they are not suited 
to modem warfare. I would also point out that tho ordnance depart- 
ment appear to be unable to supply even the present equipment. No. 5 
Company was by no means properly equipped when proceeding to 
Malta." 

I don’t quite understand this question. If the sapors and miners 
had to place a field park in the field, that park must be kept at its 
full strength at head-quarters, and could he placed in the field as soon as 
transport was provided. 

The OTeat drawback is the want of a proper and organized transport 
train. No body of men, far less the material of park, pontoon, or tele- 
OT-aph -irain, can be moved unthout a propeiOy or^nized transjjort. No 
description of animals can be trained in a shoit time. Horses, bullocks, 
mules, all require training; so do their drivers. The whole matter is 
in a nutshell ; provided tho transport keep it in marohing order, and 
either train is ready to move as soon as the men. This must be done 
before long, and the sooner the difficulty is faced the sooner will 'it be 
overcome. At present there is no attempt at a proper organization of 
transport for sapper trains. 


49. Please state the date on tvMch you receired. the order, or knew that the 
companies mSvm sappers and miners were to proceed on field service in Afghanistan. 

Bombay 

Detail the steps taken hy you to complete the companies for service, and when 
they left. 


Major-General F. B« MaunscU, 

It. B. 


Cd^cl H. N. D. Frendorgas 
B.B., Commandant ** Queen’s Own 
Sappers and Miners, Madias. 


The system under which tho general and bridging equipment existed, 
and notably the power added hy tlie engineer workshops, enabled mo to 
despatch three companies to JMooltan and the head-quarters and two 
companies to Peshawar immediately they were ordered j that is, on the 
earliest date allowed hy the order, without nn^ delay at all. Very heavy 
work was entailed in the field telegraph busmess, owing to the lateness 
of the sanction j but by hdp of the workshops the difficulty was got over, 
and I think I may take the credit in believing that so complete and 
extensive an equipment has never been prepared in a shorter time. 

One unit moved to jVlooltan. The second unit was ready for the 
field by the middle of November. 

The 33 and E Companies received orders to be in readiness for service 
on the 19th November 1878- After medical inspection and weeding 
the companies of unfit men the complement was obtained of sound 
sappers. Valise equipment ^was obtained from the hXadras avsenol, and 
the company equipments were as far as possible completed. The B and 
E Companies left Bangalore on the 6th December. 

^ The C and K Companies wex’O warned on the 16tli December, were 
similarly strengthened by the substitution of good men for the old and 
weak-; and the IC loft Bangalore on the 10 th December. The company 
equipments were supplied by the jMadras arsenal just in time to be 
taken towards Afghanistan. Personal equipment, except waterproof 
sheets, were supplied before leaving the Madras presidency. 
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Xieubmnnt-Coloni!! J. Hills, E E , No. & Company received orders to be held in readiness on the 16lh 
CommandiDET Bomliay Sappers and November, and left ^irkee on the 6th December 1878. 

No. fi Company received orders on the 27th December, and started 
on the 13th January 1879. 

Under the present system, it takes three or four days to get a com- 
* pany off for service. If, however, proper arrangements were made, about 

1-J days would suffice. 

On receipt of the orders, I forwarded the accompanying letters* to 
Major-General Primrose, Commanding the Division at Poona, who was 
to command the Bombay Reserve Column, requesting certain matters of 
equipment, &o., might be obtained. The companies, however, had to 
leave as they were then equipped. 

* Letter No. 1115A. of 1878. 

Letter No. IIEDA. of 1878. 

Letter No. 657Q. of 1878. 


No. 1115A., dated 26<li November 1878. 

' Prom— The Officer Commanding Bombay Sappers and Miners, 

To — ^The Station Staff Officer, Kirkee. 

■With reference to the orders issued to hold a company of sappers in readiness for service, I would 
draw attention to the following remnrlcs, and request sanction to the several suggestions. 

2. At present, under the peace organization of the corps, there is only one officer, royal engi- 
neers, Lieutenant Rice Hcnn, in command of No. 2 Company. At least one other officer, royal 
engineers (Mr. Waller or Mr. Young), should be attached to the company, ns three would be greatly 
preferable. Were Mr. Waller or Mr. Young attached early, it would tend to push foi-ward matters. 
The third officer may be obtained either from one of those arriving from Cyprus, or from one of 
the young officers ordered out from home, who would arrive in sufficient time to accompany the force. 

3. Another young engineer officer should accompany the field park for the three companies of 
sappers. He should have imder his orders a conductor (for whom I would beg to recommend Mr. Fox) 
and a few sappers, lasears, and artificers. A table of equipment containing the details of officers and 
men and materials will be forwarded for approval in a few days. 

i. I would next bring to notice that the Europeans attached to the sappers have no valises or 
valise equipment, and have simply the old condemned heavy pouch, with nothing else. Those sent to 
Malta had kit bags furnished them ; but this is not what is now demanded : it is the valise and valise 
belts, straps, &o., in order that the men may carry some few personal effects on themselves. The kit 
bag is carried by the transport, and may not be available for hours — ^nay days. 

The large condemned pouch should be exchanged for the new system of two small pouches in front. 

6. It has been frequently pointed out, and is a subject which has been so often ventilated ns to 
require simply mention, viz., that a sapper has not only to undergo the fatigues of marches 
simlarly to the iufiintry, but has often to work for several hours. His accoutrements weigh rather 
more than that of his comrade of the line 5 and yet in addition he has to carry a tool or entrenching 
implement of some sort. He is farther oppressed and burdened by the drag and pressure of some extra 
straps, &c., which are necessitated by the extra weights and materials he is forced to carry. Hence to 
prevent complete prostration it is essential to ease him to the utmost extent in every practical way. 
For this purpose I beg leave to alter the present equipment of the Native sapper, and substitute the 
Oliver system, — not all the bags, &c., but the general arrangement of the fixtiwes, in order that the 
sapper may carry his tool and his great-coat without the severe pressure now entailed, and that he may 
get rid of the ten-ible and cumbei'some pouch in rear which prevents the tool or great-coat from being 
satisfactorily plqoed. If the Oliver equipment is not sanctioned, it is earnestly urged that the new 
valise equipment may be ordered. Anything would be heller than the present condition, "the practical 
result of which is annihilating. 

G. Permission is requested for the issue of a turban to be worn over the forage cap : the small 
puggree now adopted docs not sufficiently protect the he.ad from cold. Working clothes of a warmer 
material are being made. Puilees for the legs and canvas gaiters are required. 

7. The amount of cooking utensils allowed, per Native comp.iny is IGOlbs. As the sapper company 
has been increased to 105 men, 2101bs. will become the proportionate allowance. This is very feir 
below the sanctioned scale j and hence permission is demanded to institute and carry out the requisite 
alterations in their present cooking utensils to meet this weight. The committee repoyt of 1876 
recommend gib. weight per sepoy. Tliis would raise the allowance to SSGlbs. per company,- but still 
further reduction will have to bo made in the weight of cooking utensils as proposed by the Committee, 
to suit the emergencies of the present sei-vice. 

8. As the sapper requii-es a working suit in addition to the equipment of other soldiers, I have to 
request that sanction may be obtained for him to be allowed in addition to the usual lOlbs. the weight 
of a complete working dress suit. The exposure and necessary accidents and tear and wear of daily 
work are most destructive to ordinary clothes, so that in truth he requires an extra suit. The extra 
weight entailed, considci-ing the small relative number of sappers, is but small. 

9. Further, I would respectfully point out that tire more the work demanded from any engine, the 
more the supply of coal is necessitated. Hence, as the sapper is employed on heavy and continuous 
manual labor, where the waste of strength and tissue is great, I would beg to request sanction that an 
addition to the ordinai-y Native nition may he allowed him either of meat to those who will eat it, or 
of some other substantial substance ; and that to those w-ho dr-ink spirits a small tot of rum may be 
daily issued, to others who may prefer it, a small daily issue of coffee or cocoa or tea. The work 
performed by an underfed and ill-conditioned man_ is not only little in quantity, but generally 
indifferent in quality, as the necessary cnei-gy is rvauting. 


71 
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10. Accepting tlie valuable report of tlie Committee of 1871 as published in the Boorkcc Equip, 
ment Tables as a basis for working and applying to it the results of the Eoyal Engineer Committee’s 
reports, as embodied in the army circular of 13th December 1877, which it may bo said were specially 
published in anticipation of immediate service, I have after careful deliberation and thought drafted 
two tables, one for the complete equipment of a company proceeding on service, the other for a small 
field park to accompany the head-quarters of a small force, from which engineering stores, &o., may be 
drawn. This latter is totally distinct and apart from a siege train, for wliieh a table, if considered 
neoessa^, will be drawn out. It merely furnishes the probable immediate wants of a small force on 
service for ordinary movements. 

11. I am well aware of tbe fact that the ordnance have not in'the arsenal many of the stores laid 
down in the tables, snch as Berthon’s collapsable boats, the two rafts of Blanchara’s light infantiy 
pontoons, a suflBeient and new supply of gun-cotton, &e., &o. j but if these items are ordered at once 
from England, they would arrive before the assembly or advance of the force beyond our borders. 
"With regard to the latter material, gun-eotton, I would.point out that it is four times as effective, 
weight for weight, as gnnppwder, and hence will save carriage most materially, as a large quantity of 
explosive mixture is necessary. 

It has, however, to be carried in water-tight boxes; and hence a small ammunition wagon will have 
to be constructed for its transport. Enough could be carried by one or two light wagons, drawn by 
two mules eaoh. 

12. Finally, I would respectfully observe that in all other armies, as well as in England, eaoh 
engineer officer is allowed a certain extra amount of weight on account of the several books of 
reference, instruments, &c., &e., he is supposed to take "along with him wherever he may.be sent. Noth- 
ing has been apparently mentioned concerning this ; and hence sanction is now requested for the usual 
amount of excess, as is granted in the English service. 

In forwarding these recommendations, I trust I shall not he considered to demand more than is 
necessary, as contrasted with other Native soldiers. I would only observe that sapper requirements 
are special, their duties under all circumstances heavy ; that during peace their erfra working pay 
enables them to live better and eat more, but that this latter resource is denied him on service, as he 
cannot obtain the extras he can daring peace in cantonment ; and hence at the very period his services 
are most required, he is liable to be placed in a position in which ho cannot realize his necessary wants, 
and hence his physique must deteriorate unless some arrangements arfe made for him. 

Finally, I would point out that the companies just arrived from Cyprus are armed with the 
Henry-Martini rifle ; and I would beg permission, as I have been given to understand is to be carried 
out with the Madras companies, to hand over the Heniy-Mnrtiui rifle of these two companies to the 
company ordered on service, so that the men may have all similar weapons. The corps, having once 
received them, would suffer in esprit, and would lose confidenee in themselves if armed with the 
artillery carbine. 


No. 1120A., dated Kirkee, 20th November 1878. 

From — ^The Officer Commanding Bombay Sappers and Miners, 

To — The Assistant Adjutant-General, Bnynl Artillery and Royal Engineers, Foona. 

Though not appointed to the field force which has been placed under orders for service, I consider 
it my duty, as the senior officer on military duty, to lay the following observations before His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief in relation to the field park equipment which has been sanctioned by the 
Government of India to accompany each column moving to the front. 

2. There are three items, " intrenching tools," " survey instruments," " laboratory stores, &c.," 
weighing about 182 owts., or the load of 70 camels, which have been simply arrived at by doublirrg the 
equipment for a European regiment of 800 men, as set .down in table 5, page 29 of the Roorkee 
Equipment Table. 

8. This.pquipment was drawn up in 1870, since which time many ideas have altered, and was 
moreover intended not in anv way as a representative of a field park, but what a regiment without 
any sappers or engineers, separate by itself, should carry. With all due deference, I would point out 
that it has been fonned on too extensive a scale for purely intrenching tools to the forces or columns, 
and is wanting in also the most necessary light and important materials which make up the perfection 
of an engineer train. 

_4. After the discussion on " experiences derived from 'the late wars," the home authorities 
detailed early this year a supply of intrenching and other tools to eaoh regiment of 1,000 men. Ibis 
supply is well considered, and ample to meet all practical wants. They are— 

A 4!xir; — . * - 1- 


Axes, felling 
Axes, hand 
Hooks, bill 
Mallets 
Axes, pick, heavy 


25 Axes, pick, light ... ... 150 

64 Bars, iron ... ... 4 

66 Shovels, light ... ... 150 

8 Shovels, heavy ... ... 9 

.... , ... 6 Spades ... _ ... 10 

Allowing that one-third of the force was on detached duties, on guards, and one-third as supports, 
^d one-third on works, double of the above number would furnish ample for the division or column 
for ordinaiy field-works. For extraoi‘dinar 3 - cases 25 per cent, in excess would answer. The total number 
thus supplied would be considerably under the weight of the field park sanctioned ; and the balance, if • 
made-up of other articles necessary for work, would tend greatly to incre.ise the efficiency of the force. 

5. In the list of stores which follow the above three items, there is nothing of weight or moment, ‘ 
excepting tbe scaling ladders (in addition to which, or in substitution for which, a feiv of the longest 
and strongest bamboos should be taken) , till we arrive at tlie items of powder, fuze, &o., on which the 
lollowing remark is made — “ if required, ^c." From the nature of the countiy in which the projected 
operations are to bo conducted, the bad roads, the rock and precipitous paths along hillsides, and also 
in eus or channms of streams, to say nothing of the embattled walls of their forts built of most 
tenacious clay, difficult to breach, there is indicated an absolute certainty of groat need and constant 
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employment of e3:plosives as gunpowder, gun-cotton, &c . ; and so mnoli were these ciroumstances 
appreciated in the war of 1839-40_, that with the force of Sir O'. Keane no less than 10,0001bs. of gun- 
powder were taken purely for engineer purposes. As, however, gun-cotton is lighter and more powerful 
than gunpowder, it is suggested that a considerable quantity of it- should be adopted into the field park. 

"6. ITinally, as regard the circular, attention is requested to the proposed animal draught. In it 
it is laid down tliat the camels are to bear a load of cwts. in addition to their kajawaha. I would 
respectfully state that the camel in such a country, ill-fed and over such roads, cannot carry such 
loads, and that two-thirds of the amount is the utmost that ought to be placed on any animal. It 
further proceeds to place a burthen of lbs. upon a bullock-cart in addition to the weight of the 
latter, which may be approximately placed at from 800 to 1,000 lbs. This is even a more fatal weight, 
one which, I feel assured, the bullook cannot su^in ; and that the nature of the country, stony as it is 
in the plains and worse in the beds of the rivers, is fatal to bullock draught. That they failed signally 
in the former campaign history teaches us ; and they have already done so in the commencement of 
this one, if reporfe are true. Hence we have a strong argument against their employment as beasts of 
draught if such can be avoided. The only advantage lies in the fact that they can be made into food 
for the army, if ever hard pressed for supplies. 

7. I would therefore beg, as the force to be formed is drawn from Bombay, to draw attention to 
the subject, and would advocate a train somewhat similar to the equipment proposed (table forwarded) 
for a field -park being taken after it had been inspected and approved of by the commanding engineer 
appointed to the force. 

8. The field park, which is intended as a distinct and separate thing entirely from a siege train, 
might be supplemented by a few intrenching tools and implements for the employment of the regi- 
ments attached to the division, or for any outside laborers who may be obtained. 


The additions proposed would be approximate!; 
Sand-bags ... ...1,000 

f — . 

. Hand spikes 


... 10 

Knives 

..." 60 

Hatched 


... 20 

Tools, axes, felling ... 

... 20 

Shovels, light 


... 400 

Tools, axes, pick, light .. 

... 400 

Helves of sorts 


... 400 

Bars, crow 

Hooks, bill 

... 10 

Spades 


... 40 

... 100 

Bamboos, medium 


... 200 

Bamboos, large, for scaling 

Sealing ladders — 6. 

... 12 j Angers 


... B 

Saws, band 

... 10 

Hammers, hand 


... 4 

Saws, oross-cut 

... 10 

Spikes 


... 20 

Chisels 

... 20 

Powdei', &o. 


.:. 200 lbs. 


9. As the transport supply will always be a matter of difficulty, as aW restocking of supplies, 
I am of opinion that less than the above amount should not be token, as it fairly represents the varied 
essentials for progress in the present day. 

10. It may be added, as has been already mentioned in a former letter, that the late Sir Henry 
Durand, after his experience in Cabul, lays down the weight and magnitude of a park and train 
necessary for any army of 10,000 men in Afghanistan as that of ' at least 220 camel loads. 

He further pointed out that each company of sappers had three camels attached for the purpose of 
carrying their intrenching tools, marching ivith the company to work. This should undoubtedly be 
sanctioned. By carrying a portion of the necessary tools, they would ease the men on the march : for 
immediate work one section of sappers might carry their tools, being relieved next day by second sec- 
tion, and so on. 

11. I would further impress the necessity of having a conple of long timber carts, or cart and 
limber, for the purpose of carrying the long bamboos for esoalading, and also a certain quantity of 
long timber about 22' X 6' x 5' and 22' x 5' X to be employed, should necessity require, in making 
barrel-pier raffs, gyn, &c. 

No. 6S7Q., dated Kirkee, 2nd December 1878. 

Prom — The Officer Commanding Bombay Sappers and Miners, 

To — The Assistant Adjutant-General, Poona. 

“With reference to the scale of extra articles of field kit allowed by No. 789K. of 9th ultimo, 
from Secretary to Government of India, Militaiy Department, to Adjutant-General in India, I have 
the honor to request respectfully that the Major-General Commanding may he pleased to urge the 
issue in addition of a pair of English hoots to each Native soldier of No. 2 Company Sappers and 
Miners, as were done in the Malta expedition. It is not possible to obtain regimental Englisb boots 
for the sepoys, and those which are ordinarily in wear arc not capable of resisting the efieets of long 
and frequent marches and severe sapper's work, which will in all probability have to he undertaken in 
the present expedition. - 


No. 468A.T., dated Bombay, 9tb December 1878. 

Erem — Tlic Adjutant-General, Bombay Army, 

To — The General Officer Commanding Poona Division. 

"With reference to the communication as per ma"^^,* forwarded under your endorsement No. 3426 
®o- SorQ. of Snd Dcccmlier 1878, from tlio of the dtli instant, I am directed to intimate that tlie 
Officer CoinroadiiigSiiiipcra and Miners, nrgiogHioiMuo Government of India have distinctly ordered that no 
m>d^?;incrs ^rS;g“?^^^^ deviation from the scale of clothing laid doivnt will be 

fljotter No. 7891C., dated 9tliKoveTnT>cT 1878^ from the pGrmittedj and I am to vequost you -svill be so good as 
^icrmncnt ^ India, to the Adjwtant'Gonenil in India to point out to tbe Officer Commandinc: Sappers and 
ilrT Miners that he should have made arTnngements to 

supply the whole of the men of the corps with good and 
sen-ieeiihlo boots. 
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No. 7S9K.J dated. Simlaj 9tli NoTcm'ber 1878. 

!Froni— CoLOMii H. K. Buiiiie, c.b., Scerolaiy to the Goveintnent of India, Military Dept., 
To — The Adjutant-General in India. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 4310D, dated the 30th October 

1 878, and to intimate in reply, for the information of 
. - His Exccllcney the Commander-in-Chief, that the 

Field operations, a u. Government of India are pleased to .sanction the adop- 

tion of the Ecnle therein proposed for the issne of aitieles of extra field kit to the British and' Native 
troops proceeding on service, vie ., — 

]jor British troops. 

1 jersey. 

2 pairs of warm socks. 

1 pair of mittens. 

1 extra blanket. 

1 waterproof sheet (English) for each non-commissioned ofiiccr and man, with poshteens at 
16 per cent, of s'trength. 

For Native troops. 

1 jersey. 

2 pairs of warm socks. 

1 pair of mittens. 

1 blanket. 

1 waterproof sheet (Cawnpore) for each Native olfieor, non-commissioned officer and man; 
■m\ih poshteens at 15 per cent, of strength. . 

2. Erom the above scale, 1 am to remark, no deviation will be permitted, ^ 


No. 791K. 

Copy of the foregoing forwarded to the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Military 
Department, with reference to his telegi'am dated the 21st ultimo, and for the information of His 
Excellency the Governor in Council. 


Captain W. North, B.n. 


Captain 'W. T. Slnart, Interpre- 
ter and Quartermaster, Bengal 
Sappers and hliners. 


The order was received on the- 24ith September 1878, and this was 
the first I knew of it. The first detachment marched on the 2((th of 
the same month. 

They, and all the rest, who marched at different intervals later, 
were complete in eveiy respect in equipment, except in water-bottles. 

The only steps I had to take were to obtain these. 

I was left in command of the dep&t at Roorkeo with all the 
officers under my charge (except light field officers) with orders to push 
on the telegraph train, wagons, and poles, &c. (wire bad gone on), with^ 
all despatch. .Every effor-t was made, and in two months a fair train 
was got ready. Bullocks were, however, very scarce; and I had to buy 
some and obtained a few (four pairs) from the Kance of Landoura, near 
Boorlveo. The whole of tliis train was not, however, called into use, - as 
the army stopped short of Cabul. 


60. "Was there any deficiency discovered in the eq[nipnients, &c., on service ? 


HajoT-GeBoral 7. B. Maunaell, 

C.B., B.E. 


Colonel H. K. H. Prenderaasf, 
E.E., Commandant "Queen's Own" 
Sappers audjUiners.Madras. 


The engineer equipment of sappers were generally good, 
regulation scale had lately been found to require revision as to various 
detail ; and a revised scale suitable to the service in Afghanistan was 
laid down lasir year and taken. Sundiy further improvements were 
made in the field as found serviceable, such as a defnite demolition 
equipment. Improvements have been made in the vehicles, which the 
existence of the superior workshops in the sapper park enabled us to con- 
struct. ^ 

A notable deficiency in that all-important part of equipment, namely , 
the transport, did exist, and was only made good by a special anunge- 
mentj under which mules intended for another purpose were made ayaii- 
' able. This deficiency ought never to again occur ; it has for many long 
years been a great bmdronce to requirements in. the field. Sappers want- 
ed in a hurry are found toiling up urging on inferior transport- 

There were some deficiencies in the equipments, as the campaign was 
exceptional, such as crowbars and jumpers ; but sols of brieklayom^ tool® 
should be added to the equipment. At M^ta and Cyprus it was neces- 
sary to indent freely for spun yam, nails, planks, scantling, and pamt. 
A greater supply of bamboos should bo taken. The British force^ ^ 
Malta and Cjq^rus were perfectly astonished at the many uses to which 
bamboos were put. An extra blanket and waterproof sheets were given 
in Afghanistan. 
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IiitiTiteTiaTit-Colonel J. 
B-C-t Commanditig^ Bombay 
and Miners. 


Hills, 

Sap- 


Lientenant-ColonelW. Hicbens, 
Commanding Bo3'nl Engineers, 
Anthem Afghanistan. b'ield 
Borce. 


The officer commanding the two companies has constantly complain- 
ed of the insufficiency of their equipments. He reports that “ the 
supply of powder, fuzes, &c., is riffieulonsly inadequate ; that jumpers, 
&e., for hlasting were all worn out, and that they had no small field 
park (see my letter* No. liaBA., paragraph 8) to fall hack 
upon ; that had nob the siege train been on passage and they had ob- 
tained 15 jumpers, 3 siege platforms, See., they would have been put to 
very great straits j and finally, that he had called for a committee to 
inspect the state his tools were reduced to, but that the general officer 
commanding would not allow the committee to assemble, as be did not 
consider it necessary. Indents were ordered to be made out on the 
arsenal at Quetta, but it appears doubtful whether anything was sup- 
plied. The two companies started with purely their company equipment, 
as laid down in table H, sapper equipment. This consists of a set of 
entrenching tools and one chest of artificers’ tools of each sort ; little or 
nothing more. There were no extra materials for blasting, no wagons, 
no light bridge equipment, or other stores such as was evident would bo 
required in such a campaign. A comparison between the amount taken 
by the two companies and what is laid down in army circular of 18th 
December 1877 for one company field service, not to add the proportion 
of field park, t^l best expose the deficiencies. 

The equipment of the sappers was efficient. A report on this subject, 
suggesting some minor alterations, has been forwarded. 


Capiaia IV. North, B.S. No j except that lascar pals appear more suited than sepoy pals 

for the sappers. 

I do not allude to the extra warm clothing absolutely necessary for 
such a campaign as the last, as the men could not he expected to keep 
up this. 

Captain W, T. Stuart, Inter- Transport was the great deficiency. _ Skilled artisans too were 
ireter and Qnartermaater, Bengal ' difficult to obtain, as they did not like leaving their homes and going 
tappers and Miners. jjitQ Ai^hanistan, which country has a bad name throughout' India. 


Bl. Please state the classes of articles of all kinds of equipment, clothing, &c,, 
■which you had to obtain for the company or ooinpanies of sappers on field service. 
How did you get them ; aud what time &d it take ? 


Colonel H. N. B. Frendergaet, 
B.£.,CommRndRnt ** Queen's Own” 
tappers and Jdiners, Hadras. 


Xiienlenani-Colonel J. HUls, 
SUB., Commanding Somljay Sap- 
pers and Minors. 


£3iaki clotMng' and boots were purcb^^sed in tbe bazaar at Fesba-> 
war. The extra blankets and waterproof sheets were supplied by Gov- 
empient^ about the middle of February. 

' Statement of stores and clothing taken with each company is 
attached. The store items shown in listf were all in corps store-room, 
and were sewn np in gunny leady* for departure within two days from, 
time of receiving orders to pack. The clothing was drawn en roufe^-* 
portions at Sukkur and portions at Badur. All had been drawn by the 
end of February. 


t Jntrencliinff and mining tools and imjilemtnU, 


No. 

Bescription. 

Ho. 

BescTiptlon. 

600 

Bags, sand, canvas. 

aoo 

Dines, ratline, yards. 

50 

Bamboos, medium. 

0 

Hammers, eaHh, iron. 

1 

Barrow, hand. 

4 

Tapes, tracing, bundles. 

1 

„ mining. 

15 

Tools, axes, felling, American. 

1 

„ wheel. 

81 

„ „ pick. 

6 

Tji ■?, f double 3. 
i single 3. 

5 

» » 

\ „ „ „ miners. 

6 

Chokers, fascine. 

100 

,, kuknes or hill-hooks. 

S 

Berks, sap, long. 

as 

,, mamootics. 

a i 

„ ,, short. 

5 

,, push picks. 

as 

Knives, gabion. 

as 

,, sickles. 

6 

Xiaddors, rope, mining. 

81 

„ shovels, common. 

6 

J, scaling, 80 feet. 

5 

„ „ mining. 

5 

Damps, tin, miners. 

as 

,, spare helves, axes, felling. 

- 1 

Iiautern, dark. 

Z6 

„ helves, axes, pick, spare. 

1 

Xievel, held service. 

IS 

,, mamootics „ 

5 

Dines, log, skeins. 

as 

„ „ shovels „ 


* See page 5?2* 


7S 
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Tntrenching and mining tools and implements — continued. 


No. 

Description. 

No. 

1 

Description, 


Forgi 

! kit. 


2 ] 

1 AxiTilSy small. j 

1 I 

Poker. 

2j 

Bellows, brazier’s, with bolsters. 

1 

Shovel. 


Beak iron. 


1 

2 

1 

5 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
6 
6 
1 
1 
1 
% 
S, 

4 
4 
4 
1 
1 
2 

18 

1 

2 


2 

1 

2 

4 
10 

8 

5 

20 

1 

80 

2 

20 

20 

2 

1 

20 

3 

2 

SO 


4 

1 

1 

2 

20 


SO 


Bevel, wooden Made. 

Buckets, with strap complete. 
Chest, 2' 6' X 12' X 9'. 
Chisels, brick. 

„ mason’ s. 

Hammer, bridr. 

,, mason’s. 

Level. 

Line, chalk, 20 yards, with pins. 
Mallet, mason’s. 

Moulds, brick, 9' x 4^' x 8'. 
Plugs and feathers (set). 

Bole, 2 feet. 

„ plumb with bob. 

Square, ground. 

Trowel, brick, 
j, mason’s. 

,, plasterer’s. 

Adzes, country (busulah) . 

Adze, Bnrope. 

Angers of sizes. 

Awls, brad. 

Bevel, steel blade, 12'. 

Brace or stock, with 24 hits. 
Brush, glue. 

Chests, 2' 6' X 12' X 9". 
Chisels, cold, of sizes. 

„ firmer. 

„ mortice. 

„ socket. 

Compass, common, 6' 

„ with sweep, 10". 

Piles, half-round, 14". 

„ saw, of sorts. 

Gauge, mortice. 

„ single. 


Jiriehlager and mason’s tools (1 set ) . 


6 

6 

4 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

■1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
1 
1 
1 

6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


GKmlets, nail. 

,, spike. 

Ganges, firmer. 

,, socket. 

Hammer, claw. 

,, rivetting. 

Knife, drawing. 

Line, chalk, with reel. 

Mallet. 

Pincer, common. 

Plane, bead, f". 

,, jack, double iron. 

,, plough, -with 8 irons. 

,, rebate, skew, IJ'. 

„ smootMng, douMe iron. 
„ trying. 

Pot, glue, double. 

Punches of sizes. 

Hasp, half-round, 12". 

Buie, 2', common. 

Saw, hand, Europe, 26'. 

„ „ country, 18'. 

„ tennon, iron back, 18'. 

„ turning or compass. 
Screw-driver, 14'. 

c, . ” 

Set, saw. 

Slaves, spolre, 4*'. 

3 0 

• 

Spanner, McMabon^s, 15*. 
Square, steel blade, 18'. 

n' 

»> ir ^ ti V • 

Stone, grinding, 10'. 

,, oil, in frame. 

» rag- 
"Vioe, hand. 


lb. 

pairs. 

» 

lbs. 

lbs. 

yards. 

lbs. 


fms. 

lbs. 


Bolts, draw, with padlock fastenings. 
Borax 

Boxes, camd, trunk 
„ mule or bullook 
Brass 

Brushes, paint. 

Candles, wax 
Canvas, Europe 
Chalk 

Charcoal ... 

Tunnels, copper. 

Puze, Briokford’s patent ' ... 

,, hand grenade. 

Glue 

Grindstone, 18'. 

Hand grenades. 

Hides, bullock. 

„ buffalo, half. 

Iron, bar, rod, and country (or 
old), 10 lbs. of each 
Knives, laboratory. 

Kajawahs, camel (when carts are 
not obtainable) 

Kajawahs, mule or bullock 
Lantern, Muscovy. 

Lead for solder 
Linen doosootic 
Locks, pad. 

Mallets, tent, 

„ picket. 

Matches, lucifer 


J&aioratorg and miscellaneous stores. 


lbs. 

pairs, 

33 

lbs. 

pieces. 

boxes. 


1 

5 

1 

80 

20 

5 

6 
10 

2 

2 

10 

10 

10 

20 

2 

100 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

150 

150 

6 

4 

1 

2 

75 

10 


of 


Match, quick 
„ slow 

Measure, powder, copper. 

Nails and " screws, 40 lbs. 

each ... 

Needles, sewing. 

sail, 1st size. 
n if 2nd ,, 

„ packing. 

Oil, mustard .... 

„ linseed 
Paint, whitdead. 

Paulins, camel. 

,, bullock. 

Portfires. 

,, sticks. 

Powder, ordnance 
Pump, Norton’s tubes. 

Beel, hand, with lines. 

Bods, measuring, 10'. 

« « 6'. 

Bope, Europe, 3 

{SS'I'T-’’ 

Besin 

Scales, copper, small, with weight. 
Scissors, laboratory. 

Spikes, jagged. 

Spun yam ... 


lbs. 


lbs. 


galls. 

7? 

lbs. 


lbs. 


fms. 


lbs. 


lbs. 
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Intreuchinff ani mining tools and implements — concluded. 
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1 

1 

a 

1 

a 

a 

1 

a 

1 

10 

6 

4< 

4 

4 

4 

a 

8 

a 

a 

1 

1 

a 

a 

1 

1 

1 


Ko. 

Description. 

So. 

10 

steel 

lbs. 

1 

1 

Tin, block 


1 

5 

,, ^eet 

sheets. 

2 

5 

Thread, cotton, country 

lbs. 

1 

8 

Twine, hemp, Europe 

*> 

6 

10 

,, ~ ,, country 

if 

4 

80 

mooxige 

» 

4 

1 

Zinc for solder 


. 3 

3 

Bars, boring,' a' long li' bit. 


1 

3 

0* .V 

i> if ^ if ij 


i 

3 

»> a a » 


1 

3 

33 33 ^ J3 jj 


1 

2 

Wl Of/ 

if 33 • 33 ^ 33 


100 

3 

„ crow ai'. 


12 

6 

21 21 4i’. 


1 

1 

„ tamning 4' 14* bit. 


1 

1 

« » 7'3^. 


1 

S. 

Bello-wSj couJitry, 



•* 

Surneging instruments. 

toois, a 

9 

Bannerols, with staves. 


1 

1 

CasCj mnthematical. 


23 

1 

,, sketehing. 


2 

1 

ChniiL^ measurin^j Tvith arrows. 


1 

1 

Clinometer (with case complete) . 


1 

50 

Cloth^ tracings feet. 


2 

1 

Color, hox. 


4 

1 

Compass^ prismatiG. 


1 

a 

India-rubber pieces. 


4 

6 

Ink bottlesj Bnrveyingj with straps com-l 

1 


plete. 


3 

1 

Level, spirit, small. 


1 


Description. 


Brace, iron, -with 3 bits. 

CttUiper, 10'. 

Chests, a’ 6" X la" X 9'. 

Chisel, cold. 

Chisels hot. 

„ hand. 

Compass -with sweep 10“'. 

Cutters, an-vil. 

Drill, bow, with la hits complete. 
Biles, flat, 14'. 

« » 10". 

« « 8 '. 

,, half-round 14'. 

h « 10'. 

,, round la'. 

8 rf 

* 

,, rubber 16'. 

,, square 10'. 

8'. 

Bile, 3 square, la'. 

1" 

if » • • 

Biles, warding, 5'. 

„ « 8i'. 

Hammer, hand. 

,, ri retting. 

„ setting. 


Bos, compass, mining. 

Chest, a' 6" X la" X 9". 

Copper needles, 4' long, 

Ji 21 'i' 22 

Hammers, sledge, 

,, striking. 

„ hand or short-handled. 
Jumpers, 5J' long, 1 J' bit. 
Bowdcrr horn. 

Briniing wire, brass, 16 gauge. 
Scraper, 4' long, 14" bit. 

1 ' q" 

_ >2 . ' 21 a ,, 

Tiibes, india-rubber. 

Wedges. 

Worm, 7' long, IJ' bit. 

Saw, pit. 

Saw, cross-cut. 


Logarithms, table of. 

Paper, drawing, sheets. 

Pencils, dozen. 

Penknife, offlee. 

Plane-table. 

Plumb-bobs. 

Protractors, card-board, circular. 
Boring rods (set of three) . 

Scales, card-board, engine divided. 
Sextant, pocket. 

Tapes, measuring, 100'. 

Telescope, field. 

Smiths? tools, one seti as follom. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

8 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-1 

1 


Hamirer, sledge, 10 lbs. 

22 22 7 22 

Holdall, leather. 

Pincers. 

Punches, cold. 

„ hot. 

Rule, common. 

Saw, bow, 10'. 

Screw-driver, 15'. 

» » 6'. 

Screw-plate, hand, with 10 taps. 
„ medium, with taps. 
„ small j. 

Spanner, McMahon’s, 16". 
Square, iron, figured. 

Stocks and dies, Whiteworth. 
Stone, oil. 

Tong, bolt. 

„ close. 

,, fore-bit. 

,, hammer. 

,, hollow-bit. 

22 plyer. 

Vice, bench. 

„ hand. 

„ standing. 


Captain "W. T, Stuart, Inter- 
protor and Quarter master, 
Bengal Sappers and Alincrs. 


PoshteenSj overcoats, flannels and boots had to be obtained. The 
clothing department at Calcutta promptly responded to the calls made 
upon them, as did various well-to-do contractors. I consider that a great- 
coat (English) , a pair of English boots and an English blanket, with 
two pairs of warm English socks, in addition to the oidinaiy dothing 
provided by Governmrat to each soldier, are indispensable for service in 
a country like Afghanistan. Warm mittens too are useful, and puttees 
should be worn by all,- the lighter the kit the better. I think all 
the above ate indispensable and could be carried by each man without 
overburdening him. A percentage of positeeiis only and some warm 
clothing is also necessary for all kinds of Indian transport animals. 
Thousands of these died from cold and wet. The clotmng issued to 
followers was neither warm nor well made. 
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62 . Apart from the equipment of the companies of sappers, hoTr vrere the general 
engineer stores for the army in the field procured ; and was' there any delay in getting 
thran, or any deficiency either in the quality or quantity of the articles ? 

If you consider improvement can he effected in this respect, please give any prac- 
tical suggestions for the same. 


l^om the ai'senal some werii made np, o-wiag to the arsenal being' 
unable to supply them. Great delay occurred o-Nving to there being an 
insufficient supply in arsenals. The quality of the stores obtained ■was 
generally good. All deficiencies ■were finally made good. I note here 
the want of more complete apparatus for demolition in the ordnance 
department, that is, of proper detonating fuzes j for gun-cotton has an 
enormous advantage of power, and I used a large quantity j but I was 
obliged to always use electricity, which is often inconvenient and not 
ohtamable. 

"With respeot to the arrangements for the engineer organization in 
the late war, I should say from experience of the corre^ondence that 
passed at head-quarters that a mistake was made in appointing so many 
commanding engineers. One commanding engineer under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who would be responsible for all the arrangements, 
and one or more field engineers with each column, 'with assistant field 
engineers under them, would have been ample -with such small columns. 
As it was, the public works department had to arrange for a reserve 
depdt. hfeither the royal engineer officers nor the arsenal people knew 
where the stores were to he got. "Where there are large separate army, 
corps in the field, each should have its commanding engineer working 
up to a chief engineer under the officer commanding-in-chief ; but no 
separate armies can work together in tbe field satisfactorily unless under 
one head, who will be responsible for all the arrangements. 

The general engineer stores for tbe army in the field were procured, 
I believe, from the arsenal at Peshawar. In the first division the 
stores were ample } but in the second division stores were often deficient, 
but the stores generally "were good. There should always he an officer 
of experience in charge of the poi'k, with a staff of distritytors and 
artificers. The detail of stores should he submitted to the commandinp^ 
engineer before the commencement of the campaign. He would omit 
and add such articles as were not required or were specially required for 
the contemplated operations ; and he should arrange the order in which 
stores should he forwarded to the front. The commanding engmeer has 
considerable powers for sanctioning expenditure in. the field j but it would 
seem expedient to give him power b^ore the campaign to procure such 
things as will he necessary. 

As far as I can leom, there was a siege train got together at Suikur 
and forwarded on after the advance of the troops. Tms was collected 
very slowly, and would not have been up to the front in time had any 
siege of Kandahar been necessitated. _ jx i. i. 

As regards the Malta expedition, orders were issued to the sappers and miners to the effect that 
two companies should be got ready at once, and that with them was to be sent a small park which, as 
tbe destination of the force was nnkno'svn, was to be as complete as possible. (Such an order was 
neglected in the Afghan force.) 

In accordance ■with these instructions, an indent was made on the ordnance department, and two 
officers were sent to Bombay to draw the stores, pack them,, and place them on board the transport 
vessel. The result was that few engineering stores 'were found in the arsenal, and such as were in 
stock were of ancient pattern. Even the kajawaii had to be ob'tained by ■telegraph from Allahabad. 
It must, however, be understood that no pains or exertions were spared by the oidnanee in hunting up 
anything obtainable (which was not in ike arsenal) locally and supplying the force with it. Still to 
^proviso a field park on a sadden is more than is to be expected ; and unless a proper siege and park 
is typt up in the arsenal, and inspected half-yearly by an engineer officer, the sapper and miner 
equipment can never be thoroughly efficient. 

’iVith regard to the improvements to he effected, it may be asserted that the sappers of a force can 
never be efficiently equipped so long as tlie present state of things obtains, vis ., — 

The ordnance department have as their guide and authority for procuring and supplying sapper 
stores — 

(«) Table II of sapper and miner siege train and company equipment, Karkee, 1870. 

(i) Vocabulary of or^ance stores for British India, 1873. 

Now since the issue in 1870 of table II, which is headed engineering equipment for a company of 
sappers and miners, general service, so much has been learnt and so much done to increase the 
euiciency in point of materiel of the engineering branch of armies generally, that the said tabic II is 
ar from being np -to tbe mark. The whole compilation is necessarily behind the times. "What class 
train, if any, is sanctioned for the Poona arsenal or the grand arsenal at Bombay I do not know; 
n should there he any, its details would he far from coinciding with that of stores to he maintained 
or siege requirements, royal engineers," published in Army Cirenlar, 1st January. 1870-71. 


Uajor-Geaeral F. B. Mannsell, 

C-B., 11.B. 


Hajor-General A. Fraser, B.ni 


Colonel H. N. B. Prendergast, 
B.B., Confmandaot •** Queen's 
Own " Sappers and Hiaeis, 
Hadras. 


Identenant-Colonel J. Hills, 
njB., Commanding Hombay Sap- 
pers and miners. 
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Agnin, tlie British India Ordnance Vocahulavy, 1873, is as regards engineering reqnircmcnts, 
equally behind the times. ' Without going into details, it n-ill suffice to say that the home service or 
British vocabulary of stores of 1876 has a section (VII) thus headed : “ Stores of a nature special to 
engineer equipment generally and torpedo stores, diving apparatus, tools for earth-boring, miniag, 
platelajung, telegraphy, signalling, sub-marine mining (instruments excepted),” which latter come 
under section II, ‘ Instruments,' whereas the Vocabulary of Ordnance Stores for India, 1873, has no 
such section, and, with the exception of some tools for earth-boring and mining, no such stores. 
Neither does its section II, similarly headed ‘ Instruments,' contain the instruments required with 
the above special stores. 

There was, then, one point calling then, and even now, for very serious attention, vtn., that even 
supposing the ordnance department had been, or were now, able to supply' all the stores required' for a 
complete park, y'et not only was the expeditionary force sent without anything in the shape of — 

(a) pontoon train or bridge equipment, 

(4) telegraph train, 

but the Bombay corps is up to the present day without such. 

As regards the Bombay corps, it has been known to every General Commanding Boona Division, 
and to every Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army' since 1870, that it has had not only no 
pontoon train, but nothing for instructional bridging practice, save some condemned pontoons (con- 
’ demned in 1863) and some porter barrels. 

A telegraph train has never existed in this presidency. I may mention that I obtained as com- 
manding officer of the corps after a camp of exercise on loan from the Government Telegraph Depart- 
ment on my own responsibility some more instruments and telegraph cable and wire. Two sergeants 
having joined from England who happened to be practised telegraphists, some makeshift batteries were 
constructed for the purpose of instructing some of the other men. 

These few men and the makeshift and borrowed maUriel represented the whole attempt at field 
telegraph stores sent with the expedition. 

In the committee's prefatory report to the Roorkee Equipment compilation of 1870, it is stated 
' in paragraph 5 that " the question of field telegraphy and pontoon trains remain to complete the 
subject of engineer equipment in India.” 

It was reported to the Adjutant-General of the army at the end of 1876 that we had nothing in 
the way of equipment but that laid down for each company in table II, owing to the question of the 
other not having yet emerged from the region of experiment and oommitteedom. After a lapse of 
three years such is still the state of the case. 

The great point to be aimed at even now is to secure the recognition of the fact that, as elsewhere 
so also in India, sapper corps require sapper equipment. This once accepted, and the tables sanctioned, 
tWr modi&oation thereafter is a comparatively' easy task. 

Those Roorkee tables of 1870 contained provision merely for first, second, and third class siege 
trains and company equipment, under three conditions, “ general, hill, and light ” service. No unit of 
equipment was laid don-n for a field park, wliich was, above all, the thing wanted for any expeditionary 
force for the supply of the sappers. 

The siege train equipment of 1870 as abovementioned is much beliind the time. It is hoped 
therefore that a revised equipment for India will bo taken in hand and sanctioned, giving the comple- 
ment for a — .' 

field company, telegraph troop, 

field park, railway company, 

pontoon troop, torpedo company, 

dep6t company, 

so that sappers sent with any force in future may not have to depend upon makeshifts. Moreover, as a 
man does not learn the use of his ow'n arms and legs and his drill in a day, the sooner these special 
stores are supplied, the sooner will the State reap the full value of the special pay allowed for its 
training, which cannot now, for want of the requisite materials, be carried out efficiently. I would 
draw, in conclusion, special attention to the letter from the Inspector-General of Ordnance, Poona, 
to the Commissary of Ordnance, Poona, No. 232, dated 10th January 1877, in which he points out 
that the only materials and plant which he will supply are the few entrenching tools of a company. A 
glance then at the Army Circular, IVar Office, 1st April 1870, page 73, which actually provides more 
for the rough training of the militia engineers tlian has been granted to the corps. It is self-evident tb.st 
if a company is to be in thorough readiness for service, its equipment ought to be in first-rate order. 
This it cannot have if it is to be brought into use every day in teainingj for picks, shovels, &c., soon 
show signs of wear and tear. 

If the arsenals were kept up to their proper supply, and a thoroughly effective siege train for use 
in India and elsewhere drawn out and kept in readinc,ss, 1 should think that such a proceeding would 
meet the general requirements ■, but it must be thoroughly understood that for the sappers at head- 
quarters there ought to bo in addition to the above two small separate parks, each for two companies 
kept always in readiness. The combination of the two would bo probably in excess of that sanctioned 
in Army Circular of 13th Decemliar 1877 ; hut it must he fully considered that the English service 
would b? more or less in places of a more civilized nature where plant of some kind could be obtained. 
The chances of Indian service would point to places where plant and tools would not be obtainable ; 
hence some small extra provision should he made. 

As_ BO many special stores are required for the improved engineer stores, I think one of the senior 
officers in the ordnanoo should bo an engineer officer. 

No. 222, dated Poona, 10th January 1877. 

From — Lieot.-Col. C. Clvuke, for Inspector-General of Ordnance and Magazines, Poona, 

To — The Commissarj' of Ordnance, Poona. 

In returning the indent, dated 1st November 1876, from the Sappers and Miners, tlie Commissary 
of Ordnance, Poona, is requested to inform Ibo officer commanding that corps,, with reference to his 

73 
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letter No. 1116C. of 16tli ultimo, tliat Government Resolution, Military Department, No. 3754., 
dated 16tli September 1875, sanctione table II, engineer equipment for a company of sappers and 
mind's, general service, only_ being accepted ns a standard, andT this department cannot, therefore, sanc- 
tion anything beyond what is laid down in that table. 

3. The indent should be therefore corrected, and include only the articles sanctioned as above, 
which will be supplied with the least possible delay. ’ 

3. It should bq stated whether the demand on the indent is for the whole five companies of the 
corps, or those at head-quarters only. In the latter ease no additional demand will be passed, if 
preferred by the oflieer commanding the company at Aden. 


Licntenant-Colonel W. Hichens, 
Commanding Boyal Bnginecr, 
Southern Afghanistan Field 
Force. 


A very full rejjort on this subject, showing in detail the stores sup- 
plied, the method of supplying them, the deficiencies noted, and the 
delay caused by inefficient arrangements for -their transport from the 
arsenals, &o., and also such suggestions as I have to offer for the 
improvement in quality, alteration in description, and method of supply 
which should be adopted when a royal engineer field or siege park is 
to be put in the field, has been sent to the Guarter-Master-General in 
India. 


Lientenaat-Colonel D. Iilmond, 
B.S. 


Captain “W. T. Stuart, Intar- 
>reterand Quartermaster, Bengal 
iappera and Miners. 


Partly from the arsenals, and partly from the public works stores. 
There was considerable delay in getting the stores for the Bnd Division, 
Peshawar Valley Pield Poree, which arose from the demands previously 
made by the 1st Division and the Rnrnm Pield Poree. The tools 
received were generally of good quality, t.c., those from the arsenals j 
those locally manufactured decidedly indifferent. 

The commandant had for years past been striving to get the park 
and trains in good and efficient order, and was well provided with nearly 
everything needful. 


63- Wliat was the worlc (in detail) jperformed by the sappers in the late 
campaign, and the numbers employed ? uombay 

In what way were the sappers under the various -commanding engineers ? 


Major-General F. B. Matmsell, The work performed by Hie sappers was very heavy; they were 
C.B., B.E. oonstantlr employed. The works were so hea'xy, that large numbers of 

country laborers had to be used also. Some sappers were attached to 
divisional park, 

, The sappers were under the commanding engineer, precisely as other branches were under their 
.®^l)rigadiers. Orders were issued to the commanding royal engineer, who ■svas responsible for all being 
carried out. They were promulgated in royal engineer brigade ordei's or otherwise, ns usual, through 
the royal engineer brigade-major. The commandant of sappers being also present, system was 
facilitated, lie being usually made responsible for details. The commanding royal engineer exer- 
cised no interference with regimental duties and detail. 

Similar system existed in the armies with which I have served, as siege of Mooltan," Delhi, 
Lucknow ; and I cannot conceive any other system woiidng smoothly and efficiently. 

I have i*easoiL to believe that this system did not fully exist, at any rate at first, in other 
divisions j and the consequence was friction and misunderstaiidiug. But I may be mistaken — certainly 
I had a great advantage in having been long in military command both of a corps and of a station, 
practically a brigade command. 1 consider this more convenient than the system in vogue in the 
home army, under which the commanding royal engineer takes up details of regimental business, 
which, in my opinion, should devolve on the officeip who know the men and have commanded them; 
they should not bo superseded. 


Colonel H- N. D. Prencleigastj 
E.x., Commandant *' Queen's 
Own ’* Sappeiv and Miner?, 
Madras. 


The B Company was employed in making the road from Ali jVIusjid 
to Jumrood, building snngahs at Ali Musjid and Lundi KotaJ, de- 
stroying towers in. Bazar Valley, well-sinking at Lundi Kotal, road- 
malang and building post at Turkoman. ^ i at 

The E Company was employed in road-making from Jumrood to An 
Musjid, destroying towers in Bazar Valley, road-making Ah Musjid to 
Lundi Kotal, making posts and enti-enchments at Basawal. 

The K Company was employed in road-making at Lundi Kotal and 
from Futtehabad to Ghindamuck, building fort at Jellalabad, sinking 
well at Lundi Kotal, building 44-tb Regiment memorial beyond Gunda- 
muck, destroying towers at Futtehabad. 

Each company furnished working-parties of from 80 to 100 men. 
The sappers were under the commanding engineers for work. 


w J. TBlls, Two companies of sappers, the End and 5th Companies, were employed 

pors anJaUners?*^ ^ roadwork and constructing bridges, &c., between Jacobabad and 

Dadur till March. 'They then commenced a road through the Chota 
Bolaii of about a mile in length of difficult work, in which a good 
of bhisting was -done and a retaining wall of about 200 yards built. 
. The length of road finished, was about seven miles. Even* at this period 

p 3 were forwarded as to the paucity of powder, fuzes, and jumpers wifcli the. company equipment. 
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In April tlie two companies attacked the deep gorge o£ the Bolan Pass proper, and by dint of 
hard work made the road from the entrance of the pass to the Thust-i-bedowlal Kotal, nearly seven nules, 
feasible for the passage of the heavy siege train. Here again, had they not been supplemented by 
some of the stores of siege train, they could not have executed the works demanded. 

In May sappers were chiefly employed in blasting and improving General Phayre’s alternative 
route to Mach. A small canal was also_ constructed of about two miles in length, and the general 
watering arrangements of the place carried out. 

In June and July the work on General Phayre's road was continued ; and in August the masonry 
channel was eonstruoted to lead water from the reservoir to the watering troughs in the Bolan. 

The remainder of the men were employed in contanning General Phayre’s alternative route. 

A detachment taken from the command of the sapper ofiScers and placed under an officer in the 
public works department was employed on a road between Dogdan and Mach. 

On the 27th August the sappers were marched to Dhusta redoubt to commence a road over the 
Bolan Kotal, which should be about the end of September, by which time the sappers, besides the 
canal and alternative route of General Phayre, will have completed an excellent road from Sjsta to 
Darwaza. There are, however, now daily 90 sick out of the force. This is partly attributable to the 
fact that a great number of the men in the company had heen very ill in Cyprus, hut I believe also 
to the fact of the heavy continuous straiu of work thrown on the men, who were working on rations 
of not sufficiently nourishing power to repair the excessive waste of tissue ; and I trust this matter 
may receive consideration. 

The sappers were under the command of an officer royal engineers. Lieutenant IVhiteford. He 
received orders from the general direct. The reason of this was that with the reserve division no 
commanding engineer was appointed, and hence no one to superintend the engineering work — a very 
grave error. The commanding royal engineer should he eti rapport with the general, and issue 
his orders to and through the officer commanding the sappers and miners when he wishes work done 
through their agency. This is a very simple matter, and ought to cause no more friction or trouble 
than a brigadier working with the regiments under his command. 

■ The arrangements as regards royal engineer and sappers and miners are in India most unsatisfac- 
tory. The only way to remedy this is to adopt as far as possible the home system, and appoint to 
every large body of troops a royal engineer officer of high standing as commanding royal engineer, 
who is responsible to the general commanding for the discipline of, and work done by, the royal 
engineers and sappers and miners under his command. Under the present system, a royal engineer 
is appointed with two or three field engineers and a miserably small collection of assistant field 
engineers. 

There is no bond of union between them and the sappers, as the latter are quite separate ; and the 
consequence is that the quartermaster general of the force practically becomes the commanding royal 
engineer and adviser of the general in engineering matters. It need hardly be said that the quarter- 
master general has ample work of his own to do j and thus imposing upon him other duties of which 
•he has generally but a snpecflcial knowledge is most prejudicial to -the interests of the service. 

LientennntColonelW.Hiohcns, (4) In answering this question, I think I cannot do better than 
Commanding Hoyal EogincCT, enclose a letter addressed to the Assistant Adjutant-General, Southern 

Afghanistan Field Force, upon this subject. I am enabled by the kind- 
ness of Lieutenant-Geneml Sir Donald Stewart to attach a copy of his 
forwarding minute. I may add that I think it would be extremely 
foolish of any commanding royal engineer to interfere with the 
interior economy of the sapper companies under his command ; and I do not imagine that any tempta- 
tion to do so would ever exist. His relation to tliem should be somewhat that of n brigadier to the 
regiments of his brigade — a power of inspection, and the right of course of ordering such worldng- 
• parties as' may be necessary for the execution of eng^eering works. I also think that all applic.ations 
for regimental courts-martial should be made to him, as they are at home, although all other command- 
ing officer’s powers of punishment, &c., may ho held by the officer commanding the detachment. 
This is particularly desirable in my opinion, as the British non-commissioned officers attached to the 
different companies sappers and miners are royal engineer soldiers belonging ■to the 41st Company, 
Koyal Engineers. 


Cofojidealial, 

Sappers and jUdners, 

, Hated Kandahar, 27th March 1879. 

From— LrETiT.-Coii. "Vf. Hioicess, Comdg. Soyal Engr., Southern Afghanistan Field Force, 

To — The Assistant Adjutant-General, Southern A%hnnistan Field Force. 

1 ha-ve the honor to request that you will bring to the notice of the lieutenant-general com- 
manding the very unsatisfactory state of the 'relations at present existing between the commanding 
royal engineer and the sapper companies. 

2. I had noticed for some time that whenever I gave any orders mth regard to the sappers "to 

(the senior officer -with the sappers and miners attached to this division), although there 
was no overt disobedience, still his manner -was always as though he obeyed under protest, and my 
orders had frequently to he repeated. 

3. Now * is an excellent officer, both as an engineer and a commandant of a company ; 

and I was willing to believe that I might have misconstrued his manner, hut at last I was obliged to 
speak to him on the subject ; and I said — 

" It seems td me as if yon thought I had no right to ^ve any orders at all as regards the sappers.” 
— which, to my sistouishmcnt, he acknowledged to he his belief, founded upon his teaching- at 
the head-quarters sappers and miners at Boorkec, and upon his interpretation of the Bengal Army 
Kegulations. 
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4. I reqiiested him. to piifc upon paper his view with regard to the constitution and position of 
a company of sappers and minersj especially with reference to its relation in the field to the royal 
engineers. 

5. His statement I annex with raj' own marginal notes, in which I show my own opinion as to 

what those relations should be, and which are almost identical with those which now exist in the 
British army between the companies loynl engineers, formerly called sappers and minors, and the 
officers of the coi-ps. These views do not appear to me to ho in any way contraiy to the regulations of 
the Bengal armj' ; hut in those regulations I am unable to find anj' paragraph which defines, or even 
hints at, the duties of royal engineers in the field; so having been appointed Commanding Hoj-al 
Engineer to the Field Force, Southern Afghanistan, I conclude that mj' position and functions are those 
laid down in the Queen’s Regulations, paragraph 49, section 5, from wliich it appears that I am " re- 
sponsible for the militarj' discipline of the officers and men under my command, * * -v * 

for the efficient direction of engineering operations at sieges, **■»*«■* 
and for mining, bridging, making survej’s," &e., &e. 

C. Now, I am at a loss to understand how I can he held responsible for the efficient direction of 
these engineering operations if my authority is so curtailed, that I am unable to inspect or control the 
instruments bj' -ivhioh they are to he cairied on — the companies of the sappers and miners. 

7. I am sanguine that I shall obtain the support of the lientenant-general for the views 1 have 
expressed ; and indeed since he was so good as to issue a field foree order putting the sappers under my 
direct command, all my orfers have been eheerfnlly and punctually ohej'cd. But I think it is to he 
deplored that the relations of the Bengal sappers and miners to the commanding royal engineer in 
the field should he so ill-defined in the Bengal Army Regulations, that a j'oung royal engineer officer 
in command of sappers should be able to believe that he is only acting up to the spiiit of those regula- 
tions when resisting the anthoritj' of the commanding i-oj'.al engineers. 

S. I wish to record my opinion that * * was actuated by no feeling of insubor- 

dination in his conduct towards me, but by an honest, though I believe mistaken, view of his duty to 
the coiqis of sappers and miners, and a spirit of loyaltj' to its commandant. 


Hemorandnm on the relations between the Comn).aiiding Boyal Engineer and the Comijanics Sappers and Miners. 


Remarks Jy LieiitauanUColonel IV. lUchens, Gam- 
manding Rogal Engineer, 


2. This is also tho case with the command of 
roj’al engineer companies, formerljy called sappers 
and miners. At home in large stations wlieretliere 
aio several companies a special officer is appointed 
to the comra.and hy the Field Marshal Command- 
ing-in -Chief j but he and all his companies are un- 
der the commanding roj'al engineer of the division. 

If the officer commanding companies is absent^ 
tlie command devolves upon tlie senior oilicer ap- 
pointed to the compaiiieSj although there may bo 
officers, royal engineers, senior to him at the 
s'Uition. 3iut under all circumstances the senior 
officer, royal eng-ineer, in the division is com- 
manding- ro 3 -al enp.neer; and as such the officer 
commanding^ companies and the companies are 
under his ordera. 

3. In peace time, when sent to any out-station, 
as no officer, royal engineers, is to be found in 
India holding regimental militarv employ, the 
command of necessity is in the hands of the senior 
officer with the company- or companies. 

On service the roj'al engineer officers and the 
sappers are appointed to a dudsion under the com- 
nuind of the commanding royal onginecis of that 
division. 

4. 1^0 douht, and also to the commandino- 
royal engineers, and through him to the gcucr^ 
officer in command. 


Memornndnm * * Commandhiff detaeJt^ 

meni sapj>c)'s and miners. 

The corps o£ Bengal sappers and miners is 
constituted as all other Native corps or regiments, 
the only difference being that the officers are now 
selected fi-om the ro 3 ’'al engineers instead of from 
the Bengal staff. corps; tho sepej'^B are recruited 
from the same sources as for other Native regi- 
ments, and are not required to possess any parti- 
cular trade qualifications. 

S. Only those royal engineer officers who have 
been appointed by G. G. O. hold command or ap- 
pointment in the corps. The fact ofnn officer being 
aroj'al engineer does not necossarilj’ entitle him to 
any command or appointment in the corps. In this 
the constitution is similar to the rest of the Native 
armj’’. All Bengal staff corps officers maj' be aj)- 
pointed to command any i-egimenfchy G. G. O. ; 
but the fact of an officer belonging to the Bengal 
staff coi'ps does not entitle him to an appointment 
or command in any particular regiment. 


5. On service the companies sappers and miners 
are detached from the hfcad-quarters of the regiment, 
and are attached to a division, brigade or battalion 
under the command of the staff or doing-dufj' 
officer. At pi-esent the 4tli company is under the 
command of a doing-duty officer, the 1 0th under 
the superintendent park and train, and the 1st 
under the quartermaster (Bengal staff corps). 

4. These officers are ’at all times responsible to 
the commandant of the coips for the state of tho 
companies under their charge, and ceitain month- 
ly i-clurns are consequently forwarded to liim, 
showing the distribution and employment of com- 
joanics, and the punishments awarded. These 
officers when on detachment or service' ere im- 
mediately' under the orders of tho officer of the 
brigade or battalion to which they arc attached, 
in a manner exactly similar to that of all other 
Native corps. 
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5. There is no raison d’etre £or companies o£ 
sappers and miners except as engineer troops j and 
as sncli they are clearly under the orders of the 
commanding royal engineer. 

The view as here expressed would make it 
necessary for the commanding royal engineer to 
apply to the general in command, who would 
issue an order, through the assistant adjutant- 
general, for the officer commanding the detach- 
ment sappers and minem to move a couple of men 
whom the commanding royal engineer wanted to 
make a loophole. 


6. Also in regard to working parties just ns 
with Native regiments. Demands for working par- 
ties are made to the officer commanding the 
detachment, through the officer commanding the 
division, brigade or battalion to which the sapper 
companies ate attached. 




IT. HICHENS, Zieut.-Col., 

Commandiug Royal ^Engineer. 

Kandahar, B'dtt Seytendier 1879. 


Endorsed by LifinT.-GENEBAr. D. M. Stewaut, Commanding Field Force, Southern Afghanistan. 
Forwarded to the Adjutant-General in India for the orders of His Execlleney the Commander- 


in-Chief. 

For all purposes of business, discipline, and command, the sapper companies attached to this force 
have been placed under the commanding engineer precisely as batteries of artillery are for similar 
purposes placed under the command of the senior officer of that arm serving with the force. 

The commanding engineer is provided with a staif officer for the express purpose of enabling 
him to exercise the duties of his office in necordaneo with the general regulations of the army j and 
it is clearly for the interest of the public service that sapper companies should he always under the 
control of the commanding engineer on field service. 


Iiieateuant-Colonel D. lamond, The B and B companies of Madras sappers served throughout with 
B-®- the Snd Division, Peshawar Valley Field Force j they were employed 

for about a month on the road near Ali Musjid, principally doing 
blasting. The E. company was also employed on the road from Dundi 
Kotal to Dundi Ehana. The masons of the B company put in the 
foundations of Fort Bluff at Ali Musjid, and subsequently after 
transfer to Basawal assisted in the entrenchment of the camp at that 
place, and in the erection of shelter over the men's tents. The E com- 
pany constructed the post at Torkammor, between Dundi Khana and . 
Haft Chahj they also blew up towers at Bagar. The 2nd and Sid 
companies of Bengal sappers aided in the erection of iron-framed bar- 
racks at Dundi Kotal, in road-maldng, also in clearing the site for Fort 
■ Tytler at Inmdi Khana. 

The officer commanding the Madras sappers was a field engineer, and 
at my request took general charge of works from Gridee to Jellnlabad. 
The lest of the officera attached to the Madras sappers were assistant 
field engineers, and in that capacity served under my orders. The com- 
panies were in communication with the officer commanding Madras 
sappers and miners employed ivhere their services appeared most re- 
quired. 

CapUon YT. North, b.e. • The head-quarters and Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 6th and 8th companies with 

Khybor column. 

Work with advanced guard at action of Ali Musjid and advance 
through the Khyber. Employed throughout in rendering the very bad 
rord passable for artillery and dragging the guns, when the horses and 
gunners could not do it over the bad places. 

At Dakka, employed on road-making, strengthening the fort and 
defences, improving communications across river. 

At Jcllalabad, roads, bridge across river, general defences. 

At Gjrdi Kus, employed for two months at far the hardest piece of 
road-making done anywhere in the campaign. 

■ At Gundamak, road-making, and on the fort. 

Hard telegraph work was also continuiilly being done during the - 
campaign. 

Companies or detachments invariably accompanied all tlie many 
expeditions which took place against hostile tribes, and destroyed a large 
number of towers, &c., in the presence of the enemy. 

The sappem with the other columns vrere similarly employed ; but as 
they are still in the field, detailed reports have not been yet received. 

^ The number of combatants employed in Afghanistan was over 1,300. 
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Ciptain W. T. Sinart, Infer- Generally the sappers work constantly and well. Details must be 
>reter and Quartermaster, Bengal obtained from royal engineer brigade records, 
tappers and Mind's. 


64. Do you consider that the present uniform and equipment of the Natiro 
sajjper meet aU reqiiirements ? 


Yes ; tbe speciality of tlie arm, namely, a shortened sword Imife in 
a leather scabbard, is, I consider, a very great improvement. I had a 
battle with prejudice (I mean amongst regimental officers) in the matter 
aud a stont opposition ; but every officer whose opinijn seems to me 
worth nnj’tbing has now seen the advantage of it. 

It might be improved further by having the weapon made on purpose, 
instead of being laboriously ground or cut down in arsenals as they are 
now. 

I am not certain as to present arrangements for clothing. But tlie 
sappers should have a proper working dress of khaki, which should 
be worn in the field; in cantonments they should have their regular 
uniform, like the rest of the army. Tbe sapper equipment should be 
only sufficient for their ordinary drill and field practice; all other stores, 
tools, and materials necessary to supplement the engineer park, &c., 
should be in time of jience kept in the arsenals and indented for as 
required. 

In most respects they are very good. The black cotton trousers lately 
introduced are not, however, good. 

It is necessary tliat by some means a sapper shall be enabled to earry 
his arms, accoutrements, working tools, great-coat, blanket, and three 
days' provisions on an emergency — for instance, on landing at Gallipoli 
or the coast of China. 

Boots are alwaj’s a difficulty. Government should supply boots of 
the same quality as the British ammunition boot, but made not of tha 
English shape. They should bo broad at the toes, to fit the undeformed 
foot of the Indian soldier.' 

I/ientenaiit-Colonel j. Hills, The present sapper dross and equipment do not meet the requirc- 
Bombay Sap- monts of field serviced 

^ as regards dress,“tlie forng'e cap^ tliougli neat and smart-looUiug 

in camp and in undrew, ie unsnitablo in marching or during exei'oisG jvith- 
out the strap, the use o£ -U'hich ^vas ordered to bo discontinued, and tho 
resumption of which might he objected to on account of caste-prepidice. 
Over the forage cap the head-covering, a small narrow band of elotli, is too small to afford suflieient 
protection from tbe sun in the day or sufficient warmth in the cold. A very slight alteration in its 
would still preserve it as a small smart undress, and permit the use of a turban over it in mai’cbing order 
or on service. Tlie coat is either too tight or not tight enough in the body. The sleeves should be lott 
slit open under the armpits for ease of work and for ventilation. The Hfinglish loose serge wat 
would be more suitable than the present tunic given them. ’Trousers are furnished. They should he 
esxihanged for knickerbockers. There is a double fault in tbe trousers. Kirst, as a sapper has fre- 
quently to work for a time in water, in marshes, near rivers, &c., it is a matter of no import- 

ance to him to bo able quickly to divest himself of all clothing below the knee. This is easily 
attainable by a kuickerboker, not so by trousers. Secondly, its looseness affords space for the pecu- 
liar underclothing worn by the K'atiVcs. I am well aware, I may here mention, that the 1®®®® 
knickerbockers worn by the French chasseurs in the Italian campaign of 1859-00 were found to be 
failures, causing severe excoriation, &c., in fork of the wearer from their looseness and wn^of support 
to those parts in hot dusty days when the ai’my hadto march through the plains of Italy. ^ Tlie evil n ns 
considered of so serious a nature, and the percentage of men incapacitated so gi'eat, that it was contem- 
plated to give them up altogether and return either to tho tight English or Austrian troust^s, or 
exchange them for tlic Zouave, which is only an enlarged sack. The wearing of a langooiic or dhom 
obviates this cause of probable trouble in the Native costume j and hence tliey may be suitably insti- 
tuted in tbe Native army. i j* ly? 1 

Below the knickerbocker, if possible, I should prefer to sec tbe up-country puttee used, folded 
well over the calf, and also if possible over tbe feet ; the folding cominencing at the toe and working np 
to the knee. But if this folding from the toe is too difficult or too cxxien&ive, each Native ought to ho 
taught the use of a small square piece of cloth to be used folded over the feet (similar in manner lo 
that cmplo 3 'ed b^- so many of the continental people, — the Prussian, Bnssinn, and oilier peasantry) as 
the substitute for stockings, which latter are in mj' opinion too ex^Densive an articlC) aud onb too easily 
and speedily worn out to become practically available to the sepo^^'s lengUi of purse. A damaged or 
worn-out stocking is worse than nothing. Tlie piece of cloth can have its position changed from day to 
da^', so that if shoiving signs of wear on one spot, a. fresh jjortion of surface may be substituted. 

A short gaiter, like that worn b^^a Highland I'egiment, is ueces‘5ary to keep the sand, grit# 
small stones out of the boot of the sapper. This gaiter is all the more necessary, as the sappor has 
so much work on riverbeds and channels. 


Major-General P. E. Maunsell, 


Mxjor-Gencial A. Fraser, n.£. 


Colonel H. N. D. Prenderga^fc, 
B.n., Commandant ** Queen’s 
Own '* Sappers and Miners, 
Madras. 
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' The hoot is a very important prohlcm, Tvhich to a certain extent has been solved by the JTative him- 
scK ; for, in spite of the bad shape and ill-fit of Enropean boots, the Native sapper invariably bays the 
European soldier’s boots whenever his purse can afford it. I would, however, inpresent that the foot 
of a Native is of quite a different shape. It is nari-ow in the heel, long and narrow in the instep, and 
suddenly spreads out like a palm leaf at the toes. His ankle is moreover very much slighter j but his 
foot generally is larger than that of the European, and the shape is so utterly different, tlmt specially 
formed boots should be made on suitable lasts. These boots should form an item in his clothing, for 
which allowance, as is done for coat, &c., should bo formally made and sanctioned ; as on this his 
marching and lasting power depends. 

As a sapper has on service not only to get over his daily march like other line regiments, but has 
often to work extra hours in clearing the roads, &e., it kcoomes an item of the greatest advantage to 
prevent him becoming unnecessarily taxed and his strength worn ont. To quote an apposite .axiom, 
.7 lbs. extra weight on the best horse in racing terms means a distance." Hence, ns a general rule, his 
intrenching tools and implements should be earned for him, and he should -be left as free from extra 
burdens as is possible. At the same time it becomes often absolutely necessary for expeditious work 
that he should be able to carry in need his intrenching tools himself in order to set to work against 
time, for such purpose for instance as destraying bridges, throrving up hanks, &e. 

The argument of the above resolves itself into the result that his equipment should be of sueh a 
nature as to admit cither the carriage of his general clothes, &;c., or of his intrenching tools according 
to the nature of the v. ork. 

The new valise equipment just issued is. not suitable for such a purpose j and it is not possible, as 
far as I can see, to place the intrenching tool on the valise equipment. This latter has far too many 
buckles and straps to suit the Native soldier, and is fiir too complicated with it. The sapper may carry 
his personuei, but cannot carry his tool with him. 

The only suitable equipment for a sapper is the “ Oliver,” which permits of the carriage of either 
the sapper’s personal kit or of his intrenching tool as is demanded. jMoreover, the strain is taken off his 
chest and brought on to the neck, by which means he can breathe freely and move easily. 

As, however, the Native is not physically the equal of a European, the whole set of iutvcncUing 
tools should he made shorter and lighter. A very little difference in weight tells in a long continuons 
‘march, much more so than the inexperienced imagine. 

Finally, the sapper to keep himself in decent order is forced to buy for himself a working snit of 
clothes. This is undoubtedly a hardship, which tells very heavily on those (for instance the torpedo and 
pontoon companies) who have to'work on in the neighbourhood of water, especially the sea. This 
working drees should be supplied to tbe sapper at least biennially, and some small item of clothing, if 
considei-cd necessary on the score of economy, may be withdrawn. 1 believe some sort of Custom as is 
proposed above is the custom in Madras. 

To recapitulate. The sapper’s personnel and eqnipmentis not what it should he j hut of all require- 
ments the boot of a suitable shape and of English make and the Oliver equipment are the two 

f rand essentials/ and his service cooking-pots should be specially designed to meet the enrtfiilment of 
aggoge. At the same time I cannot help feeling that the ])resent regulations out down the amount 
of baggage to too low a scale. It was certainly curiously high when the late Sir 11. Havelock, as 
aide-de-camp, had 19 servants and 9 camels as his transport ; but we err too greatly on the other side / 
for if I may bo allowed to express an opinion, onc-lhh-d more baggage and half the number of doolie- 
bearers sent would have been more practical and more healthy in its results. 

The coolcing-pots might he made on a very small scale to combine the improvements instituted by 
Captain IVarren in his patent. 

Finally, to all sappers on a campaign, as they have to do extra work, and no engine can work 
without fuel, should bo granted meal to those who cat it, or pvoporllonnlc milk or ghee — in fact, their 
rations should he assimilated to that of the European ration. .My experience is that sappers fed accord- 
ing to Native and not European rations break down after a strain of five ov six mouths ; in fact, as I 
regret to hear, the two companies of the Bombay rappers and miners who have been on long protracted 
work in the Bolan snffered.from this cause. 

A tot of rum, tea or coffee should also form a portion of their daily ration. 


Captain tv. Korth, E.E. Yes ; but I presume that the new accoutrements will now be granted, 

■ and they will be better than the present ones. 

Captain tV. H. Pierson, B.r. The Native sapper is still armed with a short rifle, probably a sur- 

vival of the theory that he should sling his musket while he digs. Ilis 
duties lie chiefly with the advanced and rear guards, where on occasions 
every fighting man is of great value j and he should consequently ho 
* . armed with at least as effective a ritle as any other branch of the service, 

and “ be able at all times, when not employed executing the work for 
which he has special training, to act as an infantry soldier." These 
remarks apply equally to i>ionecr regiments. The disadvantage of c.arry- 
ing a heavier rifle tlian at pivsent cannot compare with the increase in 
efficiency. The English sapper is now armed with the same rifle as the 
line. 


C.aplaia tV. T. Stuart, Inter- 
preter and Quarterunrstir, Ben- 
gal S:tppets and jUinera. 


I do not think that the pipe-clayed accoutrements are snitahle, and 
ho should be fitted up in the bbst possible manner. Ilis arms are light, 
handy, and irseful. ^ xlie i-oyal artillery breceh-loading cavbino with modi- 
fied sword bayonet is carried by the Native sappers. 'Jhe cavalry swords 
issued to the British non-commissioned officers are too heavy ; a lighter 
sword, royal airfiUery ov royal engineer staff sergeant’s sword, would he 
better and quite as effective. The men should be taught tbe sword 
exercise. 
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B5. What are tlie daily duties of the officers who command the 41st, 42nd, and 
43rd companies, Koyal Engineers P 

In Bengal he is apparently an attaohad officer of Eoyal Engineers, and is styled 
“ commandant,” in Madras “ 2nd-in-oommand ” (Adjutant), and in Bombay " Captain” 
(Adjutant). 


Colonel H. IT. D. Prendergnst, 
B.E,, Command.int _ " Queen’s 
Own ” Sappers and Miners, Mad- 
ras. 


lie is the adjat»nit of tlie ” Queen’s Own”- Sappers and Minors, and 
performs all' tiro duties of the captain of a company, except the drill. 
The men drill with the companies of sappers to which they are attached. 


Iiientenant-Colonel J. llills, 
B.B., Commanding Bombtj Sap. 
pers and Miners. 


Captain W. North, B.s. 


Captain W. T. Stuart, Inteipre- 
ter and Quartermaster, Bengal 
Sappers and Miners. 


The olTieer in command of the 43rd company is by the Bombay Army 
Regulations an olliccr of royal engineer attached to tire corps of sappers 
and miners. For some time the adjutant (who must be S. royal engi- 
neer olHeer) commanrlcd the ISrd company; hut as this was found to 
be a most unsattefaotory arrangement, another royal engineer is now 
appointed to the command. 

This officer has the usual duties of an officer commanding a company, 
royal engineers, to perform. lie is responsible for the pay, clothing, 
and interior economy of his company ; he is invariably employed on field- 
works, instructional schools, fco., in addition, like every other royal 
engineer officer with the corps. 

His duties are entirely of an office nature, and are very considemhle. 

Though hardly any men are present with the d-l’st company, 122 
belong to it, and he has to keep up the records of all and the correspond- 
ence connected with them. 

He is not styled " commandant.” 

There is a great deal of iinper work in .this command, it being a 
skeleton company. He is simply one of the attached royal engineer 
officers. 


B6. In Bengal there are apparently 9 non-conitnissioiied officers and 3 privates ; 
in Madras 9 non-commissioned officers, 1 bugler, and 6 privates ; and in Bombay 
4 non-commissioned officers, 1 bugler, and 12 privates. How many detached non- 
commissioned officers and men are there on the rolls of each company ? IVbat are the 
duties of the non-commissioned officers ? 


Colonel H. N. D. Prendergasi, 
S.E.f Ooriimandant ** Queen’s 
Own" Sappers and Minerii, IMud* 
ras. 

XiieiitonaTit>Colone] J. Hills, 
B.E , Commandixig Bombay 8ap« 
pers and IVliners. 


Captain W. Horth, b.b. 


Captain W. T, Stnai'tjTnterpre* 

toT and Qnaytommaler, Bengal 
Sappers and Hinci s. ** 


The number varies according to circumstances; many were detaciied 
during the famine, Thei’e ai-e always some with garrison instructors. 
Some are on the unattached list in the survey and public works depart- 
ments. 

There is apparently some misunderstanding conebming tdiis and the 
following question (No. 57), They appear to have been taken from 
“ Jameson^s Code.”* 

The present organization is as follows 

The 4i3rd company has a permanent strength of one captain^ 1 com- 
pany sergeant-major, with a fluctuating strength of seigeants, 1st and 
2nd corporals, and. sappers according to the requirements of the service. 

The men are einjiloyed — 

(а) "With the sappers and miners (Native companies), 

[б) On the public works department as overseers, &o. 

(e) In the corps workshops at the head-quarters of the corps. They 
in addition lake (except 6) all the usual duties of a royal engineer 
company. 

At present there are actually with the 4*lst company, royal engi- 
neers, thirteen non-commissioned officers, and detached 109 non-com- 
missioned officers. . 

There are, or Bhonld he, 60 British non-commissioned offieei-s for the 
10 companies of sappers, and 4 staff sergeants with head-quarters. _ 1 
have not data by me to answer further. Their duties consist of saporin- 
tending. Some assist in the park .at their trades, others in offices and 
schools of instruction. -All seem fully and constantly employed. 


57. What are tbe “ supernumerary non-commissioned officers and men^” of the 
43rd company in the Bombay presidency ? 


I-icnlcnant-Colonel J. Hills, 
B y-t Cominiinding Bombay 
perd and Minora. 


It is not understood what is meant by " supernumerary non-commis- 
sioned officers and men”; there are none with the 40rd company, royal 
engineers. 


These 'srerc tlie umsbers gives is tlic estimate?* 1870‘S0.-’->S'eerf/ffry« 
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68. Who is the head of the royal engineers in India ? 


Liontcnani-Goneral C. W. Hut- 
cliinsoui Inspector-General 

of Military Works, 


Major-General S'. B. Maansollj 

C.B > B.E. 


Major-General A. Praser^ il.b. 


Colonel J. G. Medley, b.s., 
Consulting Engineer to the Gov- 
eminent ''of India, Baiiwny He- 
partmeot. 


Colonel n. N. B. Prendevgast, 
B,r., Commandant '* Qqgod*s 
Own ” Sappers and Miners, 
Madras. 


Colonel the Hon*blc C. J. 
Mcrriman, c s.l., Acting Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bom- 
bay, PuLUc Works Department. 

Dicntcnant-Colonel B. do Boar- 
bel, B.^., Consulting £Ti|;inecr to 
the Government of India for 
Gunrautoed llailwaya at Luck- 
now, now on special duty in Bilu- 
chistan. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. M. 
Lang, IZ.B. 


Previous to lS5dr the" senior officer of engineers in the presidency 
held the appointment of chief engineer of the army, with a seat 
at the Military Board, and was the recognized head of the regiment. 

In 1854; the Military Board was aholished, and the present Public 
■Works Department was initiated. 

With the abolition of the Military Board the function of the ehief 
engineer of the army as a member of that Board ceased j but it was 
ordered that the senior officer of engineers for the time being should 
hold the title of " chief engineer of the army/^ whether he happened 
to be the (public works department) chief engineer of the Punjab, 
Burma, Central Provinces, or wherever he might bo employed. His 
office and records, however, were established at the head-qnarters of the 
sappers and miners. 

After a few years, however, the title was formally abolished, and the 
corps of Bengal engincem ceased to have even a nominal head. 

There is now no head of the royal engineers in India; and although 
nine battalions of the corps, numbering over 400 officers, are serving in 
India, the very semblance of military organization has been discarded. 

My opinions on the necessity of remedying this want of military 
organization, and of appointing a recognized head to the regiment in 
India (Bengal presidency), are given in my answer to question 06. 

There has never been either an officially acknowledged head or a 
staffi officer. The staffi duties, as preparation of returns, some of the 
records of service, &c., are devolved on the commandant of sappers, and 
officers refer to him often for information, but he has no official position 
or right to answer them. Formerly there was an official commandant 
and an adjutant abolished in 1853, when the office papers were sent 
to sapper head-quai‘ters. 

I know of no head otf the royal engineers in India other than the 
Commonder-in-CMef. 

There is no head any more than there is to the Bengal staiS corps. 
In some respects this is a serious disadvantage, as the interests of the 
corps are not properly represented at army head-quarters in India. In 
seleoting officers for field service, for instance, there is no one to advise 
the Commander-in-Chief in this matter, and the general impression is 
that the selection is made very much at haphazard, either from officers 
who press their wish to go, or from those who can best be spared from 
their civil duties. 

The appointment of an assistant adjutant-general at head-quarters, if 
lie were a royal engineer officer of sufficient rank and influence, which 
has often been proposed, would, I think, he very useful in this and 
other ways ; and (59) his office should undoubtedly be the depository of 
all official records, plans, journals, &c., connected with military engineer- 
ing operations in India. It may be seen how necessary such an office 
is when I state that there has never been any official account published 
of the siege operations of Delhi or Lucknow, or indeed, so far as I am 
aware, of any of the Indian campaigns. The experience therein gained 
is thus simply lost to the «)rps at large, and, on the occnrrcncQ of the 
next campaign, almost cvcrj’thing has to be improvised do twvo. 

There is no head, but papers written by me are sometimes referred 
to Captain Blood or any officer who may be commanding the Bengal 
sappers- Matters of dress for roy.nl' engineers seem also to be referred 
to that officer., 

I suppose the senior engineer officer. It used to bo so in this presi- 
dency before the amalgamation, but there is no authoritative representa- 
tive now that I am aware of. 

. The senior officer ot the Corps present in India. One of the colonels 
commandant ought properly to fill this post, and to net as assistant 
adjutant-goncml of engineers with the Commander-in-Cbicf. 


There is now no recognized hend of the royal engineers in India, 
although 9 of the 17 battalions of officers of the corps servo in India. 

As long as there arc three Commandei*s-in-Chief in India, the com- 
mand of the rojal engineer officers serving in Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay could not perhaps bo conveniently vested in one officer. But 
for all parts of ludia, but the Sfadras and Bombay presidencies, the 
Inspector-General of Military Works (under the Supreme Government 
of India) should he the head of the corps. 


76 
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T£ tlie posts of CommandeMn-Cliief in liladrns and Bomljay be ' 
abolisliedj the whole corps should be under the command of the Inspec- 
tor-General of Military Works, who would then require one or more 
deputies to assist him. 


Tlicre is no head of the royal engineers in India, and it is chiefly 
to this, and to the fact that there has not been any mpresentativo officer 
of any sort at army head-quarters in any of the iwesidencies (the artil- 
lery have a deputy adjutant-general and an assistant deputy adjut- 
ant-general in llengal and another in Madras), that so niany anomalies 
and deficiencies have remained for so many years unadjusted. 

Vor instance, in October 1S70 the new organization of tlio Bombay corps of sappers andmincts 
was issued in orders, but no steps were taken to em-ry out these orders entirely. 

In this G. G. O. it expressly stated that all the officers were to be royal engineer officers, that 
there were to be five on staff and five company officers ; these latter to be captains of royal engineers : ton 
in all. This complement has not been obtained, and no-steps taken to obkiin or enforce the services of 
rCyal engineer officers : so much the opposite, that we find in Novemboi- 1871 another G. G. O. from Scc- 
retaiy, Ihiblic Works Department, No. 1235-51E.-G.,*' published, in which by orders of the Governor 
General in Council the number of royal engineer offlem-s to be permitted to remain on military duties 
is limited to three only ; and on the strength of this order the royal engineer establishment of officers 
with the sappers (only five at the time) was further reduced to three (mj'self and two othei-s), and iliis 
against the wish of the two officers taken away, as they would have from choice remained with the sap- 
pers and minors. This order has never been cancelled, and may be applied any day. 

Such a state of affairs could never have existed had any officer of the royal engineers been at- 
tached to head-quarters, through whom any business, had been transacted or correspondence passed, 
nor do I believe could tlie late G. G. O., July 1879, have been issued deprivdng the officer commanding 
royal engineers of the services of the sapjjers and miners (the representative royal engineei-s), and 
placing them under the more immediate control of the officer commanding sappers and miners. 

I would point out that in no other corps or i-egiment is there any interfei-ence or direct 
issuing pf oiflei-s to regimental or junior officers. Por all batteries of artillery oidei-s are issued 
through the officer commanding artillery ; and if such is recognized to be proper for them, it is all the 
more absolutely necessary for the still more scientific branch of the engineers. The commanding 
engineer’s position and duties, if properly executed and not curtailed, are of very grave importance, 
as he is the adviser of the general in all engineering matters, &o., while the artiDery are generally 
only his executors in action ; and I cannot deprecate too eai-nestly the lowering of the position of the 
officer commanding royal engineers and the withdrawal from his direction and control of _ the snimers 
and miners. Unhappily so seldom is a commanding royal engineer attached to any division,_and so 
few generals have any opportunity of ascertaining the advanlage of having such an officer on their staff, 
or being acquainted with the duties which devolve on him, tWt it is not sm-prising, since thei-e is no 
offleer at head-quarters to exj)]ain and adjust matters, that &e present extraordinary state of matters 
has arisen. 

There was in Bombay up to the amalgamation of the Queen’s and East India ComiJany’s forces a 
commanding officer engineer in whose office recoi-ds were kept, and through whom references were 
made on engineering matters to Government j a small office was attached to him. 

This system was abolished in 1861, since when thccoips has been like a vessel without a rnduer, 
drifting all over the sea, no records kept, no plans drawn out, -but all things in a state of chaos ox 
rather annihilation. 


Lieutenant-Colonel J . Jlille, 
a.x.. Commanding Bombay Sap- 
pers and Minois. 


Lieutenant-Colonel "W. Hicbens, 
Commanding Itoyal Bngiucers, 
Southern Afgbauibtan Field 
Force. 


Licnlcnant-Coloucl D. Limond, 
u.u. 


Lieulenanl-Coloncl "W. II. Bur- 
ton, R R. 


There is no head to tlie royal engineers in India. I may mention 
hat when I returned to this countiy after many yeare absence m 
Sngland and the Colonies, I oould discover no officer to whom 1 
vport. There rvas no royal engineer offieer lu the Bengal pi-esidoney 
u military employ, except those specially attained to tho sapp , 
ind when I repoi-ted myself to the Adjutant-General and asked for om- 
iloyment as a soldier under the ■ Commander-in-C)ucf, tho request u as 
coked upon as so extraordinary, that my application was refeired to the 
Military Member of Council; .and I was sent to general 
lo military employment could ho found for an 

ank. I would uige upon the Commission that, if it ho thought clesir- 
il^le that any officer o£ the royal efig-ineors he retained m this country , 
low that tho old Bengal engineers, wlio seem to have acquiesced i 
jresent (to-nw mind deplorable) position, are dying out, and their p* 
ire being taken by officers on the imijcrial list, this exclusion riom 
iary emijloyment becomes a very serious question ; and the very men w > 
IS military emyincers, it would be most desirable to have in In 
•efuse to come, I have served with the roy.al cngincors for many yeaii» 
n England and elsewhere, and know how strong their feeling is on tins 
natter. 


There is none. There should certainly he a deputy adjutant-general 
of i-oyal engineers in India. ' 

I am unable to say wbo is tbe head of ^our corps in^ India. 
corps is so minutely divided, either by presidencies, pro’innccs, oi ^ jy 
branches of public works department, that there are, I should tinii 'j 
some 13 or I-l< difCerent promoting authorities, possibly all promoting 


• See 16G. 
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different principles. As an illustration sho w^ing how singularly my' 0017)3 
is divided up for the pni-poses of promotion, I and four other royal engi- 
neer officers are engaged in the same office on the same work ; yet there 
are thieo different heads of departments or chiefs to whom we look for 
advancement. Is it likely we get the same measure of advancement 
meted out to all alike ? 


Captaia W. Noith, a.n. I presume the senior officer on military duty. 

The records of engineer work in the field, sieges, &c., connected with 
‘ the Hengal army arc kept in the office of the Commandant, Bengal 

Sappers and Jklinors. 

I suppose the pubKc works department looks after the forts. 


Captain J« Bundas, b.b. 


Captain W. B. Pierson, b e; 


Captain IT. H. Cole, B.E., Ese- 
cutlvo Engineer. 


Captain W. T. Stuart, Intetpre* 
ter and Quartet master, Bengal 
Sappeis and Mineis. 


The royal engineers have no head in India. They ought to have 
a deputy adjutant-general at army head-quarters. 

Tliere is no head of the r03’^al engineers in India. 

The resulting absence of system and control is nnfair both to the 
State and to the corps. 

The disposal of roj'al engineer officers sent out to India is ver^' much 
a m.atter of chance. There is no one to sec that each officer is emploj’^ed 
in the manner for whicli he is best qualified, or to keep a record of his 
services and character while in India. I have heard it stated at the Horse 
Guai'ds that the want of such a record of the Indian services of officers 
is felt as a serious inconvenience when th^ return to Bngland. The 
remedy is to recogni2e the senior officer not in purely civil employ as the 
commandant of the corps in India (this would probably he the Inspector- 
General of Military Works), and to appoint a deputy adjuiant-gcncrah 
for ro3’al engineers in India, following the English precedent. (In 
England there are only 8 battalions as against 9 in India.) Economy 
Ijciug an object, the latter appointment might he doubled with that of 
deputy inspector-general of fortifications (see reply to question No, 06) 
without increase of pay. I believe that tliese measures would he of 
groat value in keepin|f up a healthy military tone in the corps of I'oyal 
engineers sendng in India. 

There is no head of the ro3'nl engineers in the same sense that in 
England we have the Duke of Cambridge, the Inspector General of Forti- 
fications, and Dcput3' Adjutant-General, Royal Engineers. 

There is none; the commandant of royal engineers was aholLshed 
some years ago, although his office, wirh one clerk, exists at head- 
quarters, sapper and miners : vide G. O. No. 1004 of 10th October 1854'. 


59, 'What is tho course of procedure -when (<r) technical engineer questions hare 
to he considered, and rrhat departments deal with them ? 

(&) Similarly, for military questions connected with ■ barracks and fortiheations, 
and for (c) questions relating to 2^07^so7inel-oi the engineers or the sappers andminers? 

In what office are records of engineer work in the field, sieges, &o , and j)Iaus of 
forts retained ? 


Pz'cvious to 187^ all barracks and fortifications throughout India 
were in the chargo of the Local Governments or Administrations, within 
the limits of whose jurisdiction the3" were situated. 

Circulars and standard plans weic fi-om time to lime issued by the 
Supreme Government fixing cither broad pi incijDles or minor details in 
connection with barracks and cantonments ; but there was no real cen- 
tralization of authority or direction in regard to these classes of works. 

The failure of cci4ain new works, the general disrepair of military buildings, and the imsatis- 
factoiy mode of meeting the requirements of the army and of its superior officers, led in 1S71 to the 
separation of militaiy fj-om civil public works throughout tlie Bengal presidency, and the centraliz- 
ation of direction and authoril3' in regard to public n orks connected with the requirements of the 
army, in the hands of an inspector-general at the head of a special staff of officers. 

It is theieforc through the agency of this militar3* works branch of the public worlcs 
doparimeui that questions connected witli barracks and fortifications are considered in this presidency. 

^ The fiisi task undertaken b3' the newly-oiganized military works branch was to collect and 
codiC3'’ all the cimulars and orders which (as above mentioned) had from time to time been issued, and 
to ti*cat similar^' all standard plans. On the basis of thc&o orders, circulars, plans, &c. (revised where 
necessary), a complete aud comprehensive scheme was elaborated, defining, for the first time with 
precision and order, the scale and nature of accommodation for each arm of the service, modified accord- 
ing to site, the strength and localities of the several garrisons, the authorized amount and form of 
barrack finniture, tho relative duties of various oflieers and departments and the modes of procedme. 

During the past eight 3'eai-s improvcmenls, revisions, and additions, whei*c found to he neeesbarj', 
have been introduced into this scheme ; but, with these modifications, it still remains the basis of nil 
proposals for the works annually carried out for the accommodation and service of the troops seiwino^ 
under His Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chief, and thus precision, method, and uniformity arc insured 
in this branch of public business, 


LioutcnantoGoncral C. W. Hut- 
chinson, n,r , Inspcctor-Goncval of 
Military Woiks. 
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At oveiy militaiy eantonmeat a committee is assembled oneo a year to consider tbe most pressing 
requirements in regard to military public works. Their report, after criticism by the general con^ 
manding tbe division, and subsequently by tbe Commander-in-Cbicsf, is transmitted to tbe Govern- 
ment of India in the Military Departnaent, and tbe inspector-general of military works is supplied 
by tbe quarter-master-general with, a list of requirements at all stations as finally approved by 
the Commander-in-Cbief. The inspector-general of militaiy woi-ks then combining these require- 
ments with those communicated by the commissary general and the inspoetor-general of ordnance 
and comparing them with the authorized scale of the scheme above described, and with the allotment 
assigned by the Supreme Government for the coming year, prepares a budget comprising such of the 
most urgent of these requirements as are in accordance with the authorized scale, and approved 
by the Commnnder-in-Chief, and which can be executed within the limits of the budget grant. 

For the proper maintenance and repair of all military, buildings, roads, &c., and for the execution 
of unforeseen minor works, a certain allotment from the budget grant is set apart. 

This is the system now in force in this presidency ; and with its centralization of authority, and 
its basis on one complete comprehensive scheme, it ensures uniformily of design and work, and steady 
methodical advance towards the completion of what have been decided to be the eventual requirements 
of the army in regard to accommodation. 

This system is, in my experience, well suited for the object in view ; and I would deprecate any 
violent changes in itj and especially any reversion to the former arrangements which -gave over the 
public works requirements of the army to he amalgamated with the civil public works of the 
several Local Governments and Adminirfrations. 

Any modifications of system and procedure should ho in the direction of a closer identification 
of the agency for carrying out mihtary public works with the army, and the more distinctly military 
departments of the Government. 

This would be facilitated by the elimination of the civil element from its establishments, the 
absolute control of the annual aUotment for military public works by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army, in consultation with his superior staff officer’s, and the closer connection between the in- 
spector-general of militaiy works and his staff of military officers with the Commander-in-Chief, 
the general commanding division, and officers commanding military stations. 

In regard to fortifications, it is only within the last two year’s that attention 'has been strongly 
directed to the question of re-arming and improving existing forts, and providing new works where 
most required. Hitherto their maintenance has been under the same arrangement as that of barracks 
and other buildings, but lately all questions in reference to this class of works have been referred to the 
Defence Committee, whose members alone have the necessary leisure and opportunities for what is now 
more than ever a special depaitment of the science of the soldier and engineer. 

In my answers to questions 65 and 66 this subject will be more fully discussed. 

As explained in my answer to question 58, there is no bead to the corps of I’oyal en^ncew 
in India, and there is no semblance even of militaiy organization among the officers serving in this 
country. 

AVhile the artillery in India has always had a permanent staff at head-quarters to look after their 
interests, and has thus been maintained in an efficient state, the royal engineers have had no official re- 
presentative either at head-quarters or anywhere else ; and their military status has undergone the 
most complete degradation in consequence. 

At the present moment if any royal engineer officer wishes to refer for the orders of Goveriment 
any question outside his interests or duties iu the department in which beds serving, such as questions 
of regimental promotion or duty, or of a personal nature, his reference is forwarded to the Adjutau^ 
GcncraVs office, where there is no officer of his own corps, or specially interested in, or conversant with, 
the r^ulatious, privileges, duties, &o., peculiar to royal engineers. ' . . 

This evil could be remedied at a trifling or at no expense, if the plan be adopted of appointing 
the inspector-general of military works the I’eeognizcd head of the corps in India (Beng.-!!), and 
assigning to one of his superintending engineers the duties of deputy adjutant-general, as will 
be more fully discussed in my answei’s to question 66. 

o. “ (o) No rule exists that I know of. I think the Commander-in-Chief 

* obtains through his adjutant-general the necessary information, such 

officers as are thought best qualified being referred to. A former (mm- 
mander-in-Chief mentioned to me the difficulty he had in this matter ; 
he generally referred, he said, to the inspector-general of royal artil- 
lery, and ho said the want of an engineer on his staff was anomalous 
and awkward, 

(i) I understand a defence committee exist for this object, ^ 

(c) Gucstions regarding sappers are often, though not invariably, or 
necessarily, referred to their commandant. 

Scientific questions of miseellaneous description are often referred to 
■ the commandaut of sappers. Asa rule, he has better means of answei- 
ing such, and indeed questions concerning detail of engineer organization 
than any one else. , 

The records of many of these are kept in the commandant of sappem 
office ; the royal engineer office looked to by the clerk who compiles the 
returns of the royal engineers in Bengal, but the system is not deunitely 
ai’i’.mged. 

Major-Gcncna A. Fneer, B.B, 'Where technical military engineer questions have to he considered, 

the Commander-in-Cliief issues the orders. 

Where military questions connected with hai’racks, fortifications,^ or 
the jjc’rsotijici of the engineer corps (except in purely irrigation duties) 
are concemod, the Public AVorks Department issues the orders after 
consultation with the Militaiy Department. 
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Colonel H. K. D. PrcndcTBast, 
Br. B., Cotamandant ** Queen’s Own ** 
Sappers and MinsrSf 2 Iadras. 


* Colons the Hon’blo C. J. ^er» 
riinan, o. 0. 1., Acting Socretaiy to 
the Government of Bombaj; Fublio 
'Works Bepartixient. 


Lieutenanb^Colond H. deBourbeli 
Consvlting Engineer to the Gov- 
ernment of India for Onaranteed 
l^ilways at Lucknow, now on spo- 
cial dnty in Bilncbiston. 


Lieutennnt'Coloncl A« M* I<anga 
n.B. ' 


Llciitcnant-Ooloncl J. Hins. 
B.E., Coininauding Bcmbay Sappers 
and Miners. 
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Keoords of engineering -work in the field, sieges, &c., -would probably 
be retained in the ofiiee of the adjutant-general; plans of forts, fee., 
are kept in the office of the executive engineer of the division j but some 
more definite organization is required in these matters. 

Teobnioal engineering military questions are sometimes referred to 
the commandant of sappers, bnt not military questions connected with 
barracks and fortifications. Questions relating to the personnel of -the 
engineers and sappers pass through the Military Department, the adju- 
tant-general, and commandant of sappers. The records of engineer work 
in the field, sieges, plans of forts, &c., are kept by the quarter-master- 
general. 

There is, I should (a) say, "no fixed course of procedure. The 
quarter-master-general’s department would probably deal -with such 
questions, taking the opinion of the engineer officer of the district. 

(i) fiffiese matters are usually dealt with by committees assembled 
for -the purpose specially, one or more engineer officers being selected to 
sit on the hoard. 

(c) Such questions are arranged by the Government or by the Com- 
mander-in-Chirf. 

There is no fixed office for the retention of such records that 1 am 
aware of since the abolition of the office of the commandant of engineers. 

(a) Technical engineer questions seldom arise ; might he referred by 
the senior engineer as assistant adjutant-general to His Excellency the 
Commander-iu-Chief. 

(}) These are usually settled by the general commanding the division, 
by the Commander-in-Chief, or by the Military Department of the 
Government of India, according to their respective powers, the military 
works branch of the Public 'Works Department expressing its opinion 
tbiough its officers, local and at head-queers. 

The Public Works Department deals with engineering questions 
generally j and the military works branch of that department deals with 
questions of barracks and fortifications, the procedure being that laid 
down in. the Publio Works Department Code. 

The execution of works on barracks and fortifications in the Bengal 
presidency (as well as of military roads, cantonments, water-supply, and 
barrack furniture) is at present in the hands of excoutivo and assist- 
ant engineers, both civil and military, working under the central con- 
trol of the inspector-general of military works, 

For these works an annual budget grant is allotted by the supreme 
Government in the Publio Works Department, and the choice of -the 
works on wbieh this grant is to be spent is settled by the Commander- 
in-Chief and Military Department on a seleotiofiTrom the works recom- 
mended by committees convened in every cantonment. 

In this selection the Commander-in-Chief and Military Department 
are guided by an approved scheme of accommodation for the troops in 
the presidency. The elaboration of this scheme and of standard designs 
has been effected by the inspector-general military works and his 
staff. 

In regard to fortifications (which of conrse form part of the works 
under the inspector-general of military works), during the past two 
years a central committee has sat at Simla for the elaboration of large 
projects ; and to this committee questions concerning defences and ar- 
mament are now referred for consideration and opinion ; hnt all work is 
carried out under the orders of the inspector-general of military works. 

For questions connected with the personnel of the engineers, 
there is no recognized special authority. Tliere should ho at army 
head-quarters, as one of the staff of the inspector-general of military 
works, an officer diseharging the duties of a deputy adjutant-general 
of engineers. 

.There is, I believe, no organization for recording engineer operations 
in the field. The office of the inspector-general of military works, if 
he he recognized as head of the corps, aud have a suitable head-quarters 
staff, would seem the natural repository for such records ; as well as of 
all plans of fortresses and fortified forts existing and projected. 

If by the teehuical questions (o) it is meant engineering questions 
concerning pontoons, ladders, &o., they have been as a rule fonvarded 

to the officer commanding sappers and miners for report from the 
quarter-mastor-goncral of the army ; bnt (J) military questions concern- 
ing barracks and fortifications have passed, as far as I am aware of, en- 
tirely into the hands of the civil powers — the Public Works Department; 
for instance, the fort which, it was intended to have constructed at Kir- 
kee to protect the powder-works, &c., was, I believe, designed and drawn 
out by the cxeutive engineer of Foona of that particular period, who is 
entirely under the civil power as distinct from the military. 
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The mere personnel o£ the Enppers and miners has been conducted be- 
tween the adjiitant-generalj Bombay, and the officer commanding sap. 
pers and miners. But in all these transactions the utility and absolute 
necessity of an officer of royal engineers at hcad'C[uarters becomes more • 
and more apparent. 

Unfortunately now-a-days, somewhat similarly to the fact' that every 
man considers himself more or less a doctor, almost every officer in the 
army of any standing considers himself more or less competent to con- 
duct the duties which ought to devolve upon officers of the royal en- 
gineers j in this th(gr quite overlook the fact that it requires a special study 
for five years before a thoroughly effective royal engineer officer is de- 
veloped, and that the majority of these officers have been proved ' to be 
of greater talent than the oi'dinary average of the officers of the remain- 
der of the army. It is curious and edifying to note the difference be- 
tween the use of engineer officers in the Continental armies — men who do 
not receive nearly so good or high a standard of education as our oum do, 
how they are specially consulted and how distinct are their duties. 
Compare this with the casual way the work in our army in India is car- 
ried on by anyone or by anybody ; there can he but little doubt that the 
position and duties of an engineer officer in India are not valued at their 
proper worth. , 

Becords of engineer work are possibly kept in the qnarter-mastcr- 
gencral's office, though there ought to bo a special office for such 
papers at the head-quarters sappers and miners of each president^. 
There is no office accommodation of any sort at present built with head- 
quarters sappers and miners in this presidency. 

(a) I am not aware, but I presume a technical question on military 
engineering would be refeiTed to the officer commanding sappers and 
miners at Boorkec, at the present time I believe a young captain royal 
engineer. 

(4) These have hitherto, I believe, been wholly in the hands of the 
puhlic works department, a purely civil department, to which arrange- 
ment may, I think, be attributed the present melancholy spectacle of the 
arsenal at Bawal Bindi. Lately questions of any. importance with 
regard to fortifications have been witn much advantage referred to the 
defence oommittee, 

(e) I apprehend that there is no royal engineer officer in India who 
has the smallest rmht to advise the military authorities with regard to 
the employment of engineer officers in the field. If there had been, I . 
don’t think we shonld have seen the royal engineer staff of the 1st 
Division, Southern Afghanistan Field Force, composed of a lieutenant 
colonel commanding royal engineers, his second-in-command, his 
brigade-major, a regimental field officer, and then a group of subalterns. 

Engineer records of work in the field, ,&o., are forwarded to the 
quarter-master-genoral’s oTBce. IVhether they are retained or not I 
am unable to say ; hut I know that when, some time ago, I urged Colonel 
George Chesney, Boyal Engineers, who was brigade-major of engineers 
at the siege of Delhi, to ivi'ite some account of the engineering opera- 
tions at that siege, ho told me he had been quite unable to find any toce 
of his records, although he had kept and fonvnrdcd a most careful diary. 

I know of no existing l-eeord of any military engineering operaUons 
that have been undertaken in India, and ceitainly none such have been 
published within my recollection. 

XicatensnlrColonel D. Xiimoud, ii.B. If of importance, they would probably be dealt with by a special 

committee assembled imder the orders of the Government of India or 
His Exeellcney the Commander-in-Chief. 

Questions regarding fortifications would now ho dealt with by the 
defence committee j. regarding barracks, by the inspector-general of 
military work?. 

Questions regarding person?/ el of the sappers by the Military Depi^- 
ment, and of officers of engineers by the heads of departments under 
whom they might happen to be serving. 

'Field records I should think w'ould he found in the office of the 
quarter-masler-general.- Flans of forts are recorded in many offices, 
quarter-mastcr-general’s. Government of India, hlilitaiy and Public 
"vVorks Departments j also in local offices of the militaiy works hrancli, 
puhlic works diqiaitmcnt. 

Licutcnant-Coloacl W. 11. Bur- (a) I believe the adjutant-gencml would deal with such under .the 

ordora of the Commander-in-Chief. As an instance of how, oven in the 
- adjutant-general’s department, different measures arc meted out to two 

officers supposed to he serving under similar conditions, a claim was 
made against two lieutenant-colonels, royal engineers, for donation 
to sapper mess on promotion, resisted by each, and on appeal — the one 
to the^Commonder-in-Chief in Indi.a, the other to the Commandcr-m- 
Chiof in Madras-— two different decisions and results were arrived at. • 


Lienlcnaufc-Colonel "W. Hiclieiis, 
Coseznanding^ Eoyal Bogmeersj 
Soutliem A-Fg-lianiatnn field Force. 
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(i) Military questions connected with barracks and fortifications in 
' . any of the Madras military divisions wonld be dealt with by the secretary 

to Government and qnarter-master-general, Madras^ and iJE necessary, as 
for instance in the Nagpore force and Hyderabad force, would he re- 
ferred for eseeution to the Government of India. The' Government of 
India would receive snob I believe- in the military department, which 
would transfer it to the public works department, by which channel 
it would reach the inspector-general of military works, who would at 
length be mahled to .deal with such questions. This circuitous pro- 
cedure, I think, requires a remedy. 

(c) Questions relating to the personnel of the royal engineers of the 
puhlio works department would he dealt with by the Governor in 
Council ; hut of those engineers attached to the sappers and miners, by 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

Records of engineer work are kept I believe in the oflice of the 
• public w'orks department under the Government of India. 

Capti^ J. Dundas, a.E. ■ (a) Technical engineer questions are usually disposed of by orders in 

the Military Department. As to these, the Commander-in-Chief has 
sometimes consulted' the oflicer commanding the sappers, ^and the 
' Military Department often refers to the public works department. 

At the present momeht an agency exists in the defence committee 
, for the consideration and settlement of such questions. But this com- 

mittee is not a permanent ouc. The deputy adjutant-general would he 
a proper- referee. 

(4) Military questions connected with bahracks are settled in the 
military department on suggestions made by the inspector-general of 
military works or the public works department. Matters of fortifica- 
tion are usually referred to the defence committee, whose plaee would 
be taken by the deputy adjntnnt-general. 

(c) Questions of personnel relating to the sappers are settled by His 
. Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and the Military Department, but 
that department has agreed* to leave to the Bublic Worlffi Department 
all matters relating to the employment of roj'al engineer officers on 
other than purely military duties. 

Records of engineer work in the field are (if at all) probably to be 
found in the quaxter-master-general's office. The deputy adjutant- 
general’s office would be the place for these. 

. Flans of forts exists in the office of the executive engineer and of 

the public works department and military secretariats, as well as in the 
quarter-master-general’s office. 

Captain tV. H. Tierson, ».e. R^gal presidenw twenty-nine forts are in the charge of 

the inspector-general of military works,, rmd arrangements are being 
made for a complete set of plans of these. •" Sixjninor forts are in charge 
of Docal Governments. Questions connected with-harraoks and fortifi- 
cations, sent up by the inspector-general, pass through the puhlio 
. works secretariat to the military secretariat, and the orders of Gov- 
ernment return through the same circuitous channel. Recently, however, 
many questions relating to forts and armaments have been referred, 
both by the puhlio works and military departments, to the defence 
committee for report, and the preparation of designs and estimates 
where required. This procedure has worked well as a commencement, 
considering the accumulation of long pending and intricate questions 
that have to he carefully examiuod. The committee as at present con- 
stituted {pis., consulting naval officer to Government, quarter-master- 
general, inspector general of ordnance, one artiUery and three 
• engineer officers) is to he dissolved ; hut the experience gained proves 
the necessity, in the interests of economy and of efficiency, and for the 
facility of arriving at final decisions, of referring all such questions to 
some similar body of officers (if possible of high standing in the service) 
before they arc submitted for the sanction of Government. In the 
Bombay and Madras presidencies these questions are to a great extent 
dealt with locally, and it needs hut an inspection of the existing de- 
fences of Bombay, and a comparison of the result attained with the 
money actually expended to show that all future projects of this nature 
should ha subjected to tho searching criticism of specially qualified 
officers under the immediate conti-ol of the Supreme Government. This 
point will he again noticed in my answer to question Ho. 66. 

CaiitalnH. H. Co1o,b.2.,Ei<!cu- (o) Technical military engineering goes through public works 

live niigiuccp. -department. 

(i) Military buildings are nnder the inspector-general of militaiy 
works. There is no permanent and systematic orgiinization for dealing 

* Tic oiitmgcmcut was pulilisliea by Public Works Departoiont Bcsoltttion No. 1436-51 E. G. oE 28tb October 1871. 

Bee page "160. 
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Captain W. T. Stnarfe, Interpre- 
ter and Qaartermaster, Bengal 
Sappers and ISJincrs. 


with the delenoea of India. Captain Fcatherstonehaugh, a.E., has 
charge of torpedoes under the quarter-master-general. There is no 
deputj^ adjutant-general, royal engineers. 

(ej The military personnel is dealt with under the Commanden-in- 
Chief ; hut when officers in the public works or other civil department 
are applied for by the army authorities, the personnel question is dealt 
with by Mr. Sampson, Uuder-Sceretary in the -Public Works Depart- 
ment, and by the secretaries of departments concerned. 

Bccords of engineer work are kept in the office of commandant of 
royal engineers at Poorkee. 


60. What instruction does the corps of royal engineers in this country impart to 
the army in general in military engineering ? 


I^one, except on rare and special occasions and to limited numbers, 
as at camps of exercise. A few cavalry soldiers have sometimes been 
taught sketching and reconnaissance. Indeed, all royal engineer officers 
arc specially employed on other duties, and very few of them on purely 
military duties. 

Hajor-Oeneral A. Fraser, B.E. q^e corps of the royal engineers in this country imparts no instruc- 

tion that I am aware of to the army in general in military engineering. 

Colonel J. Q. Mcdlqr. n-E- Con. None that I am aware of. 

Stilting Engineer to tlie Govern* 
ment of India, Bailwaj Depart* 
ment. 


Hajor-General F. B. Hatmsell, _ 

O.B., S.E. 


Colons H. 17. D. Pk-endergast, 
X.B , Commandant ** Queen’s Otvn ** 
Sappers and Miners, Madras. 


The corps of royal engineers imparts no instruction to the army in 
general, except on field service, in camps of exercise, and occasional engi- 
neer field days at Bangalore. 


Colonel tlie Hon'lile C. J. 
Merriman, Acting Secretary 

to the Qovermnent of Bomlmy, 
Foblic Works Department. 

lAeutenant-Colonel B. deBonrliel, 
Consulting Engineer to the Qovern- 
ment of India for Gnoranteed Bsul- 
ways at Ducknow;, Aow on special 
duty in Bilucbistan. 


Xjieutcnani-ColonclJ. Hills, ni:., 
Commanding Bombay Sappers*and 
Miners. 


liientcnant-Colond W. Hiobens, 
Commanding Boyal Engineers, 
Soutbem Afghanistan Field Force. 

liicntenant-Colonel D. Bimond, 
2 i.n. 


Captain W. Kortli, aE. 
Captain W, H. Pierson, ii.B. 


Captain H. H. Cole, ».E., Execu- 
tive Engineer. 


lattle, if any at all, as at present organized. The corps Is not in 
a position in this country to undertake it. 


At all military stations in India where the officers commanding detail 
working-parties of soldiers for employment on military and other works 
tin progress, practical instruction in many branches is given by the 
public works officers in charge. If this mode of instruction, the best of 
all, were more resorted to, all officers and soldiers might Icam more or 
less the simple woik alluded to in the question. No amount of theore- 
tical teaching on the part of royal engineer officers would he of much 
use to the ordinary soldier. 

Army signalling is taught by royal engineer officers to line classes 
at the three presidencies. In some of the garrison classes many royal 
engineer officers were instructors. 

The corps of ' royal engineers does not give any ius^claon to the 
army at large in military engineering, but army signalling instruotiou 
is carried out under the orders of the commandant of the sappers and 
miners, assisted by an officer of the royal engineers as instructor of 
army signalling. The duties of this officer have already been detailed. 

None whatever. 


There is no regular system of instruction. Instruction in escalading . 
is sometimes given if applied for. 

None that I know of, except in a very casual way. 

No arrangements have yet been made to enable the corps of royal 
engineers in this country to impart instruction to the army in general. 

None, except in actual service. 


Captain W, T, Stnnrt, Interpreter 
Qiiartcnnastor, Bengal Sajipcrs 
and Miners. 


The detachments sent to the Thomason College at Boorkee go 
through a course of military cugineering with the sappers and miners. 
Detachments of sappers are also detailed for to assist in the garrison 
school classes. 
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61. (a) Ouglit not soldiers of all arms, -whether British or Nativej to he taught 

such elementary military engineering -work as is necessary on field service ? Bor 
example, should they not he ahle to construct shelter of some kind -with available 
materials, and execute the simple engineering -work required in camp, &c. ? 

(5) If you consider that something is necessary in this direction, ho-w would you 
propose to remedy the defects in the present training ? 


Major-General P. B. ZiUannsell, 

0»B.r B.2. 


(«) I think that all soldiers should he trained to some engineering, or 
at any rate to work. I was of opinion at the time of the last reorgan- 
ization of the Native army that their duties as workmen should be 
specially emphasized, and that the principle carried out in raising 
pioneer regiments should he more widely established. I am of opinion 
that the existing arrangement of only using a peculiar class of men, who, 
though very good soldiers and workmen, and highly appreciated (by no 
one more than myself), being of a class contemned by other Natives, 
tends to discredit or debase tlie idea of working. Natives naturally argue, 
if you talk so much of work, and pretend that it is an honorable and 
good thing, why do you take care only to employ men we all look down 
upon. I have had many a soldier punished for deprecating work to the 
sappers. Many years ago there was a grand fight at Delhi between a 
regiment that bullied the ssippers as beneath them as coolies, in which 
the sappers, who were on their own dunghill there, were joined by some 
artillery and their own British non-commissioned officer. No ; I am 
sure that other men besides Muzbecs should also be made pioneers. 

*We find an enormous difference between infantry men who have had 
any training and those who have had none ; the work on the hill roads is 
a very good training (besides the climate) . My own idea has long been 
that there should he some ten men per company well trained in each 
regiment. Without an enormous staff of insti'uctors and plenty of time, 
I have long found that one cannot usefully train large numbers quickly, 
and ^at the staff available is better employed upon very thoroughly 
training small numbers at a time. Inducements should he offered'^not 
necessaiily money. 

Each company of the line wonld thus have ten or a dozen men able 
to.do something, and the whole eighty or a hundred would turn out a 
respectable body of workmen. They should be picked men and have a 
badge ; they might he given some advantages, work found for 'them now 
and then with working pay, &c. 

An officer of the regiment should also- be able to look after their 
worldng. 

I have several times made attempt at taking up this question as well 
as the instruction of officem, but not very success&illy, and I moreover 
found that my own staff wonld not take up any regular business of this 
sort without neglecting their regimental duties. 

(d) As to anything being absolutely necessary, I must say, however, 
that the system I sketch would ho more than seems to he attempted in 
any other army. Still, considering the very small, number of sappers in 
this army, 1 do think that either they should he increased, or that their 
want should be simplemented by some system j though I do not think 
that any makeshift could supply the want of efficient trained sappers. 

As to the measures required to caiTy out such instructions, I do not 
understand that the a3rd and S^nd Punjab Native Infantry (pioneers) 
undergo any regular training, but that they pick up their experience as 
they happen to he on the works, and that they start just as any other 
regiment would, with some tools and artisans added. 

To carry out a system, a sufficient number of instructors would he 
required, British non-commissioned officers and Natives, and this not so 
easy a matter. The sappers have difficulties as to the style of British 
men generally sentfrom England, and have to train and try them for 
some time. 

The object would be to spread the ^stem as widely, and to render 
it as soon useful as possible j for this a short course to the minimum 
number peTTcgiment that would he likely to he useful in it for some 
^c, say four or five men per company. It should at first he at sapper 
head-quarters, though subsequently it might be extended. To maintain 
it, practice should be given and inspections, and for this an officer and 
an assistant instructor should visit the different regiments. It would be 
most important to get commanding officers to interest themselves about 


a convenient way of supplying a double want 
n^ely , the want, of an inspector for array signalling. I think the same 
officer mi^lit undertake both jobs — signalling and field works. 

• detoil systematizing would be necessary. I would have printed 

instructions m three parts : 1st, for simple execution necessary for all j 
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Uajor^Geoeral A- Fraser, &.£■ 


Colonel J. G, Medley, b.e., Con- 
snlting jSngineer to tlie Govern- 
ment of India, Bailway Depart- 
ment. 


Colonel H. K. D. Prendergnst, 
B.S., CominnDdant ** Queen’s 
Own ’* Sappers and Miners, Mad- 
ras. 

Colonel the Hon'ble C. J. 
Meniman, c.s.i., Acting Secre- 
tary to the Goverdment of Bom- 
bay, Public Works Deportment. 


Xfienicnant-Coloncl B. de 
Bonrbol, n.£., Consulting Engi- 
neer to the Government of India 
for Guaranteed Bailways at 
Lucknow, cow on duty in Bila- 
chistan. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. M. 

Lang, B.£. 


Lienlenant-Colonol iT. Hills, 
Cominnnding Bombay Sap- 
pers and Miners. 
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2nd, a few principles of defence ; 3rd, lining out ; also the men instructed 
should have certificates on three scales in accordance with these divisions. 

In my opinion soldiers of all arms, whether British or Native, should 
he taught such elementary engineering work as is iiecessaty on full ser- 
vice ; the sapper head-quarters should be a school of military engineer- 
ing, and an ofiieer and some non-commissioned officers should be sent 
yearly from_ each regiment for tr.aining. 1 look upon the non-commis- 
sioned officers as the hackbono of the army, and attach the greatest 
importance to their careful selection tpid training, and it is on this 
account specially the necessity of giving proper training to soldiers of 
othet arms, both Eni-opean and Native, that I suggest that a definite 
part of the sappers be European. 

(a) Most certainly. The difficulty is to persuade commanding officers 
of the necessity. As a rule, it may be said that woi-k with the shovel and 
pick is very unpopular with officers and men of the line in the British 
service — certainly in time of war. There is an idea that it is unmili- 
tary, that it spoils the men's setting up, and makes them slovenly, 
&c. J and most royal engineer officers would far rather have gangs of 
coolies to throw up a battery or make a road than -working-parties of 
soldiers. _ . 

(i) The best way to remove this feeling (which is often ver^ mischiev- 
ous on service) would be to do what was done a few years agom England, 
to send selected parties of officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men from line regpments in rotation to the sapper head-qnarters, to he 
instructed in the use and practice of the simpler operations of field 
engineering, so that they might act as instructors to their own regiment 
on their return. A certain poi-tion of the drill season shonld he regularly 
set apart for this kind of work ; and the general's inspection of the 
moment should inclnde a report on the proficiency of the men and 
omccTS in throwing^ up shelter-trenches, rifle-pits, and similar useful 
work. The men should get working pay while so employed. When I 
was last at Chatham, seven years ago, a party of the guards was down 
there under instruction, and worked right well, the officers setting an 
excellent example to the men by taking off their coats and working 
amongst them like common navvies, \Vhere there is this sort of 
spirit, the business is easy enough ; and in this, as in other matters of 
the same sort, very much depends on the commanding officer, 

(a) Yes. Officers commanding regiments shonld be ordered to teach 
their men a sort course of simple and useful field expedients. 


(«) I would confine the engineering work to the engineers and sappers, 
but the soldiers of all arms should be able to use the pick and shovel so 
as to aid in throwing up field works on an emeigenpy. 

(fi) I would supply them with tools and give them a working parade 
once a week on a field work. They might often be usefully empWed 
in cutting drainage channels and filling up hollows, &c., in or near their 
cantonment. 

Ft'i/e answer 60. 


The head-quarters of the SEmpers and miners shonld^he a field for train- 
ing the line in elementaiy field engineering, in signalling, &c. Detach- 
ments fiMm regiments stationed near Boorkee,^ Kirkec, or Bangalore 
should spend over two months during the winter in camp at the sajpper 
head-quarters, and join witli the sappers in siege operations. ilie 
officers and non-commissionCd officers of these detachments could act 
as instructors to their i-egimoiits. • ( 

The commanding royal engineer and gairison engineers of the 
military works will have on the reduced scale of establishment too 
much work on their hands to act as instructors in ganisons. But if all 
royal engineer subaltcms on landing in India be posted ns snperna- 
meraries to the military works branch, they might he utilized owa- 
sionally to assist the regimental officers (who had passed through a 
course of field engineering as above proposed) in teaching Uie men of 
their regiments. ' * 

No ; I think it would be a waste of time to force them through a 
course of anything hut "simplo shelter trenches, &e. j but I tliink it would 
be highly adv.antageoiis were they taught the use of the pick and shoy^ 
in a thoroughly effeetivo manner; the more practice they have "'dh 
these tools the better, and the cost would be but a trifle. To this end all 
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works arotiBd a camp should be executed by detacbmeuts of the line> 
&c., if necessary under the supervision of a few sappers. The duties of 
these latter are special^ and it is not their work (as is so often understood 
by infantry and cavalry officers) to undertake the rough ordinary labor 
in throwing up earth, to raise the roads or dig roii^h trenches to drain 
a camp, &c. ; these should be executed by line parties working if desired 
under sapper direction, one sapper to each 10 or &0 linesmen being told 
off to supervise the several smaller tasks. The excess of sappers (should 
there be au}’^) would he detailed for the performance of the most difficult 
portions requiring skilled labor, as emplacement for guns and light 
bridges over drains, shelter cover, blindages, &c., &c. I would most 
strongly impress tho use of the pick and shovel on the line, in order that 
they may fully understand and execute their portion of all work, and 
leave to the sappers the directing and supervising head, the regulation 
of his proper duties, which I may add are iioi to make the ordinary drains 
about a camp, clear the latter of stones, and do battalion drill and act 
as skirmishers on service, all of which duties I have seen them called 
upon to perform, in. the field. 

At the same time, I am strongly of opinion that there should he 
incorporated in each raiment, on a trifle more pay, a certain number of 
men who have been well trained in military engineering duties to replace 
the old system of the pioneers. These men would guide and direct the 
regiment if detached from head-quarters on any earth-works or trenches 
thought necessary on the spur of the moment, could throw up barricades, 
set up obstacles,' make rifle-pits, construct small rafts to enable parties 
to cross streams, and make any temporary bridges about a camp. 

These men should he passed through a regular couree of service and 
training for at least three years with the head-quarters of the sappers 
and miners. The regular field work course for recruits is about a year 
in duration, hut in this instance greater practical acquaintance with each 
subject, not only to execute but to snpervisc, is required ; and hence they 
ought to remain for at least three years, learning during this time some 
particnlar handicraft in. addition to the general knowledge he may be 
acquiring. 

These men ought to consist of three or four of the pick of each yearns 
recruits, none but men of intelligence being chosen, and who having 
been thoroughly taught iheir drill and gone through satisfactorily tho 
musketry exercise, should then be sent ^ the head-quarters of sappers 
and miners for their additional training in military engineering. 

Supposing three or four annually were chosen from the paesed recruits, 
there would be IS or 16 men of each regiment undergoing this course of 
training, each hatch of whom would at the cud of thii-d or fourth year 
return a practical man to his regiment, where he would serve about 15 
years more. 

Following this ont, we obtain after the system is in full application 
from 60 to 60 really well-trained men in each regiment, who would form 
even of themselves enough in numerical strength to cany out a consider- 
able work, such as a spanhridge. Sea,, &c. ; these men could be, moreover, 
utilized in teaching and supervising the remainder of the regiment in 
the use of the pick and shovel. Any attempt to improve the general 
knowledge of the majority would, in my opinion, do more harm than good, 
as tending to unsteady them and by tasking them with work unpaid, 
lead them to be slack and inattentive to the other more important duties 
of a regiment, vzs., drill and musketry exercise. 


Limifcenani.Colonel W. Hicheas, 
Commanding Rojal Engineer, 
Southern Afghauistan Field 
Poice. 


Tiicntcnant*Colonel D. Limond, 
X.8. 


(ff) I think certainly. 

(i) If the organization of royal engineers was carried out in this coun- 
try as it is at home, and as I hope it may he here, there would bo no diffi- 
effity. The officer in charge of all military works should I)e tho com- 
manding royal engines of the division on the staff of the general. He 
would have one or more companies of sappers and miners at head- 
quarters with their officers, who during the drill season could be 
employed in putting the troops through a short course of instruction in 
field-works, &c. The royal engineer workshops would bo available for 
the instiniction of such soldiers of tho lino as had any turn for artificer's 
work, and the men thus taught would he available for the maintenance 
and repair of their own barracks. • In a very short time I should hope to 
sec every regiment with its carpenter's and smith's shop, where interest- 
ing and profitable employment would be found for the men,r their 
comfort and health in <sintonments would be improved, and their effi- 
ciency in the field vastly increased. 

(a) It would certainly be attended with benefit ; but there would bo 
considerable practical difficulties in giving instruction beyond the construc- 
tion of field works. For instance, a company cannot ho told to hut them- 
selves without damage to private property resulting. T}'pes of huts could 
be put up by military labor, but I doubt much benefit arising. 
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(4) I am more in fevor of introducing the actual construction of field 
works in our winter sham fights : more interest would attach to such 
a course than in the case of the lesson being on the parade ground. 
There are engineer ofificers in every large military station, and I see no 
diflSculty in giving any instruction requisite. 


!LieaienBnt.Colontil W. H. 
Surton, n.n. 


Captain J. litmdaa, s.a. 


Captain W. B. Pierson, B E. 


Captain H. E. Cole, B.n., £xe. 
entire Engineer. 


Captain W. T. Stuart, Inter, 
preter and Quartermaster, Ben- 
gal Sappers and Miners. 


(a) I da not think that, as a general rule, any elementary military 
engineering work further than that which is involved in shelter trenches 
and the heavy earth-work in field works generally, or in roads over rough 
ground or jungles, may be expected from either British or Native in- 
fantry, however carefully they may have been previously trained by the 
royal engineers. 

Still I believe that the instruction of a corps in hutting themselves 
might be found to have been advantageous under very favorable circum- 
stances. 

(4) The senior royal engineer officer in the district in which such 
regiments are serving should every year detail one of his officers to super- 
intend an instruction for each corps in his district in the above-men- 
tioned elementary engineering works, and see that each is put through 
a regular course. 

(a) Certainly ; they should be able to do for themselves as far as pos- 
sible all simple camp matters, &c. 

(4) This must be done by regimental officers. If thought necessary, 
a special officer might be appointed in the same way as an inspector of 
musketry is appointed, who might perhaps go through a short course 
with the sappers. But ns the main work to be learned would be of a 
common-sense kind, the best training would be to have the troops in 
camp and actually marching as much as possible. In fine w'eather in the 
hills marching without tents mighfbe practised. 

(a) Soldiers of all arms, whether British or Native, should un- 
doubtedly be taught such elementary engineering work as is necessary 
on field service. 

(4) I have already remarked (in answer to question No. 11) that to 
enable soldiers to understand the nature and object of field works, and to 
avoid discouraging them by excessive phj^ical labor, it is important that 
the number of men under instruction should be as large as possible. 
Every regiment in a station should consequently be put_ through a course 
of field works at the same time. The programme of subjeots to be taught, 
the length of time to be devoted to the course, and the inteivals between 
each com'se of instruction, will require very careful consideration, and 
should be laid down in general orders. Tlie local direction of the instruc- 
tion at each station could then be entrusted to the garrison engineer and his 
assistants, in communication with the field works instructor at Boorkee, 

(o) Certainly. - r 

(4) Officers of rojul engineers should he attached to _ the stalls ox 
generals for the purpose of instructing the troops in signalling, hutting, 
and simple engineering work. 

'AU soldiers, British and Native, ought certainly to be able to work at 
trench and other shelter work; also drainage of camps and military 
road-making. The regiments of foot guards, rifles and line all went 
through a short course of such work in IBbS-fii at Chatliam before the 
Crimean War, and the splendid guards were found to he the best work- 
men. There is no disgrace in digging. 1 have superintended as a sap- 
per the nobility of England, officers in the guards at such work, done 
with a right good will, ,. . it 

1 would put .the artiolBB of war in force, and let digging he part ot 
the duty of evsr^ soldier, British or Native, in the army. 


62. Do yon not consider that officers of royal engineers, whether employed in this 
country on civil or military works, should, either when on fmdough (as lately provided 
for at Chatham) or out here, say every five years, refresll their military knowledge by 
a few months’ corn’s e at purely military engineering and military duty ? 


liicntcnnut-Gcncml C. 
llutcliinson, B.c.. ln*vp8ctor-Uene> 
nil of Worla^. 


If the system advocated in my answ^ers to question GG he adopted, 
whereby the connection hotAveen the officeis of the military worlds 
branch and the array staff he more clo’sely drawn, the royal ciigmeor 
oflicois of that branch will have their military organization on a pioiier 
footing, and their military habits and instincts kept alive ; and as mem- 
bers ot the staff of general and commanding olfieers, they avxU 
opportunities of refreshing their knowledge of drill and tactics, and^ of 
occasionally attending camps of exercise and improving their acquire- 
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ments in strategy and military engineering. For sucli oiHccis there 
■nronld be no need for a return to Chatham or Roorkeej except on the 
occasion of their qualifying for regimental promotion. 

But in the case of royal engineer officers other - than those employed 
with the sappers or on militarj' worksj a certain fixed course of training 
at Chatham or Uoorkce, after a prescribed period of departmental serriee, 
would be necessary to keep up the knowledge of military engineering, 
which it is the obvious duty of every royal engineer officer at all times 
to possess. 

If this necessity he officially recognized and orders issued in regard 
to it, the xiositiou of these officers, both at Chatham and at Boorkee, 
shordd be distinctly defined, so that they should not he received at the 
sehonls of military engineering as amateurs merely permitted to learn 
what they can, while having no recognized official status on the establish- 
ment j but they should be brought ou the strength of the establishment 
at head-quarters of the regiment having clearly defined position and 
duties. 

I think that royal engineer officers who are liable to join the army in 
the field in stafi posts should be refreshed as to their knowledge of or- 
dinary military business and discipline. I think they are generally most 
wanting in these points and in ideas of militaiy organization and of the 
relation and subordination between the difierent ranks, both for profes- 
sional works and other duties. No doubt the more officers who ean get 
this refreshment the J>ettor. I would give those on actual military duly 
the,pre£erenee, ».<?., at Chatham, and next those likely to get it. Engi- 
neers joining from pnblic works have acquired great praise in employing 
the people of the country and in works and material, which is an ad- 
vantage. Acquaintance with military duties is their chief deficiency. 

I also consider it of great importance that the officers of royal engi- 
neers employed in this country on civil works should from time to time 
refresh their military knowledge by a course of purely military engineer- 
ing and military duty ; but I consider that such a course once every seven 
years would he sufficient. 

As regards general military duty, most decidedly. I would attach 
them for six months to the staff of a general officer, especially if there 
was a camp of exercise going on. A return to the sappers would 
scarcely he necessary, unless for a very short time (say a month), to gfive 
them opportunity of seeing the most recent improvements in military 
engineering. It is to he hOTnc in mind that the ordinary duties of a - 
military engineer in the field are not very difficult or recondite 5 and the 
mere technical knowledge is such as any officer of fair intelligence can 
readily acquire. One royal engineer is a better service officer than 
another, not because he can draw better plans or is a better matbemati- 
cian, but because he has greater energy, self-reliance, and readiness of 
resource j and these qualities are as likely to be developed in civil as in 
military employ. In the whole body of royal engineers, the Govern- 
ment has, I venture to think, not merely a oei-tain number of officers 
taught to build batteries, to make bridges, or to blow up towers,. — ^for 
these are things, very easily acquired, — ^but a body of highly educated 
officers, employed in very various duties, out of whom it can always 
find, when required, men fit to undertake almost any duty that can be 
"named. That, to my mind, is the real utiliiy of the coiqis to the State 
and its highest claim to distinction. As in the ease of the Indian civil 
service, it is in the varied and responsible nature of its duties that it 
fin(Js at once its best training and its claim to merit. And I should he 
very sorry to see any attempt to. narrow the field of that duty and train- 
ing under a false idea of the requirements of military service. I should 
even depre'eate any attempt to confine the military engineer to what are 
called military works, as being the more legitimate sphere of his duties, 
believing, as I do, that the more v.aried the field of employment and in- 
strnotion afforded to the officers of the corps, the greater is the certainty 
of their purely military duties being well performed. But though I 
take this very comprehensive view of the functions and capacity of the 
corps to which I have the honor to belong, I am very strongly in favor 
of maintaining that military spirit and organization which will always' 
be the best preservative of integrity, high public spirit, and e%prii He 
coTjte. 

Yes, and greater facilities should he afforded the commandants of 
sappers and miners for keeping up \rith the military fashions. I’o show' 
how far behind we arc, I may mention that I have never yet been able 
to obtain any gun-cotton. All useful papere touching engineering ques- 
tions should be circulated to comrannclants of corps. Papers from the 
Defence Committee would be valuable. 


78 
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Colonel the Hon’ble. C. J • 
Merrinian, o.s.i.. Acting Secretary 
to the Government or Bombnj't 
Pabiic "Works Dei)artmeut. 


liieutenant-Colonel R» ^6' 
Bonrbel, e.e., Consulting Engi- 
neer to tbe Government of India 

for Guaranteed Railways at Xrtick* 

now, now on fecial duty in Bilu» 
chistan. 


Ijicntenant-Coloncl J. Hills, 
B.E., Commanding Bombay Sap- 
pers and JUiners. 


, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Hicbens, 
Commanding Royal Engineers, 
Southern Afgbauietan Field 
Force. 


Iiieutenant>Coloncl D. liimond, 

31.S. 


Xlieutenaiit-Colonol W. H. 
Burton, bj;. 


I tliinlc so most decidedly : hut there are no facilities at present for 
such an niTangement in this coiintay^ and I think it would be better in 
every respect to let tbe officers follow the course at Chatham. 


One 3 '’ear in every ten of serr’ice would suffice for this purpose. The 
existing’ rules provide the means for this. An officer in. the royal engU 
ncers is now sent out to India for seven, years,* at the end o£^ which he 
can either go home on military duty or serve one year more in India to 
entitle him to a furlough of two years, one of which, he can, and should, 
spend at Chatham at the royal engineer establishment. There is no 
occasion for any additional rule for further military training in India if, 
whenever camps of exercise are held in India, a full complement of 
royal engineers be ordered to attend as heretofore. 


Royal engineer officers now come out for seven years* service, and- 
would when their tour is accomplished return to duty to Chatham, 
where they would revert to their military duties ; but those officers who 
had elected to remain beyond their tour of service in India might undoubt- 
edly be sent with advantage to the head-quarters of the sappers for a 
few months, for instance on promotion or when they return from 
furlough. 

As strong as my views ore on the necessily of returning for a short 
period each engineer officer to the head-quarters of corps in order to 
enable him to brush off the cobweb of rust from his brain and revive 
his memory and knowledge of the minor details of the military portion 
of his profession, they are equally so as to the disadvantage of retaining 
young officers with the coips for any length of time, unless they have 
some special duty or appointment, as commanding a company, &c. j for, 
in my opinion, the more independent and responsible TV'ork a young 
officer has to perform, the better it is for his general training and cha- 
racter. A well-txained young engineer officer never will forget the 
general principles instilled into him so carefully in his five* years* educa- 
tion. Ho may and probably will foiget the petty details and become 
rusty in bis drill, but a com}>nrativdy short sojourn with head-quarters 
from time to time nrould sufficiently clear up his former knowledge, ^ At 
the same time the roll and the organization of the sappers and miners 
should bo kept fully complete and up to all recjuix’cments, and for such a 
purpose a very fair number of officers whose duties are ample arc required } 
anj' above the number should be drafted into the public worlcs depa^ 
ment till, should he prefer purely military life, a vacancy occurs in the 
corps, when he might return nil the better from his brief glimpse of 
work executed by the great civil departmental branch of engineering. 


Certainly; but I do not think any good would be derived from a 
sojourn at Roorkee. , ^ , ... , 

Id. my opinion, the best arrangement would be that ml royal en- 
gineer officers should return to Chatham immediately on their pronm- 
tion to the rank of captain and major, unless they had put m a year's 
service at the school of military engineering n^r the first and. second 
tours of seven years in this country. A yca^v is much more than is re- 
quired to freshen their knowledge of military engmeermg, ^cept as 
regards the construction of sea defences and iron batteries, which arc 
special subjects ; but not, I think, more than is necessai-y for military 

long service in the public woiiffi department in 
tends to dfaden and destroy all soldierlike feelmg and habits 
pline ; and my experience is that, after long years of ^ninterrapted eivd 
work, many royal engineer oflicers are more inclined to mi i . , . ■ , 
to obey orders. This tendency would ol course be much dimmisUed 
and indeed would not, I should hope, exist among those 0®“^ 
were employed on military works and kept, as I propose, P . 
strength of the divisions of the army ; but there will cTmnld 

large number serving as civilians, and I think these gentlem t,.— 

understand that they were under any ciroi^stanees to he excused »om 
their tour of military duty at Chatham ; they would forfeit a 
employment in the field. 


I have for many years held this opinion ; it is essential to , 

A full year after very five should be devoted to piimly miht. y ^ 
I deprecate anything less ; regular duties leave but little, very t- 
no time for study. 

I think three months’ course of field engineering at 
gappers in India every five j'cars would be highly beneficial 
of all ranks on the cf&ictivc list. , , , , -i .SAi.riwtwn 

I think that no royal engineer officer should need 
from talciug his turn of garrison and court-martial diitj* • 

of other corps ; it is very desirable indeed to secure our efiici ncy 
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• "waTj tHat we be associated as mucli as possible witb the officers of all 

* .arms in peace. For the twelve j’^ears during which I was on the- Imperial 
establishment, 1 was so without hindrance to my duties as a royal 
engineer officer. 

Captain Bandas, s.e. Certainly ; this seems most desirable. 

Captain W. H. Pierson, e.e» Eveiy officer of royal engineers in civil employment should refresh 

his knowledge of drill, military law, and held works by a short course 
at certain intervals at Chatham. I doubt whether he would find much 
to learn at Eoorkee, unless officers of considerable standing and attain- 
ments be appointed instructors there, as recommended in my reply to 
question No. 11. 

But as regai-ds officers on military works, their militaiy knowledge 
should never be allowed to rust, and no special arrangements should be 
required to re-polish it. I would make every garrison engineer and his 
subaltern in a station liable^ to military duty, such as attendance at 
brigade parades, &o., court-maitial as in England. And there could 
be no better instruction for them in field works than having to instruct 
the troops, as proposed in my answer to question No. 61 (i). 

Captain H. H. Cole, Es- I think it essential to the e65eieney of officers of the corps of royal 
ecutive Engineer. engineers that a course of military duty should be absolutely compulsory 

every five years, filing which officers should go on the permanent reserve 
list. 

I would permit-every officer in British or Indian army to go through 
a course of military engineering at Chatham or at Boorkee. I went 
through this course at Chatham in 1873, lasting three months, and pro- 
fited greatly by so doing. Time spent at Cbatham shonld to the Indian 
officers count as service towards pension, if they obtained a certificate of 
having made good use of their time, not otherwise, 

63. In ■war in India andteyond the frontier, wliat should he the system of con- 
structing and -vrorkmg.telegraph lines ? As vre have in India a very efficient Govern- 
ment Telegraph Department, should we not look to that department to construct or 
maintain the lines up to the advanced dep6t or post of the main hody, the sappers merely 
laying the field lines from the advanced dep6t to the head- quarters of the gener^ in 
command, &o. ; in fact, where the force may he said to he in contact with the enemy ? 
Should, as in other armies, the telegraph system from the base of operations he under 
the commanding engineer in general administration ? 


• Mn-iot-GeneralF. E. Mavmsell, I oonsidjei’ that in xrar in India the Government civil telegraph line - 

should, as a rule, put up and maintain semi-permanent lines when 
they are required to cover any great le^h of country, but that in all 
oases there should be a military agrial line between the ei'vil line and 
the head-quarters of the general in command. 

The miUtavy line should be lighter, more easily transported and 
worked, more easily put up and taken down, and of less expensive 
material than the civil line, except a small portion of military cable for 
special occasions. 

In my report on result of operations in Afghanistan and suggestions 
for improvement, letter No. 8g5 of 11th August last, to qnarter-master- 
general, I take forty miles as a convenient length for a military unit ; but 
once oi-ganized, it could easily he extended over any distance intervening 
to the civil field line oBce. This would generally be convenient, and the 
civil line replacing it as feasible. 

, In our late experience, as a matter of fact, this was done for forty- 

miles, and we should have been without’ a telegraph for six weeks had 
we not put up a portable military aerial line : and again for thirty-five 
• miles working for a fortnight, and passing five thousand messages. 

In the case of an aimy marching a great distance without halting, 
would hardly be feasible or necessary to keep up a line ; in such case, 

1 would move the military line ^vith the army, ready to be run badr to 
meet the advaneiiig semi-pca-manont civil line. 

I consider that the commanding engineer should exercise a control 
over the field telcgrapU system. 

As an evidence that it is not alrniys possible for the civil department 
to meet the requirements for field telegraphs, I note that in December 
last the 5th Company Sappers, now at Itoorkee, on the Khojufc pass 
road, was required to send a detachment to put up the civil telegraph 
line from Quetta to Kandahar. Although the opening of the pas? xvas 
so urgent that the lieutenant-general suspended the order pending a 
reference, it was found that the telegraph Hnc could not be put“up 


Captain W*. T. Stuart, Inter- 
ureter and QnartermasterjIBeDgal 
Sappers and .Alinera. 
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witliout tto sappers ; ilicy accordingly went on aStli Dcoomljcr 187Sj and 
are still on duly tliere under E. Pitmauj Esq., Civil Telegrapli Department 
not being allowed to join their company on its return. Mr. Pitman in- 
formed the officer commanding the company that it was impossible for 
him to organize any system to efEeet his work without sappers. 

For the eonsti-uction and’ worldng of telegraph lines in connection 
■\vitli operations in the field, we should look to the Government Tele- 
graph Department to construct and maintain the lines up to the ad- 
vanced depot or x>ost of the main body, hut a certain number of sappers 
should be trained and employed in the telegraph department for de- 
tachment on this service in time of w.ar. The telegraph, system in 
advance of the base of operations should then be placed under the 
commanding or field engineer in general administration. 

In India, and beyond the frontier, in war, it is’' recommended that 
the 'Government Telegpuph Department should construct and maintain 
the lines up to the point on the communications where theje is danger 
from an enemy Tvhere coolness and courage are required, soldiers should 
he emplo 3 ’’ed. Military telegraphs within the tactical zone should he 
constructed and maintained by the commanding engineer. Those in 
rear should not be in Hs charge in any way. In Abyssinia the line was 
constructed hj' the en^neers, and when completed was handed over to 
the quarter-master-general. 

I should he in favor of utilizing the Government Telegraph Depart- 
ment in India to the fullest extent practicable, even bej’ond the advanc- 
ed depot. I can see no special merit in having the entire system from 
the base of operations under the commanding engineer. 

It would he an advantage to the public service if more royal engi- 
neers, officers and non-commissioned officers, and the reserve sappers 
under my proposed system were employed in the folegraiih department. 

In time of war these officers and soldiers might form a telegraph 
train and he sent by the department to the front to work under the or- 
ders of the general commanding the army through the commanding 
royal engineer. 

The companies of sappers present in the field might help in any way 
thought advisable ; hut practioally, the telegraph train, possessing in its 
field-park all the material necessary for constructing and woi’king the 
■telegraph, should undertake the whole ivork ■with the above assistance. In 
the AsUantee -war the telegraph train was composed of officei-s and men of 
the ro^'al engineers, who were drafted from th e body of Sta'te telegraph- 
ists in England. During the last few j'ears a cert-nin portion of the 
■telegraphs in England have been managed and -n'orked efficiently and 
economically by the roj'nl engineers. 

A telegraph troop, consisting of 10 officers, 40 non-commissioned 
officers and 300 men, might he formed and drafted from the companies 
of sappers and minors as proposed for the railway corps. 

The whole should he emploj-ed hj' the telegraph department in time 
of peace, with a reserve to fill up war casualties, &o. 

On this subject it is all the more difficult to give a decided opinion, 
from the fact that the telegraph department .in India has alwaj's been so 
practical and efficient; on the other h'and, it is eqnjilly clear and decided 
that all the European authorities are against the employment of civilians 
under fire or in places where they would be exposed to an attack. In 
India 'u’e have had' several minor campaigns, but have not been fairly 
tried or received a chock sufficient to bring forth prominently the conti- 
nuous hardship and danger of such a life before the civilian element. 
Hence I am of opinion that if a scheme such as handing over the entire tele- 
graphic charge of a small State railway to the military element, such 
as a company of sappers and miners, eau he eariied into practice for a 
time as an ^periment without great expense, such might be attempted, 
in order that, should circumstances arise as to cause a failm’e of the ciril 
element, a reserve of the military would be available. 

Bej'ond this minor precautionary measure, unless it proved financial- 
ly a success, I should accept in India the emploj-racnt of the Government 
telegraphic depar-tment to construct and maintain all lines rip to as ad- 
vanced a post as possible. It must however bo kept in muid that the 
Indian army may have to be sent to positions and places where the civil 
element maj- .not he so advantageously employed : hence a small nucleus, 
capable of expansion, of the military' element should be kept up un- 
douhtedl.v, hut onlj’ a small one. At the same time mafiy of the pasts in 
the Govcriiment cir-il department might bo granted to the older sapper’s 
on their being poiisroncd or pormrtted to exchange the military' for the 
civil branch. 
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It is only in India witli its pecnliar disregard to engineer officers and 
their branch of the service, and the want of experience and knowledge of 
the importance of engineering operations which praetically, though not 
openly, sifieot the success of all military campaigns, that such a question 
(2nd clause of question) could he asked and a reply requested. All mat- 
ters of engineering detaUs, all telegraphs, even communications in rail- 
ways of " etappen, " &e., should he directly under the control of the 
commanding engineer, who is the proper controller and director of 
all movements, and, in fact, the suggesting power. The slightest 
enquiry into the duties of the staff of any array would fully im- 
press this on any military order. Unhappily, as I have before re- 
marked, the duties of the commanding engineer officer has rarely been 
grasped by those in authority in India ; in my experience his duties 
have been usurped and his authority curtailed by other members of the 
staS or command with results which were hut little satisfactory to the 
progress of the army or to the thorough execution of the work. There 
has been scarcely a campaign of which I have heard the details or been 
present at, in which I could not, if need be, quote several forcible exam- 
ples. 

The Government telegraph department may well be entrusted -ndth 
the construotion and working of the line to the advanced dep6t, the sap- 
pers carrying on the communication to the front. Yes, I think the whole 
system from the base of operations should he under the control of the 
commanding royal engineer. 

Iiien'tenaatColonel D. Iiimond, The existing arrangement works very well, and should not, I consi- 
X.U. - der, be interfered with. So far as to satisfy himself as to the efficiency 

of the arrangements made. 


hieatenant-Colonei "W. Hicheua, 
Commanding Royal Engineeis, 
Southern Afghanistan Field 
Force, 


Iiiontenant-Colonel W. H. I think the telegraph duties sketched out in the question fairly rc- 
Buriun, B.a. present what the royal engineer officers and sappers should he . capable 

• of performing during a campaign. To enable them to do this with effi- 
. ciency, a province should be told off (as is the case in England, viz., 

that all south of the Thames) in which the royal engineer officers and 
sappers should work and maintain the telegraphs in peace, the European 
non-commissioned officers being chiefly employed in the office work, the 
Native sappers in the out-door repairs, &o. ; also that sappers should 
construct a portion of every new mie of telegraph which has to he made 
in India. 

(2) It should. 

. Captain 3. Onndas, a.u. The system described in this question, seems undoubtedly the proper 

one. 


Captain W. H. Pierson, s-s. In replying to this question, I may mention that I have had some 

eight years' experience in erecting and working telegraph lines in Persia 
. ' with the assistance of royal engineer non-commissioned officers and of 

civilian clerks. Skilled workmen are not necessary to put up a tele- 
graph line, and the speed at which it can be done is entirely dependent 
upon the amount of ordinary labor, of carriage, and of material avail- 
able. For working the line, well-trained men are required, and 
* professional clerks are more valuable than the comparatively inexperienc- 

ed military telegraphists. On the ground,’thcreforo, both of speed and 
of effloiency in working, the duty of constructing and maintaining the 
linos up to the head-quarters of the general in command should, as far 
as possible, he entrusted to the telegraph department, with its excep- 
tional facilities for obtaining stores, large numbers of workmen, and 
skilled operators. The sapper telegraph company, limited as it must 
necessarily he in numbers, will be most usefully employed in rapidly 
laying down light field lines in tho advance, where from exposure to 
attack, &o., civilian workmen could not be called upon to undertake tho 
work. The telegraph officer in charge of tho main communications 
would naturally be under the orders of the general in command, and of 
the commanding engineer as representing him. 


.Captain H. ‘ K. Cole. B.E., 
Executive Engineer. 


Yes, certainly. 

There should he one company specially for telegraphs with each 
corj)s d’ami^e, and of course under the commanding engineer. 


Captain W. T. Btnart, Inter- The reports of the general commanding the Peshawar Valley Field 
preter and Qiiartormnster, Bengal Force show that the field lines put up by the sappers worked well and 
Sappers and Umers. Went as fast as did the army. Nothing could have been better than the 

work qf the telegraph company (the Uth of sappers) . I refrain from 
oilering an opinion on the merits of the civil department line beyond 
saying that tho presence of civilians during the operations of war 
might hamper the general and his troops. 
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64. By -wliat agency are the regulations relating to the interior economy of royal 
engineers and sappers and miners in India carried out ? 


Major-General P. E. ilaunBcU, 
c.n, it.B. 


I do not tWnk tTiere is any nrgency for royal engineer regulations. 
!Each officer has to look after himself. 


Major-General A. Praecr, B.n. 


Colonel H. N. D. Prendergast, 
B.B.J Commandant “ Queen’s 
O'vn " Sappers and Miners, Mad- 
ras. 


Colonel the Hon’ble O. -T. Mer- 
riman, Acting Secretary to 

the Government of Bombay, Pub- 
lic Worka Department. 


The regulations relating to the interior economy of the royal engi- 
neers and sappers and miners in India are carried-out through, the adju- 
tant general's office. I would strongly recommend the appointment of 
a deputy adjutant-general (who should he an officer of royal engineers) 
for this purpose, and in 'whose office the records spoken of in answer to 
59 might be fitly kept and cared for. 

By the commandant, adjutant and quarter-master of the " Queen’s' 
Own ” Sappers and Miners, and by the officers commanding companies j 
but r 03 'al engineers in the Public "W’orks Department seem to he under 
no-pavticular military control or discipline. 

In the Bombay presidency by the officer commanding sappers and 
miners. 


As regards the interior economy of the royal engineers and sappers 
and miners, all that can he said is that it is in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. The sj’slcm will he csiplained, by desoribing— . 

Isi. — Tlie pay duties of the corps. 

2«/f. — ^The arrangements for stores. See. 

Srd . — ^The location of the ooips. 

The pay duties are curried on iu an irregular manner. 

The adjutant and superintendent of instruction also performs the duties of paymaster to the whole 
corps assembled at head-quarters, with the exception of the 43rd company, royal engineers. The 
officer commanding 43rd company, like officers commanding royal engineer companies all over the 
world, is responsible for the whole of the pay duties of his company wherever stationed. Similarly, 
wherever any company is detached from head-quarters, as for instance at present the Aden company, the 
torpedo company, and the second and fifth companies on service (four out of five companies), the officer 
commanding the company becomes entirely responsible fpr all the pay duties and-koeps the accounts 
quite separate for the time they are away, corresponding direct with the presidency paymaster ; whenever 
company returns to head-quarters, the company accounts are absorbed into those of the bead-quarter 
ones, " . „ 

This system is unquestionably objectionable. 

The adjutant and superintendent of instruction has already far^more work than he can possibly do. 
To give him all the extra work of all the companies at head-quarters is only adding unnecessarily 
to his work, and the system by which the company officers have alternately at one time absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with their company accounts, while, at head-quarters, where they have 
plenty of time to learn and supervise the system of accounts, and at another absolutely everything, 
being wholly and solely responsible while on detached duty or on service is manifestly wrong, for there, 
though fais attention is called to a thousand other matters, he finds himself suddenly burdened 
with complicated accounts ooncerning which he knows nothing, and never having had any practice 
is utterly at sea. Tire result, moreover, is that by the time the company returns to head-quarters the 
accounts are in a muddle, and the time and labor of the adjutant wasted in unravelling the 
complications and getting passed the objectionable statements. There can be no possible reason, 
except an idea of saving the control office a little labor (that it does so practically, I do not believe), 
wh}'' the company officers, as is the case in all royal engineer companies at home' and abroad, and as 
is also the ease with all detached companies in. India, should not be held always responsible and 
correspond direct with the presidency or other paymaster whether at , head-quarters or detached. 
It is one of those incomprehensible mj'stcries diffietdt to solve and most ohjcotionahle in praelice. _A 
Booond source of great inconvenience is owing to the system of paying the European non-commis- 
sioned officers weekly and the Natives monthly; by this an extra’ set of accounts has to he kept up 
between the officer commanding 43rd company and the adjutant and paymaster, and these European 
non-commissioned officers, in place of being paid by their own company officers, are paid by an officer 
with whom they really have no connection at all. The accounts of a company are in "India most 
complicated, and no one hut he who has had for some months actual command of a detached company 
can thoronghlj- understand the complic.atcd and ever-changing pay regulations. 

The remedy proposed for the present uns-itisfactory state of affairs is — 

hirst, to oignnize the companies on exactly the same footing as the roygl en^necr companies are 
organized, ivr., each company to he independent as regards its accounts wherever it may he, and corre- 
spond direct with the presidonej' p-aj-master. 

The paj- of the head-quarters staff to ho drawn in a special pay list by the adjutant in corre- 
spondence with the presidency' paymaster. Head-quarter detail, such as hospital establishment, &c., 
i o he .-ittaehcd to some of the companies for pay. I am aware that the -pay department object in some 
waj-B to the niTangemont I now propose, hut on what grounds I am unable to ascertain ; hut I feel 
riinuilent that anj' little (if any) extra work thrown upon that department will he more than oompen- 
satod fur by the greater correctness and despatch with which the pay accounts ■\viU he sent in from the 
companies. 


Iiientcnaat-Coloacl J. Hills, 
B.B., Cammanding Bombay Sap- 
pers and Miners, 


• Eot pnqtcd. 

Ak regards the second item. 


A set of proposed company muster rolls, general state, 
&o., is forwarded herewith marked M. 11.* 
stores, the arrangements are equally -unsatisfactory. 
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The qnarter-master, who is also superintendent of park and train and interpreter, is tinder the 
prcsent.system responsible for the company equipment, even though the companies are scattered about 
all over the .country. _ 

Instead of having, as is done in the royal engineer companies, the oBScer commanding each 
company responsible for his arms and equipment, everything is put on the quartermaster, who thus 
becomes responsible for things he has never seen. The Aden company, for instance, draws its stores 
from the arsenal, but accounts for them to the quartermaster of the sappers and miners. 

Another unsatisfactory arrangement is that the arms of the corps, instead of being numbered 
companies are numbered from one upwards all throngh the corps, and in consequence great con-* 
fusion arises; for instance, when the two companies were sent to Malta and arrived there, their arms 
■were exchanged for Martini-Henry rides, which again on the return of these companies were sent into 
store and snider carbines issued. 

The remedy for all this is to acknowledge what is accepted in all other armies the company of the 
sappers and miners as the unit and not the battalion or corps, and to make the olUcer commanding the 
company responsible for his arms, equipments, and everything connected -with his company ; and until 
this is freely acted upon, there will never he a thoroughly efficient service in India. 

The third item, location. Some of the 34th company. Royal Engineers, are located about two 
miles from their work in New Thansie; they have thus a long trot and tedious walk from- their work at 
the most trying time of the day, & o’clock p.ir. This is necessitated by the non-building on account 
of financial depression of the quarters necessaiy for these men at New Jhausie, where the remainder of 
the Europeans are located. 

- There is no Enropean hospital at New Ihansie, and consequently the men have when sick to go to 
the royal artillery hospital at Kirkee. 

There are no sheds for the corps or even company stores, no offices, nor proper accommodation for 
the adjutant and quartermaster. 

My rqilies to questions 53 and 59 contain all that I have to say 
upon this subject. 


I have heard by tbe adjuiaut-general as regards the royal engi- 
neers j hut I think move attention is required for the corps as a whole 
and for every individual officer. The adjutant-general in India is not 
BO tborougbly acquainted with each royal engineer officer in India as 
is the deputy adjutant general, royal engineer, in London. 

The commandant of the sappers and miners would be the chief agent 
in putting into force regulations regarding the sappers. 

Please see the answers to 58 and 69. There is at present a very im- 
perfect agency and a want of interior economy. The hppoin'lment of a 
deputy adjutant-general for royal engineers would remedy this. 

Throc^h the adjutant general and the public works department. 

I do-uot feel competent to give on answer to this beyond sajung that 
a company of sappers is well eared for ; discipline is never allowed to 
relax; the records of pay, clothing, and stores are thoroughly kept, as 
also the rolls of tho men. I commanded a sapper company for about 
eight years at HdUi, Agra, famine and fort works, in. road-making in 
the Mohun Pass, Mussoorie, Chakrata, and lately in the Khyher Pass. 
I could make, the men do anything, for I understand them and also their 
work ; and if any one thinks that Natives are not observant and rather 
stupid, it is quite a mistake. N.ative soldiers generally, and sappers 
not less so, are very intelligent, and will never foil to respond to tho call 
of duty if they -he properly handled and fairly treated, whether it be at 
marching, working, or fighting. 


Iiieatenant-Colonel Hiolienfl, 
Commanding lioyrd Engineers, 
Southern A%haaistaii Eield 
Force. 

Lieutenant-Cotonel 'W. H. Bar* 
ton, B.S. 


Captain Dondas, a.B, 


Captain H. H. Cole, Eze* 
euUvo Engineer. 

Captain 'W. T. Stuart, Interpre- 
ter and Quartermaster, Beogal 
Uppers and Idlnen. 


65. In a rtiililary di-vdsion or district, 'wlio is the officer (helotv the general) 
responsible for the care and preservation of defences ? 


- Lienlenant-Gcneral C. W. No special rules for the maintenance and repairs of forts as distinct 
Hutcliinson, B.E ..Inspcetor-Gcne- from those for other military hnlldings are in force ; these works form 
ral of Military ■« ocka. of the charge of the executive engineer in whose division they are 

situated. 

But new rules in regard to the periodical inspection of forts, and the 
correction and custody- of plans have lately been drafted, and are, it is 
believed, about to be issued, of ' which the main features will he that tbe 
general commanding the division in which any fort is situated, and 
under him the officer commanding tho district, station, or fort, .is he mav 
direct, will be responsible for the condition of the fort. The senior 
royal artillery offiuer and the commanding royal engineer of tho 
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Major-Gezteral F. H. MatmsoU, 

C.B., £.£. 


j&mor*G^nieral A. Frasar, B.I7. 


Colonel H. K. D. Prendergast, 
Commatidant *' Queen's Own*' 
Sappers and JUinor;^ Madras. 

Colonel the Hon'blo C. J. 3UcJ> 
rinan, o.s.r., Acting Sccreta^ to 
the Government of Bombay, Pub- 
lic Worke Beparbnent. 

Xdeutenant-Coloncl B. de Bour- 
bel, Consultizig Bngincer 

to the Government ctf India for 
Guaranteed Bailways at Lucknow, 
now on spcoial duty in Biluchis- 
ian. 

Lieutenant- Colonel J. Hills, 
SJE., Commanding Bombay Sap- 
pers and Miners. 


Lieutanani-Colonel W. Hiobons, 
Commanding Hoyal Engineers, 
Sontbem Afghanistan Field 
Force. 

Lienteuant-Oolonel B« Idmond, 

B.S. 


Lientonnni-Colonel W, H, Bur- 
ton, 


Captain J. Bandas, ii.E, 


- Captain "W*. H. Pierson, nx. 


Captain H. H Colo, nx., Use. 
cutire Engineer. 


Captnin W. T. Stnnrt, Infer, 
prcler and Qu.utcrTiiastcr.Beoffa 
tappers and. IHncra. 
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division will eaeli inspect tlie fort once in fevoiy year, and report to the 
general, ihe former on the armament, the latter on the defences and 
buildings j and these officers will subsequently accompany the general 
on his annual inspoetion. ' The generaTs annual report will be su taiittcd 
to the quarter-mastcr-general and to the Commandor-in-Chief for 
orders. 

A detailed plan, with sections, constantly corrected np to date, will 
be kept in the office of the executive engineer in whose division the 
fort is located- 

I do not think that any system exists, or ever has existed, connecting 
the department in charge of worlm of any sort ndth the militaiy author- 
ity on the spot. The departmental officer, military public works, I pre- 
sume, is responsible for all military works. 

The exeontive engineer is the officer who is primarily responsible 
for the eare and preservation of the defences. 

The superintending engineer. Public Worlcs Department, an officer 
directly under the orders of Government in a civil department. 

The executive engineer who is an officer of the Public Tforks Depart- 
ment under Government. ' 


The superior officer of the Public "Works Department in charge of 
the military works. But this officer has no power to spend money on 
the maintenance of defences, unless money is previously granted for the 
purpose by Government. 

There is no officer in a military capacity under the general (unless 
the executive engineer, who is often a eivilbin) who is responsible in a 
military sense for the care and preservation of defences and fortifications. 
In purely a civil sense the executive engineer, if he thought necessary, 
would budget for the repairs of any defences under Hs charge j this 
would he sanctioned by tbe superintending engineer, and the work 
executed without any particular reference to the military authorities. 

The geneml has to eommunioale with an officer of the publio worljs 
department, often a oivil engineer. 


The superintending engineer of the comtaand has to send in an 
annual report on the state of all forts within the limits of the same. 
Ho is responsible they are kept in repair, hut not for defects in design 
or principle. ■ 

I do not know ; hut no officer can he said to he so ro^onsallle if the 
Government allows no regular annual sum for maintenance of existing 
works. , 

The senior royal engineer officer in a district should he_ charged 
with the duty of submitting, in conjunction with tbe senior royal 
arfillei’y officer in that district, an annual statement of the fortification 
requirements of his district, as well as with the duty of executing such 
works of maiutcnauco, &c. 

The officer commanding the fort is i-o^onsihle to tho general. But 
the executive engineer in charge is distinotly responsible to the Gov- 
ornraent in the matter. His responsibility iu.respeot to all works and 
buildings in his charge has nlw.ays been generally declared (see, for 
example. Public AVorlcs Code, ccliliou 1870, Chapter III, iii, pp)> and in 
respect to forts was specially enforced by an order in the Military llo- 
pavtment, No. 110 of Sfcli January 1877, Avhicli called for a yearly report 
on their condition. ^ t i* 

Draft rules for Hic annual inspection oC forts, whicb will place this 
matter on a very clear fooling, are now under consideration of Govern- 
ment in the IVTifitnyy Department. 

Under the present system, the executive engineer in charge, who may 
bc a civilian or a Native, is tbe officer immediately responsible for the 
eare and preservation of defences. 

The chief engineer is responsible for all buildings in the pro^dnee, 
and the execnliv'c engineer takes the orders of the general; but no 
special attention is directed by executive engineers in military works to 
the condition of defences, excepting in the cases of such forts as Fort 
illiam, Alialiabad, Gwalior, Agra, Dellii, Jjaliore, S:e. 

X am not in position to say. Tlicre are, I believe, tjarrtson muffineers 
at Fort ‘Wiiiinin and Allahabad. 1 suspect that the defences arc io most 
other places left to thcniselvos. At Delhi some years ago when 1 was 
serving there, the garrison engineer was a civilian. 
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66. Please give yonr views as to the system trader which ptirely military works 
(barracks and defences), instruction to the army in military engineering, telegraphy, 
signalUng, &c., should be conducted, it being understood that it is impossible to keep 
up. an excessive staff of engineer officers employed on minor duties, while at the same 
time it is -necessary to provide for the requirements of war. 


lipntenaiit-Gcneral C. W.Hut- In the answers givtai to many o{ the preceding questions, my views 
cbinson, a E., Inspeotoi-Geneial Jjj regard to several points connected with the constrnotion and inainten- 
o£ Mllitaty Woiks. - barracks, fortifications, military roads, and other works oSccting 

the wants of the troops in cantonments, have been expressed : but in re- 
plying to the present question, I will recapitulate and amplify these 
views. 

I would premise by explaining that in the following jxiragraphs I urge no radical change in the 
system now in force j nor indeed do I advance views entirely new or original : the scheme briefly 
sketched below is only the natural ontcome of the measures adopted in initiating the new system of 
military works in. 1871, and since continued in organizing the new branch then created ; and is indeed 
in its main features the ideal towards which those measures were always intentionally directed. 

It will be observed that what I deprec.atc is any fundamental change of system, or any retrograde 
movement towards lessening the military character of the agency for carrying out public works con- 
nected with the ai-my ; and that what I recommend is an advance along the lines hitherto followed in 
developing the military works branch. 

I. The duty of designing, construeting and maintaining all barrack buildings, all fortifications, 
military lines of eommunications, cantonment water-works, barrack furniture, and other public woi-ks 
connected with the accommodation, &c., of traops to he enti-usted to a military works branch of the 
public works department. 

II. This branch being concerned only with the requirements of the army, to he distinct from the 
other civil branches of the public worlcs department engaged on railways, canals, civil buildings and 
works of a provincial and local character ; and although a branch of the public works department, 
to oary on its duties under tke orders of the Commander-in-Chicf and the military department. 

III. Its members to be military men, as far as possible belonging to the corps of royal engineers 
or of sappers and miners ; all the members of the superior (engineer) grades to be royal engineer officers. 
One important object of this restriction being to supply a more extended field for the employment of 
officers and men of the T 03 'al engineer corps in India undei‘ a proper military organization. 

IV. The relative rank, pay, leave rules, &e., of the members of the military works branch to he 
exactly similar to those obtaining in other branches of the public works department j but in view to 
maintaining its distinct military oharaoter, the names of the several grades to be as follows : — 

Commanding royal engineer, corresponding to superintending engineer. 

Garrison engineer, corresponding to executive engineer. 

Assistant garrison engineer, corresponding to assistant engineer. 

The head of the branch to bo designated, as at present, “ Inspector-General of Militaiy "Works." 

The duties and location of these officers will he noted below. 

V. The budget allotment assigned by the Supreme Government for military works during 
the year to ho placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief to be expended on Soni7 military 
works, within the sanctioned scale of accommodation for troops, and on buildings and works on approved 
standard designs, it being understood that the budget once framed and approved by the Government 
in the military department cannot be departed from without Government sanction, except within the 
limits permitted by the existing department public works rules in regard to " reappropriations. " 

VI. The distribution of this allotment to he effected under the arrangements now in force, except 
that the communication between the inspector-general of military works and the Commander-in- 
Chief-and his other superior staff officers should he more direct in regard to the criticizing of the local 
cantonment committee reports, the selection of the works for insertion in the budget, and the propor- 
tionate allotment of funds. 

VII. The budget once framed and approved by the Commander-in-Chief and by Government, 
the actual execution of the works to be carried out, as at present, under the direction of the inspector- 
general and in accordance with the usual department public works rnlcs. 

Vm. The organization of the staff of the military hramffi (being as above noted of a military 
ebaracter) to be more assimilated to tliat of tbe somewhat similar royal engineer department in 
Bngland. 

In England the head of the corps and of tljp engineer department is an officer of royal engineers 
designated " Inspector-General of Eortifioations and Director of Works." 

He is assisted at head-quarters by ten' officers, vis ., — 

(1) A deputy adjutant-general in charge of the military discipline and duties of all royal 

engineer officers and men in the country. 

(2) A deputy assistant adjutant-general. 

(8) A deputy director of works for fortifications. 

(4) Assistant do. do. 

(6) Depiitj' director of works for barracks. 

(6) Assistant do. do. 

(7) do. do. do. 

(8) Inspector of sub-marine mining defences. 

(0) Assistant do. do. 

(lO) Aide-de-camp to inspector general. 

IX. As mj- propos'als are intended not morelj' to avoid any increase of establishments over those 
hitherto prevailing, but under present financial difficulties to' effect a reduction to the limits recently 
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imposed, tlie head-qnartci's stni£ for Indian military worts, to correspond witli tliat above qnotcd, 
would be very mncb smaller and would stand as follows : — 

The InsjiecfoT-General of Military Works to have the direction of both barracks and fortifica- 
tions, and to be the recognized mUltaiy head of the corps of royal engineers in the Bengal Presi- 
dency. To be aided at head-quarters by one of the authorized superintending engineers of the 
military works branoh who should combine the duties of — 

1. («) Deputy ASjuiant General for the charge of all questions of establishment, promotion, military 
and departmental, military discipline, and personal questions affecting ollicers and men of royal 
engineers in India. 

(b) And those of Deputy Director of Fortifications, having charge of all questions relating to 
existing or proposed fortified posts in India, discharging the duties now exercised by the vice-president 
of the defence committee. 

2. Assistant Director of Fortifications, exercising the duties of the present secretary of the defence 
committee, and giving help in both the above-mentioned branches of work. 

3 & 4. Tioo Assistant Directors for Darracks and acting ns general assistants to the inspector- 
general of military works. 

All the appointments above detailed (excepting only that of deputy adjutant-general of royal 
engineers) are in existence, though under different designations, and in some instances on a somewhat 
different footing ; but the creation of these appointments involves no excess cither in the number or 
the salaries of ofiicers as provided in the reduced soales of establishment. 

X. On the homo establishments the officers (colonels and lieutenant-colonels) holding appoint- 
ments corresponding" to the superintending engineers of the military works branoh am 
designated commanding royal engineers. The number of such charges in the United Kingdom is 
sixteen. The most complete arrangement, theoretically, would be to attach a commanding i*oyal 
engineer to the staff of every general commanding a division or a district, and to make his charge 
over barracks, fortifications, &o., coterminous _ with the general’s division or district ; but at present 
the reduced scale of Indian public worlcs establishments will allow of only four for the stations under 
charge of the inspector-general of military works. 

These officers it is proposed to designate co mm anding royal engineers. Bach commanding royal 
engineer will perform the duties of a public works department superintending engineer in regard to 
all military public works in his command ; he will be a member of the staff of the general of the 
division to which he is attached, and will be his professional (engineer) adviser. lie will command 
all the royal engineer officers and men in the division, and be responsible for their disoiplinc, their 
posting, their employment, and their proper instruction ; he will inspect all military buildings and 
forts within the division, acquire a knowledge of the topography and resources of the country within 
those limits, and be responsible that tlie plans of cantonments, forts, &c., are periodioally eorrooted 
and are in safe custody. 

XI. The actual execution of works, the construction of barracks, military roads, foriified^posts, 
cantonment water-supply channels, and other military workB,_ and the responsibility for their proper 
maintenance will be intrusted to royal engineer officers having the grade and pay of executive 
engineers of the public works department. These officers to have as a distinctive appellation the 
title of garrison engineers. Their duties (as well as their emoluments) will bo as now those 
prescribed for executive engineers of the Public Works Departments, but they will belong also to the 
military staff of the cantonment in which their duties lie, and will be the professional (military 
engineer) advisors of the officer commanding in their stations or districts. 

They will be under the command of the commanding royal engineer of the division, and will be 
assisted by subalterns of the royal engineers, designated assistant garrison engineers, and having the 
rank and pay of assistant engiueers in the public Works department. 

XII. Thus the complete military works branch establishment of the Bengal presidency will 
consist, in its suiierior grades, of an inspector-general with his own head-quarters staff of commanding 
royal engineers on the staff of generals commanding divisions, of garrison engineers in charge of 
cantonments, forts, &c., and of assistant garrison engineers in charge of minor stations, parts of 
cantonments or special works under the control of the garrison engineers ; all these being officers of 
royal engineers, and all being attached to the militaiy staff of the division, districts, stations or_ forts 
within which they are employed ; all being bound to keep up their knowledge of drill and of mUitaiy 
science and matters generally. 

Xm. To this military works branch all officers of royal engi neers on first arriving in India 
will be posted, being placed under the orders of a eonamanding royal engineer at the head-quarters of 
a division, to learn the native languages, the procedure of the department, and the nature of the duties 
of a royal engineer offieer in India. Until an officer so posted to the military works branch is 
reported competent for regimental or departmental duty, he will draw only regimental pay. IVhen bo 
has passed the required tests, ho can elect to join the corps of sappers and miners, the military works 
or some other branoh of the public works or other department, as vacancies may arise or employment 
can be found for him. 

XIV. _ The upper subordinate eslabliehmcnt of the military works branch to be composed, as 
fiar as possible, of non-commissioned officers and privates of royal engineers or of other regiments, 
after a course of instruction in the Koorkco College. 

Their position, pay, and duties to be generally as prescribed for upper subordinates of the public 
works department. 

. . XV. The_ lower subordinate establishment of the military works branch cannot have so 
distinctly a niilitary character as the engineer or upper subordinate establishments. But, as far ns is 
practicable, Kativo soldiers who have passed through the Hoorkee College course as military sub- 
ovcraecrs will bo employed. Should" also the reserve system bo adopted for the Native army, some 
of the sapper reserve men who were originally recruited from the skilled nrtizan classes, and who 
pns-e*.sed the noetssaryquaHfications for employment as sub-overseers, suli-surv'eyors, or head artificers, 
'■onM be profitably utilized in such c.apacitics in the lower subordinate establishments of the military 
■works blanch. 
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X^^. It will be observed that in a pi-cceding paragrapb (No. IX, 1 h, IX a) it is proposed that 
the duty of preparing projects for new fortifications and for remodelling existing forts, of inspecting 
Eucb works, and in fine of considering all questions connected witb tbeir defences and armaments sbonld 
be entrusted to two otficers designated a deputy director and assistant director of fortifications, at 
tbe head-quarters ofilce and under the orders of the inspector-general of military works. Such works 
manifestly form a portion of the charge of the iuspcetor-general precisely as do barracks, water-supply 
schemes, military roads, &e. But having regard to the.ehanges that have, lately taken jdace in the 
sciences of fortification and gunnery, and the advances that these sciences are now making, this par- 
ticular department of military works requires a special agency j and consequently it is proposed to set 
apart a portion of the establishment under the order's of the inspector-general expressly to this line of 
duty ; and the smallest possible agency is the one proposed : an agency which could be at need, and at 
the discretion of the inspector-general of military works, supplemented by the addition of one, two 
or more royal engineer subaltern officers to assist in drawing the designs. 

At present the -vice-president and the secretary of the defence committee discharge the duties 
assigned to the deputy and assistant director of works for fortifications ; and if, under the pressure 
of financial difficulties, that committee, as at present eonstitrrted, shorrld cease to exist, the records 
plans, models, &o., coUeeted by the corrmrittM could be kept intaet, and the work, as far as possible, 
continued in the head-quarters ofiree of the inspector-general. 

The advantages enjoyed by the existhrg committee of consultations on defence schemes by a 
mixed body of officers, naval, royal artillery, royal engineers, ordnanee, quarter-master general's 
department, &e., need hot be lost under the new arrangement, as an ex-officio committee costino- 
nothing to Government, and meeting only on rare occasions, and when the members were in the 
ordinary course of duty present at head-quarters could be formed for the preliminary consideration 
of important projects, or for the final criticism of these projects when elaborated in the inspector, 
general's office. Such an ex-officio committee would consist of the Commnnder-in-Chicf as President 
with the inspcctors-general of military worlrs, of ordnance, and of artillery, the adjntaut-general, 
quarter-master general, and consulting naval officer to Government as members, the cases being pre- 
pared and- laid before them by the deputy and assistant directors of fortification. 

XVII. The preceding paragraphs explain my views as to the system under which purely military 
works, barracks, and defences should be conducted ; and on these subjects, with which my official duties 
arc directly and intimately connected, I have felt warranted in expressing my views confidently and at 
some length. 

XVIII. In regard however to the question of instruction of the army in military engineering, tele- 
graphy, and signalling, as this work does not appear to me to fall within the province of , the mUilnry 
works branch, I do not feel justified in offering a decided opinion. " ^ 

Judging, however, from the analogy of English practice, this duty would seem to me to pertain to 
the establishment at the head-quarters of the corps of sappers and miners, where instruction in these 
subjects forms a part of the regular training of the men of the corps, and where officers are specially 
appointed to the duty of inslruotors in these branches of engineering. ^ 

At Roorkec facilities rast for the execution of sapping and mining, bridge-making and pontoon- 
ing, telegraphy and signalling in the presence of the necessary plant and motorial, of officers specially 
qualified and detailed for the duty of instructing, and in the presence of a laro'e body of soldiers 
trained to these particular classes of work. “ 

As it has been the custom at Chatham to send officers and detachments from line roiriments to 
share in field work training, and to take part in siege operations, so ati Boorkee officers and detach- 
ments from regiments in cantonments at no gi-eat distance from that station could he sent into camp 
there during the cold weather to join the sappers in all desoriptions of field engineering operations 
pontooning, signalling, &o., and on rotarn to their cantonments the officers and non-commissioned 
officers should be able to take the place of instructors to the rest of the men of their own rewiments 
In regard to sign.alling officers, classes could also be formed at some hill station during the hot” season" 
as has been done on former occasions, to learn signalling under the teaching of a qualified officer of 
T<yal engineers detailed for this duty from the head-quarters of the corps of sappers and minere. 

3Iajor*6eneral F. Maansoll, 

C.B., B.S. 


^is embraces rather a wide scope. I think that barracks should 
not be constructed without some reference to military position, hut I 
believe that the details of construction, repairs, &o., is well and carofnllv 
arranged for, and earned out by the public works depai-tment : .-md I 
hardly think myself oompcieiit to attempt (without time to consider the 
beanngs ot the case) to sketch out any new system as better- 

In the matter of instruction to the army in military engineering, 
telegraphy signalhng, &c., I have somewhat more cxiioricnee. 

In military engineering there is ahsolntely no instruction : vide 
ainswcv to question Gl. I would, make ouc lousiness or lUis 

In telegraphy and signalling some instraction does go on, but not so 
systematically as it should for military efficiency. For the training in 
tolcgraido > I thmk that there should he' a minimum number of men kept 
up_ to tho_ also a iniuimiun employed in civil offices, the others 

being required to keep up their praetiee ; also that certificates should he 

-given, and the men not employ^, hut who have certifioates, should ho 

required to test their .itness and to practice. Two classes of eertificates 

should hegivcn— one for mere signalling, and the other for tho.so Jit to 

haic cliara e of an office. I submitted this to the director general of civil 
f Ckgraplis .about August last year, hut he did not agree with me. I con- 
sider the breakdown as to number of men wanting during the campaion 
was duo to want of system in this matter. Pol- army" signaUipS U.“ 

cx.stmg.aiTangcments admit of some improvement in deiaiS. I ^onst 

del that a aerj material addition of system and time for training alone 
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Tvill render this department thoronghly efficient. Ifo men are of use 
in a telegraph office, civil or military, ndthont a thorough traimno- and 
avhen deficienoy exists in this in any men -who have to he emploved 
they have then and thcro to he ground dorm to it, being useless for some 
time. The same for yisnal or ai-my signalling. Some instances occur of 
regiments working very well; hut it must always be very well, consider- 
ing these men want the training necessary to efficiency, and time as in 
telegrajdiy’-j is sxmnt in training tliem at the very time when it can lo.ast 
be spared. 

The practical Americans appreciating this maintain corps and utilize 
it to keep up communication for certain departments of State business • 
and this constant training keeps them up to the mark, I do not suo-- 
gest the foi-mation of such a corps, but I think that a responsible offie'er 
shoidd exercise a persona) inspection of the sj-stem, and that there should 
bo a sj'.stcm of training the men of each ■ division together. Also fixed 
rules for work in the field, similar to those for military field telegraph 
offices ; indeed, I think the system of visual should be intimatelv^ con- 
nected with the field telegraph. 

Mujor-GenDTalA. Fraser,B.i. Purely military works, such as barracks, defences, &c., shonld be 

carried out by the military works branch of the public works depart- 
ment ; but this branch should be reorganized. It should be a military 
service composed entirely of military engineers ; the subordinates with it 
to be all soldiers, trained at the military engineering school. The officers 
should be classed as commanding engineers,^ engineers, and' assistant engineers, with suitable staff 
salaries, working up to an inspector-general in the military department. .Tire pay should be regulated 
by what they would get in the field, and should have no reference to the amounts hitherto paid in the 
public works department. It should be a purely mifitary service, involving no addition or subtraction 
of pay while -on field service. Instruction to the army' in military engineering, telegraphy, signalling, 
&e., should be conducted by the school of military engineering established at the sapper head-quarters. 

Additional remarhs hg JlATon-GENEKAi. A. Feaser, B..E. 

The remarks with inference to questions 35 to 44. inclusive apply to a greater or less extent to the 
whole of the army. It mUj' not be advisable, even with our improved communications and appliances, 
to reduce the total of European troops in the employ of the Government of India ; but I imagine the 
organization of the Indian army as regards its British-born troops must_ always follow that of the 
English army; and a vast saving of expense and increase of efficiency^ might be obtained by 
maintaining our reserves of European troops in England instead of in India. We have now rather 
over 64,000 English troops in this country; and taking the strength in round numbers at 00,000, 

I would maintain only 40,000 in India. Of these, 20,000 might be located in the hills in the 
summer; and in the winter parties of these inight be marched to the _ plains for oamps_ of cxeroiso 
or practice in field evolutions, carrying out relief as between the hills and the plains at the 
same time, and 20,000 should be distributed at the various centres and strategic points over the 
country. For the remaining 20,000 I would simply increase the standing army in England by 
that number of men, and station them at home ; their cost, at English rates, to be defrayed by the 
Indian Government, on the understanding that tlieir services should be at the entire disposal of 
this Government, whenever they were required. As artillery and cavalry cannot be quartered in the 
hills, I would give a larger proportion of these arms at home tlian of infantry. The relief of the 
Indian service would rather depend on the terms of serv'ice of the troops; but my own view is that the 
service should involve five years in India in the hills and five years in the plains, with an inttr-relief 
every second or third year. 

On the ocomTcncc of political disturbance, whether in Europe or in Asia, this body of 20,000 men 
could within a week or two be landed in Egypt or Cyprus, where they would gu.ard our communic.a- 
tions and be in readiness for any emergency until the British Government should be in a position to 
replace them by other troops, when they would, if required, move on to India. Owing to the groat 
and increasing extent of our railway communications, and our consequent power of rapid concentra- 
tio'n, we can do more now with one regiment than could be done in the old daj'S with three ; and 
with 20,000 men in the plains we could, if the cantonments wore judiciously selected, with reference to 
our sea base, our internal communications, and oiir frontier reqiiireraents,_ maintain a firm grasp on the 
country ; while we should have 20,000 men in the hiUs, who would be quite free to move at any time 
on any threatened point, and the 20,000 in England could be moved cither to Kurrachee, Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, or Ilangoon to strengthen our base. 

The gain by this arrangement in money, though very large, would not be the only advantage. 
Improvement in the health of the troops and diminished mortality would be a result to be confidently 
looked for ; and the advantage of having a large body of men ready at a momentis notice to occupy 
Egypt would, while in no way weakening our position in Asia, immensely- strengthen it with reference 
to European complications. The improvements in communications between England and India orid 
the magnificent sea transport service owned by this Government, have now rendered this plan perfectly 
feasible ; and I have no hesitation in advocating it, more especially .as it is quite as important to be 
certain of security to our communication with England as it is to hold our frontier intact, or secure 
ourselves from internal rchcllion. 

For the Native army I would introduce the reserve system in the same way that I have already 
recommended for tho sappers ; bnt the acliv'o reserve of the regular army should he employed on the 
ordinary police duties of the country, the second or veteran reserve taking their place when tho active 
reserve is called out for service or required for training. But tho Native army cannot he reduced below 
tho numbers required for protection of our frontier, and to carry on tile regular guard .and escort duties 
required in lime of peace, witlioiit undue strain on Ibe men. It is a waste of power, life, and money to 
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employ Europctm soldiers on these latter duties when Natives can he got, and the strength o£ the 
portion of the Native army to bo present at all times with the colors should be fixed with reference to 
these requirements. 

I must apologize for these sketchy answers to the important questions which have been put to me 
by the Army Organization Commission j but I only recoivcd the paper of questions on the 2Sii August, 
and ray time is too much occupied to enable me to go into these matters so fully as 1 could have wish- 
ed before the 3rd September. At the same time the above modes of reducing the cost of onr army 
have long been in my mind, while I have considered for the last ten years that, with our arsenals and 
strategical centres in the plains secure, and with bodies of Europeans in healthy condition in the hills 
and at home, movable at pleasure to any threatened points, wo should he stronger than we should he 
with a larger body of troops, distributed as at present in open cantonments not protected with forts all 
over the country in comparatively unhealthy localities. 

Moreover, I am clearly of opinion that any large disruption of present organization will he, as it is 
apparently proving to be at home, very uncertain in its results ; and though it may he considered by 
some that it is not desirable to have the police composed of the same body as the troops, yet I think 
it possible that the police would become a safer body than they are now if they had this reserved 
connection with the army, with prospects of case in the second reserve, and of pension ; while 
the economy both in the military and civil departments will he manifest. The Government would 
not, moreover, have to fear an idle body in almost the prime of life loafing about the bazaars with little 
pay and nothing to do hut to seek mischief in concert with neighbouring regiments. The civil depart- 
ment should he bound to take a military reserve man as a policeman, paying the difference between the 
army retaining-fee and the ordinary pay of the police of the district, while the reserve soldier should 
he bound to serve in the police if required as a condition of his enlistment. This system might he open, 
to the objection that in case of hostilities the first reserve men might he called out for active service at 
the time when police might be more than ever necessary, while the second reserve would he less effi- 
cient than those called to the front j hnt it would be probable in such a case that only a small part of 
the country would he affected, and active employment for the reserves seems to me safer than an idle 
body of men. 

Finally, I would add that in suggesting the proportion of one-third of the British infantry in the 
hills, one-third in the plains, and one-third at home, I only put do\vn what I think on imperfect 
data would be about proper. But there is no reason why the troops at home should not he reduced to 
one-sixth with the colors and one-sixth in reserve, provided the one-sixth, or say 10,000 men, would 
he sufficient for purposes of relief in time of peace. 

Colonel H.N. D, Prendergnst, Should he conducted by engineer officers. They should not he 
a.®.. Commandant ‘'Queen’s Own” called on to repair barracks ; but fortifications should bo touched by no 
Sappets and Minois, juadras. ^ 

An engineer officer of rank of brigadier-general should he appointed 
as inspector of instruetion in military engineering ; and he should 
regulate the instruction of troops in military engmeeriug throughout 
the country. But officers commauding regiments, assisted when convenient by garrison instructors 
and engineer ofilcers, should instruct their own men under the guidance and inspection of the 
inspector-general. 

The iospector-gcneral should he an officer in the confidence of the Commander-in-Chief, and should 
he possessed of tact and common sense. The course of engineermg should vary at different stations ; 
the conditions being very different at Ali Musjid from those at Ihayetmyo, for instance. 

I would advocate central schools of tdegraphy and military signalling. The school for military 
signalling at Bangalore is an excellent model. It is managed by an officer of the Madras' infantry of 
exceptional merit (Major Beghie), who has devoted time and talent to the improvement of the system 
and instruments. Consequently the system and instruments used at Bangalore in 1873 are being 
gradually introduced into the system adopted at the Horse Guards. I would advocate a similar 
central school of telegraphy under another officer at Bangalore for the Madras- presidency, at which 
officers and men could be taught the construction of telegraph lines and the practice of telegraphy. 
Passed signallers could he kept in practice by short lines at military cantonments; for instance, to 
eonneot the fractions of Secunderabad, the head-quarters of regiments at Madras, the Mount, 
Poonomallee, and Pnlaveram. Soldier-signallers might he employed on State railways. The inspector- 
general m^ht report on the centres of instruction in telegraphy and army-signalling amongst other 
duties, and, if necessary, on the classes of garrison instruction and fortifications. 

Barracks and defences should, in my opinion, be conducted as at pre- 
sent by officers of the public works department under Government; 
in the case of defences, special military engineers being selected for the 
duty. I understand that instruction to the army in telegraphy and 
signalling is now imparted by an engineer officer specially appointed for 
the purpose ; and I would advocate the appointment of a special engineer 
officer as instructor of field-works under the officer commanding the 
sappers and miners. 

The existing qrstem in India under which roy-al engineer officers 
and uon-eoramisaioned officers are employed on public works generally in 
time of peace would provide an efficient means of imparting practical 
instruction to the army in the construction of barracks, defences, hut- 
ting troops, opening out roads, buildings, bridges, surveying, &c., &o., 
if working parties of officers and soldiers were habitually detailed for 
this purpose in eveiy military cantonment. To employ royal engineers in 
trying to instil theoretical instruction into the ordinaiy soldier would be 
a waste of time and money. Even good men so taught would find them- 
selves, when in the field, at a loss how to put into practice what they 
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hadleamt in theory. Of tlic tvfo metliods — -practical or theoretical in- 
struction — ^the former is undoubtedly -the most economical to the State 
as employing the minimum number of oflBcers requisitCj making use of 
their services to the utmost, and at the same time, besides rendering the 
men practical -workers, utilizing their labor on the public service. TIic 
more practical officers and men can become in time of peace, the more 
efficient and useful will they be found in time of war j while the royal 
engineer, in exorcising the civil side of his profession during peace, 
himself improves in practical knowledge, and gains an aptitude and 
readiness in organizing large bodies of laborers, collecting materials, and 
executing works on a large scale which can bo turned to good account 
when required in time of war. I have heard it said that officers and men 
so trained may become too independent and addieted to criticize the orders 
of a military superior. As a rule, it will be found that, whereas an ig.. 
nonmt man will obey orders mechanically and without caring to reason 
on its use, the educated man will equally obey orders from a strong 
sense of his military duty, and at the same time does so intelligently and 
■with some appreciation of its purport. lie takes a pride in his military 
profession, and knows well the fundamental rule of obedience to 
orders. 

Of course, if a military superior should in any technical matter 
give orders or act on his own judgment without previously consulting 
others possessing special Icnowledge, niistakes may sometimes oeoiu-, and 
inconvenience of the kind objected to may arise. But this will rarely 
happen. To give up the practical training and improvement of officers 
and soldiers for the sake of maintaining a blind obedience to orders 
would he a very narrow view of the subject. 

laentenant-Colonel A. Al.Imng, Milits^ public works {e.ff., barrack building, fortifications, military 

B,E. roads, drainage, and water-supply of cantonments, andlsupply of barrack 

furniture) should be executed, as now, by a special branch of the public 
•works department termed a military works branch." 

The following changes, however, should he introduced : — 

This special branch, though remaining an integral part of the public works department, subject 
to the same rules as regards procedure, general promotion, 3?*^, (so that interchanges between 
it and other branches of the department ptffilio works would be feasible), should ho composed almost 
eutirely of military men (a few civilians for special duties, which would not bring them into contact 
•with the troops being retained if thought desirable) . It should bo attached to the militaiy depart- 
ment of Government, as its duties pertain almost exclusively to the army and its requirements. 

Its organization should he more military than at present, its members forming part of the military 
staS of di-visions and cantonments. 

Its head would be the inspector-general of military works, who would he a member of the 
staff of the Commander-in-Chief and his ad-viser in all matters concerned with accommodation for 
troops, fortifications, &c. 

As a head-quarters staff for the inspector-general, would he officers discharging the duties of 
deputy and assistant directors of fortifications, deputy and assistant directors for barracks, deputy and 
assistant adjutant-general, and personal assistants or aides-de-camp. _ 

In Bngland the inspector-general is aided by ten officers in position corresponding to Ibose above 
noted. _ ... 

It would be possible with the reduced scale of public works department establishments in India to 
have the following head-quarters staff : — 

(1) Deputy director of fortifications and deputy adjutant-general, royal engineers. 

(2) Assistant deputy director of fortificationB, and assistant deputy adjutant-general, royal 

engineers. 

(3) Assistant directors for barracks. 

(4) Personal assistant to inspector-general. 

This sta-ff would entail no increase on the present (reduced) scale of ostahlisliment. _ 

Tlie control of all military works as above defined in the several military divisions would bo 
vested in commanding royal engineers (at present styled superintending engineers) . 

There should he a commanding royal engineer on the staif of every ^neral commanding ^ 
division or district. But the reduced scale will not allow of this arrangement in its entirety ; and in 
some cases the chaige of commanding royal engineers ivill extend over the commands of two 
generals. 

The commanding royal engineer will discharge as at present all the duties of a department 
public works superintending engineer. He will be a member of tbe general’s staff, and bo bis advisor 
in matters of military engineering. Ho -will command all royal engineer officers and men in his 
command ; arrange for the employment and instruction of royal engineer suhaltcrns posted to his 
command on arrival in India. He -n'ill be specially responsible for the defences of all forts in liis com- 
mand, and for the custody and correctness of the plans of these forts. He -will keep up his knotvlcdgc 
of drill and military matters generally by occasional attendance at parades and camps of exercise. 

Garrison engineers. — ^Thc actual execution of all military works will be in the charge of royal engineer 
officers of the grade of executive engineers, who, to mark more clearly in the department public works the 
distinction between military and civil executive engineers, should be styled garrison engineers. 

Tlie garrison engineer will bo a member of tbe military staff of the cantonment in rvhith are Ins 
hoad-qiiartcrs, and will occasionally attend military parades and camps of exercise, and will thus keep 
up his knowledge of drill and all military matters. He will carry on his engineering works under the 
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rules of the public ■worts department and under the orders of the commanding' rojal engineers of 
bis military command. 

Assittant garrison engineers. — ^In charge of sub-divisions of cantonments, of forts, roads, &o. ; will 
be employed as assistants to the garrison engineer, who will be royal engineer subaltern, having the 
rank and pay of assistant engineer, and discharging their duties under the department public works 
rules for this grade. 

Sogal engineer subalterns [attached) . — All subalterns of royal engineers on landing in India will 
be in the first instance attaened to the military works branch to learn the languages, departmental 
procedure, &c. While so attached, they will be under the orders of the commanding royal engineer 
of the military command in which they are stationed, and will he available for such duties as maybe 
required from them by the commanding royal engineer or the inspector-general of military works. 

The upper and lower subordinate grades ■will be, as now, a part of the public works department 
establishment, and subject to the same rules as regards duties, pay, and promotions ; but they will be, 
as far as possible, composed of military men, European and Native. If the reserve system he adopted 
for the sappers and miners, a field of employment for duly qualified men of the sapper reserve will he 
found in the ranks of the lower subordinate establishment. 

All questions connected with fortifications pertain to the office of the inspector-general of 
military works, as much as do those dealing with barracks, military roads, drainage and water-supply 
of cantonments, harraeks, fittings and furniture, &e. 

The construction of new, and improvement and maintenance of existing, forts, ha^tteries, maga- 
zines, gun emplacements, and all details of defences, are carried out by the officers of the military 
works branch. 

Xiately, however, all cases connected ■with the above classes of work have been referred to a defence 
committee, with the ■view of ensuring their consideration as part of one comprehensive scheme, 
and as based on one uniform rystem, by a body of officers, who, owing to their special and continuous 
application to this particular branch of military science, might be expected to be experts in it, to a 
degree unattainable by officers engaged in a mmtiplioity of other duties. 

As, however, this defence committee, as at present constituted, will he dissolved on the 31st 
December next, the agency for this work must be reorganized, as the work itself to a greater or less 
extent must always form part of the duties of the military works branch. 

The most obvious and least expensive mode of eSeoting this reorganization ■will be to assign 
the charge of elaborating new designs, criticizing and correcting the estima^tes of local officers, prepar- 
ing and iBBuing type plans, and keeping the records and models of the present eoromittee, the plans 
of forts, throughout the country, &c., to certain members of the central stafi of the inspector- 
general’s office. 

Assimilating the Indian to the English system, these officers would ffischarge the duties of 
deputy and assistant directors of works for fortifications, and would he not in addition to, but part 
of, the rSJuced sanctioned scale of military works establishment. Thus their appointment would 
cause no extra cost to Government, and they could he employed on other duties of the cen^tral office 
of the military works btanoh as might be required. The advantage, however, of devoting one or 
two officers continuously to this speoim. line of work, and thus securing for it the services of really 
qualified experts, would he as well secured as under the present system. 

A standing defence commission, composed solely of en-officio members, and thus costing nothing 
to Government, might be appointed to meet at rare intervals for the initiation of new schemes, 
or for considering projects under preparation or completed. These schemes and projects would be 
presented to the commission by the special officers above named, and would be by them worked out 
under the orders of the inspector-general of military works. If (as proposed) all royal engineer 
subalterns landing in India be in the first instance posted to the military works branch, officers for 
drawing all plans connected with these projects would be available when and to the extent required, 
and could he so employed ■without extra cost to Government. 

The Defence Commission might be composed of the Gommander-in-Chief as president, and the 
inspeotors-general of military works, ordnance, and artillery, the consulting naval officer to Govern- 
ment, the adjutant-general, and quarter-master-general as members. 

This system should ensure the consideration of all matters of defence by ■the senior officers of all 
branches of the service concerned with such qucslaons, and at no extra cost to Government. 

The duty of instructing the officers and men of the line in military engineering should devolve 
on officers attached to the head-quarters of sappers and miners, as stated in answer to question 01, 
The regular departmental duties of the military works branch, especially on the reduced scale of 
establishment, would he too heavy to enable them to devote more than a very small amount of 
atteu^tion ■to this work; for which, moreover, much greater facilities exist at l^orkee, Kirkce, and 
Bangalore. 

Iiieutonant-Colonel J. Hills, It would tend, I believe, to make the public works department 
B.X., Commmding Bombay Sap. jxjore popular among military engineers were the purely military centres 
peis and ilmBts. placed under them in a more military manner than they are at present, 

and somewhat similar to the home B 3 -stem. I have no means of calculat- 
ing the cost of such an arrangement j but it appears that were the 
ranks of the officers, royal engineers, properly regulated, and military 
foremen of works in place of assistant engineers at small stations, the cost would not be more than 
at present. But whatever is done, I am strongly of opinion that any g-stem which leaves the general 
officer absolutely without au adruser in military engineering matters is wrong. India is the only 
country in the world where such a state of affairs exists. 

As stated before, I do not think it profitable or advisable to instruct the army generally in military 
engineering, only a portion, see paragraph (i), question 61, from forty to sixty in each regiment; 
but I do consider it absolutely necessary to accustom each soldier to the use of the pick and the shovel 
no more no less. 
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In tclegrapTi and eignaTling teacliing, 1 am in nnison, as far as I can ascertain, ^Y^th all officere who 
hare had experience in the subject, in considering that the regimental system of signalling and 
telegraphy ■will never he a practical success ; and I would prefer to see the American system of a corps 
of trained and constantly practised signallers kept up. The present system is cheaper possihlj', ns no 
signaller receives any pay (which is of itself an anomaly contrary to all political economy and hope 
of happy result) ; but it cannot be but viewed as a makesshift unsatisfactory, and ono by winch uni- 
formity of action cannot be obtained, "Were a body of telegraphists and signallers kept up, say in 
telegraph troops, they might be utilized on State works, and might after a certain number of years’ 
service be passed into the civil branch of Government. 

These men would on service he a good reserve to fall hack upon, and obviate somewhat tlie 
objection, being trained soldiers, to the cmplo 3 rment of civilians in keeping np the line of telegraph, 
&c., near the front line of operations and within the radius of the theatre of war, which objection 
has been made so prominent in all continental armies, and even in our own in the Crimea. 

Moreover, by placing openings in the Government civil branches -within reach of the men of 
the sappers, a great inducement would be held out for a higher class of tradesmen’ entering the ranks 
than at present exists in this presidency, where labor is so highly paid. 


Xieatenant.Colonel'W. Hichens, 
Commanding Bojal Bn^neers, 
Sonihern j&fghnnistan Mold 
I’orce. 


This question is fully answered in my reply 01 ; and if my recom- 
mendation with regard to the carrying out of militaty works ho fol- 
lowed, the means of instruction to the army in military engineering, 
telegraiihy, and signalling will be at hand at the head-quarters for every 
division” 

In conclusion, I may remark that, with regard to the general consti- 
tution and organization of the royal engineers -in this country, I think 
no better model can be copied than that of the royal engineers at home. 
The duties and responsibilities of the commanding royal engineers, an 
ofScer on the staff of each division, am very clearly laid down in the 
Queen’s Regulations, section 5, paragraph 40 j and I fvould submit that 
any deviation from these regulations, framed, as I believe them to be, 
■with extraordinary wisdom, guided by the experience of the British army 
for a long series of years at home, in -the Colonies and in the Held, is 
likely to result, and in the ease of the royal engineers in my opinion 
has resulted, in confusion, extravagance, and inelliciency. 


Iiieut«nnnt.Colonel D. Limond, I consider the staff of the military works branch, public works de- 
® partment, should be placed under the orders of His Excellency the Com- 

mander-in-Chief. The officers would continue to perform the duties 
they at present carry ont, coupled with -those referred to in the reply to 
question Cl. I see no necessriy for any other change. ' 

Instruction in telegraphy and sigpialling, being of a gpccial character, 
should continue to be given as at present at Koorkee. 

Finally, in time of war, a subordinate engineering staff, indopondent 
of those non-commissioned officers attached to tlie sappers, is very neccs- 
saiy. Under such circumstances, men are detached from the various 
branches of the public works department. They should be furnished 
solely from the military works branch, and no man should in my opinion 
he peimitted to become the entire civilian — the characteristic of the 
great majority. 


I/icuten&nt-Colonel 
Burton, B.z. 


W. H. 


If the charge of works in military cantonments and forts_ in India 
is kept separate from all other works, and the number of superintending 
engineers is only say eight, the extent of country to be under the super- 
vision and control of a superintending engineer or a commanding royal 
engineers would be enormous,-**^ and such that his supervision and control 
over the works would be comparatively worthless. A commanding royal engineer’s charge in Eng- 
lauc^ fo^nstance, wordd be on an average such that he would be witlun So miles of any barrack or 
nork. ^o commauding royal engineer at Portsmouth has in his command all b.arracks and mili- 
tary r^ds aiffi buildings between Christ Chureh and Chichester and in the Isle of Wightj also the 
jariacks at Winchester. In India it would bo of course necessary, if only sixty royal engineers’ dis- 
tricts were maintained, to make each much larger. I would name the Oudli cantonments, civil build- 
l”^* roads as foiming a not too extousive-f range of duties for a commanding royal engineer in 


1 A®.®™-’ confine the duties of a commanding royal engineer to military works, pure and simple, 

IS objectionable on the following grounds:— ^ ^ ^ 

AVrj/.— -There will bo in many stations two or more Government engineers competing for labor 
and materials in the same market. 

,. There null be two or mote office establishments, foremen of works and groups of subor- 

bul^distimt local works, but more than fully occupied in travelling about to tlio s.iine 

, 11^° present local and pro-vincial system is maintained, whereby much ignorance of 

lini other parts of India prevails, that ignorance will be still further stereotyped; 

the expericueo our engineers obtain, the bolter -will be tbeir cflieieiicy. 

““possible to give adequate emplojTuent to a commanding royal engineer 
distoiice_ of his ordinary residence by ivitbbolding from his charge that of the 
P . works and of irrigation works other than irrigation rovenuo nusiness, 

Uie citCTit or Poslio-wor -h-ctc to In charge of, say, fire commanding royal cngtaccrs. 

t .w<>« ao/»K^Jre m'aS overage lOftOOO square mUcs. 
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‘By tlisir existiG^ in any districfe only one engineeving* autliority for a period, tlie re- 
sponsibility for the works done in that period will be clearly defiued under all circumstances. 

For the carrying out of the above proposals, and to summarize, I would propose to 

appoint— 

(a) An inspector-general of engineers, a general, royal engineers ; to hold office for five years, to 
be the sole medium of commimication between the Governor-General in Council and the local Gov- 
ernments on all engineering questions. This officer to be assisted by deputies, one for barracks (colonel, 
K.B.), fortifications (colonel or lieutenant-colonel, irrigation works (colonel or lieutenant- 

colonel, E..E. or C.E.), railway (colonel or lieutenant-colonel, R.E. or C.E.), provincial works 
(colonel or lieutenant-colonel, E.E. or C.E.). 

(i) A deputy adjutant-general (lieutenant-colonel, B..E.), royal engineers ; to maintain, under 
the orders of His Excellency the Commander-m-Chief, the proper performance of royal engineer duties 
in India roster, and so to abolish the system by which particular narrow duties and particular 
offices are left in the hands of particular officers during the major portion of their service. 

(c) An under-secretary to .Government for royal engineer department ; to exercise a similar 
control, under the orders of the inspector-general oi engineers of the civil engineers' services and 
roster of duties and stations. 

(it) A secretary to each local Govmiment and Administration ; to represent to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment works required, and its opinion of the manner in which works are executed within its jurisdic- 
tion. 

These officers (c) and (//) to be either royal engineers or civil engineers. If the former, a colo- 
nel or lieutenant-colonel ; if the latter, superintending engineers. 

(e) A commanding royal engineer or superintending engineer of each of sixty royal engineer 
districts (forty-five of former, fifteen of latter) . Finally, I think it a matter of regret that the amal- 
gamation of the royal engineers and of late Indian engineers was not carried out in IbGl, as it was 
originally proposed. To narrow or localize the experience of engineers is to limit the usefulness of 
their service. To extend their knowledge of how engineer works are carried on out of India and 
throughout India is to multiply the value of thrir services one hundredfold. 


Captain J. Dtmdaa, b.e. 


This question involves very different matters, which have indeed no 
necessary connection with each other in my opinion. The instruction 
of the army in telegraphy may best be carried out (as I believe is now 
done) by employing soldiers in civil telegraph offices in time of peace. 

Instruction in signalling might usually be given rcgimentally as 
soon as a knowled^ of the subject becomes common among officers, 
who might attend classes of instruction. 

As to military engineering, see answer 61 (5), 

The designing of defensive works is undoubtedly work which can 
only be done by a competent engineer. But there is no such special 
character in barrack works. Provided tliat cure is taken that the engi- 
neer in charge of all forts is a royal engineer, and not a civilian, it 
does not seem that there is anything in the construction or maintenance 
of military works which could not be entrusted to the public works 
department without any special regulation. Commanding officers, 
however, would probably prefer having a royal engineer in charge of 
their works, which moreover do not differ much from similar works in 
other parts of the world, and arc thus more easily taken charge of than 
other Indian public works by an officer whose service has not previously 
been in India. ' The present organization of the military works branch 
of the public works department is thus very convenient, while it is 
undoubtedly efficient. 


Captain "W. H. Fiorson. i{.r. 


The charge of purely military works (barracks and defences) is one 
of the legitimate duties of officers of royal engineers. The corps has 
been fixed at its present strength on this understanding, and not only 
(as implied in question No. 9) to provide officers for the sappei's and 
^ miners. The department of military works should bo removed from 

the immediate control of a civil department of Government and placed under the direction of the 
Commander-in-Chief, subject of course to the necessary financial restrictions. It should be officered 
entirely by royal engineers, and all young officers on first coming to India should be attached to it 
for the reasons given in my answer to question No. 9. In other respects the e^^tablishmcnt should bo 
refined at the scale to which.it has recently been reduced, which could not further be cut down 
without imperilling its efficiency. It would be advisable to alter the present title of superintend- 
ing engineer to that of commanding royal engineer, and to term the executive and assistant engin- 
eers, garrison and assistant garrison engineers. 

As already suggested (question No. 58), the iiwpector-general of military works would be the 
head of the corps in India, and his deputy would also exercise the functions of a dejiuty adjutant- 
general of royal engineers, assuming that an additional appointment of this nature could not be 
created. 

In reorganizing the military works branch, the opportunity should be taken of providing for a sys- 
tematic treatment of fortification questions in future, especially as there is much important work in 
this direction to be undertaken whenever the state of the finances w’ill permit, the defences of India 
having hitherto had little attention paid to them. 

It is casting no reflection on the professional attainments of artilleiy and engineer officers in gen- 
eral, to say that but few of them have the means or opportunity of becoming conversant with the 
cver-clianging requirements for the service of heavy ordnance, and with the details of construction of 
forts and batteries intended to receive new guns. Such details belong to a very Bpccial branch of 
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artilleiy and enginccringr, in which it would he impraelieahlo and qnite nnnceesgp.iy that CTcry 
officer sliovild he an expert. It is also desirable that certain fixed principles should be adopted for tlie 
defences of India ; and this cannot be offeeted if each separate project is prepared by local officers, who 
moreover are very liable to overestimate the importance of the particular scheme on which they arc 
engaged. Tliese considerations point to the advisability, first, of placing all the defences of India 
irrespective of the presidency in which they may be, under the charge of the inspector-general of 
military rvorks ; and secondly, of forming out of the aviiilablc staff of officers a special fortification 
branch, as in England. Tliese officers should prepare all projects for forts and batteries, and their 
desigfiis should be criticized and revised bj- a standing ex-offlcio defence oommittee, which might with 
advantage consist of the Commander.in-Chiof as president, with the qunrtci-mastcr-gener.al, the 
consulting naval officer, and the inspeetoi-s-general of military works, of artillery, and of ordnance 
.as members. To these might also be added the deputy adjutants-general of artillei-y and of 
engineers. 

Suggestions as to the instrnetion of the army in military engineering have already been submitted 
in my reply to" question Ifo. 01 (^). Under this system, and with the military duty I’ccommcudcd in 
reply to question No. 02, muoh additional work and i‘esponBibilit 3 ’' ■will bo thrown upon the already 
hard-tvorked garrison engineers, whose staff paj' should in consequence ho kept at least at its present 
level. It shoffid he, however, noted that these officers, while most fully employed in peace time, 
would be receiving the best of all possible training for service in the field j and in ivar time they conld 
he replaced as required hy officers temporarily willidihum from civil employment. Under such condi- 
tions, it coidd not be said that an excessive staff of engineer officers -u’as kept up employed ou minor 
duties, and at the same time a very efPeetive provision would he made for the requirements of war. 

There ought to he with the Commaudcr-in-Chicf in India an inspect- 
or-general of fortifications and a depiitj' adjutant-general, to whom 
the coips of royal engineers can look genei-allj’-. With each commander 
of army-corps 'there should be a commanding engineer, with officers 
under him- at important stations for barracks, defences, and instruction 
to troops. Officers commanding the brigades of sappers and miners 
should be professionally under commanding engineers attached to 
army-corps head-quarters. 

The sj-stem approved of in England should he modified to suit India. 
The subject requires (possibly) more care and thought than it gets j for 
it should never be forgotten that ■we hold India, both inside and on the 
frontier, hj' the sword. 

In eonelusion, I xespeelfully trust that nothing I have said will be 
found objoetionable. . Tlie remarks have been made in a huivy amidst a 
press of work. Tlimr are finm a practical soldier of nearly 30 yeais' 
experience ; and if they give the IIon'’ble Commission on Army Organi- 
zation the least information on the important subject in question, the 
object of the writer, via., Me heiler organization of the army in India, 
wiil have been gained. 

liemnrhe hg LrEDT.-CoL. D. R. Youno, Officiating Controller of Military Aeeonnis, Bombay . 
Taking the budget estimate for current year, and dividing the grand total hy tlie number of 
private sappers in each presidency, the cost of every'' private ivill he as follows : — 

Bengal about ... ... ... 445 

Madras ,, ... ... ... 400 

Bombay „ ... ... ... ■ ... 500 

] t may he said that this diflorcnce is owing to Bombay being weigh'tcd hy a staff cqnal to that 

for the large numbers of men employed in Bengal and Madras, and that the skeleton company o 
engineers presses unduly on Bombay. Still, making every' allowance for such circumstances, 1 tlim c 
that enquiry is needed when it is remembered that the budget estimate for working pay for t o 
hindras sappers containing 1,030 privates amounts only to Ks. 23,000, whereas in Bombay with op*/ 
400 privates it is Ks. 23,040. I think that it would be ivell to change the present system of working 
pay to a fixed rate for each sapper per month. This could be made on a class scale, according to tn 
skill of the man. At present working pay is looked on, as far as my experience goes, as part nnu 
parcel of the montl Jy pay of a sapper, and has therefore come, I think, to be viewed as his rigut, _ o 
.attain which duties of all kinds arc considered as giiring a title. This system leads to friction in 
audit, unnecessary paper work, complication in accounts, and very questionable economy. 


Captain H. H. Cole, n,r.,Exe- 
culive Engineer, 


Captain "W". T. Stuart, Tnter- 
>rotei* and Quartermaster, Bengal 
tappers and jqinerB. 


P. 

NATIVE CAV-AUIIY. 

1. As it is obviously impossible to maintain an army alw.ays on a var fooling, 
n-liat should be the strength of a Native cavalry regiment on a peace establisbmeut i* 


Ctlinol O. 'NVilhinspn, Com* 
taauiiiDg iJxid Ucngi-l Cavalry. 


I consider that a Native c.uvalry regiment, whether on war o P 
fooling, .sliould not consist of less than four squadrons ; cacli sqinauro 
to be of the present strength. 
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Colonel C. J. S. Gougb, Sth 
Bengal Cavalry. 


Colonel Hngli Songli, Com- 
mandant 12th Bengal Cavalry. 


Tliey cannot, in my opinion, be reduced below tbeir present strength, 
vh., 13 Native officers, 54 non-eommissioned officers, and 3S4i sowars, 
with G trumpeters, wliicb is barely sujSicient to meet the requirements 
o£ the service as it is. 

i 

I do not tbinh a Native cavalry regiment could safely be reduced 
below its former peace establishment of G troops of Gdi sabres eaeb, 
with the ordinary complement of Native and non-commissioned 
officers. 

It is necessary to maintain, a regiment up to the above efficient 
strength, so as to form a thoroughly reliable nucleus, wben it sbould 
suddenly be made up to war strength hy the augmentation of its 
ranks, hy the raising of recruits as in the late war, or the ealling in 
of reserves, the latter of whom could scarcely be expected to he fully 
up to the mark at first, either in drill or general efficiency. 


lieutEnMit-Colonel A. B. D. A Native <mvalry regiment in my opinion should, on. a peace estab- 

Hackcnzle, 3id &ngal Cavalry. lishment, consist of — 

4 resaldars. 

4 resaidars. 

1 woordie-major. 

8 jemadars. 

. 8 kote dnffadars. 

64 dnfiadnrs. 

8 trumpeters. 

- 512 sowars. 


GOO in all Native ranks. 


Major O. Barnes, Officiating ' The great difficulty in forming a reserve or having a peace and war 
Commandant 10th (Duke of footing in Native cavalry is the iillidar system. 

Cambridge’s Owii)BengalBaneers. while in the reserve are to keep up their horses, the expense 

will he enormous. If they are not to keep np their horses, the difficulty 
of remounting them will be very great when called in for war. They 
will have to ride other men’s horses when called in for training in peace; 
• and, in justice, they should have the price paid for their horses returned to them on being drafted into 
the reserve, and should again pay it np on joinii^ for service or training. All this is exceedingly 
inconvenient, if not impossible j and I think a different system than the present should he oigauized. 
The plau I propose, so as to admit of reserve, I will give hereafter. 1 consider that the peace strength 
of a Native cavalry regiment should he as under-— 


PcAon Estabiushmekt. 


British officers. 


1 commanding officer 
1 second-in-command 
8 squadron commanders 
3 squadron subalterns 
1 adjutant 


V combatant. 


1 staff officer {quartermaster, 
pa 3 Tnastor, aud accountant) 
1 medical officer 


} 


non-combat- 

ant. 


Non-commissioned officers. 

1 duffadar major. 

1 quarteiTnaster duffadar. 

6 kote duSadars. 

19 duffadars. 

21 naib duffadars. 

48 48 horses. 

Ol/ter ranis. 

6 trumpeters. • 0 horses. 


Native officers. 


270 sowars. 


216 


C resaldars. 

1 woordie-major. 
6 jemadars. 

13 


13 horses. 


283 


M 


6 camel sowars 
1 salulri 
9 farriers 


6 camels. 

^ dismounted in peace time. 


286 


Establishments will ho separately oonsidered. 

Regarding the above establishment, it will be noticed that I have added a 2nd-in-eommand, a 
staff officer for jray, accounts. &c., and ono subaltern. My reasons for this are as under. 

It is objeetionahle that the 2nd-in-eommand should also command a squadron. If he has to 
take command of a wing detached, and his own squadron is not a part of it, he has to leave his 
squadron : the same if he has to command the regiment on the commanding officer’s going [away 
temporarily. Resides, the number' of officers is too small, and it should he increased somehow ; and 
this is a good w.ay of doing it. I consider also that every squadron should have two British officers. 

The accounts officer should he a non-combatant officer. I found on service that the accounts 
returns, aud pay work took valuable officers away from tbeir proper work. The work suffered; and 
so did the regiment. The Native officers I propose no real change in. TThy ono officer commamling 
a troop should he c.alled a resaldar and another a res.aidai-, I never could see. I think all should ho 
called resaldars. The men always give them the rank, and so, I think, should the authorities. 
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The additions and change in the non-commissioned officers I think a saving and an improvement 
A man -who becomes a duffadar, and who feels he never can be a Native officer, is a great encumbrance 
in a regiment. He keeps_ clear of anything which will bring about his reduction, but he shows no 
zeal, never improves, and is quite useless. "With two grades of non-comnussioncd officers, he would 
have an incentive to work on. 

Moreover, the ^stem would be the same as in the British army and in the Native infantry. 

In the non-commissioned officers’ grades I have added 1 duffadar major, 1 'quartermaster 
'duffadar, 1 duffadar, and 3 naib duffadars, as I propose that each troop should only consist of three 
sections in peace. The number of non-commissioned officers will be so reduced, that the duffadar 
major and quartermaster duffadars are, I consider, absolutelj' necessary. _ One duffadar and 3 naibs 
are also necessary for drill instruction j and these should always remain with the dep6t on the corps 

Nine hundred of all ranks, two of present regiments being formed 
into a single one. The present pay of sowars being only calculated 
for peace, and insufficient to bear the wear and tear of a serious 
campaign, they are Jinaneialltj already on a peace footing. The differ- 
ence betwnct the two establishments should not, on account of re- 
mounts and other difficulties, exceed 25 per cent. Austria and Kussia, 
with the reserve sj'stem, power to requisition all private horses, and 
tlio cheapest armies of Europe, now maintain their cavalry on perma- 
nent war footing; the foi-mor six squadrons of 900 horses, and the 
latter four of 600. A reduction of 100- sowars would cripple a regi- 
ment, but only save Government Rs. 2,800 monthly. 

About two-thirds of present establishment. 


procecumg on service. 

Captain hT. Cr. Gerard, 2nd 
Centw India Horse. 


Captain A. H. S. Neill, Central 
India Horse. 


Brigadier-General C. J. God^, 
Commanding Punjab Prontier 
Force. 


I consider that the present strength is sufficient for 
lishment, viz ., — 

Besaldars ... 

Besaidars 

■Woordie-major ... ..i 

Jemadars ... ... .. 

-Buffadars 
Trumpeters 

Sowars ... ... .. 


a peace 

3 

3 

1 

6 

54 

6 

420 


estab- 


Total ... 493 


Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry. 


Colonel J. Blair, v.c., Com. 
mondant 1st Bombay Xiancers. 


The total of Native rauks in a Bunjab cavalry ^regiment is 493 
against 444 in the Bengal cavalry, and this urns no' more than were 
required for the heavy duties on the former frontier, and also to admit 
of furlough being open aU the year round to a complete troop at a 
time. 

Supposing the new frontier duty requirements to be the same as 
the ol^ all regiments liable to serve tbereon should be of the present 
strength of Pimjab cavaliy. So I cannot see that any reductions 
for a peace footing are possible. 

But I offer as a mere suggestion, demanding more mature cousidera- 
ation tban I have given it, that all cavalry regiments be first_ raised 
to 493 of all Native ranks, so that any regiment may at any time bo 
ready to serve on the frontier, and that then a complete troop per rem- 
ment be always on furlough, and, whilst so, receive only three-fourths 
of their full pay : good conduct, order of merit, and such like pay 
not to be included in the thTcc-fourths calcsulation. Short leave for 
two months to he granted, as now, on full pay. Bengal cavalry have 
not this boon of furlough all the year round, so that the reduction 
of pay might, perhaps, he attached to the grant thereof. With Pnn- 
jah cavalry, who enjoy the boon on full pay already, the reduction 
might commence alter the entire regiment has rejoined from their 
next tour of furlough, that is, with the second grant of furlough 
to the regiment after its return to India. 

The strength of a cavalry regiment should never ho under 4S0 
sahres, as it takes at least twelve months to turn out a recruit ready 
for the ranks. 


I,;catcnant.Colonel C. Iia- The strcngUi of a Native cavalry regiment on a peace footing 
^ucho, Commandant Poona should depend verj' much on the number of stations at which cavalry 

arc required for purposes of garrison duty, and the number of regi- 
ments available for the performance of such duty. Any hard-and-fast 
principle, irrespective of sueli considerations, would lead to different 
results in different parts of the country. Tlie peace establislimcnt 
of the Bombay cavalry regiments could not now, in my opinion, 
be reduced without detriment to the public service, in consequence 
of the great reduction that has taken place in this presidency of late 
years, no fewer Mian six regiments having been disbanded since 1802. 
There are now only seven regiments of Bombay cavalry. Three of 
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Xiicatenant-CoIotiGl J. H. P. 
Hlftlcolmson, ComzziaadiQg 3rd 
Sind Horse. 


Tidajor A. B. Heylaud, lat 
Bota'bay Xiight Cavalry. 
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tKeee are permanently quartered in Sind^ and tlie remaining four 
regiments liave to garrison Poona, Sirur, Neemuch, Nusseerabad, Deesa, 
Rajkot, and, up to twelve months ago, Khandesh in addition. Detach- 
ments have also daring the last few years been stationed at Batoda, 
fiholapur, and Kaladgi. 

1 resaldar major 
1 wordie major (resaldar) 

1 quarter-master (resaldar) 

4 resaldars for squadrons 
4 resaldars I , 

4 jemadars 
1 kote duifadar-major 
1 farrier-major 
1 trumpet-major 
8 kote duffadars 
30 dufEadars 
30 naiks 
8 farriers 

8 trumpeters 
S40 sowars 

Two squadrons (mounted) eomplete in all respects (on full pay) . 

9 Native officers, including Native adjutant. 

1 kote dufEadar-major. 

1 farrier-major. 

1 quartermaster duffadar. 

4 kote duffiidars. 

20 duSadars. 

4 trumpeters. 

20 naiks. 

266 privates. 


-Totalis. . 

e 

•Total 027 sabres. 

1 


3-26 Natives and 326 horses. 


One reserve squadron (dismounted, on haK-dismounted pay) . 
4 Native officers. 

2 kote duSadars. 

10 duSadars. , 

2 trumpeters. 

10 naiks. 

133 privates. 


161 Natives. 

’ 487 Natives and 326 horses. 


2. What should he the strength of a Natiye caralry regiment on a war establishment ? 


Colonel O. Wilkinson, Gom- 
manding 2n.d Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel C. J. S. Gongli, 5Ch 
Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel Hngli Cougli, Cota* 
znandant 12th Bengal Cavalry. 


T^tde answer 1* 

Raise the strength by 96 men^ making a total o£ 480 sowars. 

A regiment o£ the strength X have stated should be increased in 
time o£ war hy SO sahi’cs per troop, keeping the same complement o£ 
non-commissioned officers. 


Xiienienant-Colonel A. B D. 
Mackenzie, 8rd Bengal Cavalry. 


Major O. Barnes, Officiating 
Commandant lOth (Buko of 
Cambddgo’s 0\vn)Bcngal Iianccrs. 


On a war establishment its strength should remain the same ; but 
when sent on active service its place in garrison should be filled by call- 
ing out for garrison duty the affiliated reseve regiment of its district, 
thus at once doubling the numbers under arms. 

The war strength should be raised “to the following ; — 

JBniM Ojfficer^. 

As in answer J, but 1 subaltern estra to take charge of the dep6fc. 

Officers, 

1 jemSbr I™ uddition; to join tbe dep6t. 

Non- 1 

1 kote duSadar 

1 trumpeter 

2 farriers 

• 8.3 


lomintssioned Officers and Staff. 
^estra ; to join ibe dep&t. 
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Capiain S'. G. Gerard, 2na 
Central India Horse. 


Captain A. H. S. Seill, Central 
India Horse. 

Hrigadier-Gencral O. J. Godby, 
Commanding Punjab Frontier 
Force. 


Non-Commissioned Oncers for Service Trooj)s. 

6 dnCadars. 

13 naib duSadars. 

174! sowars. 

3 farriers. 

All rcoraits slioald join the dep&t, not one going on service. 

Note . — consider that all Native olBcers, all hon..coinmissionGd 
officers, and trumpeters should have a horse each. Eighty per cent, of 
the men should he mounted in peace time, 90 per cent, in war. 

One thousand to 1,S00, aceortling to requirements. "Wliat with re- 
cruits and remounts at first, and sick, &o., subsequently, an effective of 
900 would he kept up. 

As at present. 

For a war establishment I propose an increase of sixty sowars as sanc- 
tioned during the late augmentation ; a proper proportion of non-com- 
missioned officers shonld he added, say six duffadars. No increase of 
Native officers required, as the extra men would he posted to the differ- 
ent troops. 

The war establishment would he— 


Hesaldars ... ... ... 3 

Besaidars ... ... ... S 

"^'oordie major ... ... ... 1 

Jemadars ‘ ... ... ... 6 

Eufiadars ... ... ... CO 

Trumpeters 6 

Sowars ... ... ... dSO 


Total ... 669 


Colonel T. 6. Kennedy, 2nd 
Pnnjeb Cavalry. 


Colonel J. Blair, v.c., Oom- 
inandant let Bombay Iianccrs. 


The furlough men recalled and the entire jegiment available for 
active service, by its depot and all its detachments right up to the front 
being taken by its own reserve men : see answer 35. 

Strength should bo 6C0 sabres, including Native officers. 


Iilootcnanfc-Colond 0. Ba- 
Touebe, Commandant Poona 
Horse. 


Iileulonant-Colonel J _ H* P, 
Jrlalcolnirofi, Commanding 3rd 
Sind Horse. 

Major A. R. Heyland, Ist Bom- 
bay Light Cavalry. 


The war establishment shonld bo suffioientljr in excess of the peace 
establisliment to permit o£ the regiment taking the field at full 
etrength. After making duo allowanco for tbo sick unlilSy reoruits and 
others whom it would ho necessary to leave behind, SO per cent, in oxccct 
of peace establishment, would probably provide for such an arrangement. 

Same as in answer 1, the addition of BOO sowars. 


The full strength of men and horses as in present establishment. In 
three squadrons. Total 487 Natives of all ranks and 487 horses. 


3. TThat should be the number of squadrons per regiment ? 


Colonel O. 'Will:5n«on, Coxn- 
XDanding 2nd Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel C. J. 8. Gongh, 5th Bon> 
gal CaT.ilry. 

Colonel Hugh Gongli» Com* 
znandant I2th Bengal Cavalry. 


nicotennnt.Coloncl A. B. O. 
^ockeozic^ 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 


7dajor O. Bamc*. Ofiicinting 
Commandant 10th (Puke o£ Ontn* 
bridge's 0^rI)) Bengal Xaocers. 


Caplnin 'M. G. Gcmrd« 2nd 
Central India Hor^e. 

Ci^iain A. H. S. jSTctl], Central 
India Ilorsi^. 


Vide answer 1. 

Three sufficient for all practical purposes. 

For a regiment of the above strength, I would retain three squad 
rons as at present. 

Tlie number of squadrons sbould be 4, that 
purposes preferable to 3. If regiments were composed of 4 mstcaa 
8 squadrons, the command and adjutant s and various other 
and expenses of one out of every four regiments would bo save , 
out any diminution of strength. 

I see no reason why the number of squadrons should be 
expense of the change would be great, and would not be jnstiUcu oy j 
increased efficiency. 

Six — four of which would form regiment for service, and two depfit, 
garrisons, &c. 

Three squadrons per regiment for war, and two for pence establish 
ment. 
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Brigadier-Gen ernl O. J- God^, The cavalry regulations provide for the instraction in drill of 

Coinmanduis Ponjob Irontacp regiments of four sqnadrons, but by tbe constitution of cavalry regi- 

ments, there are only three squadron commanders and three squadron 
officers and three squadrons." This appears to me goodj and I would not 
advocate any change. 

What with outposts and other duties^ a regiment has never more 
than sufficient men to form three squadrons on parade. Pour squadrons 
are too much for the voice of the commandant to reach when the regi- 
' ment is in motion ; and if ever the regiment is strong enough to parade 
four squadrons, the squadron officers could act as squadron commanders 
' either on parade or service. 


Coloael T. G. Kennedy, 2nd 
Pnnjnb Cavalry. 

Colonel J. Blair, to.. Com- 
mandant lat Bombay Xrancera. 


Xdentenant-O o 1 o n e 1 C. I,a- 
Tonebe, Commandant Poena 
Horae. 


As at present. 

Three squadrons as at present, but in time of war four squadrons. 
A dep&t of 50 sahres would have to he left behind. It would be neces- 
sary to augment the regiment at once by 80 odd sabres, as this could 
not be carried out at once } it would he necessary to resort to the same 
measure as was carried out when the regiment was ordered on service to 
Malta by attaching a full troop from another regiment ; this was found 
to answer admirably. The regiment ^ving this troop could enlist the 
number of extra sabres, drill and train them, and forward them to the 
regiment on service to £11 up the casualties. 

For the existing strength I consider three squadrons the proper 
proportion, each squadron forming a command sufficiently strong to 
fully occupy the time of the commander. If four squadrons were form- 
ed, I would have a fourth squadron commander instead of the infantry 
system of wings. I consider one squadron of existing strength quite 
sufficient for one officer to look after, and I would prefer having the 
commanders independent of each other. 


Iiientensnt-Ciilcmel J. H. P. 
Ill alcolmson. Commanding 3rd 
Bind HoT^e. 

Major A. H. Hoyland, 1st 
Bombay Light Cavalry. 


Pour. 

P,eplied to in answers Nos‘. 1 and S, «is.,— 
a effective squadrons 1 . 

1 reserve dismounted squadron j ‘ 

3 effective squadrons on a war footing, 

or on ditto, 

as proposed in answer No. 6. Two regiments brought together for 
service in the held. 

4 effeoUve squadrons. 

a depdt (reserve) squadrons, which would become effective as fast 
os remounts were obtained and broken in. 


4s. TVTiat should be the Humhet of IBuropeaii, officers per regiment, and how 
distributed ? 


Colonel O. Wilkinnon, Com- 
xnandlng 2nd Bengal Oavaliyv 


There should he a commanding officer, a and-in-oommand, one squad- 
ron commander for each squadron, one subaltern, and adjutant and doc- 
tor — nine officers in all. 


Colonel C. J. S. Gough, 6th 
Bengal Cavalry. 


The present number is barely sufficient with all present. I would 
recommend an additional squadron officer. 


Colonel Hugh Gough, Com- 
mandant I2tli Bengal Cavalry. 


Tneutenanl-Coloncl A. B. 
Machenzie, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. - 


There should be at least — 

1 commandant. 

1 adjutant. 

&■ British officers for each squadron, viz ., — 

1 commander 
and 

1 subaltern. 

I consider that at least the above complement of officers should accom- 
pany a regiment on service. 

The number of European officers should he as follows : — 

1 lieutenant-colonel commanding. 

1 major 3nd-in-command. 

5 captains, of whom 4 would command squadrons, while one 
would he appointed to command the reserve of the regi- 
ment. 

8 subalterns, of whom 1 would he adjutant of the regiment, 
1 adjutant of the reserve, 1 quartermaster of the regi- 
ment, 4 attached to the regiment, 1 attached to tho 
reserve — making a total of 15 European oiEcers. 


15 
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Stijor O. Barnes, Officiating 
Commandant 10th (Date oE Cam* 
biidge's Own) Bengal Lancci*a. 

Captain M. G. Gerard, 2nd Cen- 
tral India Horio. 


Captain A. H. S, Neill, Central 
India Horse. 


Brigadier-General C- J. Godhy, 
Comman^ng Funjab Frontier 
Force. 


Colonel T. 6. Kennedy, 2nd 
Funjab Cavnby. 


In the event o£ the regiment being ordered on service, the lieuten- 
ant-colonel, major, 4 cnj>tains and 6 snb.altems, or 13 officers in all 
would accompnnj- it, leaving 1 captain, the adjutant of reserves, and 
1 Bub.altern to take charge of the reserve in case it should be called 
out for garrison duty. 

Have been answered in answer 1 . 


Fifteen combatants (six S(juadrons) : 1 commandant, 1 adjutant, .1 
assistant adjutant, C sqnadi-on commanders, G squadi-on subalterns. 

This gives two permanent European officers per sq^nadron, and saves 
B.S. 800 a mouth on present pay of officers for sis squadrons. The 
assistant adjutant (on Rs. 200 staff) would in peace act as quarter- 
master or adjutant of detached wing and adjutant of depdt in war. 
All sis-month vacancies should be filled up. 

Not less in proportion than at present. Tlie work of the European 
officer has increased ranch since the present organization was established. 
Musketry, sign.alling, and pioneering have all been introduced since then, 
and now the European officer has as much as he can do. Some of this 
work might certainly be thromn more on the Native troop leaders by 
reducing returns, &o., to a minimum. 

Everyone must agree that the more European officers there are the 
better ; but as the expense is increased in proportion, we must consider 
what is the fewest number we can do with consistent with efficiency ; 
and I think to have a squadron commander and a squadron officer per- 
manently to each squadron is as good an arrangement ns could be, pro- 
vided two or three attached officers are posted to take the place of any 
squadron officer that may be on leave, sick, or officiating in a higher 
grade. 

Ten ! 1 commandant. 

S adjutant and quartermaster. 

3 squadron commanders. 

3 squadron officers. 

1 medical officer. 


Colonel J. Blair, v.o., Com- 
zaandant ist Bombay Xtanccre. 


1 commandant. 

3 squadron commanders. 

8 squadi-on officers. 

I adjutant. 

I quartermaster and officer in charge of pioneers. 
1 surgeon. 

Total ... 10 


Iiientenant-Coloncl C. La- 
Tonebe, Commandant Foona 
Horae, 


Iiicntcnant-Colonel J. H. P. 
bTalcfllmson, Commanding 3rd 
Bind Horeo. 


THajor A. H. Hcylnnd, let 
Bombay Bight Cavalry. 


One commander and one subaltern for each squadron. Under exist- 
ing circumstances this is quite impossible, owing to garrison instruction 
signalling, veterinary school, riding school, and other suoh_ liire duties 
which take officers away from the regiment. I think this might be 
remedied by having more subalterns. There ought, in my opinion, to 
be a squadron officer and an attached subaltern to each squadron besides 
the commander. 

1 commandant. 

4 squadron commanders. 

3 squadron subalterns. 

1 adjutant. 

1 medical officer. 

1 commandant. 

1 adjutant and ridingmaster. 

1 quartermaster and paymaster. 

3 squadron commanders. 

2 squadron officers. 

1 medical officer. 


Total ... S 


5. Do you consider that regiments of Native cavalry could he united for pur- 
poses of adminisitratioii ? 


0» IVilKineont Cora- 
nji* till g 2cd Cavalrj*. 


1 do not tlunls that regiments of Kativc cavalrj’ sliould be united for 
administration. 
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Colonel C. J. S. Qongli, 5tli 
Bengal Cavaliy. 

Colonel Hugh Gongli, Com* 
mendant X2tii Bengal CaYolry. 


lAenienant-Colonel A. K. D. 
Mackenzie, 8rd Bengal Cavalry. 

Major O. Barnes, Officiating 
ComTDandnnt 10th (Duke of 
Cambridge's Own) Bengal X<ancers. 


Captain M. G. Gerard, 2nd 
Central India Horse. 


Captain A. H. S, Ndll, Central 
India Horse. 


Brigadier-General C. J. Oodby, 
Commanding Put^ab 'Frontier 
Force. 
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No, impracticable, unless regiments -were made local like tie 
Central jfndia Horse, wbicb. is not desirable for very many reasons. 

No, not advantageously. 

There are doubtless certain advantages in the linked system (by 
■whicb I understand the question), especially in the assistance one corps 
could afford to its sister regiment in time of emergency, by immediately 
filling up its ranks with old and trained soldiers, and also in peace times, 
by kelp in rceruiting, skonld the one regiment be stationed in the 
district they would both come from. But I do not think the advantages 
of the linked system would counterbalance the disadvantages. I 
allude especially to the want of ^ esjirit de corps which would inevitably 
ensue from a system by which the men are liable to be transfeired from 
one regiment to another at anytime. 

Native soldiers, and especially tboss in the Native cavalry, enlist in 
a regiment with, a feeling that it is to be their home during their service. 

]?i-om father to son, men enlist in the same regiment •, they get at- 
tached to it and to their officers ; and I thinli that the fact of introducing 
a system by which men could not possibly retain this strong feeling ot 
eajprU de corps and clanship as it were wovdd be prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the service. 

I do not think that for administrative purposes regiments could he 
united. 

No, I think not. I see nothing whatever advantageous in it, hut a 
good deal detrimental. I think all regiments would suffer by having the 
commanding officers away from them : reference of, matters to a distance, 
which should he settled on the spot, is subversive of discipline, and to 
be avoided. 

Yes, as above staled, by retaining the present number of squadrons 
and halving the number of regiments. The system to be essentially a 
squadron one, and squadron commanders to be entrusted with far more 
responsibility, and subject to the commandant’s interference with the 
enlistment, training, and promotion of their men. In fact, to give fnll 
liberty of action, and judge by the results if the officer were fit for his 
position. It would increase interest in work, and lead to a wholesome 
rivalry. The selection of service and depOt squadrons being left to the 
commandant would prove n great incentive. 

A wing would generally be in another cantonment, and should he of 
three or two squadrons according to requirements, not necessarily half 
the regiment. They should relieve each other by squadrons annually. 

The service strength above advocated giving 800 men for 4 squadrons 
sounds unwieldy ; but considering the number of detachments, casualties, 
and duties of Native cavalry, four squadrons of 50 files would seldom 
parade. 

They might be similar somewhat to the Central India Horse. 
Take, for instance, two regiments of two squadrons brigaded together. 
Complement of officers might be as follows : — 

Staff pay. 


Bs. 

1 commandant as brigadier ... ... 800 

St Snd-in-command and squadron comman- 
ders, each ... ... ... 500 

& squadron commanders ... ... £10 

5 adjutants ... ... ... £50 

£ squadron officers ... ' ... ... 150 

£ resaldar-majors. 

6 rcsaldnrs. 

£ woordie-majors. 

8 jemadars. 


In case of war a regiment of three full squadrons would be fit for 
immediate service, officeicd by 1 commandant, 1 £nd-in-command, 2 
squadron commanders, 1 adjutant, and 2 squadron officers, with full 
complement of Native officers. The 4th squadron, composed of the 
cripples of both regiments, would form a depOt under the £nd-ia-com- 
mand and an adjutant. 

I am not quite sure what is meant by this question. 

I think it would be an excellent arrangement to have an inspector 
general of cavalry } for now, as a rule, cavalry regiments are annually 
inspected by genei-al officers, who, never having served in that branch, 
are not acquainted with the system and interior economy of regiments. 

I think the amalgamation of an infantry and cavalry corps like the 
Gmdes, or two cavalry regiments like the Central India Horse, is good, for 
it is economical, and there would be greater esprit de corjts i but it would 
necessitate their always being together, and only a portion of the 

84 
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Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd 
Punjab Gavalzy. 


Colonel J. Blair, t.o., Com* 
naandant 1st Bombay Iiancers. 

liieutenant>Colonel C. X/a- 
Touche, Commandant Poona 
Horse. 


Licutenaut'Colonol J. H. P. 
Ma^colm^on, Commandios 3rd 
Sind Horse. 
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army could be thus constituted. Four corps of tbe description of fbg 
Guides mi^bt be on tbis frontier, one at eaeb of tbe stations of Kobat, 
Bunnoo, Dera Xsmail IClian, and Dera Gbazi Kban. 

Tlie pay of four commandants would tbus be saved to Government 
and they might relieve one another periodically. Commandants of these 
corps might receive Rs. 200 per mensem cstrn. 

Tbe rest of tbe force to consist of single regiments. 

I don’t see why this system should not bo adopted in the Ben<ml 
army, where we might have a dozen such corps. “ 

'Iliey would never bo separated to garrison single corps stations, 
except as a very temporary measure, and the command would bo sono'ht 
after and considered a prize for our smartest commandants. 

It would also give a large number of officers an insight into the 
working of both branches of tbe service, and tend to their greater 
efficieneJ^ 

I presume tbe plan of the Central India Horse is here referred to. 
To adopt tbis generally would bo to deprive tbe army of a great and 
legitimate prize, and would, in the event of a separation of regiments 
on service or otherwise, be exacting tbe work of a commandant for the 
pay of a 2nd-in- command, 

I think it cotdd be made to answer very well, provided the system 
in the different regiments were the same. 

I _ consider that one re'gimont, if properly looked after, is quite 
sufficient to occupy the time and attention of one commanding officer. 
The system of having one commandant for two or three regiments, 
though it may answer in special corps like tbe Central India Horse, is, 
in my opinion, most nnadvisable ns a general measure of army reform, 
and would create a great deal of friotion. Such a system prevailed some 
years ago in the Sind Horse, but it must be remembered that in those 
days Sind was a newly annexed countiy, and that tbe upper portion 
was in a most disturbed state. It was necessary, under such circum- 
stances, to trust everything to one man, and to give him almost absolute 
powers. lie nominated his own friends, and naturally selected such 
men as he personally liked. He had practically complete control over 
the appointing of officers for his regiment, and as complete power to get 
rid of anyone who did not suit him. Fersonal ties, therefore, and 
prospects of extraordinary rapid promotions kept in cheek such influences 
which would otherwise inevitably have made themselves felt. Young 
men of a very few years’ service were placed in comparatively prominent 
position which stimulated their zeal and energy to tbe utmost. To 
apply such a system to the whole army would, according to my judgment, 
be a mistake, from the want of tbe special circumstances which have 
made it suitable to special eases. Furthermore, to extend too much the 
sphere of influence of one commanding officer would tend to limit tho 
ounces of progress and development, and things would be apt very 
much to run in a groove ; whereas by the maintenance of the present 
system of having a commanding officer to ’ each regiment, such tend- 
encies would at least be reduced to a minimum. It would, moreover, 
have a very prejudicial effect on the zeal and energy of regimentil 
officcre to feel that, in spite of the slow promotion now prevailing, their 
prospects were to be still fmther sbghted by uniting two or three regi- 
ments under one colonel commandant. An officer who is nominally jn 
command of a regiment should, in my opinion, be in reality a com- 
mandant, and there should bo no one between him and tho brigadier 
commanding the station. 

Yes. To maintain the larger numbers in the regiment on the peace 
establishment as proposed by me, and yet reduce expenditure without the 
loss of efficiency, I would propose two of these being linked under one 
commandant. The second regiment as it were being commanded by 
the senior squadron commander on parade or when detached, but in all 
drill, interior economy, dress and discipline, being entirely under the com- 
mandant. In addition to the numbers laid down in my former answei", 
I would propose to have a depOt squadron of 200 sowars vybo would be 
recruits. Tbo object of tbis would be to increase tbe regiment ordered 
on service to its war fooling. 

_ Tho regiment remaining at the dep&t would at once furnish the r^ 
quired number of men and horses, and would receive from the dcjiOt squad- 
I'on such recruits as men fit for tbo ranks, these vacancies in tbe depot 
squadron being filled up by enlistments. In tbis way tbo second regiment 
would act as a feeder to the one on service, and would fill up from time 
to time the casualties both in men aud horses of killed, sick, and dis- 
abled, and would in the meantime bo receiving periodical b.ilche3 ox 
named recrnils from the depfit squadron. It would not be necessary to 
give the depot squadron horses (i.e., Assaraecs) during peace (but in Umo 
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of war I would have likewise hal£ of them mounted), as they could learn 
their mounted drill on the horses of the two regiments. I have fixed 
the war cstablishnumt at the smallest ntimher, as I do not think any 
cavalry regiment should he unable to place 600 sabres in the fighting 
Kne any time it may be called upon, and 200 is not a very large allowance 
in sick, guards, escorts, and other duties falling to the lot of cavalry on 
service. Indeed, during this campaign I have seldom had less, and often 
more away. 

All the European and Native officers and even non-commissioned 
officers should be in one list, and liable io be transferred from one poition 
of the regiment, as considered advisable by the commandant either for 
promotion or any other reason. I think it would be well to have a 
fixed dep6t or head-quarters for the two regiments, where they should 
return after an absence of three years, each in its turn moving to new 
stations. They should, however, still remain under the control of the 
commandant, and no change of any description should be allowed to be 
introduced without his sanction. ‘W'ith this in view, he should be 
allowed to inspect the absent regiment annually. This would ensure 
a thorough inspection by an officer in every way acquainted with each 
detail. 

The above anrangement while causing a saving would greatly in- 
crease the efficiency, I think, of the regiments. 

Major A. R-Hcyland, Istfiom- Tes, while on a war footing only. I would recommend two regiments 
hay Light Cavaliy. two squadrons each being for the time considered and kept as one of 

four squadrons, and* the surplus officers available by reduction of one 
commandant, one adjutant, and one quartermaster employed uith the 
two reserve or dep6t squadrons, which should be brought together, re- 
mounts purchased and broke in. 


6. And the officers borne on one regimental list for promotion ? 


Colonel O. ‘Wilkinson, Com- 
manding Sad Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel C. J. S. Gough, 6th 
Bengal Gavaliy* 


Colond Hugh Gough, Com- 
mandanfe 12th Bengal Cavalry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. H* 
Mackenzie, Srd Bengal Cavaliy. 

Major O. Barnes, Offienting 
Commandant 10th (Duke of Cam- 
bridge’e Own) Bengal Xiancers. 


Captain M. G. Gerard, 2ad 
Centml India Horse. 


Captain A. H. S. ITeill, Central 
India Hoise. 


Brigadier-General C. J. Godby, 
Commanding Punjab frontier 
Poicc. 


Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2Dd 
Punjab Cavalry. 

Colonel J. Blair, v.c.. Com- 
mandant 1st Bombay Lancers. 


I would not advise officers to be borne on one regimental list for 
promotion. 

No ; pi'omotion should go, as far as possible, ve^meutally ; but due 
regard should be hadtosupeiior merit or services. It should be remem- 
bered that many of our best regiments Have been made what they are by 
men so selected. Any dead-level system of promotion is apt to lead 
to a dull and hopeless method of doing service when one man is considered 
as good as another. 

Wore regimente united, as proposed in the previous question, the 
principle of placing all the officers on one list for promotion might be 
very advantageously applied, and would probably accelerate promotion. 

It would be advantageous if the officers of two regiments com- 
posed of the same classes were borne on one list for promotion. 

No ; I think the present system is better. Officers should know their 
men, and this will be impossible if they are to be changed from one 
corps to another. Promotions in regiments ordinarily X think highly 
desirable j but there are cases when it should be otherwise. 

No ; the irregular ^stem can only be efficient by rigid adherence to 
selection. W ith so few you can aferd no indifferent officers, in re- 
sponsible posts more especially. A Seniority list tempered by selection 
might be theoretically good, but practically a mere roster. Furlough, 
staff, and otbor vacancies must also be temporarily filled from somewhere. 

If squadrons were more independent, as advocated, the abilities of 
different officers would be easier contrasted, and the transfer of a com- 
mandant from another regiment would not affect the interior economy. 

Yes ; the officers to be borne on one roll, and promotion to go by 
seniority in Iho force or brigade as it were. The officers in the course 
of their service would thus become acquainted with the men of both 
corps. 

I don^t see what is to be gained by this. In the staff corps they get 
promoted after a certain number of years, and are given appointments by 
selection. If cavalry officers wore borne on a separate list, they would 
have to he promoted in the same way. 

Vide answer 5. 

The officers of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and Poona Horse j=hould bo borne on 
one list for purposes of promotion. The three Sind Horse regiments to 
have a list of their own. 
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X-ieatennnt-Colonol C. I/a Toaclie^ 
Comznandant Poona Hor^c. 


Xiieafenant-Coloncl J. H. P. 
llTalcoImaon, Commanding 3rd 
Sind Horeu. 

Major A. H. Hoyland, lat 
Bombay Ligbt Cavaliy, 


All promotiott sljould go in regiments, and ofHcei-s slionld not te 
transferred on any account from one corps to another merely to satisfy 
the claims of army rant. I consider it of vital importance in a Native 
regiment that the men should know their European officers and trust 
them, and tliat the latter should take an interest in the well-being of 
their men. If an officer knows ho may he at any moment transferred 
from one corps to anotlier, or that an officer from another regiment may 
be brought in liis own corps over his head, it is quite impossible he can 
take a keen interest in his regiment and enter thoroughfy %vith heart and 
soul into all tliat coneoms its welfare. Many years of comradeship 
form a strong tie between officers and men in any army ; but in the 
case of Native troops this is especially the ease ; and in my opinion any 
changes that may be made in army organization should be based on 
the sj’stem of regimental promotion. 

Yes. 


Certainly not. Were this done, officers being transferred from one 
regiment to another would lose that knowledge of their men, and the 
men of their officers, which is so very essential in any regiment, and 
moi'e especially in a cavalry i-egiment ; moreover, officera and men would 
lose much interest in their work, and efficiency seriously impaired. 


7. Do you consider flat there should he' a fixed dep6t or head-quarters for the 
regiment at -which it should he stationed after a tour of seryice elsewhere ? 


Colonel O. *Wjlkinfions Com- 
mending 2iid Bengal CavAliy* 

Colonel C. J- 8. Gongli, 6tli 
Bengal Cavalr^v 


'Colond Hogli OoTigli, Com- 
mandant, 12tb Bengal Cavalrj. 


Xlantenani-Colonel A. B. B. 
Itlackcnzic, 3rd Bengal Cavaliy. 


IFajor O. Barnes, Oilicmiing 
Commaudant 10th(Dulce of C.nn- 
bridge' 8 Oivn) Bengal Lanecre. 


Cnptam G. Gerard, Snd 
Central India Borse. 


T A.H.S. Xcill, Centh 

India Hone. 


I do not consider that there should be a fixed dG 2)66 for a reg-imeot at 
which it should be stationed after a tour of service elsewhere. 

This mighi he advantageous if reg^imenls were all composed of one 
class from one district; hut from a political point of view, it would 
probably be cozisidei^ objectionable and give rise to a doubt, lest, in 
some local popular disturbance, the regiment -might unite with the people, 
or refusG to act against them if called on. 

No ; this measure would, in my opinion, approach too nearly^ to the 
system of localization — ^a measure to be avoided both on political and 
military grounds. 

In my opinion it would be advisable for the regiment of the first 
lino to be permanently quartered during peace in its own distnet, 'J’hile 
alu ays liable to be sent elsewhere according to the exigencies of the 
service. The soldiery of each district would thus be isolated; andii 
disaffection should arise in any particular locality, it could he 
rejiressed by employing forces from other parts or of other classes. The 
greatly improved circumstances of localized troops, and the consequent 
increase of contentment would, however, render the grov.’th of disaftee- 
tion veiy unlikely. 

I consider iltat Government will seenre better men and more willing 
soldiers (if that is possible) by having all corps local corps, ?.<?., with a 
permanent bead-quarters. Ibis is a matter J have often discussed with 
intelligent Native officers and men. The feeling is olmo^^t universally 
in fav'or of permanent head-'quarters and comfortable houses for men and 
their families. 

Yes, drawing recruits from anywhere not necessarily from that one 
district. There are certain objections, hut these advantages— 

Itf^-'^Being cheaper for llie men, it is equivalent to increased pay. ^ 
It is very popular, in proof. In 2nd Centnil India Horse in 
last two years 2 d and 33 pensioners passed medical board for whoso 
vacancies 20 and 37 recruits presented themselves 7cithin 24- hours, All 
had come down on chance from 300 to GOO miles, and all had the price 
of their assamis (Bs, 300 about). 

Srf7 ,‘ — Grain funds can he eslahlished : virle reply No. 80. 

4fh , — Better lines and stables can he built rcgimentally to increaso 
health and comfort of the men; and the money therein invested being 
refunded on di.*»chargc, it adds to each man's stake in the regiment and 
his loss iu event of nmtiny- 

^ 8 /^.— -Far from feeling monotony. Natives arc averse to change for 

its own sake. 

*ieE; under this system there should he fixed head-quarters, and ro^- 
mciits should he localized in particular dislriels. 
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Bngadier-General C« J. Godbyi 
Commanding Fanjab Frontier 
Force. 


JThis system \eoiiid make the service very popular. “Vre should get 
the best men o£ that district into our ranks. The men Tvotild be more 
loyal. Their regiment and their homes would be synonymous terms. 
Sick men or men i*eealled from leave would not have to travel great dis- 
tances at Government expense j and altogether the advantages would he 
very great. 

In good recruiting districts^ such as Amritsar and Lahore, several 
regiments might have their depOts there. 

The families and private property of the regiment away would he in 
their villages, and could not be interfered with by the men of the regi- 
ment occupying the lines, which is the fear with Goorkhas, who, being | 
an alien race,.have not their villages and relations round about to look 
after their families loft bcdiind, who have to be accommodated in the 
lines. 


Colonel T. G-. Kennedy, 2nd Such would be advantageous to Government and to the soldier in 

Ponjab Cavalry. saving the cost of periodical reliefs ; hut there is the possible harm of 

.too long and intimate association of a regiment with its surroundings. 
Moreover, a soldier, as any other man, is all the better for moving about 
and seeing and being seen and acq^uiring some knowledge of the people 
and their ways of more than one district. For instance, the Sikhs and 
Hindustanis of my regiment could get on in most matters with Afghans 
on this expedition ; whilst those classes in regiments that had not served 
on the frontier were helpless without an interpreter. 


Colonel J. Blair, v c.. Com- Each regiment should have fixed head-quarters and to which it 

mandant 1st Bombay Lancers. should return after its tour of service ; it answers well in. the Sind and 

Poona Horse regiments, as the men have no expenses on moving 
their families from station to station. In the 1st, 3nd and 8rd regi- 
ments, family men, as a rule, are invariably hard pushed, after a long 
march, for good two years after their arrival at a new staiaon. In Sind, 
Government have erected pendols for the unmarried men of the Sind 
and Biluch regiments^ these men have no deductions in the way of 
line repairs to pay; consequently, at the end of ten years or so, they aro 
well on and able to marry and settle down comfortably. 


Lieutenant-Colonel O, La- I am an advocate for permanent head-quarters/ the services of a rcgi- 
^uohe, Commandant Poona ‘ ment being of course ovuilable for duty elsewhere when the interests of 
. the State may demand it. Such has been the case with my own regi- 

ment since it was raised in 1817. The arguments in favor of such a 
system appear to me. as follows i— 

— ^The regimental head-quarters form the home of the regiment ; 
the men bring their families with them and make themselves 
comfortable; and when they are sent away on service or de- 
tachment duty, they Ieuvc their families behind with the 
depot, kno^ving that they will be well taken care of during 
their absence, and they are furthermore saved the expense 
of sending them back to their own villages. 

Znd . — ^The system of permanent head-qunrters induces a good class 
of men to enlist who would not otherwise accept service. 

3rd . — It saves the men all the expenses of a move every time their 
name appears in the relief. 

4^.— It enables the men to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
inhabitants of the district in which they are quartered ; the 
knowledge thus acquired being of great use to the Govern- 
ment in case of local distm'bancc. My regiment has for 
many years had its head-quarters in the Deccan, with a 
squadron on detached duty in Khandcish; and if a reference 
were made to the Bombay Government as to the services 
they have performed in former days in Kbandeish when the 
Bheels were up, or lately hunting down the Deccan dacoi- 
ties, I feel sure that the most flattering testimony as to the 
services they have performed in the suppression of local out- 
breaks could be given on their behalf. 

. 5^^,— The presence of the families at regimental head-quarters is a 

strong security for good behaviour in the c\'ent of troublous 
times. 

6^^. — Permauent head-quarters assist in maintaining a good e9j>rif de 
corj}s ; old soldiers who ai*c worn out put their sons into the 
regiment, taking their pensions at regimental head-quarters. 
Tlieii' influence has a healthy effect on the conduct of their 
sons. The traditions of the regiment and its former ser- 
vices arc thus kept alive in the corps, and the regimental 
head-quarters is not merely looked on as a station w’hero so 

' many years must be passed to quali^ for pension, but as a 

permanent home which in many eases is adopted in. super- 
session of the mcn*s own native villages. 


85 
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XtieutGnant.Colonel X H. P* 7es» 

Hnlcctlmson, Commanding 3rd 
Sind Horse. 

Major A. E. Hc^land, 1st Yes. Not only do 1 consider tliat there should he a fixed head.qnar- 
Bombay Light CaToliy- tcrSj hut I would urge that all Bombay cavalry regiments be localized, 

that the cavalry stations -be re-distributed with a view to convenience as 
regards strategical requirements, communications hy rail, forage for 
horses, districts suitable for breeding remounts, &o., &o. 

Tbe maximum mobility of the mounted squadrons in each regimeat 
should he ensured by requiring several weeks or days marching from 
them annually, either to and from a camp of exercise or elsewhere, hut 
at no cost to Goverumenf. This would he found the most certain method 
to ensure proper regimental camp equipage and transport .being kept up. 

8. "Woiild the families of the men he likely to settle at the head-quarter station ? 


Colonel O. "WilkinBOn, Com- 
manding 2nd Bengal Cavalry. 


I am of opinion that the families of men would not he likely to settle 
at the head-quarter station. 


Colonel C. J. S. Gough, 6th 
Bengal Cavalry. 


Colonel Hngh Gough, Com- 
mandant 1.2th Bengal Cavnliy- 


Lientenant-Oolonel A. E. B. 
Madrcnrie, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 


Major 0. Bames Officiating 
Commandant 10th (linho of Cam- 
hiddge*a Own) Bengal Lancers. 

Captain M. G. Gerard, 2nd 
Central India Horse. 


Captain A. H S. Hcill, Central 
Xndin Horse. 


Brigadicr-Gcnornl C. J. Godby, 
Commanding Punjab Piontier 
Force. 


Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd 
Pirn jab Car airy. 

Colonel J. Blair, v.c.. Com- 
mandant 1st Bombay Lancers. 


If regiments were raised as above, the families of the men would 
he sufficiently close in their own villages and would not move j if regi- 
ments were composed of various classes from various districts, they 
would not settle there either. • 

A fixed depot or head-quarteis station could only bo applicable for 
class regiments. Bven in such a case I do not think the men's families 
would care to settle there. There is too strong a Itome feeling in the 
minds of natives to induce them readily, to leave _ the villages they 
and their forefathers have inhabited. As a commanding officer, I should 
be Eorry to see the men’s families located in or about the lines. 

The families of such troops would remain as a matter of course in 
their own homes, which would be close at hand. They should not be 
permitted to live in cantonments. 

Fide reply in paragraph 7. 


Only from the non-zemindari class. "With 76 per cent, zemindars 
to 26 per cent, non-landholders, wo have 20 to ,25 per urat. families 
present^ chiefly helouging^ "to latter class. Tbe Central India Horse 
change from Goona to Augur (130 miles) every three yeare. 

Certainly, if regiments were localized and had not to move for. I 
think the men would readily have their ftrmilics with them, but I do 
not see any advantage in having the families. 

Undoubtedly they would. But ns the regiment would he roermted 
from the neighbourhood, the majority would continue to reside m their 
own villages. 

Some few would j hut no man would break up his own homo for 
the purpose, or forego his furlough or leave. 

I am sure numbers would, if they bad fixed head-quarterS. 


IiieutcDjdnt-Coloncl 0« 
TouchCf Conimandant, Pooaa 
Horse* 

X)ciitcnnnt>Coloncl 3 , H. P* 
Miilcoltnson, Comman din g Sid 
Sind Horse* 


Mnjor A. B. Heyland, 1st 
Bombay Xigbt CaToUy. 


This is diqrosed of in rejfiy to No. 7. The famUies of Iho Poona 
lorsc are all at Sirur* 

Yes; I certainly think they would, and I believe the men trans- 
erred to the reserve as subsequently proposed would also settle down 
hero, as is very often the case even now at Jacobabad alter tuey aav 
leen pensioned. 

Yes, assuredly the families would settle at regimmtal bend- 
inarters, and besides silladnrs’ prospects greatly unproved both m a 
iccuniary point of view .md ns regards their general comfort imU con 
entment. There is no doubt whatever that the silladars of a local ^_rp^ 
rave very decided advantages over their comrades in marcniii„ 
resiments* 


0. state the districts (mentioning the civil districts or collectorates in which the 
Tillages of the men are situated) from which you chiefly obtain your reermts. 

Colonri O. wilkinmn. Com- The 2nd Bengal Cavalry being a mixed regiment, reomitiirg is not 
mandiugSadBcosal Cavalry. confined to any jiaTticular district. There are men from all panso* 

Bengal presidency, excepting frontier. 



Colonel C. J. S. Gougb, 6th 
Beogal Cavalry. 


Colonel 'Hugh. 6 ought Com* 
TTtftniiftnfc i2tih lleogol Cavolxy* 


XrteutennTit-CoIoiiel A* H. "D* 
Ahu^kenzie, Std Bengal Cavalry. 


Alajor O. Barnes, Officiating 
Commandant IQth (Bake o£ Coni'* 
biidgc's OwnXBon^l Lancers* 


Captain AT. G. Gcrai^, 2iid 
Centiol India Horse. 


Captain A. H« S. Neitt, Coutxal 
India Horse. 


Brtgftdicr.Gcneral C. J. Godby, 
Cominanduig Punfab Frontier 
Foico. 
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Xst 2Vo^.— G-liuklcurs from Jlielum. and 'Patlians from Pesliarrar. 

Znd Troop . — Bajpoots from Mynpoorie and Cawnpore. 

Zrd Troop . — ^Mahomedans from Bohilkhand. 

Aih. Troop . — Sikhs from Xioodianah^ Amritsar, and Bawal Pindi. 

5/A Troop . — Dogxas from Kangra and Hooshiarpore. . 

6/A Troop , — Jats from Bohtak and Bulandshahr. 

The 12th Bengal Cavalry ■was originally a Sikh, regiment : hence 
there is a prepondemnce of that element. They are chiefly enlisted from 
the Lahore, Perozepore, Amritsar, and Loodianah districts. Three troops 
are composed of Sikhs. 

One troop Panjabi IVfahomedans, comprising a number of Ghukknrs. 
These latter are enlisted from the Pindi Ghait and Doomayleo districts, 
and the majority of the troop generally from the Bawal Pindi division, 
comprising Jhelum and Gujerat. 

One troop of Pathans, chiefly enlisted from the trans-Indus districis 
ahowt Peshawar, but these men are with difficulty enlisted, being without 
means. 

A mixed troop comprised of Dogras, JSts and Hindoo Bnjpoots. 
The former are enlisted in the Kangra district, and do not make good 
cavalry soldiers, and chiefly enlist in the infantry. 

The Jats are bbtained from the Bulundshahr and Bohtak districts, 
and the few Hindoo Bajpoots from about Allygurh. 

The Srd Bengal Cavalry is composed of three troops of IMahomedans, 
•who come chiefly from the Delhi, Bohtak, and Goorgaon districts; of 
one troop of Jats from Bohtak and Hissar; of one troop of Bajpoots 
from Bohtak and Hissar ; and of one troop of Sikhs frow Puttiala and 
Iioodianah. 

The 10th Bengal Iiancers consists of — 

Two troops of Sikhs, enlisted in Loodianah and Amritsar districts' 
chiefly. 

One Punjabi Mahomedans, chiefly from Jhelum. 

One Pathans and Bilnehis, from Hazara, the northern border, and 
Dera Ismail Khan; so to speak, no men over the border ore 
taken. 

One Dogras, from Kangra and Gurdaspur. 

One JAts, from Bohtak. 

This is what we ought to have at least ; but on the forces going to 
IMalta we raised a fourth squadron, consisting of one troop of Sikhs and 
one of Pathans and Punjabi Mabomedans ; and in process of time wo 
absorbed them into the other three squadrons, so that our Dogras and 
Jflts are far below strength — ^the other classes above it. 


Delhi ... 

Bohtak ... 

Mussulmans 

JSts 

... 30 
... 10 

1 40 per cent. 

Horthem Punjab... 
Umritsar 

Mussninfans 

(Pathans.) 

... 8 

1-30 

n * 

Frontier 

Chumbul 

Sikhs 

Tbakuis 

... 27 

) 

16 

gf 

(Gwalior) . 
Mjmpoorie 

Bajpoots 


7 

gg 

Malwa 

Sik^ 

• • » 

7 



Total 

100 



The Ist Central India Horse has few Thakurs and a larger Pathan 
clement. 

The Central India Horse is composed of class troops 
1 squadron Sikhs. 

1 do. Mahomedans. 

1 "troop Jffis. 

1 do. Hindoos — 

Dogms, Bnjpoots, &c.j &o. 

The ' men are recruited from the districts which these classes 
inhabit. 

There are no recruits obtainable from among the inhabitants of 
Central India. 

The 4 th Punjab Cavalry was raised at Pind Dadun Khan, and was 
recruited largely from the neighbouring districts. Hindustani !Mnho- 
medans, Hindus, and Dogras have since been introduced to equalize 
castes, but the Mahomedans, Hindus, and Sikhs of the Bawal Pindi, 
Jhelum, and Gujrat districts may be considered the predominating races 
from which the regiment obtains recruits. 
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Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd 
Fnnjal) Cavaliy. 


Colonel J. Blair, T.O., Com- 
mandant let Bombay Xanccm. 


Idcntcnant-Colonel C. Xi a - 
Tonchc, Commandant Poona 
Horse. 


Iiicntcnant-Colonel J. H. P. 
Stalcolmson, Commanding 3rd 
Sind Horse. 

UFaJor A. B. Heyland, let 
Bombay Light Cavalry. 


Mooltan, Dera Ismail Khan, Koh-at, Peshawar from Puddahir to 
Eusnfzni, llawal Pindi, Shahpar, Jlielnm, Gujrat, Iiahore, Amritsar, 
Jullundur, Loodianah, XJmhnlla, hleenit, Delhi, Gui’gaon, Kohtafc, 
Alwnr, Jeypore, Bnlandshahr, and Alyghar. 


Eeeruits during last five years 
"Sattara, 

Poona, 

Deccan ■< Sangli, 

Bclgaum 

Ahmednuggur. 

59 

15 


rBaroda, 

r, _ 4 . 1 Ahmodahad, 

Gnzerat j 

' (.Pultun Sunt. 

• 

11 Bom in the regiment. 
3 Khandeish. 

1 Kattywar. 


100 Total. 


Such a thing as a recruiting party is unknown in the Poona Horse. 
Owing to the popnlarity of the regiment, in great part due to its system 
of permanent heod-qnarters, candidates for enlistment are abundant, 
and present themselves for service without any action on the part of the 
commanding otficors. They are' in nearly all eases either the relations 
or fi-icnds of men already in the regiment. Some are bora in the 
regiment, some come from tlie homes of the men in Hindustan, and 
some from the Deooan. In all cases, however, they are brought up by 
the men themselves. Khandeish, Sattara, Nngar and Poona supply the 
Deccan recruits, and the Hindustan men come from the North-lVcst 
Provinces chiefly.. 


Ulwar, Mhow, Purriikahad. 


Not easy to do without reference to my recent, which lime will 

not admit of. i 

I am aware that for some yciirs past very few .reormts have been 
obtained in tbe Isfc Light Cavalry by recruiting parties, but nearly nil 
have been introduced by men in the regiment. Tbc statements griven 
by tbesd men as to the parts of tbe country they camo from \vcro * 
seldom to bo depended npon, as tliey so frejuentlj^, to procaro_ service, 
false-stated that ftey were -from places within limits of the presidency. 


10. "Would it Be desirable to recruit your, regimeiit from one particular area of 
country? 


Colonel O. AVilldnsons Com* 
znanclins 2]id IBcDgal Cavalry. 


Colonel C. J. S. Oousliy 6th 
Sengal Cavob^. 


Colonel Ilnph Gong^li^ Com* 
mandin^ 12tli Ucngnl Cavalry. 

Inculenant-Coloncl A. R. P. 
Mnciccnzic, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 

Major O. Banicf:, Oilieiaimg 
Commandant lOlli (I)ukcof Cntn* 
bridge's Onm) Bengal Lancers. 


Captain i^T. G. Gerard, 2nd 
Central India Horse. 

Cnpinin A. H. S. KcHI, Ccnlral 
India Uorsc. 


Bngadicr-Gcncral C- J. Gotlby, 
Commanding Punjab FronliDr 
Force. 

Colonel T. G. Kcnnedr, 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry. 


So long as the 2nd Bengal Cavalry is a mixed regiment, I would 
lot confine recruiting to any particular area of country. 

No ; 1 don't think this would be a good system, _ and 
)oth from a military and political point of view; it is ®esy o 
jcrtain corps obtain preference for service, which is disheartening, 
infair, to others. • This would bo more so than ever if some c T ... 
■aised from among men supposed, 

ituffi; whilst others were forced to raise their men -frem c 
flasses not so well thought of. Every regiment should have 5 
ihancc of getting the best and most soldier-like class or men. 

Only in the case of class regiments. 

It would he desirable to recruit the regiment wholly from the Delhi 
district if it were composed entirely of Muhammadans. 

I consider it so imporiant that afl regiments should 
and one country, that it is a constant regret to mo i., and 

only so litllc adopted. The ol.ass regiments are the most p P 
the best in the service. 

No } onr present ^stom works admirably. 

Not the Central India Horse. tToiild recommend certain rcslri^ 
lions in recruiting, say, for instance, Ibc Bombay cavalry lo Tnilia 

Ihoir own side of India, and not go to the Punjab and Isor 
for men. ’ 

It would bo very desirable. The answer given to question 7 would 
apply Lore. 

I tbink not (sec answer 30). 
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, Colonel J. Blair, v.o.. Com- 
mandant let Bombay Iiancew. 


Iiientenant-Colonel C. Xia- 
^Tonche, ^mmandmg Poona 
Horse. 


Iiientenant-Colonel J. H. P. 
l^alculmson. Commanding 3rd 
Sind Horse. 


j^ajor A. B. Heyland, let 
Bombay Ijiglvt Cavalry. 


No ; I think that commandants should be allowed to enlist to what 
caste they liked ; but at the same time to prevent an abuse of shch pri- 
vilege, the ad,‘jutant-geneval should be informed that so many recruits 
were \v’anted, and that the commandant proposed having^ a certain 
number of each tribe^ for the information of the Commauder-in-Chie£, 

No ; I think it is a great mistake limiting commanding officers to a 
partieular district or locality. I think they should be- allowed great 
latitude as to the districts whence they should draw their recruits. 
Tying a commanding officer down to a certain district must inevitably 
lead to his entertaining many men of whom he disapproved, and at the 
same time would comjiel him to reject many candidates whom he would 
gladly enlist. * I think the existing regulations should be relaxed in 
favor of commanding officers. 

I think not, because there is no doubt that great difference exists 
between the ph3'sique of the different races in India ; and if any r^i- ^ 
meuts are restricted to districts when this physique is weak, it brings 
undeserved reflections on them, and very frequently leads to their con- 
demnation through no fault of the commanding officer, I would pro- 
pose that every regiment should have a certain proportion of each of the 
good classes. 

No, I prefer a mixtmrc of men from different districts. 


Do you consider tlie present system of increasing tho army on the ontbreat 
of a war sound and satisfactory- as regards its results ? 


Colonel O. Willsinson, Com- The present system of inerensing the ann 5 '’ on the outbreak of war is 
mandiag 2od Bengal Cavalry. uot satisfactory as regards cavalry. The time required to make a cavalry 

soldier, the scarcity of remounts, and the difficulty in supplying and 
afterwards disposing of his equipments, are all objections against meet- 
ing sudden emergencies. 


Colonel C. J. S. Gough, 8th 
Bengal Cavalry. 


Colmiel Hugh Gouuh, Com- 
manding 12(h Bengal Cavalry. 


Most unsatisfactory, particularly for cavalry. In this regiment 
the men' having to be recruited from six di.Serent classes from various 
parts of India is one difficulty, and getting men with money is another. 

The mounting and equippings of a number of men beyond the nsunl 
strength of the regiment ; obtaining clothing, arms, and saddlery and 
tents, which in this regiment were ordered at once for the increased 
complement and mostly obtained, whilst the full number of recruits have 
not been entertained, and further recruiting stopped, thus throwing a 
quantity of clothing and equipments on the regiment; this followed by 
the subsequent reduction when the regiment, having more arms, cloth- 
ing, horses, and equipments of sorts than required, .is unable to take over 
those of the discharged sowar, without loss to one or both — all these 
are difficulties which, in my opinion, render the present system most 
unsatisfactory. 

Far from it. After the regiment under my command had been about 
a month under canvas, and were already on the borders of the Afghan 
frontier, orders -wore received to raise an additional strength of 3 0 mon 
per troop. To enable me to do this, I had to detail recruiting and 
remount parties from the hoad-quarters of my regiment, thus weakening 
our fighting strength ; an establishment had also to be kept up at the 
dep6t, to drill the young recruits and break in the remounts as they 
arrived. Owing to tho paucity of British officers borne on a regiment of 
33engal cavalry, I could not afford to detach one for the piiipose of 
superintending the enlistment of the recruits; and the result was that, 
although the number required were eventually raised, they were not of 
the stamp of men I approved of, and at no time were they fit to proceed 
on active service. 


liicutenant-Colonol A. B, D. 
Macksiizie, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 


I consider the present s^'stem to be very far from sound or satis- 
factory. 


jMajor O. Birncs, Ofiiciating 
Ci)Tnmnndant 30th (i>(:Ice of C<tm- 
beidge’s Own) Bengal Lancers. 


No, quite the rever^. On joining the army of Afghanistan we 
were very fortunately circumstanced, as wo had just made four squad- 
rons into three, and so had hardly any recruils ; but other regiments 
i\dth 100 recruits were practically unfit for service. I consider none hnt 
trained soldiers should ever go on service. Not only do recruits do no 
work, hut they take away the best soldiers from their proper work to 
look after them. 


Captain HI. G. Gerard, 2nd 
Central India Horse. 


Yes; if Government will grant a slight compensation on reduction, 
it seems the best adapted to such an exceptionally situated army. 

8G 
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Absorption can be effected with slight loss to clinnda by casting a smaller 
percentage for two or three ycarSj a horse’s term of seiwice averaging 
only half that of n sower’s. Arras, &c., are a dead loss to regiments, and 
should be purchased, on reduction, by Govemnrent. 

Tlie objections to its working as shorra by recent war, all of which 
would be obviated by organization (3), (-1), (3), were — 

Is/. — Half-trained recruits with regimental head-quarters in the 
field were useless men and horses to feed, &c., a source of unsteadiness 
in an alaim. 

Zud . — Had operations proceeded actively, neither could ofiicers have 
spared time for their instruction, nor been left behind with the recruits 
for the purpose, as they were required to manage their own squadrons in 
the field. 

Brigadier-General C. J. Godby, ICo; certainly not. Til e recruits enlisted hastily were inferior as to 
Commanding Punjab Frontier physique in many cases, and had not completed their training before the 

war was over. 

Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd jn no way. I have not seen a single recruit of the augmentation. 
Punjab Cavalry. j if necessary, increase regiments for active service, not by 

volunteers from regiments remaining in garrison, but by bodies, say 
troops or squadrons, of such regiments, they being the most distant from 
the scene of war, filling up by their own reserve (see answer 25), or 
recruits. 

Biontenant-Coloncl C. In- I consider the present system unsntisfactoiy. In the first place, a 
Touche, Commanding Poona cavalry soldier cannot be made thoroughly effective at n moment’s 
florae. notice. A great deal of training has to be gone through for man and 

horse ; and the latter must likewise be put into thorough condition before 
he is fit to undergo the hardships and privations of a campaign. If a 
campaign extended over a j'car, then no doubt a good deal might be done even with raw material of 
men and horses to start with ; but in the event of a short sharp campaign, it is extremely doubtful 
whether newly enlisted soldiers hastily trained would meet the requirements of the ser\-ice, if opposed 
to a disciplined enemy. But there are other objections to it in addition to the above. Qualified 
recruits, with capital suflicient to pur-chase and equip a horse, cannot be procured at a moment’s notice. 
In the Bombay presidency the average price of remounts is four hundred rupees. Saddlery, baggage- 
ponies, &o., &o., would eor-tuinly come to over one hundred mpccs on assamee. SpeaUmg npproxiniato- 
Jy, therefore, for each cavalry soldier raised, five hundred rupees ivould bo required. AMiero is the 
money to come from ? A few' men with that amount of capital might, no doubt, he fortheomiDg at a 
moment’s notice j but certainly they would not be fortliooming in large numbers. Tins dilliculty could 
only be got over by Government presenting eacb man on enlistment with Ins horse and snddloi-y free, 
and furnishing him with the funds for making his baggage arrangements; for bj^ the i-ulos of the 
service each soldier must keep up a baggage-pony for every two horses. Supposing, however, that 

Govei-nment did come forward with the funds, and equip and horse each newly raised soldier tree ot 
cost, there would still he further difficulty at tlie close of the campaign. Orders would then bo issuca 
to stop recruiting. Shortly afterwards perlmps a dozen men might go on pension ; their places -wouiu 
not he filled np ; therefore twelve assanices would have to he absorbed. But the owner of sue i wou 
bo men who bad purchased tlicir assamees perhaps yeai-s before out of their own money ; and tberetorc, 
if these were reduced. Government w-ould have to compensate them for tlie loss of their capital. i 
only alternative for- Government would be to absorb one of the newly-raised assamees, taking bncK 
their own horses. The effect of this measure would be to convert the iiewl}'-i*aisea poldicrs into ar 
ffeers. This would cause great discontent, and, if known bcfoi*e, would probably’ cut off the supp y o 
available recruits. Taking it which way you -will, I look upon the present arrangement as one lu o 
diiBcultIcs and complications, which might no doubt on an emergency be overcome, but only Uy 
outlay of a largo sum of public money. 

Lientenant-Coloncl «T, H. P- Certainly not. It is, I think, vei*y ■unsatisfactory, 

'Mnlcolin'SQn, Commaading 3rd 
Sind Horse. 

^Injor A. R. Hcjlandr 1st Decidedly not satisfactorj* in any respect. 

Bon^bay Light Cavalry. 

12. "What inimljcr of recruits 'vrere oMained in the recent augmentation, and ndiai 
mimhers ■were siitRcicntly trained to allow of tlicir serving as eilectiTe soldiers with the 
regiment prior to the termination of the war? 

Colont'l C. J. S. Gough, 6lh Seventy-eight reernits in all were entertained ; hut ns the regiment 

Bvngftl Cavalry. ^ •wa<? 5 below strength, nncl 3 7 vacancies occurred after llie orai’r for 

cnli'-tment through invaliding ami other ca'^uiiltios, liS recruit s cm 
actually required to bring the regiment up to the war strength. Of tac 
7S roeniit«! so entertiiined, one-halF would have been though not 

llioroiighly trained as effective soldiers. 

C«loii«l Hugh Gimgh. Com- TIic full number of recruits were eventually obtained, hut being 

TaaodiLg 12th ikiigul Cavalry. utterly raw material, and in many ca«es not of tlte stamp for 

soldiers, there was one whom 1 could pronounce thoroughly cJTccii'o 
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Xiieutenani'Colon&l A. "R. D. 
Macl^nzie, 3i:d Bengal Cavalrj. 


Mtyor O. Barnes, Officiating 
CommandantlOth (Duke of Cam* 
bridge's Own) Bengal Xianccrs. 

* Captain O. Oetaid, 2iid 
Central India Horse. 


as men, being only balf trained, tbougli perliaps one-fFiir^ might 

liave been utilized for certain, duties, and would of course have gained 
experience and training had we advanced into Afghanistan. 

Seventy-eight recruits were obtained ; none of them were sufficiently- 
trained. 

Even if they had been obtained on the day of the declaration of war, 
and if on that day horses, arms, accoutrements and equipments had been 
served out to them, I do not consider that they could have become effect- 
ive before the conclusion of the war; for it takes at least twelve months 
to instruct an intelligent cavalry recruit up to an effective standard ; and 
as a matter of fact considerable delay must always tate place in obtain- 
ing remounts for any large number of recruits simultaneously enlisted. 

This is answered in my reply No. 11 ; but our regiment was the 
only regiment in the service with four squadrons during 1S78. 

As one regiment of the increased strength could be instantly 
despatched by the force, no augmentation was made in the Central India 
Horse which on ^count of detachments has a permanent establishment 
of 140 instead of 1^8 sowars per squadron. 


Brigadier-General 0. J . Godby, 
Commanding Punjab Prontiei* 
Force. 


Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2ad 
Punjab Cavalry. 

Iiientenant-Colonel C.B*iTonche, 
Commanding Poona Horse. 


Llentenanl-Colonel J. H. P* 
Ualcolmson, Commanding 3rd 
Sind Uoree. 


Ninety-one recruits were enlisted on account of the augmentation 
and to supply vacancies. 

Fourteen only were dismissed drill as effective soldiers, thoroughly 
tr.iined. 

Thirty others were sufficiently so to admit of their joining the ranks 
should they have been wanted. 

A great number of casualties occurred dm*ing 1878-79. 

Thirty-four. None have joined the regiment up to date. 

The orders of my regiment to proceed on field service having been 
countermanded prior to any possibility of augmentation, I am unable to 
give any information on this point. 

The order to recruit to the war establishment was only received after 
the i-e|rimcnt had marched from Jacobabad ; consequently, there was some 
delay in sending recruiting parties j but the requisite number was soon 
obtained, but none of them were sufficiently trained to join the ranks 
before the termination of the -war. 


MMoi-AE Heywa, Ist Bom- let liiglit Covalry was not one of those augmented, noram 

Bay Light Cavalry. I noqvminted with any regiment so augmented. 


13. If your regiment were ordered on service, -what number of men are there 
now serving who would he unfit for active service, either on account of age or on 
account of being recruits ? 


Colonel C. J. S. Gough, 6lh 
Bengal Cavalry. 


Colonel Hngh Gongb, Com- 
manding 12tli Bengal Cavalry. 


liieulonant-Colonpl A. B. B. 
hlncdienzie, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 


All men would be fit, except those who would be sent before the next 
invaliding committee. Generally about 15 men ai*e passed by the 
Eoard yearly. 

I would prefer to take ^7// recruits who uure fully equipped; they 
would learn their work much faster and better, and would soon become 
efficient soldiers, and would at all times be useful in taking minor 
duties in camp and enabling the effective to turn out for fighting 
purposes. 

Of old soldiers now borne in the rolls of the regiment, there are 
about 40 men, who from sickness, brought on by the fatigues and priva- 
tions of the campaign, would be unfit to proceed on further active ser- 
vice, aud who are now either on sick leave or at the dep6t. 

Of the recruits, my latest accounts from the regiment state that they 
arc all steadily progressing, and 1 presume about two-tliirds would be 
lit to proceed. 

There are not more than two or three men now serving in the regi- 
ment udiosQ age might possibly imfit them for active sendee. There 
are now 77 recruits. 


Major O. Barnes, Officiating 
Commandant 10th (Duhoof Cam 
bridge's Own) Bengal lancers. 


"We have very few old men in the regiment, a-nd only about 30 re- 
cruits ; say, therefore, wc have 85 men short of war strength. 

Koie , — The ivgitaeut is still in Afglianlotan. 


Captain M. G. Gerard, 2nd 
Ccutral India Huxse. 


Out of d9S Natives of all ranks, half the Native officers and 100 
rank and file, though able to stand actual campaigning, arc uiffit in the 
saddle, from stoutness and want of nerve. 

About ^0 recruits unfit in musket ly' only. 
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Most o£ former could Tdc pensioned under osistingr rules, but partly 
from difficulties raised by medical boards, and cbiefly from dislike to 
take tbeir pensions, and in consideration of past services they are yet in 
the ranks. 


Capfma A. H- S. 2fcUl, Cen. 
tral India Horse. 


Brigadier-General C. J. Godby, 
Commanding Punjab Pionticr 
Porce. 

Colonel T. G. Kennedy. 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry. 


Colonel J. Blair, v.c.. Com. 
mandaut 1st Bombay Lancers. 


Very ferv. There are no very old men in the corps, and tire reernits 
■jvonld not be mneh of a burden to the regiment, and woirld soon be 
sufficiently hurried to bo eSreient. 

There are five men that would be unfitted on account of "age, and 
there are 72 reernits, of whom 45 are, Itowovcr, suffloienlly trained to 
render them effective soldiers on a campaign. 

Probably not G on account of age. Tlrere are at the depdt at Dera 
Gbazi Khan 105 recruits, — 34 the arrgmentation and 71 in place of 
pensioners and death vacancies. 

Unfit ... ... ... 10 

Wanting ... ... ... 3 

Bccruits at drill ... ... ... 47*' 

Total ... 60 


Iiicntenant-ColonelC-LaToncbe, 
Commanding Poona Home. 


Lientcnant-Coloncl J. H. P. 
Malcolmson, Commanding Sid 
Sind Horse. 

H^ior A. li. Hcyland, 1st 
Bombay Light Cavaliy. 


In this regiment about twenty men are pensioned annually as unfits, 
and allowing ten more for temporary ailments and thirty-five for re- 
cruits, the total unfit for active service would average about sixty-five. 

About 12 besides the 60 old recruits at Jncobabad. 


I cannot at present say, having been away from the regiment some 
months J but I am aware that when it received the oidera to embark as 
part of the Malta ISxpedition, that there were about — 

recruits ... ... _ ... 17 

men declared by the doctors unfit to go on service ... 05 


Total ... 82 


14i. At "what age do you consider that Natwe soldiers become unfitted for the 
hard irorls: of a campaign ? 


Colonel O. Wilkinson, Com- 
manding 2iid Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel C. J. S. Gongk, 5th 
Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel Hugh Gough, Com- 
manding 12th Bengal Cavalry. 


I think cavalry soldiers arc not generally fitted for the hard work 
of a campaign after about 3G, if so long. 

It is impossible to lay down a hard-and-fast rule on this subject : I 
should say between 50 and 55. 

At from 40 to 45 years of age. 


Ijtcntennnt'Colonel A. B. D. 
Iklackcozic, 3id Bengal Cavalry. 

^Tnjor O. Bame«, Ofliciaiing 
rommandant 10tlt(l>ukcoE Cam- 
bridge's Own) fitmgal Lnneers. 

Captain G. Gerard, 2nd 
Central India Horse. 


Captain A. H. S. ICcill, Cen- 
tral India Horso. 

Brigadier-General C. J. Godby, 
Comiiianding X’lmjab Frontier 
Force. 


Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd 
Punjab C.avalry. 

Colonel J. Blair, V-C.. Com- 
mandant Jet Bombay lianccrs. 


A properly selected recroit would probably last fit for any campaign 
up to 45 years of age; as an average, I should say 40 years or age. 

Speaking of course, ns a rule, I should say GO years- Tliis allows a 
man to enlist under present rules at 18, and serve 32 years lor lu 
pension. I do not think any one should serve longer. 

After 40 they are seldom good honaemen, tbougli .able to stand aclnal 
fatigue up to 4-5 or 60. "VV’^e havo a few of the old IChnlsa Sik is up 
wards of 60 still wiry and bard. 

From 40 to 45 years, according to class. I think the Maliomedan 
wears the least best. 

This is difficult to answer, as N.atives never know tbeir own age ; but 
I think, as a rule, alJ.ntive soldier, especially if he is in the infantry, is 
not of much use for hard work after 45 years of age; but a great Ue.ai 
depends of course on their habits of living, A cavalry soldier tloing 
his duty mounted would last a little longer. 

Say after 25 years" service, or about 45 years of age; but many 
older men are fit for any work. 

After fifty rears. I would not admit men to pension, as at presonl, 
at such short service ns fifteen years ; it is undoubtedly the Cfiu^-e o 
much malingering amongst a gi’cat portion of tlic Bombay army ^ 

• 'ThU is cxccptioTKil. A number of men Iia*l (o bo inv.'iiided on our rclura from 
Cyprus at tbe cad of List year s heuco Ibo larjc number of recruits. 
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officers, and frequently tlie men tliemselves, have opportunities (not existing elsewhere) in detached 
outposts, commands, and positions for showing their judgment, intelligence, and commonsense. 
But to foster a desire to reap these public advantages the service beyond the presidency or on the 
frontier can be made popular — 

By a regular roster for such service. Regular reliefs from such, say every two years. 

As liberal grants during such service as Government care to afford, such as free camel-carria»e 
from and back to their station in India, or free ration^ or batta from and to the date of their quitting 
and returning to India. 

And on their arrival at their appointed station in India, a liberal grant of leave, so that, the whole 
regiment should visit their homes during the first year of their return. Another point, and it should 
almost be classed first of all, is tbe simplifying the monthly remittances of all Natives (soldiers or 
public or private followers) attached to a regiment so serving j for it is almost impossible to exaggerate 
tbe inconvenience many men have been put to during this expedition to Kandahar owing to the delay 
in their remittances reaching their homes. I recommend that the commanding officer of such a 
i-egimerit be empowered to draw cheques on any treasury in India for such bona jide purposes. I have 
fully described the system I recommended in my letter No. S09, dated 14th August 1879, to the 
address of the Assistant Adjutant-General, Field Force, Kandahar, for the information of the Adjutant^ 
General in India, and can, if necessary, repeat what 1 then said. I am convinced that it, or something 
like it, would he the greatest imaginable boon to soldiem serving out of India. 

I will only add that if the grants-in-aid to popularize distant service am thought too lavish, it 
should be remembered that the most lasting and widely circulating impressions are caused by a travelled 
soldier returning to his home a rich man. 


Colonel J. Elair, v.c.. Com- 
mandant li>t Bombay Laneeia. 


liieutenant-Colonel C. Iia 
Touclie, Commanding Poona 
HoLse. 


Lioutenant-Goloncl J. H. P. 
!&IaIeolnison, Commanding 3rd 
Sind Horse. 


Itfajor A. R. Hyland, 1st 
Bombay Light Cavaliy. 


The only advantage that I can see is by mixing and being brigaded 
with other regiments ; it stirs up all ranks. But this regiment, except 
in time of warjdias never served beyond its own presidency. 

If on field service, certainly ; hut* for mere garrison duty I see no 
advantage whatever. I think that the European officers in many cases 
might like itj but as regards the body of the regiment, I think such a 
measure would be very unpopular. 

1 consider it is an. advantage for any regiment to be called on to 
servo beyond the limits of the presidency and on the frontier. * In the 
former case they become acquainted with different countries and circum- 
stances, learn to accommodate themselves to the altered oircumstanccs, 
and on the frontier learn to rough it and get an insight into the practi- 
cal working of their drill, which they can never hope to gain in the 
ordinary routine of garrison duty in a down-country cantonment. 

Yes, for active service, leaving a European officer to have chaxge of 
depdt and reserve, and returning to regimental head-quarter station after 
a tour of service abroad. But 1 should^ preserve the presidency name, 
number, and traditions of each regiment most parefully. 


16- Do you consider the reserve system could Be applied to the Native army ? 


Colonel O, Wilkinson, Com- I consider the te^rve system could be applied to the Native army, 
mandiDg 2ud Bengal Cavalry. jn^st involve very considerable expense. 


Colonel C. J. S. Gougb, 5th Yesj a reserve system might advantageously 'be instituted, aud the 

Bengal Cavalry. following appears to me a feasible and certainly good one for tlio 

cavalry, if not considerwl too costly. Raise regimental establishment 
from 38*1 sowars to 480. Of these, form 00 into reserve. These men 
must have served 15 years in the ranks, bear good characters, and bo 
physically fit. The ages of men so transfeiTcd would be between 33 and 37. They should receive 
Rs. 30 per mensem consolidated pay, including chanda and horse allowance. They- would remain mi 
the rolls of the regiment, through which they should draw pay monthly, the same as meiLon furlough. 
They would be treated in fact as on furlough for five years, or the. time so employed, and^ would 
maiutaiu horse, arms, clothing, and equipments (his carbine only should be left with his regiment). 
They should have to go through 15 clear days' training annually with the nearest cavalry regiment, 
when they should he reported on or certified by such commanding officer as efficient, and horse, arms, 
equipments serviceable and in good order. AKer five years' service in this reserve, they should be 
eligible for their ordinary pension, if passed by a medical board. 

By this arrangoment every regiment would be fully maintained, mounted and equipped at fightmg 
strength, aud the saving of pay per man would be Rs. 10 per mensem, as each of these men would 
otherwise obtain, with good-conduct pa}';, Rs. 30.per mensem. ^ ' 

I believe the men uould he glad to accept these terms, and the reserve fully maintained. I don fc 
think they could do the thing well on less pay than Rs. SO. The effect would be that every regiment 
would muster its full war strength within a veiy few days of calling out its reserves. 

I am opposed to any system whicli would reduce a regiment of good seasoned soldiers to one of 
boys. Ntiitlicr do I think any system would be suitable for cavalry that did not include the main- 
tenance of horses. 
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1 fcbink a judicions system o£ reserves is the only way to_ render re- 
g'imcuts thoroughly elective in war strength, and. to maintain them so. 

I consider that not only could the reserve system he applied to the 
Native army, but that such a system is in &.ct essential to the develop- 
ment o£ its efficiency. 

To the Native infantry readily; to the Native cavalry, as at present 
constituted, with more difficulty. 

No ; save on a limited scale, it would he false in principle, and a 
failure in practice (for cavalry) . The former ns our Indian army is as 
much for internal as exterior defence; the latter for various reasons : — 

1 at . — Soldiering being a profitable trade, the terms necessary to induce sowars to join the reserve 
are relatively extravagant. Enforced short service would deter recruits. From enquiries made, 
nothing under Es. 10 per mensem, about full dismounted pay, would be acceptable to men of 15 
years’ service, and dufiadars more. 

A sowar on Rs. 30 spends on an average Ha. 12 per mensem reginientally (horse, uniform, syce, 
&o., including house, troop servants, and numerous advantages) . Ho thus has, deducting interest of 
his assamee, a clear Hs. 16 per mensem profit (some men save Es, 100 annually after- providing food, 
&c.) . Three-fourths of our men are zemindars, who one year with another can thereby just support 
their families; then- fields are cultivated by family arrangements, and their absence or otherwise represents 
a difference of Es. 6 or so, whilst regimental duty is no more onerous than field labor. This estimated 
loss by the transaction of Es. 10 must be made good by Government to induce sowars to join the 
reserve. 

The one-fourth non-zemindars, having no trade to live by, require similar inducements ; but would 
be ready to earn pay as Government chuprassis, &c., which the former class would not. A Native 
cavalry regiment is already in some senses a reserve only, as Government expenditure must be lai^ly 
increased to enable it to bear a severe campaign. 

2?id. — Government, moreover, must provide horse, arms, and saddlery to reserve men, as it requires 
10 to 12 years’ full pay to make the khudasjga system profitable. 

3rd. — Natives ^ a certain age, if not in regular work, become indifferent horsemen ; so as 1 
believe in the necessity of only a percentage of sowars having a careful musketry training, half- 
trained recruits are preferable to middle-aged reservists for cavalry, though it is not so for infantry. 

iih . — ^Assamees must be returned to men quitting the regiment for reserve; and this bail for 
their fidelity ceases also. 

hth . — ^The influences of eajjrit de eorj)a and personal regard for officers would by transfer to 
reserve be the one partially, and the latter entirely, removed. 

6i/i . — Even if reservists were ready, trained remounts would lack. So that the service squadrons 
would probably be reinforced no sooner than under present system. 

Captain A. H. S. Neill, Central No. — Certainly not yet. I think it a subject which should ha 

In^a Hoise. viewed with much caution. 

Biigadler-Genetal 0. J. Godby, Yes, I do ; and I think it would be very popular with the men. 
Commanding Punjab Frontier 
Force. 


Colonel" Hugli Gougb, Com- 
manding 12th Bengal Cavalry. 

liieatenant-CoIonel A. B. D. 
Uaekenzie, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 


Major O, Barnes, OlEciating 
Commandant 10th (Dnke of Cam- 
bridge’s Own) Bengal Lancers. 

Captain M. G. Gerard, 2nd 
Central India Horse. 


Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry. 


Colonel J. Blair, v.c., Comman. 
dant let Bombay Lancers. 


Yes, as an experiment well worth trying, if it is manned voluntarily 
by men who have land, and so giving promise of their ability to perform 
what they have to undertake. 

No. — ^The reserve system I think a very delicate subject to handle. 
I myself would put no trust iu it, as Natives aro so easily led away. 
Experience has shown that men who were thought-most loyal and trust- 
worthy during 1857 were tempted away ; hut of course it may be dif- 
ferent now. 

Questions 17, 18, 19 (a), (i), (c), 20, 21, 22, 23, and 2-1 are all an- 
swered iu the above. 


I see no reason, theoretically speaking, why the system of reserves 
should not be applied to the Native army. UTiether the practical result 
of such a system would be satisfactory could only be ascenaiued by 
actual experiment. The principal point to he considered appears to me 
to be the political expediency of Iiaving a large number of trained men 
in the prime of life all over the country, who, even if they could not get at their own arms, might 
possibly, in the event of another mutiny, find their way into foreign territory, to swell the ranlcs of the 
Native States. If there is any reason to suppose thpt the time has not as yet arrived to count witli 
absolute certainty on the loyalty of Native troops being proof against iufiaence which might be 
brought to bear against it, thou I tbink it w-ould bo worth while considering whether a sj-stora, which 
would throw on to their own resources a large uomher of men who accept military service because they 
are unfitted for anything else, would not have a mischievous result. As regards the cavalry branch of 
the service, no system would, iu my opinion, meet the requirements of the case that did not provide for 
the supply of well-trained and ivell-seasoned remounts, as remarked in reply to question No. 11. 
Cavalry soldiers cannot bo turned out at a moment’s notice fit to take the field; and as the cavalry is 
the branch of the service which would in the event of a war bo the very first whoso services would be 
required, it should, in my opinion, be always kept as nearly as possible at war strength. I look upon 
tho question of cavalry reserves as one which requires very careful consideration ; inasmuch as, no 
matter how well tho man may ho trained, he is useless without an equally well-trained and well- 
seasoned horse. I would certainly deprecate any system that would permit of a cavalry reserve man 


Lientcnant-Coionel C. La 
Touche* Commauding^ Poona 
Hoi'be. 
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teing permitted to draw horse allowance on the condition o£ his mustering a horse in his village; for 
most assuredly, though from want of work tlie animal might present a respectable appearance when 
inspected, his condition would be sueli as to speedily break down if exposed to any heavy strain on the 
outbreak of hostilities. Any system of cavalry reserves should carefully pi-ovide, therefore, for the 
condition of the horse as well as that of the man. I look upon systems of reserve, however, as far 
more applicable to the infantry than the mounted branches of the service. 

lieutenant-Colonel JT. H. P. Yes. 

Malcolmson, Commaudin^ 3rd 
Sind Horse. 

Major A. E. Hoyland, lai If carried out at once and on a large scale, I tliink it would be 
Eombay Light Cavalry, decidedly incurring too much risk ; but on a small scale, and carried on a 

regimental system, with quarterly musterings, I think it should be 
tried. 


17. Do yolt eonsitler that in the case of popnlar distnihance men in the reserve 
■would respond to the call to join their colors ; or would they he likely to make common 
cause against Grovemment ? 


Colonel O. "Wilkinaon, Com- I think, if the Government is liberal to reserve men, they would be 
manding Sad Bengal Cavalry. likely in the great majority of cases to rejoin their colors. 

Colonol C. J. S. Gough, Slh This would always much depend on the exciting cause. There’ are 

Bengal Cavalry. some questions, which being cleverly raised, and men's minds violently 

agitated on, would probably carry them away. But with the present 
system of government, 1 do not see the slightest probability of any such 
agitation occurring ; and on all ordinary occasions my opinion is, that 
these men could be safely calcnlated on to do their duty. 

Colonel Hugh Gough, Com- I think men in the reserve would be equally loyal as their comrades 
mauding 18th Bengal Cavalry. with regimental head-qimvters ; and that their regular annual training, 

combined with the feeling of discipline and supervision, would cause 
them fully to remember their duties as soldiers. 

LieutonantColonel A. E. D. I do not doubt that the rosCTVo soldiers would join their colors 
Macheuzio, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. whenever called on. If the habit of discipline and loyalty were not 

sufficient to make them do so, they would be apt to remember that they 
differed from the rest of their neighbours in being all enrolled, that 
their homes were known, and that they could bo easily got at after a 
distiu'bance was quelled. 

Major O. Bai-nes, Oflloiatia" I think if reserve men have a stake in Government prosperity, they 
Commandant 10th (Buhe <3 uphold the Government,- make their post worth holding, and they 

Camhi-idgo’s Own) Bengal Lancers, hold it and he loyal to Government, because loyal to themselves. 

Captain M. G. Gerard, 2nd They would hold aloof under pretexts of sickness, unsofety of roads. 

Central India Horse. & 0 ., in any sufficiently serious affair to induce doubts of our ultimate 

supremacy, and try to see how the tide turned. Bemov^ed from 
i-cgimental influences/ exposed to those of seditious agents, and swayed 
by entreaties of their families, it seems most probable they would simply 
cousult their personal interests. * . 

Cimlain A. H. S. Heill, Cen- If there -was-suffieient inducement, either from religious or mei-cenary 
tral India Horse. causes, I think a great number would just as soon make common cause 

against the Government as not. 

Brigadier-Gc^r.al C. J. Godby, J think they would all join their colors. A few mightnot : butthey 
Commandmg Punjab Prontier .^uld he without arms. 

Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2ud After the mutiny, I dare not answer with any assurance for the men 

Punjab Cavalry. put; but I believe they would respond to the call of Govern- 

ment. I am afraid I cannot include Pathans from near out former 
border in this belief. 

Lieutenant-Colonel O. La jVIy own opinion is, that the chances of the men responding to the 

Horae Poona Government call are greatly in excess of the chances of their making 

* common causo against the State. But after the expcrieuccs of tho 

mutiny, I do -not see how it is posable to speak with certainty on tho 
subject. I believe the time will eventually come when Government will 
be able to look -with perfect confldcnco on their reserves ; but at present 
it would bo safer to assume that, though many of the men will join 
their colors, there will be some who at a really critical juncture may 
ho expected to turn the other way, more especialljr amongst men of the 
lower grades, who may find the prospect of looking forward to a long 
period of service in the reserve, on small pay, not at all to their liking. 
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Tiieuienant-Colonel , J. H. P. 
M^colmson, Commanding 3rd 
Sind Hoise. 


llajor A. P. Heyland, Isfc 
Bombay liiglib Cavalry. 


I think the men would gladly rejoin the regiment. It must be 
remembered that men leaving the regiment by no means lose all interest 
in it. They leave their assamees in which they have invested their 
money to their friends and relations, and consequently take a lively 
interest in the well-being of the same ; and I feel sure the men of the 
regiment passed into the reserve as I propose wonld without hesitation 
join the Government in suppressing any distui-banee. 

Only, if it he made obviously to their individual advantage to remain 
faithful, should they be depended upon. To make this clear to their 
minds, the pay and other advantages of the reserve should be as liberal 
as possible. 


18. After wliat number of years* service -would yon pass a soldier into the 
reserve ; and bow long' should be be called on to serve -with the reserve before being 
able to claim pension ?! 

■What should be the pay given while in the reserve ? 


I think cavalry soldiers should serve fourteen years with tho regiment 
and ten years in the i-eserve before being able to claim pension ; but they 
must not he more than 18 on enlistment. 

I think it would be impossible to offer the reserve men less than five 
and four rupees, first and second class. 

In my reply to 16, 1 stated — ^for cavalry after 15 years’ service he 
might pass into reserve; after five years’ service in which he would 
become eligible for pension, and bis pay, including chanda and horse 
allowance for maintenance of his horse, wonld be Bs. 20 per mensem. 

I am of opinion that Native soldiers should he engaged to serve a 
period of sis years (liable within three years to discharge at the discre- 
tion of commanding ofScers, if not likely to develop into good soldiers, as 
at present). 

At the expiry of sis years, the commanding officer to decide whether the man is fit to remain 
■with tho regiment, he drafted into the reserve, or be finally discharged. According to his decision, 
the soldier to have the option whether he accepts it or takes his final discharge. 

No man to be passed into the reserve who is not a good character and a good soldier. 

As a matter of rule, commanding officers will he loth to pass their best men from their regiments 
to the reserve. And from my experience, I should say most good soldiers would prefer remaining 
with their regiments than leaving for their homes, even -with the inducements of pay with the reserve. 
But there are hundreds of thoroughly good and reliable men, who are constantly taking their discharge 
owing to urgent private causes, forced to take this step by circumstances at the time, and who, as often 
as not, wonld gladly re-enlist. The prospect of a reserve would be to these men a great boon. 

All men passed from regiments into the reserve should be borne on a regimental reserve roll, and 
•on being called out revert to their own regiments. 

Men re-engaging after their first sis years, should be engaged for another six years ; after which, 
as before, they might remain with their regiments or join the reserve, at the discretion and recom- 
mendation of their commanding officers. 

Those remaining with their regiments for the full term of 18 years to come under pension rules 
and conditions, as at present. 

For men in the reserve, I would not recommend any pension whatever, but a gratuiiy on final 
discharge after 12 and 15 years’ sei-vioe, both in Uie ranks and reserve inclusive. 

The pay of all the rank and 'file in the reserve to he the same when out of training; hut when 
called out for their annual course an extra sum to be granted, say in the former case Rs. 2 per mensem, 
and in the latter Rs. 0 in addition thereto, with extra staff pay for non-commissioned officers according 
to grade. With regard to tho Native cavalry soldier passing into the reserve, one or two points for 
question present themselves, the chief of which is, how is lus assamee to be an-anged for ? On 
a sowar’s transfer from his regiment to the reserve, he would, as a matter of course, have his accounts 
squared, and receive the full balance of his assamee, exactly as if ho was receiving his final discharge. 

Tho question then arises, who is to bo answerable for the man’s assamee when called out for 
service, or whence are his arms, accoutrements, and horse to be procured ? 

For the mere matter of his annual training, I think the sowar might he on the same footing as 
his infiantry comrade. His arms, which should be supplied by the Government, might, indeed ought, 
to bo kept at the reserve centre of his disti-ict. His uniform, which for reserve duties wonld lie of 
the simplest, he should be himself answerable for. And for his annual training, I do not think horse 
or hoise equipments would be necessary ; inasmuch as for the annual course of training a course of 
musketry and drill in foot should he sufficient, except on such opportunities which may offer themselves 
from the fact of his regiment being quartered in the district. 

But on being called out for service, the reserve man must produce his assamee, or the equivalent 
in money ; and to ensure his doing so, it would he absolutely necessary that good and substantial 
securiiy shoidd ho taken at the time of his passing into the reserve from his regiment. 

The security I would propose to be taken from two at least of the principal lamhardnrs of his 
village, under the orders of the civil authorities. This step would, I think, ensure the forthcoming 
of the usual amount a sowar brings on enlistment, being from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200, which in the case 
of the reserve man coming forward, probably wiili some pecuniary inconvenience pnd for a limited 
period, might be fixed at the lower sum. 


Colonel O. -Wilkinson, Oom- 
znanding 2ud Bengal Cavolrv. 


Colonel C. J. S. Gongh, Gth 
Bengal Cavalry. 


Colonel Hugh Gongli. Com- 
manding 12fii Bengal Cavalry. 
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IiieuteiiAnt-Colunel A. H* 
2Iackeiizie> 3id Bengal Cavalry. 


■ After 1-1 years’ service he should, if not promoted, and if physically 
fit, he passed into the reserve ; and he should serve in it 13 years more, 
or 36 in all. I would also permit any trained soldier after three years’ 
service to volunteer for the reserve, provided he obtained his comuiand- 
ing oflicer’s sanction, and provided the numbers of the reserve did not 
exceed the strength of a line regiment, provided also that he did not 
become entitled to pension till after a total service of 36 years. 

I would also* permit a sufiScient. number of Native officers and non* 
commissioned officers to be passed into the reserve, provided that this 
latter class did not become entitled to pension till after a total service of 
83 years. 

Keserve pay should be ns follows 

Per mensem. 


Sessnldar and ressaidars 
Jemadars ... 

Suffiadars 

Sowars and trumpeters 
The above scale to apply to those who 
cal muster a suitable horse. 


Es. 

«.. 40 

... ... 35 

... ... 17 

... 14 

possess and produce at period!* 
Bs. 


Siamoimted reserve pay to be, for duSadars ... 6 

And sowars ... ... ... 4 

Pull pay should be given to all ranks when called out for drill or 
service. 


lU.ijor O. Barnes, OHioiating ^ think a hard-and-fast line would be an error. No man should be 
Commandant lOtb (Duke of Cam- allowed to join the reserve till he has served 4 years ; and sowars after 12 
bridge’s Own) Bengal Lancers. years service should be passed into the reserve, in which they should 

serve 1 3 yeara more. 

The pension rules would have to bo altered considerably. Having no stage between 15 and 82 ■ 
years is a very great mistake. Men leave at 15 years who would be happy to serve longer for a larger 
pension j but they do not wish to serve so long as 33 years. An ascending scale sho>ild be adopted, 
and the men permitted to take pension at pleasure, whether fit or unfit for service. After 24 years’ 
service no sowars, unless passed by a medical board, should bo allowed to serve longer in the reserve ; 
and none should serve after 60 years of age. Officers and non-commissioned- officers should have a 
separate scale of service ; and I think it would be fair to allow a reserve man to be promoted back to 
the service troops. 

I think a reserve sowar should get its. 3 a month without any deductions whatever. He should, 
when called out for training, get one month’s pay, in addition to the pay for the time he is out. 
When called out for service, he should get one monOi’s pay in advance and two on discharge, also in 
addition to ordinary pay. 

I consider the question of reserve totally impracticable for Native 
cavalry. The reserve men after a few years of idleness would lose their 
nerve and riding, and would be no better, probably worse, than afresh- 
caught recruit. 

Six duffiadars and sixty sowars {pide answer 1) to form the reserve of 
each regiment. 

After three years’ service I Would allow them to volunteer for the 
reserve. Any man after ten years’ servioe to be liable to be sent by 
his commanding officer to the reserve. 

It is thought many wfll volunteer who otherwise would have to resign 
the service on account of family affairs. 

Pension rules to apply to them. In fact, their service in the reserve 
to count as service with the regiment in every respect. 

Their pay should be — ■ 

Ba. A. 

Dismounted ... ... ... 5 0 

Horse fund ... ... •» 3 10 

Horse allowance ... ... ... 7 

Total ... 14 10 


Captain A. H. S. Neiii, Central 
India Horae. 


Brigadier-General C. Z. Godby, 
Commanding Punjab Prontier 
Perce. 


in addition to good-conduct pay. 

' No man living beyond the border to he allowed to join the reserve. 

Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd On and after completing 15 years’ service in the army, and on com- 

Ponjab Cuvaliy, plcting 35 years’ combined army and reserve service, be should bo 

entitled to claim his pension. 

If he becomes disqualified from siclcncss at any time after entering 
the reserve, he must be pensioned as he would have been in the army. 

His monthly pay should bo Us. 16 as a sowar, Es. 30 as a diilTadar, 
and Es. 30 .as a Native officer; and he should receive it either from bis 
late cominauding oQiccr through the nearest treasury officer, or through 
the reserve stalf on producing a satisfactory mount. 
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liiauieiumi-Calonel _ O. Iia The Dumher o£ years a soldier should, servo before heingf passed into 
Touche, Commanding Poona |.j,g reserve should depend on the numerical strength of the reserves, 

which it is tho object of Government to maintain. In my opinion a 
Native soldier is perfectly trained both as regards his drill and discipline 
in four years ; and if it is the object of Government to lay the found* 
ation of a large reserve army, I see no reason why soldiers should not 
be passed into it after that period. I presume, however, that economy, 
rather than great numerical strength, is the result aimed at ; and I would, 
therefore, suggest that a soldier should serve 15 years with the colors. 
On being passed into the reserve, he should receive Ks, 5 a month. 


I think in the cavalry after ten years' service a soldier might he 
passed into the reserve for 10 years’ further service. The rest from 
military duties after 10 years only would reinvigorate him ; and he 
would, 1 think, under these circumstances, be able to bear the hardships 
of a campaign for a longer period than he otherwise would. 

Two rupees a month would, I think, be sufficient, as they would be 
quite able to work for themselves. 

I would make this entirely dependent upon tho requirements of the 
service; but would not let any Native soldier enter the reserve under five 
years’ service on full pay with the regiment, and only as many, as were 
required to make up the reserve of the re^ment, and could be spared, 
giving priority of choice to serve in the reserve according to seniority in 
each rank. I believe employment in the reserve would he eagerly sought for by Native cavalry, 
if certain privileges to he mentioned further on were accorded them. 

I would make tho pay of the reserve for all ranks half that with the colors, but without cutting, 
and exclusive of horse allowance and compensation for dearness of provisions, to both of which latter 
they should not be entitled ; and would have the men of the reserve troops or companies mustered 
quarterly with their regiments or detachments of their regiments in the cavaliy, and in the infantry 
with the nearest detachment or regiment in the same presidency, for payment ; and permit them to 
retain the rank in which they entered the reserve ; and permit promotion to go on in the reserve, keep* 
ing of coniBB to the proportion of each rank in the reserve troop or company. 


Iiieutenant.Coloncl J. H. P. 
Miilcolmson, Conunaading 3rd 
Sind Horse. 


Major A. B. Heyland, 1st Bom- 
bay Iiight Cavalry. 


19. (a) Do you think it would he an advantage to divide the reserve into two 

classes, the first liable to bo called out for active service, and the second for garrison 
service only, the first class passing into the second ? 

(&) If you consider that the reserve should he divided into two classes, what 
should he the pay of each class ? 

(e) How long should a man serve in the first reserve, and how long in the second 
reserve ? 


Colonel O. Wilkinson, Com- 
manding 2ad Bengal Cavalry. 


Colonel C. J. S. Gough, 5th 
Bengal Cavalry- 

. Colonel Hugh Gongh, Com- 
mandant 12Lh Bengal Cavalry. 

Iiieutenont-Colonel A. B, D. 
Mackenzie, 3rd Bengal Cavaliy. 


Major O. Barnes, Officiating 
Commandant lOtlt IDuko ol Cam- 
hridge*s Own) Bengal Banceis. 

Briga(U€!r.General 0. J. Godby, 
. Commanding Punjab Prontier 
Poico. 


(<i) I would lecommend to divide the reserve into two classes. 

(4) Answered in 18. 

(e) I think that a man should be liable to serve five years in ’ each 
grade. 

No. 


No ; I think not. At least until the experiment of a first reserve has 
hod a thorough good trial. 

I think it would be a mistake to complicate the organization by hav- 
ing more than one class of reserve. At the same time I would permit 
men from the reserve during war to volunteer for service with the line 
regiment during the continuance of the campaign. Such volunteers 
would probably he found sufficient to supply the place of casualties, 
while, at the close of a campaign, the recruits who in the meantime had 
been enlisted and instructed at the local head-quarters would be ready 
to step into their places and allow of their return to tho reserve. 

I do not consider that a reserve in India at all resembles a European 
reserve, and that there is nothing to be gained by two classes. 

(a) The reserve should^ be regimental and composed of two lines. 
Tbe first line of those mentioned in answer 18; the second to ho men of 
IS years’ service, who, though unfit for fatigue, may have some 
work left in them snffioient for ordinary garrison duties. 

These could be invalided when finally unfit. The second line would 
not number 7aore than twelve men. 

They need not keep then- horses. -Whea called out, they would join 
on foot,_and do foot garrison duty on full dismounted pay, vh.j Ks. 9-G 
in addition to good-conduct pay. ’ 

Vacancies a-iuscd by men joining tho second line to bo filled bv 
enlisting recruits. 
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(i) First Hnej full pay when called outj and as mentioned in answer 
IS when with the reserve. 

Second line, full dismounted pay when called out, viz., Bs. 9-G, and 
when with the reserve its. 5. 

(e) He' should be inspected yearly. If his horse is not looked after, 
or if he misbehaves or is slovenly, the commanding officer could order 
>11771 back to head-quarters, and let another volunteer go in his place. 

After three years in the reserve he must return for three years with 
the colors ; and so on until IS years' service, when he can be sent nolens 
volens to the dismounted reserve if unfit for hard work. 

Colonel T. O. Kennedy. 2na I do not think a second class would be worth its cost. 

Punjab Cavaliy. 


IiioutenanfcColouel O. Iia (a) Yes j I think that if the reserve system is decided upon, it would 

Touche, Commandant Poona j,g most advisable, as a measure of economy, to carry it out to its fullest 

extent, in order that Government might get the worth of the money 
disbursed annually in pensions. 

(d) I would make no difference in pay, whether the man was in the 
first class or the second. Whether called out to fight or to do garrison 
duty, the man would In either case have to give up any employment he 
might have got ; and though in the former case the work would be hard- 
er, and the risk greater, still I think most soldiers worthy of the name 
would prefer the excitement of active service to the monotony of garri- 
son duty. 

(e) Eight years with the first reserve and eight with the second, 
making a total of thirty-one years’ service, after which the man should 
be entitled to his pension. 


Identenant-CoTonel A H. P. 
Hlalcolmson, Commanding 3rd 
Sind Hoiso. 


Major A. E. Heyland, lat 
Bombay Xiigbt Cavalry. 


(a) Yes. 

(1) The pay of the first class, Bs. S a month. That of the second 
class, Bs. 3. 

(c) Five years in each. 

(a) No ; not at present, nor until the success of one class of reserve 
be ascertained. 


20. 'What percentage, if any, wonld you propose to retain for long service ivitli 
the colors j and what should be the limit of that service ? 


Colonel O. Wilkinson, Cozn- 
mandingr Sad Bengal CaTolry. 


Colonel C« <7- S« Gongli, 6fcli 
Bengal alrjr. 

Colonel Hu<;h Gongb, Com* 
aaau^ng 12lli Bengal Caralxy. 


Idleatenant^Colonol A. B. P. 
Mackenzie, 3rd Beognl CaTalry. 


“Major O. Barnes, OOicialinfr 
Commandant 10th (Duke of Cam- 
ljridgo*s Owu) Bengal BaUkCis. 


BrigodlcroOcnoral C. J. Godby* 
Commauding Punjab Frontier 
Puree. 


Colonel T. J.‘ B^cnaedy, 2ixd 
Punjab CAralry, 


I would keep all cavalry soldiers 14 years with the regiment, 
supposing them to he enlisted at 18; but I shoold prefer their being- 
enlisted at 17, as they are generally in the riding school and drills for- 
the best part of a year, and the younger they enlist the better nders 
they become j and enlisting very young they develop better on better 
feeding, 

I prefer the present system of entertai n ing men for service, with 
pensions after 16 years if physically unfit. - 

I would keep all good soldiers ^vith the colors till they have earned 
their pension. G-ood men should not be drafted away from^ their regi- 
ments who are willing to remain. 

As I have before stated, the ranks of the reserve would piobably be 
soon filled up by excelleut soldiers, whose private affau’s often cause 
them to leave their regiments after short service. 

No sowars should be retained after 14 years’ service with the eolmnn. 
Non-commissioned officers should be permitted to remain up to years, 
and commissioned officers up to So years" service, after which periods 
they should in all cases ho passed into the reserve to complete tlieir 
service- for pension. 

There arc some sowars who at 1 3 years" service arc in their prime, 
and whom it would be a pity to lose. They should be kept tor promo- 
tion. But these should not exceed 10 per cent. ; and their long service 
should not exceed that permitted to non-commissioned oflicers, which 
would, I think, be advisedly fixed as under— with service troops 1» 
years, with reserve 14 years. 

Under the system I propose, those men would serve continuously 
wtli the colors who had not volunteered, or had not been scut to le 
reserve £ur three years. 

I am not sure that I understand this question. I would retain the 
whole of the firat reserve for service with the colors until pensionc j 
transferred to the second class if such is formed. 
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lientonant-Colonel _ C. la I ttlnk that i£ 15 years was fixed as tlie period to serve with the 
Toaclio, Commanding Poona colors^ it would he nnneeessai’y to retain any of the men for long service. 

The only exception I would make would be in the case of exceptionally 
valuable non-commissioned officers and very special cases amongst 
soldiers^ which should be brought forward as they occurred on their own 
merits. 


lientenant-Coionel J. H. P. 
Malcolmson, Commanding 3id 
Sind Horse. 


Major A. K. Heyland> 1st 
Bombay light Cavalry. 


1 would be inclined to have the percentage subject to the wishes 
of the men^ their health, character, and the opinions of the commandant 
and the medical officer; but I would limit that service to 15 years, 
except in the case of non-commissioned officers, when they might be kept 
on till 20 years'’ service. 

Two-thirds of the present army with the colors, one-thh-d with the 
reserve ; the l imi t to the total service in both being as at present until 
they can claim pension after 32 years’ service, or as soon as they are 
found unfit for further service. 


21. How many days’ training a year slionld lie have ? 


Colonel O. 'Wilkinson* Com- 
manding 2iid Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel 0. J. S. Gough, fith 
Bengal Cavaliy. 

Colonel Hugh Gongh, Com- 
ma udin g 12th Bengal Ca'^ry* 


One montli^ 1 iJiink. 

Heplied to in answer 16. 

Tliirty days* training per anmim would be sufficient^ and at such 
seasons when the claims of agricultuvc are least pressing. 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. D. 
hlackenzie, 3id Bengal Cavalry. 


Thirty days would he quite sufficient^ during which time and when- 
ever call^ out he should get full pay. 


Major O. Barnee* Officiating X think the reserve men should he called out every other year at 
Comman^nt 10th (Duke of Cam- least, if not every year. They should be put through riding school, 
bridge s Otni) Bengal Lancew. musketry course, field movements, and outpost duty. These cannot well 

he done, even by well-trained soldiers, under two months. The reserve 
should have no holidays while in training. The service troop men might 
be allowed liberal leave, so as to make room for the reserve men in 
the lines. 


Bngadicr-GeaQTul C. J. Godhy, 
Comuiandiog Punjab Fiontier 
Force. 


CotoQcl T. G. Kennedy, 2Qd 
Punjab Cavaliy. 

Lieutonant-Colonol O. La 
Touche, Commandant Poona 
Horse. 


He should have three weeks' training, receiving full pay for the time. 
Regimental head-quarters would be the most preferable place for the 
men to assemble. Any man absenting himself should bo discharged, 
unless he produces a medical certificate. They should be thoroughly 
inspected, and men and horses luifit should he dealt with as those with 
the regiment. 

During the whole or part of December and January of each year,— 
the universally acknowledged leisure time of farmers in India. 

A month's training at such a season as would interfere as little as 
possible with agricultural pmsuits. 


Lioutcnant-Colonol J. H. P. 
Malcolmson, Commanding 3id 
Sind Hoxse. 

Major A. B.Heylaud, 1st Bom- 
bay Light Cavalry'. 


Tliirty days’ aotual drill. I think his travelling' expenses to and from 
the head-C|uarters of his regiment should he defrayed by Government. 

A few days after evoiy ^umderly muster ia the cold season. 


22. Where should the arms, clothing, and ec[uipmeut of the reserve man be 
kept ? 


Colonel O. Wilkinson, Com- 
manding 2ud Bengal Cavalry. 


The arms should be left with the nearest military post, but the 
eqiupment should, with the clothing, be kept by reserve men. 


Colonel C. J. S. Gouj'h, 5tb 
Bengal Ga\alrj-. 


Heplied to iu answer 10. Carbine with his regiment ; the rest in 
his own keeping. 


Colonel Hugh Gough, Com- At the reserve centre of the district, 
xuandiug 13th Bengal Cavalr;'’. 

Iiieutcnant-Colonel A. B. D. His clothing and equipment he should take away with him and be 
Mackenzie, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. made personally responsible for. 

His arms should be lodged, under British custody, at the nearest 
available point to the local regimental head-quarters. 
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Major O. Baraos> OiHciatuiS 
Comxoandant 10th (Duke of Cam* 
bridge's O^^’d) Bengal Dancers. 

Brigadier-General C. J. Godby, 
Commanding Punjab Pionticr 
Porce. 

Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd 
Pnojab Cayaliy. 


Dieuienant-Coloncl C. Da 
Touche, Commandant Poona 
Horse. 


Dientenant-Colonel X H. F. 
Malcolmson, CommancUng Sid 
Sind Horse. 


Major A. B. Hojland, 1st 
Bombay Light Cavaliy. 


23. Have you auy 
in the polioej or m other 


Colonel O. Wilkinson, Com- 
manding 2ud Bengal Cavalry. 


Colonel C. J. S. Gough, 5th 
Bengal Cavalry. 


Colonel Hugh Gough, Com- 
manding 12th Bengal Caraliy, 


Licaienant-Colonol A, R. D. 
Mackenrie, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 


Major O. Barnes, OiBciatlng 
Commandant 10th (Duke of Cam* 
bridgo'a 0»u} Bengal lancers. 


Cipialn M. G. Gerard, 2nd 
Centml India Horae. 
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The clothing should he with the men at their homes ; the arms and 
accoutrements at regimental head-quarters. Government would have 
to build good store-rooms for their reception. 

They should be lodged in the regimental store-room, or in an arsenal, 
should there be one at'his station, and given out when the men assemble 
for drill or service. 

Of arms, the man should himself keep a spear and a sword, in the 
practice and use of which he should perfect himself, and keep himself 
so. His carbine to be kept at his training station, and a portion of the 
two months (or less) named be devoted to musketry. 

Of clothing, the man should himself keep up the tuiban, 
3^^w^J'and summer uniform of his regiment (he can always wear any 
amount of underclothing for winter), and riding boots or ankle boots or 
Hative shoes and puttees and spurs, and keep himself and his horse 
equipped efficiently without reference to his regimental pattern. 

At regimental head-quarters, provided permanent head-quarters for 
each regiment was determined on ; otherwise at the head-quarters of the 
division in which the regiment might be serving, Xn the former ease 
it would be necessary to have some public building fortlteir safe custody, 
and a couple of lascars to look after them. The only danger of the 
regimental system would be the chance of the arms in the event of a 
mutiny being seized; but if the ammunition >vas ke 2 )t in the Govern- 
ment arsenal, the evil effects of this would be reduced to a minimum. 

The arms, clothing, and equipment are the property of the men 
(excepting the carbine) in the Sind Horse. Hunng the five years they 
aco in the first reserve these might be kept at tlio head-quartei's of the 
regiment. After they pass into the second reserve they should be kept 
at the garrison, where the men would have to perfoi-m garrison duty. 
"When the men obtain their pensions, these articles should bo priced 
by a board, and the adjudicated value paid to tliem, as is now the custom 
on men being invalided or taking their pensions. 

Arms, saddlery, and accoutrements at regimental stores, either head- 
quarter or detachment; and olothing kept by reserve man. 


suggestions to offer as to the employment of the reserve men 
posts under the civil administration ? 


I think it would he an advantage if reserve men were employed by 
the police, 2 >rovid^ they were entertained on condition of their being at 
liberty to fulfil their reserve conditions. Employment under the Govern- 
ment in any capacity, I think, would be an advantage, provided they ai*o 
at once set free when required for reserve duties. 

AXost cavalry soldiers arc raised from the agricultural classes, and 
the reserve men would naturally be living at thoir villages, farming. If 
they could be utilized in some vray ns village police, or on duties that 
would not call them away from their agricultural labors, it would make 
the system less costly, and would not be rex>ugnaut to the men. 

Ho ; I do not think it advisable. The reserve men should know and 
feel they are essentially soldiers. 

Should, however, a. second class reservo be eventually decided on, 
these men might be made available for civil or police duties. 

The employment of reserve men under Government in civil capacities 
would be found to bo inconvenient, as a sudden call for their military 
services would throw civil business out of gear. 

If the sillcdar system be retained, the only possible ^vay of forming 
a reserve is to draft the reserve man into the iJolicc, and let liim go, 
arms, horse, and all. But even this is not practicable to any great 
extent, ns the number of mounted police is small, and no great reserve 
could find employment in it. IMoreover, on tbe reserve being called out, 
the mounted police would vanish. Under the system which I will here- 
after submit, reserve men might to a certxiin extent find places as either 
mounted or foot policemen. 

Appointments as chuprassis to civil and military offices might 
exclufaivcly retained for reserve men, or for soldiers of over 15 yews 
service of good character, who, though still strong, had lost nerve, &c. 
After 10 or 13 years in latter capacity they would receive their military 
pension. 



Bri^dier-General C. J. Godb^« 
Commanding Punjab frontier 
Porce. 


Colond T. G- Kennedy, 2ntl 
Punjab Cavalry. 


ltioatenani>CoIonel C. X«a 
^oncbe. Commanding Poona 
Horse. 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. P. 
Haleolmson, Commaading 3rd 
, Sind Horse. 


Major A; B. Heyland, Isfc Bom- 
bay Light Cavalry. 


' 24!. Wliere should 


Colonel -O. WilUinaou, Com- 
manding 2nd Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel C. J. S« Gough, 6tb 
Bengal Cavalry, ^ - 

Colonel Gough, Com- 

manding 12th Bengal Cavalry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel A, R, D. 
* Mackenzie, 3rd Bengal Cava^. 

Major O, Bame&, OfRclating 
Commandant lOtU (Duke of Cam- 
bridge's Oivu) Bengal Lanccis. 

Brigadier-General C. J, Godby, 
Commanding Punjab Proutier 
Porce. 


Colonel T. G, Kennedy, 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry. 
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No ; I Lave none. 1 am. afraid, it would not do. The civil antLorities 
would not like the men going away for three weeks every year, or to 
join their regiments in time of war or popular disturhances. They 
would be much hampered by the men all leaving and at the same time. 

I think this might lower the desirable tone of the reserve^ and it 
might on a sudden call withdraw all the police, fee., from a district. I 
would at first, whilst the reserve is an experiment, keep it for its own 
pm'pose alone. 

I would have the entire rank and file of the police force composed of 
old soldiers. When a man’s time arrived for heing drafted into the 
reserve, I should give him the option of joining the police. Government 
thus saving his reserve pay. I would also allow men ofi good character 
to join the police at their own request before their time for the reserve 
• had arrived, provided there were any vacancies for them. Old cavalry 
soldiers should be drafted into the mounted police, I would also hold 
out encouragement to old soldiers to qualify themselves for posts in civil 
administration, and snake a point of giving them the preference, pro- 
vided they were men of good character and were fitted for the work 
required of them. 1 think measures of this kind would tend to make 
the reserve system much more popular than it would otherwise he ; and 
I am an advocate for introducing them to the fullest extent. I would 
even utilize the services of pensioners to fill the positions of ohuprassis, 
who ocoupy such a prominent position in the establishment of civil 
officers. 

1 do not think it would be advisable to employ them in any depart- 
ment where their withdrawal for active service, to whioh they are liable 
in the first reserve, would throw that department ont of gear. During 
their five years in tiie second reserve they might be employed as police 
ohuprassis and other s imil ar positions, when their pay would thus he 
saved to the military expenditure; and it would ho an inducement to 
men to enter the service with the certainty that, if well behaved, they 
would be considered to have a prior claim over candidates who had never 
served. _ I think the employment of old soldiers in this way would make 
the service far more popular than it is. 

Any haU-jpay reserve man should be allowed to accept, with permis- 
sion, any employment suitable to his rank which would admit of his 
quarterly mustering and drilling, or of his joining his dep6t or regiment 
during war. 


the reserve man undergo his aimnol training ? 


At the nearest militaiy post. 

Replied to in answer IG — ^with the neoi-est cavalry regiment. 

At the resepre centre of his district, nnless his regimental head- 
quarters are stationed there, where of eourse he would join for his annual 
training. 

_He should undergo it at the head-quarters of his original or lino 
regiment. * 

Beyond any doubt at the head-quarters of his own regiment. All 
reserves should be stiictly regimental; hnt men might he exchanged of 
course from one regiment to another, as at present. 

The place of rendezvous to be fixed by commanding officers — citlier 
regimental head-quarters or some other convenient central place. Be<*i- 
mental head-quarters are preferable. Should the place fixed not he at 
head-quarters, an officer of experience, not under a squadron commander, 
inspect and drill them, accompanied by assistant drill in- 
sn-uotors. If tho regimental medical officer conld he spared to inspect 
the men, so fflueli the better ; otherwise some other medical officer near 
at band should inspect each man carefully and report to the commanding 
omcer. The comnianduig officer might himself go if he could he spared. 

• inight he left optional with the man, as an experiment. He 
might ^efer to join his former regiment, or he might udsh to join a 
party of reserve men of his village or district to some particular train- 
mg station; or he might, and probably would, prefer joinmg the trainin" 
station nearest to his home. -v o a a 
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Iiirateuant-Coloncl C. La Witli tlie head-qnarters o£ his regiment, i£ possible. 

Touche, Coiuxoandio" Poona 
Horse. 

Iiieutenant-Colonel J. H, P. TVTiile in the first reserve^ -unih the head-quarters of his regiment; 
ilalcolmson. Commanding 3rd -while in the second, at that station where his services Tvould he required 
Sind Horse. garrison duties. 

Major A. E. Hejland, 1st With his TCgimenit, or with a detachment of his regiment in the 
Bombay Light Cavalry. cavalry and in local corps ; or in the infirntry*, with the nearest regiment 

or detachment of a regiment belonging to the same presidency. 

25. Would the reserve system he popular uith the Native army ? 


Colonel O. Wilhinson, Com- I think the reserve system would be popular with the Native army, i£ 
mondlng 2nd Bengal Gavaliy. tlie men are fairly remunerated for their services. 

Colonel C. J. S. Gough, Sth If fair terms were given, 1 have no doubt it would ho popular j but 

Bengal Cavalry. I dou^t see any, or at least very small, advantage in keeping np a 

cavalry reserve, unless horses arc maintained. 

Colonel Hugh Gough, Com- Yes, I think it would ; hut as Natives, and especially Native soldiers, 
manding 12th Bengal Cavalry. ^re apt to look donbtfully at least on all changes, should recommend 

the reserve system being only gradually applied j and at first to only 
such an extent as the exigencies of the State may require iu completing 
regiments to service strength on necessity until it is seen how the sys- 
tem works. 

Liontenant-Colonol A. R. D. I have often conversed with Native soldiery on the subject of local- • 

• Macken^o, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. ization of i*egiments with reserves ; and have met with universal expres- 
- sious of hope that such a system might one day he adopted. There can 

ha no question of its popularity. 

Major O. Bamos, Offleiaiing I think so, but am not positive: The best soldiers would wish to 

Commandant 10ft CDuke of promotion j and these I propose to allow to do so. With 

Camhriilge a Own) Bengal Lancers, great numbers, more especially landowners, it would be highty popular. 

JVofe. — ^It would be a ^ood plan to draft proposed I'ules for reserve 
and pension, and to_ submit it to commanding officers for consideration, 
together with intelligent Native officers. 

Captain M. G. Gerard, 2nd Only if highly paid : vide answer 18. 

Central India Horse. 

Captain A. H. S. NciUi I do not think so. 

Central India Hoise. 

Briga(lior.Gencral_C. J. Godty, I am given to imdersland that it would he very popular, and that 
Commanding Punjab Frontier half the I'egiraent would volunteer to get Es. 5 net pay and do nothing, 

rather than Ks. 9-6 with regimental duty. I sometimes think it would 
even ho popular if Ks. 4 only were given in addition to good-conduct pay. 

Colonel T. G. Ecnncdy, 3nd It would be popular with owners of land (and they alono are to ho 
Punjab Cavalry. thought of on the pay proposed), because a soldier then would return to 

his home iu mid-life instead of the broken or old man he is at xn'esent 
on his return. 

The majority of 'those accepting the service would be Jats, Sikhs, and Hindustani Eajputs. 
The system should ho that of Kunjeet Singh's gorehurras, who at short notice would join the Mahai-aja's 
'standard mounted, armed, equipped, and provided with carriage for their own requirements. 

Let those ho the chirf conditions, and their fulfilment on his jjay the man's own arrangement 
and rosponsibilitjr, subject to judicious insjpections. Then lot the question of pay bo carefully gone 
into, in consultation with good soldiers who apxjreciate the scheme ; and let the pay he fixed with refer- 
ence to the smallest amount of acreage that will admit of the conditions without pinching the man 
in tha worst seasons. I think men would prefer, when caKed out for service, to join if possible their 
own regiments, where they are known ; and I refer to this belief in my mention in answers 3 and 11 of 
a regiment's own reserve. 

On a man's application for transfer to the reserve, his statement of his land possessions shoidd be 
verified. 

There slionld be as few _ additional conditions as possible jand I would have no accounts with a 
reserve man beyond that of his pay. 

A staff of Bi'iUsh officers to inspect, train, and pay the reserve might he desirable. There may or 
may not be a sufficient number of lai-ge landowners in the army to accept the conditions on less pay 
than I have stated. 

My regiment would, I think, supply some 80 men on the terms stated; and if this is a fair 
average, 2o regiments woidd "ive 3,000 men, or say one troop jier regiment. 

■\Vlien c.dled out on service, the reserve should receive the full pay of the rank in which they loft 
their regiment ; and the same might pethaijs be granted diu-ing training. 

CeloacI J. Blair, T.O., Com- I fio not tliink it would; for Native officers and men generally after 

nunilaat lat Bombay Lancers. a, lengthened period of seiwieo look forw.ird to settling down in their 

own country, buying fields, and tur'ning agriculturists. 
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Iiiontenant-ColoDel C.IiaToaclie, This at present must ha more or less a matter of speculation. My 

Canunandmg fooua Soria. own opinion is, that at first candidates for the rank might he a little 

Euspicioas, hut that eventually, -when they found that the alternative of 
enlisting under the new condition of service was to abandon all ideas of 
a military career, recruits would be as abundant as they are now. 

Major A. B. Heyland, Isfc I think so, if the pay and advantages suggested be secured them. 
Bomtoy Light Cavalry. 

26, Have you auy suggestions to make regai'ding the Native army ■which ■would 
increase its efficiency while diminishing expenditure, or at least without adding to it ? 


Colonel O. ■Wilkinson, Com- I certainly have no enggestion to make regarding the Native army 
ma nd i n g Znd Bengal Cavalry. which would increase its efficiency whilst diminishing expenditure. I 

know, if my own -views were adopted, they ’would involve heavy- 
expenditure. 

Colonel C. J. S. Qongb, Sth I think the present Native army a very efficient machine, and that 
Bengal Cavalry. would be difficult to improve it without adding to its expense. I 

mean particularly as regards its regimental organization ; but I believe 
much might be done in the way of improving commissariat depart- 

. , ment'and reducing expenditure, because it seems evident contractors 

make large sums in a very short time •, and this might be saved to Gov- 
ernment by good management. 

Colonel Hugh Gtongh, Com- I am not prepared to offer any detailed scheme on this subject, 

manding 12tb. Bengal Cavalry. 

LientenantCoIonel A. E. D. 1 have no suggestions to make which do not involve a complete 
Mackenzie, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. change of the present’ organization to one of localized troops with 

reserve. Such a system would diminish expenditure, while it would in 
many ways increase efficiency. Better reoruits would he obtained ; local 
horse-breeding operations could he encouraged ; eajir-it de corpt would 
be fostered. It would be possible to organize an economical and efficient 
system of regimental transport. Drill and general instruction would 
go on systematically and continuously, instead of spasmodically ; and 
the conditions most fatrorahle for the loyalty and contentment of -the 
Native soldiery would be attained. 

Major O. Barnes, Officiating Yes 5 I have done so in a separate paper, subjoined 
Commandant 10th (Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own) BengalLancers, 

1 have said that the silledar system is almost, if not quite, a bar to the formation of a reserve for 
the Native cavalry ; and I have given my reasons for this. It is, moreover, in some respects very 
expensive. It has of course the very great advantage of making the Native cuvnlry independent, and 
saving Government a vast amount of trouble; but I think the suggestions offered below, while 
diminishing the expense, will impose no extra work on Government servants, and will make a regiment 
more efficient. The reason why the silledar system is expensive is this — Government looks on the 
man and his horse as one unit ; they are never separated. Now men will fall siok ; they require leave 
and furlough ; they get detached from the raiment for a time, longer or shorter ; they take dis- 
mounted duty, &c. All these men have no need of horses ; and in fact the care of horses of such men 
is an absolute nuisance in a regiment. The animals stand in -the lines doing no thin g. 1 wish to 
save the expense of this ; and I think the following will do it. 

In the first place, abolish the silledar system. Government would have to repay the men the -value 
of their horses, saddlery, and stable gear, which would be a considerable outlay at first; but this is the 
only drawback. I know to the scheme. In peace time sowars wonld be well with 80 per cent, or less 
of their own strength in horses, and in war with 90 per cent. I do not propose to throw the burden 
of feeding, accoutring, and tending the horses on Government, nor of purchasing the horses. The 
whole should bo managed regimentally, as at present. The allowance at present paid to the sowar, for 
purchasing, feeding, and clothing his horse, and making and repairing saddlery, should be drawn and 
formed into a fund, which should be administered regimentally. The men^s pay would be kept in 
reality as at present. A sowar's pay is made up of the folio-wing items ; — 

Es. A. V. • 

Horse allowance ... ... ... ... ... 15 0 0 

Cliauda. _ ... ... ... ... ... a 0 0 ' 

Shoeing and medicine ... ... ... ... 0 10 0 

Pay ... ... .... ... ... 0 G 0 

a? 0 0 

I propose then that a sowar should draw Rs. 9-8 monthly, supplying himself with, clothing and 
arms only. 

Bs. 15-10 should he passed monthly for each horse maintained in the regiment ; and with this 
sum he should ho fed, clothed, and shod, and the saddler maintaiued, as at present. 

The two rupees for chanda would be passed into the remount fund, the regiment drawing- notbino- 
from Government tor horses purchased. By this scheme no extra charge whatever is matie agmn^ 
the Government, while idle horses do not exist, and of coarse are not paid for. 


90 
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The following' tables show the cost (A) of a regiment as at present constitutech (B) of one as 
proposed on a peace footing, (C) of the same on a war footing, (D; of the reserve : — 

A. 

Regiment as at present constituted. 

BniTiSH onmenns. 


Squadron commander 


Squadron officer 
Adjutant 
Squadron officer 
Medical officer, surgeon-major 


Bessaldar 


Bessaidar 


Jemadars, at Bs. 
I, at „ 

„ ^ at ,, 
Woordie-majoi'. . . 


80 

70 

60 





Bs. 

t-eolonel 



... 1,528 

(major) 


a « « 

... 940 

(major) 



860 

(eapt.J 



... 554 

(capt.) 



524 

(lieut.) 


.a. 

525 

(licubj 


... 

376 

-major 

**■ 

as. 

890 

Natitb 

OYJflCSHS, 





»»■ 

... 300 



• •• 

... 250 



«• * 

200 



• s. 

150 


• •• 


135 



... 

... ■ 120 




160 


• •• 

... 

140 



a.. 

120 


• >4 

..a 

150 


Bs. 


6,186 


54< Duifadars, at 
6 Trumpeters, at 
384 Sowars, at 

467 


Noir-comrissioKED opwcees aiiD aiiar. 

Bs. 88 ... ... ... ... 2,052 

„ 34 ... ... ... ... 204 

„ 27 ... ... ... ...10,368 


1,725 


12,624 


Total cost 

In this table, counted as fighting men, are the following really non-combatants , 

1 Salutrie (duffadar). 

2 Schoolmasters (sowars). 

6 Camel sowars. 

9 Barriers (soivars). 

IS men in all, who are useless as soldiers. 


20,685 


B. 

Cost of proposed regiment on peace footing, 
Bnrnsn oppicebs. 


1 

1 

1 

11 


Commandant (lieut.-col.) 
Second-in-command (major) ... 
Squadron commanders — Bs. 

1 Major ... 610 

2 Captains ... 7-18 

3 Staff allowance at 600 

Its. 200 ... 

Squadron subalterns 225 + 160 
X 8=1,125 
Adjutant (licut.) 

Alcdical officer 
(Staff officer) say 


Bs. 

1,528 

940 


1,988 


Bs. 


7,596 


N-MIVB ofpioeus. 

13 Same as in table A (including) 

horse allowance) ... ... 1,725 

Nojr-coitMissioxim oppiceiis .\nd anarr. 

1 Dnffadar-major ... Bs. 40-0 Bs. 40-0 
1 Quartermaster duffa- 
dar 


6 Kotc duffatlars at 
1 9 Diiffadars at 
2 1 Xaib duffatlars at 
ti Trumpeters at 


35-0 

20-3 

20-8 

le-s 

IC-S 


, 35-0 
, 123-0 
, 389-8 
, 3 JD-3 
. 99-0 


-1,033 


Houses pob noK-coimissiONSn oppiceus. 

Bs. 


54 As above at 
per mensem 

270 Sowars, at ... ,, 

6 Camel sowars with 

camel, at „ 

1 Salutrie 

0 Farriers, at ... „ 

r 80 per cent, of horses 
216 -t sowars. 

(.Horses, at Bs. 37-10 each 


Bs. 17-10 952 


1,985 


9-S 2,565 


20-0 

10-0 
per 


1 


120 

25 

90 

2,800-) 

f 6,507 
3,707 J 


Toran sruEitGTzr op coups. 


British officers 
Native officers 
Nou-commissioned 
Bank and file 



853 

with 283 horEes=17,813 
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In the foregoing tables I have' not taken into consideration allonrances, nor hospital and other 
establishments, which would be the same in all oases. 


Coal of a Tegiment on a war fooling. 


Peace footing as in table B 
Men called in from, the reserve 
ns under — 

1 British officer (lieut.) 825H-150 


Rs. 

17,813 


Native ofwoees. 


Resaldax 

Jemadar 


Rs. 

lao 

60 


875 


180 


15 Native 
74 Non-eommissioned 
and trumpeters 
465 rank and file 


officers ( 

;::1 


654 Native. 


485 horses exclusive of Native officers’ horses. 


NoH-coitsnssioiTED oEFicnns asd meh sob. dbp6t. 
1 Kote-dufEadar (including 


allowance) ... Rs. 29-8 

1 Trumpeter ... „ 16-8 

2 Barriers, at Rs. 10 ... ■„ 20-0 


651 


NoS-COJIMISSIONED OTPICBBS AEn UBW 
TOE SEEVIGE. 

Rs. 

6 Bnffiadars, at ... Rs. 20-8 123 

12 Naib duftadars, at... „ 16-8 198 

174 Sowars, at ... 9-8 1,653 

3 Barriers, at ,,, ,, 10-0 30 


194 Mounted men, 90 per cent. 

horses, say 175. 

175 horses at Rs. 17-10 
Add increase of horses from 80 percent.^ 
peace to 00 per cant, war establish- I 
ment. > 

BifTerence between 216 and 243=27 : i 
27 horses at Rs. 17-10 J 


2,004 


3,140 


476 


Total war strength would be— 
12 British officers. 


24,639 


D. 

Showing coat of reaerve in peace time while noi 
called out for training, 

Rs. 


1 Ressaldar 
1 Jemadar 
1 Kote-dufEadar 
_^6 Buffadars at 
12 Naib-duffiadars at 
1 Trumpeter 
[174 Sowars 
179 4 

(. 6 Barriers 


20 

10 

7 

5 

4 

4 


} 


Rs. 

20 

10 

7 

30 

4S 

4 


at 3 monthly 537 


To this would have to be added the cost 
of an establishment for the cleaning 
of arms and saddlery of reserve men 
with the head-quarters,- say two men 
at 5 each per troop— 

12 Lascars at Rs. 5 ... 

Total monthly cost 


656 


60 


716 


The cost when called out for training would be as under 

1 Retsaldar ... 

1 Jemadar ... 

1 Kote-duiradar 
6 BuSodars, at Rs. 20-8 
12 Naib-dufEadars, at Rs. 16-8 

1 Trumpeter 
174 Sowars 

2 Barriers 
12 Lascars 


Rs. 

120 

60 

29-8 

123 

198 

16-8 

1,653 

50 

60 


!,310 


Peace footing 


:} 

:} 


The cost of a regiment as proposed, comx>ared with one ns at present constituted, is then as follows 

Rs. 

Present system, monthly 
Proposed system — 

f when reserve not C 17,813 ' 
called out for< 
training ... C 716. 

when reserve is f 17,813 ’ 
called oat for-< 
training ... (. 2,310. 

War footing — ^The whole oallsd out and mounted , 

To appreciate these figures the strength of the two systems must be shown";- 

::: 

465 

Proposed “• 

666 

Thus we arrive at the desired result. 'Wa have a regiment capable of being rednoed during 
peace time to the lowest scale at which gai-rison duties can be carried on, and of being raised at once on 
war breaking out to 100 in excess of present invariable strength. The British officers have been 


20,535 


18,529 


20,123 

24,639 
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The following' tables sho-sv the cost (A) of a regiment as at present constituted, (B) of one as 
proposed on a peace footing, (C) of the same on a war footing, (D) of the reserve : — 

A. 

Regiment as at jaresent constilutcA. 

BiuTisH oPFicnns. 


Commandant, lieutenant-colonel 
Squadron commander (major) 
„ » (major) 

(eapt.) 
(capt.) 
(lieut.) 
(licut.) 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 Squadron officer 


Squadron officer 
Adjutant 


1 Medical officer, surgeon-major 
8 


Bs. 

1,538 

9-10 

850 

551 

524 

525 
375 
890 


Bs. 


6,186 


iriTIVE OFPICEHS. 

1 Bcssaldor 
1 « 

1 » . 

1 Bessaidar 
1 « 

1 ,. 

3 Jemadars, at Bs. 80 

2 „ at „ 70 

3 ,, at „ GO 

1 'Woordie-major... 

NoN'-cormrssioxED officers juid sieit. 
54 Cuifadars, nt Bs. 38 ... ... ... 

6 Trumpeters, at „ 34 

384 Sowars, at ,, 27 ... ... 

467 


800 

250 

300 

150 

135 

120 

160 

140 

120 

150 


1,725 


... 2,053 
... 204 

...10,368 


12,624 


Total cost ... 20,635 

In this table, counted as fighting men, are the folio-wing really non-combatants 

1 Salutrie (duftadar). 

2 Schoolmasters (sowars). 

6 Camel sowars. 

9 Barriers (sowars). 

18 men in all, who are useless as soldiers. 


B. 

Cost of j)rqposed regiment on peace footing. 


British oefioers. 


Bs. Bs. 

1 Commandant (lieut.-ool.) ... 1,528 
1 Second-in-command (major) ... 940 

3 Squadron commanders — Bs. 

1 Major ... CIO 

3 Captains ... 7-18 

3 Staff allowance at 600 

Bs. 200 ... 1,938 

3 Squadron subalterns 333 + ISO 

3=1,125 ... ... 1,125 

1 Adjutant (lieut.) ... ... 5.25 

1 ^Icdical officer ... ... 890 

1 (Staff oUiccr) say ... ... 600 


Horses for jioN-conuissiOFrES officers. 





Bs. 

54 As shove at 

Rs. 

17-10 

953 

per mensem 


- 

1,085 

370 Sowars, at 

99 

9-8 

3,505 

0 Camel sowars with 




camel, at 

99 

20-0 

120 

1 Salutrie ... 



25 

0 Barriers, at 

99 

10-0 

90 


f 80 per cent, of horses per ") 3,800 ") 

210-5 sowars. > >0,607 

(. Horses, at Bs. 3 7-10 each J 3,707 ) 


N.itive officers. 

13 Same as in table A (including) 

horse allowance) ... ... 1,725 

bfoS-COlIlIISSIOXED OFI'ICERS .IKD lIEIf. 

1 Bulfadar-m.'ijor ... Bs. 40-0 Bs. 40-0 
1 tluartermuater duffa- 


dar 

0 Koto duffadars at 
19 llulfuclars at 
2 1 Xaih duffadars at 
0 Trumpeters at 


35-0 

20-S 

. 20-8 

IG-S 

IC-S 


35-0 

123-0 

389-8 

310-S 

90-0 


-1,033 


Total strength of corps. 


British officers 

... 11 

Native officers 

... 12 

Non-commissioned 

officers 54 

Bank and file 

... 380 


353 


with 283 hor£CS=17,813 
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In tte foiegoing tobies I bave'not taken into consideration. aUowanceSj nor bospltal and other 
establishments, which would be the some in all cases. 


C. 

Cost of a regiment on a war footing. 


Peace footing as in table B 
Men called in from the reserve 
as under — 

1 British officer (lleut.) 233+150 


Native ofeiobus. 


1 Besaldax 
1 -Jemadar 


Be. 

17,S13 
. 375 


180 


Noir-ooitiossiosiiD oteiceiss akd meit eob. depot. 
1 Kote-dufiadar (including 


allowance) 

1 Trumpeter 

2 Farriers, at Bs. 10 


Bs. 


29-8 

16-8 

20-0 


6S1 


Noir-coiEsnssioirCD ofeicebs and ken 
EOB SEnVlCE. 


6 BnfEadars, at 
12 Naib dufEadats, at.. , 
17-4 Sowars, at 

3 Farriers, at ... 


Bs. 20-8 123 

„ 16-8 198 
„ 9-8 1,653 

„ 10-0 30 


194 Mounted men, 90 per cent. 

horses, say 175. 

ITS horses at Bs. 17-10 
Add increase of horses from 80 per cent.' 
peace to 90 per cent, war establish- 
ment. 

Bi&rence between 216 and 243=27 
27 horses at Bs. 17-10 


Total war strength would be- 
12 British officers. 


2,004 


8,140 


476 


24,639 


15 Native 

74 Non-commissioned 
and trumpeters 
463 rank and fils 


officers^ 


554 Native. 


485 horses eNclusive of Native officers' horses. 


D. 

Showing cost of reserve in peace time while not 
called out for training. 

Bs. 


1 Bessaldar 
1 Jemadar 
1 K.ote-duBadar 
^6 Buffadars at 
12 Naib-du9adars at 
1 Trumpeter 
r 17 4 Sowars 
179 .J 

5 Farriers 


20 

10 

7 

5 


Bs. 

20 

10 

7 

80 

48 


} 


at 3 monthly 537 


To this would have to be added the cost 
of an establishment for the cleaning 
of arms and saddlery of reserve men 
with the head-quarters,- say two men 
at 5 each per troop — 

12 Lascars at Bs. 5 

Total monthly cost ... 


656 


60 


716 


The cost when called out for training would be as under > 

1 Bessaldar ... 

1 Jemadar ... 

1 Kote-duffadar ... 

6 BuSadars, at Bs. 20-8 
12 Naib-du-fEadars, at Bs. 16-8 

1 Trumpeter ... 

174 Sowars 

2 Farriers ... 

12 Lascars 


Bs. 

120 

60 

29-8 

123 

198 

16-8 

1,653 

50 

60 


2,310 


Peace footins 


;} 


The cost of a regiment as proposed, compared with one os at present constituted, is then as follows 

Bs. 

Present system, monthly ... „ 

Proposed system— 

f ' when reserve not f 17,813 ' 
called out for^ 
training ... (. 716 j, 

when reserve is f 17,813 S 
called out for-^ >- 

^ training ... ( 2,310 J 

War footing — ^The whole called out and mounted ... 

To appreciate these figures the strength of the two systems must be Aown 

;;; 

465 

Proposed system ^.13 

566 

Thus we arrive at the desired result. _Wo have a re^mont capable of being reduced during 
peace time to the lowest scale at which gai-rison duties can be carried on, and of being raised at once on 
war breaking out to 100 in caccss of xwesent inYaiiablc strength. The British "officers have been 


20,535 

18,529 

20,123 

24,639 
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increased in strength and efiScienoy, the drill of the regiment provided for better than at present, a 
monthly saving of Rs. 2,000 effected during peace and the non-training season, with a small saving 
when the whole corps is in training. In war time the 100 estra men are raised at a saving over the 
present cost. 

Rs. A. 

RTow each individual costs ... ... ... 44 2 

As proposed he wdl cost monthly ... ... 43 S 

In peace time the total cost of each indiyidual will ha reduced to Rs. 33-11. 

These are the figures without altering the present ruling rates of pay ; but I would advise the 
following slight increase. Sowar's pay from Rs. 0-6 to Rs. 10 monthly, and also the following 
allowances. In British regiments rough-riders and drill-masters are highly paid, but most unaccount- 
ably ; in Native regiments they get nothing. Siucly a man who helps to train the corps should get 
more than the man he trains. 1 think then the following staff aUowauces should be passed as a matter 
of Justice:— 

Rs. 

1 DrUl-dufEadar, monthly ' ... ... ... 8 

3 Naib-duffadars, monthly ... ... ... 4 each 

' 6 Sowars (i from each troop), monthly ... ... 2 „ 

The total cost is only Rs. 82 monthly; and it is surely well earned by the men. 

For the above scheme I think I may fairly claim many advantages; but no doubt the foUowing 
are disadvantages : — 

(1) The cost of taking over the horses, saddlery, &o., at once. 

(2) The purchasing the 202 horses at the outbreak of a war. 

Against the first, I urge the very considerable saving of expenditure and increase of cfEcicncy. 

R^arding tho second, I would remark that there is no real difSculty in the matter. As all the 
horses of all the regiments would be Government property, and as all the regiments would not be or- 
dered on service at the same time, the requisite number of horses might easily be dnafted from one 
corps to another^ the corps remaining behind providing horses at leisure. Tho 202 horses, whether 
bought by the corps going on service or by the corps which gave it its horses, would of course have 
to be paid for by Government, as no allowance for their purchase has been made. "When peace is con- 
cluded, these horses would be at the disposal of Government, as tliey would not bo required on a peace 
footing. 

On a war over the frontier, such as in Abyssinia or at Malta, or lately in Afghanistan, accounts 
would bo much simplified by Government feeding and clothing tho horses (as practicably it did on all 
tho occasions quoted) , and tho Rs. 17-10 horse allowance not being drawn by the regiment. 

Tho advantages of the system are that, on tho proclamation of war, a war machine is set in motion, 
thoroughly in order in all its parts, without confusion and without trouble. Real soldiers take tho 
place of raw recruits. For the proper working of this system, I think it, though not actually neces- 
sary, still highly to be desired, that tho regiment should have a permanent head-quarters. The reserve 
men would then be called in without trouble, and would join in three days at tho outside. 

If a permanent head-quarter is not sanctioned, the trouble, expense, and loss incurred by moving 
the arms and accoutrements of the reserve would be great. 

Another strong argument in favor of this proposal is the avoidance of the disgraceful arrangements 
at present ruling regarding the supply of grass to tho Bengal cavalry in cantonments. I think I 
may safely say that in most stations the grass of tire entire regiment is stolen. 

Fraetically there are no rukhs ; those I Icnow are too far off to be of service, and tho grass in them 
is worthless. The grass-cutters, therefore, steal the grass either off the highroad or from some zemin- 
dar’s. land. The incessaut squabbles arising from this mode of obtaining supply are disgraceful. Tho 
horses, however, must be fed ; and this is how they are fed. With a permanent head-quarter, a good 
rukh should be provided, which tho corps should cultivate. A good supply of grass would then bo easy. 
Moreover, stable-litter now wasted would be utilized ; and a small stud or supply of remounts might 
be started. 

If tho class-regiment system were adopted, a little care would have to be taken that regiments 
stationed near each other were not of tho same class, so as to avoid clashing of interests. Jjahorc, 
Sialkot, and .Jhila, for instance, might have three different classes, and so on. I daresay that at first 
tho system might not bo so popular as the present sillcdar system. Men now, when supplies are cheap, 
make a good thing of the service — those at least who have the hard cash to pay down the cost of tlieir 
nssamec ; but those who have to borrow the money would find it better for to enter a coips where they 
have nothing to pay, even though the savings are much smaller. A local corps and a class corps would, 
I feel sure, iu the long run be v.astly more popular corps than the best sillcdar corps now existent. 
The men would always bo near home, and would be saved the ruinous expense of marching and taking 
over bad lines, Ste., in exchaiigo for good ones. 

On war breaking out, say on the Khyber frontier, the working would be something as under. 

It is not wise to cmi>loy Falhan against Pathan.. Therefore a Pathan corps stationed at Rawal 
Pindi, say, will not be sent on service. A Ghakkar regiment from Jhelum will be ordered on service. 
The reserve will be called in ; recruits will be left with the oliiccrs and men for their training at the regi- 
mental head-quarters, ond tho corps will at once march to Pcsh-iwar. On arrival at Rawal Pindi, it 
will take over the required number of horses from the Pathan regiment and go on its w'ay — a regiment 
of trained soldiers fitted for tho country in which the war is to be waged. I see no reason wby this 
should not all be douc quietly and without confusion within a week. 

'I'be training of the recruits would not be interfered with, but would go on during the war at.thc 
permanent head-quarters, livery man with the reepment in the field would thus he available for soldier s 
work ; uud :is vacaiieies took place they w'ould be filled, as fast as men could be trained, from the depot. 

(a) As it is desirable to encourage retirement of sowars after 

-Li crsc. ^ 40 vears of age, instead of, seniority being considered a claim for pro- 

motion, no sowar to be eligible for it (rare exceptions admitted) after 
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IS years* service. Each, man to be allotved to present himself for examination by his squadron 
offlcerSj as detailed in reply 33. 

(d) Should rank and file be increased, instead of increasing the number of duffadars, to give 
allowances for proficiency in riding, tiezabasi, &e., open to all, and re-aioarcled aunuallff. Native non- 
commissioned ofiHcers are slack disciplinarians, and the grade chiefly useful as a means of reward, and 
to provide for keeping of rosters, &e. 

(c) Separate paper (A, B, C) fm-nished in accordance with paragraph 4 of circular. 

Separate paper in, accordance with, paragraph 4 of Circular No. 33. 

A. — Cavauit oiUBiirES. 

I beg to suggest that the new idea of arming all lancers with carbines is radically wrong ; and 
that 50 per cent, carbines is ample for any cavalry. 

\st. — Their dash is spoiled by attaching undue importance to firearms, either in their ovvn or 
enemy’s hands. 

2y<d.— It is seldom that even half a regiment should be dismounted, so as both lance and carbine 
have their opportunities, and carried together unduly overload a sowar : the proper armament should 
be front rank lance and revolver and rear rank carbine. This has been recently adopted for the 
Mussum array, Sowara to bo cjtereised, however, with both weapons ,• bat target practice tor lancera 
for short ranges only. 

3rd. — Even if conditions of Continental warfare have so changed as to reduce the rdlc of cavalry to 
that of mounted infantry — which, however, I do not admit — here they have not yet altered s a-ai so 
long as they can face the fire of, and ride down, infantry, it would be the greatest mistake to employ 
cavalry otherwise. If storming a village or covering a retreat, you must have your horses properly 
protected, so that the only dismounted diities properly devolving on cavalry require from 35 to 40 per 
cent, carbines. The only moral efieot of muskefey-fire is the loss inflicted, while troops once broken 
by cavalry are utterly demoralized. Not only was this latter advantage gained in all our ohai’ges in 
the recent campaign, but the actual loss inflicted in a few minutes exceeded that of an entire day's 
rifle fire. 

ith. — ^That firearms were employed almost exclusively by cavalry in the American and German 
wars is no argument that we should train our sowars so. The former not only wore raw levies, and 
guiltless of swordsmansliip, hut such bad riders ; they frequently dismounted to use their revolvers in 
the open. Tha German conscripts are as a rule poor horsemen, except the Boles, were never in the 
saddle before joining ; they have a blunt steel-seabbarded sword, and, like our English regiments, 
have (as one of our best writers on Native cavalry says) “ mistaken the whole spirit of tiie lance 
which, used as they use it, is a plaything." A large percentage of sowars are excellent riders, lance 
and swordsmen j but few are even average shots. A regiment of our men at loose practice would 
out a German regiment to pieces, but would he easily beaten by them if they stopped to shoot. 

6th. — ^Tt is waste of an^munition trying to train old lancer sowars, as we have to now. 

6th . — ^Extra work and training with no gain to efiicienoy is given to all. Cavalry require a few 
picked shots only for long ranges. 

S. — Aniir oueANiZATioN. 

Our Native army being at present a safer offensive than defensive weapon, I would suggest that, 
without increased expenditure, and maintaining 180,000 in India, we might greatly strengthen our 
position as follows 

Iji. — Reduce our British force to a local or at least long service corps of 50,000, without families, 
which are expensive encumbrances. 

37id. — Reduce the Native army to 90,000, composed solely of the warlike races. 

3rd. — ^Replace above reductions by 40,000 Chinese, non-MnssnIman, Africans, or similar foreigners. 

4ifi.— Form infantry into three battalion regiments of mixed races (cavalry similarly) on the 
class company syBtem,_ e.g., 1st Battalion British, 2nd Chinese, 8rd Sikhs — officers of oU three 
on the one cadre ; battalions to be kept together as much as possible, and regimental esprit de corps 
. and camaraderie promoted by every possible means. All officers in first inAance would join British 
battalion. 

The objection to above that would be raised is that we are too openly shelving disti-ust of our 
subjects; but it is no more so than restricting the armaments of Native States, and it is nseless to shut 
our eyes to the fact that our Native army is a purely mercenary one, who, if assured of equal advan- 
tages, would as readily take service with Native princes or others. In addition to the problem of 
religious fanaticism, past history sho^vs that Indian mercenary armies, in contradistinction to national 
ones, after defeat, would readily accept terms and transfer their services to the winning side. 

Scindia’s regular troops (whom so many regard as a menace) are almost to a man our own subjects 
from Oudh, Eurruckabad, &c. ; and our Deccan districts supply him with his much-trusted hXahratta 
artillerymen, pu the other hand, his Faigah aadi Ool irregulars, his own subjects, if only money 
were forthcoming,^ would readily desert him in difficulties for his hereditary enemies, the Rajput 
descendants of their rulers of last century, the chiefe of RagogUur, Perone, Shcopore, Barode, See. 

C. RedUCTIOS O® COlHlESrOSnESCE, Sto. 

I would further venture^ to suggest that a great portion of correspondence and returns might 
he done away with, with a positive gain to the public service ; and that if, instead of each petty item 
being checked, and each moutlxly pay sheet being examined in detail, merely a sufficient staff to do 
this occasionally and at uncertain intervals were maintained, and officers shown that Government 
trusted to their honor, a great pecuniary saving u-ould rosnlt. 

A modificeporm of the old contract system might also with advantage he reintroduced, with 
this essential difference, that, whilst the sum allowed, say, for line-gear with artillery, was never to bo 
exceeded, that the surplus, if any, was to be rccredited to Government, and not, as formerly, revert ta 
the commanding officer. ' 

91 
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Btigadler-Gcnoral C. J. Godby, 
Cotnmanding' Panjab Froatier 
Force. 


Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2zid 
Punjab Cavalry. 


Colonel J. Slair, T.O., Com- 
mandant let Bombay Lancers. 


Lieutenant^Colonel C. La 
Touche, Commanding Poona 
Horse. 


Licutenant'Colonel J. H. P. 
Halcolmson, Commanding Srd 
Sind Horse. 


Major A. K. Heyland, 1st 
Bombay Light Cavalry. 
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•rhe one ^cat tiling that is reqnired to increase the efficiency of a 
cavalry regiment is mule carriage for the ammunition, or for a portion 
of it {vide answer 17, Transport) . The next thing is camp equipage for 
kahars, bhistics, sweepers, surwans, mule syces. Sea., &o. I understand 
that Brigadier-General Klacphcrson made up for his brigade in the 
Kbyber some cxcclieut tents of Ichaki-dyeil drill, weight 20 lbs., and 
accommodating four men (or six on an emergency), i.e. about lbs.; a 
man.' They cost Rs. 12 each, and kept out the rain well. 

Pensioners residing beyond the border should have to come in when 
a force is sent against their tribe. 

None without some additional expenditure. Troop commanders in 
the Punjab cavalry keep two chargers each. Jemadars were at first 
under similar orders ; but it has beeiifoimd to press unfairly on their pay, 
so they were freed from the obligation. 

On service .inconvenience from this frequently arises; and the 
jemadar’s services often cannot be dispensed ndth, and so be has to take 
a sowar’s horse. It is recommended that on service extra horse allowance 
of Rs. 15 a month ho sanctioned for jemadars on their providing them- 
selves with a second charger." 

Mules provided for the carriage of guard tents, ammunition, and 
hospital stores would add to the efficiency of a regiment. 

Ponies are generally shared by two men. If each man had a, 
pony to himself, whilst the number of ponies and syces would be 
doubled, there would be no need for camels and their attendants for the 
camp-equipage or baggage of the soldiers or syces of a cavalry regiment. 

If regiments were localized, it would be a great saving to the State 
and the men. 

I think the efficiency of the Native army might be increased, but 
not without adding to the expenditure. As regards the cavalry, I con- 
sider the pay insufficient; and to make them ns efficient ns they are 
expected to be under existing cironmstanccs, the horse allowance should 
he raised two and a half rupees, and the personal pay of each man below 
the grade of Native officer one and a halt rupees. 1 think the system of 
reserves, and making use of old soldiers for the police and posts under 
civil administration, will materially reduce the expenditure ; but I don't 
see how it will increase the efficiency of tho army, though it may not 
diminish it. 

I think the system of douhle-battnlions on the same prinoiiilo as I 
have suggested might with equal advantage bo applied to the infantry ; 
and tho officers of the battalion going on service might bo added to 
from the second battalion, who would be well known to the men, and 
familiar with all the interior economy of the corps, tho places of these 
officers being filled up by drafting in young ones. 

Yes, as regards Bombay cavalry — 

— ^The abolition of barglieers, except as recruits, and in the case 
of Native officers who might be allowed one each, the complications, 
trouble, loss of eflicicnqy, by allowing silledars two or three nssumccs, is 
considerable. 

2nd. — By giving an inspector-general of Native cavalry, who with a 
staff officer and vctei'inary surgeon should ho required to make minute* 
inspections of each regiment, comparing different systems of interior 
economy with that of regiments of tho other presidencies, which ho 
should be required to visit and make himself acquainted with. Divi- 
sional inspecting general officers cannot, as a rule, if not of the cavalry 
themselves, he expected to know enough of Native cavalry to make 
their inspections sufficiently searching. 

Snl , — It is believed that silledars of the cavalry are, ns a rule, men 
of a little money, Tlie men of tho regiment in which I have served 
since 1855, eh., the 1st Light Cavalry, have in most cascs_ on enlist- 
ment no more real property than the rags in which they joiu.^ Their 
assamccs arc nearly always purchased with borrowed money, in defiance of 
orders and the principles of sillcdar regiments ; and they are for tho most 
part in debt from the day on which they become the nominal possessor 
of one, two, or three assamees, until the day they retire on pension. 'To 
meet this difficulty, ns moneyed men are not to ho obtained, I would 
suggest loans from the regimental fund without interest, repayable by 
small monthly instalments, to men of goml character for purchase of 
assaincc-s and the price of assamccs being fueil, and not that which is 
realized at auction. 

“IM. — By enlisting men for the Native cavalry on probation for ono 
year; at the end of which time commanding officers to use their own 
discretion in retatning or dispicusing with their services without refer- 
ence to higher authority. 
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2^ • ’Would tliere l3e any advantage inclianging the titles of Native commissioned 
officers from ressaldar, ressaidar, and jemadar to Native captain and lieutenant ? 


ColcncV O, Coro.- 

manding 2nd Bengal Cavalry* 

Colonel C. J* S» GouglSd StK 
Bengal Cavalry. 


Colonel Hi^h Com- 

manding I2th Bengal Cavalzy. 


XtientenanirColonel A. B. D. 
Maokeuzie, 3id Bengal Cavalry. 

I^ajor O. Barnes, Officiating 
Commandant 10th (DaKe of Cam- 
hiidgo’s Owd) Bengal lAnceva, 


Captain M. G. Gerardi 2ad 
Centm India Horae. 

Captain A. H. S. Nelllj Central 
India Horse. 


Brigodier^General O. J. Godhy, 
Commanding Puzgah Frontier 
Force. 

Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd 
Funjab Cavalij. 


Colonel J. Blair, v o*. Com- 
mandant Ist Bombay Bancers. 

Iiientenont-Colonel C. Ba 
Touche, Commanding Poona 
Horse. 


BleuteTmutpColoneL J. H* P« 
Hlalcolmson, Commanding Sid 
Sind Horse. 

Major A. R. Heyland, 1st 
Bombay Light Cavalry. 


X do not think, thero ■would ho uuy adYautago in. ohaugiug the 'titlea 
of Native officers. 

None. — On the contrary, whilst no advantage would be gained, 
the Native officers might ge? an exaggerated view of their positions, 
and there might be some awkwardness in their relations ■to subaltern 
officers. 

X see no advantage whatever in such a change. 

1 should entirely reserve the Buglish titles and rank for the British 
officers. The Native officer should invariably be subordinate to every 
British officer. 

Were Share Sing and liieutenant Jones in one regiment, 

the former might wonder why he should be asked to serve nnder the 
latter, his junior. Yet no commanding officer would do otherwise ; and - 
certainly no British officer would care to serve under a Native. ^The title 
therefore, if it does not cany with it authority, is incongruous. " 

Sacha change 'would be in my opinion decidedly unpopular < and « 
useless. ^ - 

None that I can see^ but I think, as before mentioned, the 
rank of ressaidar should be abolished. It is not parallel with any rank in 
any arm of the British army or in the infantry of the Native army. 
Hessaldav and ressaidar do the same work exactly. Bach commands a 
troop j and each should have the same rank. 

As the idea is popular with the Native officers, it would be so far 
advantageous. 

None whatever, hut think the title of ressaidar might be dropped 
and the rank amalgamated iu'to the ressaldars. Only two commissioned 
ranks, ressaidar and jemadar. 

I see no advantage in it whatever. 


I think it quite -unneceBsaiy, but I recommend that the rank of 
ressaidar be abolished, and that for the six troop commanders there be 
six grades of xessaldar, on the present pay of the existing three grades 
of ressaidar and three of ressaidar j for there is no diHereuce in the duties 
of the two ranks. 

No ; X think nothing could be better than what it is at present. 

I see no advantagein it whatever, unless accompanied with the pay 
and position of captain and lieutenant; other%visc it appears to me to 
be offering the shadow without the substance. I think Native officers of ’ 
cavahy regiments are very well oJf, 

No ; X think it would be better to leave them as they are. 


No ; X am not aware of any advantage ; and a probable disadvantage- 
of so doing would be to give tliem an exaggerated idea of their import- 
ance and false ideas of their position. 


28. Could the practice of appointing young Native gentlemen of good 'family 
to direct Goiumisslous he employed to a greater extent than at present ? 


Colonel O. Wilkinson, Com- 
manding 2ad Bengal Ca-valry. 


Colonel C. J. S. Gough, 6Ux 
Bengal Cavalry. 


I would urge veiy strongly the practice of appointing young Natives 
of good family to direct commissions, and would extend the practice ; but 
I should like to see these gentlemen brought up in a military institution, 
established expressly for them. Of course, the numbers should be limited 
of these candidates, and only selected men admitted. 

I have always been in favor of tliis practice to a very considerable 
extent, and have found it answer admirably, moat of the direct appoint- 
ments having given great satisfaction ; and the rank and file appear 
mom^ satisfied with the appointment of a Native gentleman of some 
position and infiuence of ■their own class to that of one from amongst 
themselves. 
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Colonel Hogh Gough, Com- 
mandant I2tli Bengal CayalTj*. 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. D. 
Httckenzie, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 


Major O. Barnes, Oilimatuig 
Commandant 10th. (Dulce of Cam- 
•» bridge’s^ Own) Bengal Lancers. 


Captain M« G. Gerard, ?nd 
Central India Horse. 


Captain A H. S. ITeill, Central 
India Horse. 


Brig.idier-General C. J. Godhy, 
Commanding Punjah Frontier 
Force. 


Colonel T. G. Xennedy, 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry. 


Colonel J. Blair, "v.o,, 
Commanding Ist Bombay Lan- 
cers. 


Lieutenant-Colonel O. La 
^uche. Commanding Poona 
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I do not think there is any limit at present j but although there is 
plenty o£ inducement for j'^oung men of good family to come forward 
as candidates for direct commissions, there are not so many as one would 
expect, and those that do come forward are not always by any means 
young men who would suit the requirements of commanding officers. 

A Native officer brought in by direct commission ought to he young 
and amenable. After a certain a^e, when their youth has been spent 
in idleness and dissipation, their military instincts are very inferior. 

I do not think it. advisable to deprive deserving and intelligent 
soldiers of the prospect of promotion which they now have, and which 
is a very powerful incentive to good conduct and to professional study 
and improvement, by giving direct commissions to any large number 
of- young Native gentlemen. If selections are judiciously and conscien- 
tiously made, there must nearly always be within a regiment individuals 
quite fit for promotion, and of such birth, character and general service 
as to be deserving of it. 

I will preface my answer to this question by expressing my sincere 
hope that one of the results of the Army Commission will be the higher 
educational status of the Native officer. 1 believe there is not a regi- 
ment in the Native army iii which some troop-commandant does not 
every month, certify to the correctness of accounts and statements which, 
might be hon^-eombed with errors for aught he knew. Great pains 
are taken to increase the knowledge of the British officer, and with 
great propriety ; but the Native officer is frequently a totally unlettered 
man. He can’t read a drill-book or an order; he is at the mercy of any 
man who can write — and this, I think, should not be. Surely there 
should be some examination for promotion. 

In my own regiment we have established an educational test quali- 
^ing for promotion to the non-commissioned grades ; but for the com- 
missioned ranks there is no examination. It is my opinion that no man 
should become, under any circumstances whatever, a Native officer unless 
he is a thoroughly well educated man ; and if there are such in the 
regiment, I think it unfair to bring in Native gentlemen from outside. 
I have never recommended Native gentlemen for promotion unless the 
required man has been found wanting in tlie corps. X think this rule 
should be adhered to. If you have a properly qualiHed man in the 
coips, never promote from outside. The qualification test for promotion 
to Native officer shQold be prescribed by army head-^uaifers, and not 
by regimental arrangement, as is the case for British officers in the 
British regiments and in the staff corps. 

Yes ; full one-third of the commissions should he thus bestowed ; 
appointments to be strietly probationary for first year. "We have now 
four — two direct and two commissioned after a brief service in the ranks. 
Two of these are the very best and most trustworthy we have ; the third 
fairly good, and the best rider in the commissioned ranks ; and the 
fourth a probationer. 

Yes, if such can he found. But the candidate should first servo 
a term of probation, and eventually pass some examination before a 
general officer before receiving bis commission. 

I think it might, and I think it would, be advisable. The plan that 
suggests itself to me is, that candidates should be sent to do duty as 
supernumeraries without pay for two years ; and if reported well on by 
commanding officers, they should get a commission on a vacancy occur- 
ring. One promotion in three might be given to Native gentlemen and 
two to the regiment. 

I think not. The source should undoubtedly be kept open; but it^ is 
best to leave it to commanding officers to promote their own men witli 
claims, or to apply for a Native gentleman. 

I cannot speak from experience, as we have had no such appoint- 
ments made in this regiment. But. I should say it could be done by 
making young Native gentlemen, who are asjjxrants for the cavalry 
hraneh of the service, undergo a regular examination, and for which 
purpose they should be sent to regiments. 

I am very macb. opposed to any such, systemj as I consider it would 
he a great injustice to men who have served with distinction and credit 
in the regiment for years in the hopes of some day becoming Native 
officers. The great, indeed the only, inducement to recruits of a good 
stamp to enlist is the chance of some day obtaining a commission. Such 
prizes are few enough in a regiment, and to reduce the number ^vould 
tend to disgust men of good family who now enlist, and to movent 
them joining the servdcc. The idea is, I know, in favor with some 
Native officers who have feathered their own nests in the British service. 
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liieiitenantoColonel F* 

indcoltasou, Comxaanditig 3rd 
Stud Horse. 


Hajor A. Ji. Hoyland, 1st 
Bombay Light Cavalry. 


* and wLo are anxious to provide for relations and friends. In my opinion^ 
a Native officer^ who has commenced as a private soldier and has gone 
through all the successive grades, is much better suited for command 
than a wealthy zemindar, whose only claims are his wealth ; and I think, 
moreover, tluit the former would command much more- respect from 
the men. In my own. regiment there has never been any difficulty in 
selecting from the ranks a highly intelligent and able body of Native 
officers to fill the commissioned ranks ; and so long as the existing system 
continues to produce such satisfactory results, I should he very sorry 
indeed to be compelled to accept the services of wealthy outsiders. 

I am not prepared to give a decided opinion on this point ; hut from 
the little experience I have had, and the little X have seen, I am not 
sure that young Native* gentlemen could be so employed at present with 
advantage. 

No. I believe we have few Native gentlemen, if any, in Bombay 
available for the army'; and if there were any, admitting them would 
deprive good non-commissioned officers and men of. their principal incen- 
tive to serve well and' faithfully and to improvement in their profession. 

; Neither am I personally acquainted with any Native gentlemen who* 
would receive more natural respect, or have more moral influence with 
those under [them, than is given to, or possessed by, the ordinary Native 
officer who has risen from the ranks. 


29. Do yon consitW that the recruits obtained for yonr regiment are the best pro- 
curable of the class ordered ? If not, what suggestions can you make for improving 
their quality ? 


* Colonel O. Wilkinson, Com- 
manding 2ad Bengal Ca-v^ry. 


Colonel 0. J. S. Gongh, 5th 
Bengal Cavalry. 


Colonel Hugh Googh, Com- 
tnandant 12tb Bengal Cavahy. 


Liontenant-Colonel A. B. D. 
Mackenzie, Srd Bengal Cavalry. 


Major O. Barnes, Officiating 
Commandant 10th (DiilkO of Cams, 
bridge's Ovroj Bengal Lancers. 


Capfcain H. G. Gerard, 2Qd 
Centiai India Horse. 


Captain. A. H. S. Neill, 
Central India Horse. 


I always encourage the enlistment of sons and nephews of pen- 
sioners and of men in the. regiment ; and con oifler no suggestion or 
improvement on this plan, excepting that Native officers of known good 
family should be encouraged to bring recruits. 

I think under the present system very good recruits can be obtained. 
I don^t believe in any specific that would ensure the very best; it 
depends on those employed. 

Undoubtedly they are the best procurable. Commanding officers 
would naturally see to this. Still there is more difficulty in obtaining 
rccraits than formerly, especially in the Punjab; though not very 
materially so, at least in my experience. 

The recruits, as a dass, are very good ; but this result is only at- 
tained by very careful selection, and by rejecting the greater number 
of those presenting themselves for enlistment. We would get the 
flower of the population if local class-regimonts, with their own reserves, 
were organized. 

I think the recruits we got are very good, and nothing is to bo 
desired. But we have a troop of Dogras and a troop of Jats, which have 
always been difficult to fill — in fact never have been full — owing {a) 
to their having been grafted into the corps after formation, and (i) to 
there being no Native officers of these classes in the regiment. 

Yes. — ^We always have far more eligible candidates than vacancies 
There are^ now twelve or fifteen witedioars staying with relations in our 
lines awaiting possible vacancies. No roll is now kept, as men were apt 
to fancy that seniority of entry gave priority of claim. 

Yes ; the best procurable for the pay. 


Brij^icr.Gencral C. J. Godby, 
CotmoaniHug Punjab Frontier 
Force, 

Colonel T. G. Kemiedy, 2jid 
Punjab^Cavalry. 

Colonel tT. Blair, v.G., Com- 
mandant 1st Bombay Lancers. 


Lieutenani-Ooloncl C.IaTouchc, 
Commandant Poona Horse. 


The recruits pre^red .ire very fair j but I think still better men 
would take service if a ihred depdt or liead-quarter was formed as sug- 
gested in answer 7. “ 

Omitting the recruits recently entertained at the depdt, whom I 
have not seen, I think those obtained are the "best procuyahle. 

The recruits enlisted, as a rule, are thin, meagro-Iookin™ on first 
arrival. The batch oerlainly this year has been very good; but wo have 

had very great difficulty in obtaining the number required ^men of 

poor means, as none are able to jiurchase assamecs. They are chiefly 
agriculturists. I can suggest nothing hut a wider area for reeruitin» 
purposes for improving their quality. ^ 

I have_ hitherto had no difficulty about getting recruits, who, as be- 
fore esplained, present themselves for enlistment without any action on 

oa 
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liiduteniint'Coloncl J. H. P, 

Maluolmsoc, Cooimanding dvd 
Bind; Horse. 


Major A. R. Heyland, Jet 
Bombay Light Cay^xy. 


the part of the commanding officer; and they have been, with few excep- 
tions^ of an excellent class. I am of opinion, however, that the great 
difficulty of living on their existing pay -will eventually cause a 
falling-off in the quality of the supply. The prices of gram and 
grass are now so high, and remounts so expensive, that the position 
of a sowar, so far ns his finances arc concerned, is not nearly so good 
now on Rs. 30 a month as it was 25 years ago on Rs. 20. A far 
higher standard of efficiency is, moreover, now required than was the 
case in the days of the old irregulars. It may be thought that the 
system of compcnsation'*^Dr dearness of forage provides for the rise in 
prices ; hut this is not the case in the Bombay cavalry, inasmuch as 
the principle on which compensation is granted takes no account of the 
pay of the £yec, and the purchase and keeping up of pouies. I think 
that if the financial position of the sowar is not improved, there will 
eventually be ,g^at difficulty in getting the good stamp of recruit 
which has always hitherto been the cliaractcristic of the old irregular 
cavalry rngiments. 1 am an advocate, so far as the cavalry are con- 
cerned, of granting great latitude to commanding officers in the* 
selection of recruits. I think if tied down too much in the matter of 
locality and height, they would be very much' hampered in their 
endeavours to keep up a good body of men. Young lads who are born- 
riders and have been in the saddle since childhood are the style of men 
for cavalry regiments ; and such cannot be got if the commanding 
otficer has to trust to such men as may be picked up here and there 
by recruiting parties, in particular localities, irrespective of the inhabit- 
ants of such localities being by thcir.habits and traditions suited for the 
mounted branch of the service. The height now laid down, 5 feet 6 
inches, as tlic standard for cavalry recruits is, in my opinion, a great 
mistake. It prevents commanding officers availing themselves of 
the services of excellent lads, who haye been accustomed to riding since 
childhood. Big men are not required for 'our cavalry regiments ; more- 
over the funds cannot afford to mount such. Five feet three inches 
should, in my opinion, be the standard height as heretofore. 

Tliere is not the slightest difficulty in obtaining excellent recruits ; 
but there is an order that sometimes has induced me to enlist inferior 
men ; and that is^ 

When a man dies, his horse becomes riderless. Unless this vacan- 
cy is filled up in three months, the owner’s horse allowance is retrenched 
by the paymaster ; although the man is obliged to keep up his horso 
and eveiything else. Hence, rather than allow the man to be so heavy 
a loser for no reason wliatever, I have often been less particular than I 
other'fvise should have been. The remedy for this would be to allow the 
usual horse allowance to be drawn at the discretion of the command- 
ing officer, as he is ^cn to fill up vacancies as quick as possible, and 
would have no reason for taking in an indifferent man. 

I would also suggest that, .under the circumstances, U' regimental 
officer (Buropean) should be allowed to go on recruiting duty once a 
year. By this m^ns they would become known in the different dis- 
tricts; and recruiting parties sent under non-commissioned officers at 
other times would, I think, have a better class of men coming^ to them 
for enlistment, for I feel certain the Buropean officer obtains better 
recruits than any one else. • 

No j and I would suggest as a probable means of improvement in 
this— 

Ij^, — Localization of Native cavalry regiments. i i . 

Requiring from commanding ofliccrs more careful selection of 
Native officers, non-commissioned officers, and men for recruit- 
ing parties. 

— Permission to enlist more foreigners, 

— ^And in the case of Mahrattas, class troops or oompamee com- 
manded by Mabratta Native officers. 

5&5,-— Probation for one year before being fin a ll y accepted* 


30. Are you in favor of class-company regiments, class regiments, or mixed 
regiments ? 


Colonel O. *V7xlkinson, Gum* 
monding 2iid Cavalry. 


Colonel C, X 6. Oongb, 6ih 
Bengal Cavalry. 


I think the present system of having regiments on. different plans 
the best, though I should suppose a regiment of one class would be least 
complicated to command with impartiality. 

I am in favor of 'class squadron regiments ; and my reason is ib^^^ 
in having three diffciunt classes, you have the Hull advantage which tno 
mixture of classes in a regiment insures. Principally that it is very 



Colond Gougli, Com* 

maadaut I2th Bengal Cavalry. 


Xtlentenant-Cnloiiel A. It. D. 
Ataokenue* 8rd Bengal Cavalry. 


Major 0. Barnes, Offidating 
Comm.mdant lOtb (Duke o£ Cam- 
bridge's Own) Bengal Xiancers. 


Captain M. G-. Gerard, 2nd 
Centm India Horae. 

Captain A. H. S. Kcill, Central 
In^a Hoise. 

Brgatlier-Geneml O. J. Godby, 
Commanding Funjab Frontier 
Force. 
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improbable that they would combine la case* o£ any agitation, and also 
that a wholesome emulation, can be kept up; whilst by having class 
aquadrona instead^of troops, it would be much easier to recruit, and also to 
maintain the due proportion o£ Native officers and non-commissioued 
officers, in consequence o£ liaving a squadron to select from instead of a 
troop. In such case I would recommend my regiment to be composed o&— i 
1 squadron Alahomedans, 

1 squadron Sikbs, 

1 squadron Jats; 

and I am sure (fc'would be found in many ways a better system than 
the present one of class troops. 

I have no personal experience of mixed regiments. As regards the 
other two, I think elass^company or troop regiments are, politically speak'* 
ing, the safest ; and the system seems to work well. 

Class regiments have ' certain advantages which would naturally 
recommend them to the preference of commanding officers. The fact of 
the men being all of one nationality would probably lead to a higher 
feeling of esprit de corps. Again there is no doubt whatever that in the 
matter of recruiting, class regiments much more readily would find men 
to fill up their ranks, and probably of a higher standard of their own 
class, than mixed regiments ; and for the reserve system, class regiments 
would have the advantage of all their reserve men coming from the 
same district or province — men, too, who would probably be nearly all 
brought together at their annual training, and who would also all be 
more quickly collected at their reserve centre or dep6t when the emer* 
gency arose. 

There are only three class regiments in the Bengal cavaliy, vis.— - 

1st Bengal Cavalry (Hindustani Mahomedans), 

14th Bengal lancers (Jats) . 

15th Bengal Cavalry (jMooltanees). 

Two or tluree more regiments of one nationality would be no disad- 
vancage. 

I am very strongly in favor of regiments composed throughout of 
one class. The next best arrangement would be in a regiment of four 
squadrons for each wing of two squadrons to be formed of one class. 

Certainly in favor of class regiments. We are unfortunately a class- 
troop regiment ; and these are the disadvantages we find in it~ 

(a) unjust promotion : a vacancy falls due in one class ; the best 
man in that class is promoted, while older and better soldiers of 
other classes are passed over, and become subordinate to a man 
they should command ; 

(^) clashing of interests ot troops of different classes : 

(c) back-biting and unfinendliness of occasional individuals. 

These are regimental grievances only ; but the State difficulties be- 
come State dangers — 

(a) B*ew corps can be employed on service against any enemy or rebel 
without having in its ranks some clansmen of the men it is en- 
gaged against. 

(3) The compulsory fraternity of a regiment composed of hitherto 
antagonistic elements practically binds the great majority of 
the whole Native army into one organized mass; and combina- 
tions not only become possible, but easy. The class regiments 
are naturally happier homes to the men ; and it is, or 'should 
be, the chief endeavour of all commanding officers to make their 
men happy. The class corps are, and must bo, more popular. 
You promote your best men ; you hear of no quarrels ; you fear 
no fraternization with an enemy ; you know your men have no 
fellow-feeling with other corps except oH their own class ; and, 
in consequence of the general well-being of the corps, a most 
valuable espHl de corps is fostered, which a class-troop regiment 
cannot possibly have. 

Class-stquadron mgiments, for choice out of two former; on no 
account mixed regiments. 

Class-troop regiments. 

I am in favor of class regiments. The esprit de corps is greater, and 
the difficulties of arranging for cooking on boardshtp less ; and when 
the coercion of tribes of one class was necessary, the regiments of 
another class could bo employed. 

In case of a rebellion the regiment whose head-quarters were in the 
disturbed district should be relieved by one of another class, and remov- 
ed for the time being from the neighbourhood, for fear of its sympathies 
being with the insurgents. 
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. Colonel T. G. B!ennedy, 2ad 
Punjab Cavalry. 


, Colonel J. Blair, v.c.. Com* 
mandaat Ist Bombay liancera. 


Altogether in. fevor of class troops j for I think their name as a class, 
either for conduct in quarters or in the field, is of more importance to 
them than that of a troop of a certain number, I mean “ Shabash 
Pathan troop ” is more telling than “ Shabash 1st troop/-’ And so with 
misconduct. A di^race can be attached to a class when they are in 
troops that would not be applicable to one man of a class in a troop of 
mixed classes. 

The men too prefer being in class troops. But I have had very little 
experience of any other constitution of a regiment. A class regiment 
(see answer 10),' other thanPathans, -would on.tliis expedition have been 
helpless without an inteipreter ; and all Pathans might, under difierent 
circumstances than those met with^ have been an anxiety. 

I have had.'n'o experience in class raiments. I have, during the 
whole period of my service, been in regiments with mixed castes ; and 
have found at to answer very well, more especially dm-ing the mutiny, 
.when men of one caste were afraid of doing or saying anything wrong 
for fear of being found out and reported. It worked well then. 


laeutenant-ColonelC. LaTouche, 
Commandant Foona Home, 'i 


Kientenaat-Colonel J. H. P. 
lUalcolmsoD, Commandant 3rd 
Sind Horse. 


I am in favor of mixed i-egiments. I see no object in having class 
regiments or companies. Such a system appears to me to encourage 
class-prejudices, which should, iu my opinion, in the militaiy service 
be, as far ns possible, ignored. As regards the argument that class regi- 
ments would enable the Goverqment in case of a mutiny to put one set of 
regiments against another, I see no weight in it at all ; for it asstunes the 
impossibility of several classes rising against the Government at the 
same time. But even supposing that, in the case of class regiments, 
one set of regiments, by reason_ of class differences, -would act as a 
check against another, this argument would tell iu favor of the mixed 
regiment. Por if a simultaneous combination of different castes was im- 
possible, then a mixed regiment would be the very best security against 
a mutiny ; for each regiment would contain within itself elements 
antagonistic to each other, and therefore a mutiny of a regiment woiold 
be an impossibility. Whereas if different castes were combined in-to 
different regiments, though one mass of men in one part of the country 
might be a useful check against another mass of men in a dilferent part 
of the country, still there would be no internal influence to prevent a 
mass of any one particular casto rising, inasmuch as all the individuals 
of the various regiments' composing such mass would be men of the 
same caste, and would he actiug together. Thus, so far as I understand 
the matter, whilst this system of class regiments would, in the event of 
a mutiny, possibly fm-nish material from one part of the country to act 
against rebels in another, the mixed system would most probably pre- 
vent any rising at all. Another argument in favor of the mixed system 
is, that it enlarges the sphere for recruiting operations, which is a great 
advantage. In regiments where tl-io class system has been in force for 
years, and has become a sort of tradition, I would not interfere with it j 
but I would strongly deprecate its wholesale introduction throughout 
-tho Native army. In short, iu the mixed system, the antidote for a 
mutiny exists in the regiment itself j whereas in the class system it is 
outside the regiment. 

I think the system adopted in the Sind Horse, of having all classes 
mixed up, merely allowing friends and relations to he in the same ti'oop. 


Major A. B. Heyland, 1st In favor of mixed regiments in Bombay presidency, with one or 

Homluy Light Cavalry. troops or companies of Mahrattas, who are not procurable 

under present system, in quality and quantity, as they might and ought 
to be. 


31. Is any- arrangement possible by "wliicli Native officers of good family could 
bring recruits to a regiment, and maintain, a certain periodical supply ? 


Colonel O. Wilkinson, Com* 
mandin^ Snd Bengal Cuyalry. 


Colonel C. J. S. Qougli, fith 
Bengal Cavalry. 


Here and ttere an officer of good family miglit arrange to bring: 
recruits, but only, I tbinic, a limited number; and I doubt it being 
possible to look for a periodical supply. 

— ^But a Native officer of good family and ebarncter, more pp- 
tieularly if connected with landed interests, is always useful in obtain- 
ing recruits. The difficulty in getting cavalry recruits, and the only 
one, is the money. They all come with borrowed money ; and the- rale 
of interest charged by the money-lenders is so ruinous, that in tunes 
like the present, when everything is at almost famine prices, the recruit s 
balance of pay is often not sufficient to pay the interest on this debt. 
The only way at present of meeting this difficulty is obtaining an 
advance from the Government. 
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I always find I obtain my chief supply of recruits through the in- 
fluence of my most influential ICative officers of good family and posi- 
tion. I see no other arrangement, without reverting to the old system 
of unlimited hargheers, which no commanding officer would recommend. 

There would ho no want of the very best recruits if local class 
regiments were formed. 

I don^t think this question is worth troubling about. In our own 
regiment at least we are never at a loss for good recruits ; and if we 
were a class regiment, the supply would be even more abundant. 

IFrom our experience it is not advisable, though in our ease easily 
managed. Native officers are more anxious to provide for dependents 
than to select for physical -qualifications. Om.’ ressaldar-major raised a 
troop in the mutiny, and brings up candidates from time to time; 
and you often must disoblige him, or else enlist very inferior material. 

Yes.— If a Native ofiieer had a little pecuniary interest on each assamee 
filled by his men, ho would use his full influence in procm-ing recruits. 

Native officers wfll always procure recruits from their own districts, 
if money is advanced for their horses and accoutrcm'ents. The difficulty is 
to get good men with money. If the family is rich, they would probably 
not allow the sons to take service. I don’t think any fixed rule could 
be made. Native officers will always bring as many of their own class 
as they can, and in some few cases will bring relations with money. 

They might be asked on going to a regiment how many men with 

money they will undertake to bring. Their answer will depend on their 

own influence and means. 

1 frequently employ good Native officers and non-commissioned 
officers to bring recruits back with them from fm-lough, and I have no 
difficulty ordinarily in i-egard to recruiting. But if a large number of 
men are invalided, it stakes some time to fill the vnoanoies with the 
proper class of recruits. Bor such occasions I would ask that supernu- 
meraries to the probable number of men about to be invalided bo sanctioned from the 1st October of 
each year, being six months before the assembly of the invaliding committees, so that they may be 

ready to join the ranks on the invalids being struck off. ilistakes of two or three men might occur by 

proposed invalids being rejected j but a few supemumerarios would soon be absorbed, especially in a 
regiment containing Pathans. 

I attach the following paper by Major Iiance, second-m-oommand, 2nd Punjab Cavahy, on the 
subject of recruits ; — , . , , 

" The maintenanee of a reserve of dismoimted recruits at head-quarters, in addition to the established 
number of sowars, is suggested as an efieotive means of ensuring a regular supply of men to fill 
vacancies. . 

Plve dismounted recruits per troop, or thirty per regiment, are suggested. 

The pay for the first year to be Ks. 6 per mensem. Should no vacancy be available after that 
time, the pay to be increased to Us. 7 per mensem till one occurs. 

The men to provide themselves wPh undress uniform, and to be liable after passing their drill 
to perform such duties as the commanding officer may deem suitable. 

An establishment of horses, in the proportion of one horse to every three recruits, would have 
to be maintained for their instruction in riding and mounted duties. 

These horses might be provided and kept through the agency of the regimental chauda, a first 
grant of Ks. 200 being made for each horse, and a monthly payment of Rs. 10 to cover all expenses 
of feed, accoutrements, gear, and renewal of horse when necessary, — compensation for dearness of 
provisions being draivn as for other regimental horses. 

The commanding officer to have the option of enlisting direct as sowars any men of family, 
or others who would not take service first as dismounted rccniits, wliich, it is believed, most candidates 
for service would gladly consent to do. 

Dismounted recruits to be eligible for transfer to other regiments on an emergency. 

The advantages of this system appear to be — 

Mrst, that every regiment would be always up to its full strength of sowars ; 

Secondly, that these sowars would all bo fully trained soldiers ; 

Thirdly, that on the outbreak of war, in addition to these two great advantages, seven hundred 
and fifty men, either fully or partially drilled, would bo present with the cavalry regi- 
ment of Bengal and the Punjab Kroutier Korce, either to provide for immediate aug- 
mentation or to fill vaoaueies ; 

Fourthly, including the cost of maiutenanco of horses, three dismounted recruits could he kept at the 
cost of one sowar ; 

Fifthly, many of the dismounted recruits would be available to reduce the heavy night duties of 
sowars, which have been found to materially affect the percentage of sick. 

P. L::1NCE, Major, 

' Sccond-iii-Comniaad, iad Funjab Cavalry.” 

Colonel 3. v.c.. Com- Yes; I think arrangements could he made to get men from the 

maniLmt Ibt Borntjj. Iiouccis.. Deccan .and other districts, if it n-ore generally knoivn throughout that 
( Government would give comuiissioiis to rajas’ sous, thakurs or their 

9iJ 


Colonel Hugh Congh, Command- 
ant 12th Bengal Cavalry. 


Xieutenont-Coloncl A, E. D. 
Mackenzie, 3id Bengal Cavalry. 

Major O. Barnes, Officiating 
Commandant 10th (Dnke of Cam- 
bridge’s Own) Bengal Xianceis. 

Captain M. O. Gerard, 2nd. 
Central India Horse. 


Captain A. H. S. Heill, Central 
India Horse. 

Brigadier-General C. J. Godby, 
Commanding Punjab Piontier 
Force, 


Colonel T. Q. Kennedy, 2ad 
Punjab Cavalry. 
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sonsj and to jemadars o£ villages. These men, when once enlisted as 
Native officersj would, I am sure, be able to assist in teeping up a 
supply of men from their country. 

Xiientenant.Colonel, C. Iia - - Su<i an arrangement is quite possible, and has existed for years in 
Touche, Commandant Poona ' my- i-e^ment; not only as regards the Native officers, but the non- 
^ ' commissioned officers and men. AH that appears to me to be necessary 

, is, ; that commanding officers in malring such arrangements should 
' , . . . , ' • - _ receive the support pf the mUitary authorities, and that they should not 

• . ' ■■ ■ I ’ , b’e-.ti^-dojvn too much as regards locality and height. 

laeutenant-Colonel J. H.;.P. , I 'dp hot think it would be a wise measure, as it would, I think, give 

Ualcd^msqn, . Commanding 3rd ’’aa undue and undesirable influence over the men they brought. 

Smd Horse. ^ .1 ' . 

jilajor - A.^H. . Hejland, 1st* .-'“.'rNo. — Nor would I recommend it. 

Bombay 'JLight Cavalry- ' ' '* I",' - 


32. Aje you in favon of oavali'y pioneers ; and hoTv many men "would you train 
per regiment ? 


Colonel Oa 'Wilkinsoni Com* 
manding 2nd Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel C. J. S. Goughj 5th. 
Bengal Cavaliy. 


Colonel Hugh Goi^h* Com* 
xnanding 12th Bengal ^valxy. 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. D. 
AlackenziOy !)rd Bengal Cavalry. 


hlajor O. Barnes, Officiating 
Commandant 10th (Duke of Cam* 
bridge’s Own) Bengal Lancers. 


Captain M. G. Gerard, 2ad 
Centml India Hor&c. 


Brigadicr-Genoral C. J. Godby, 
Commanding Punjab frontier 
Porco. 


Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd 
Puiyab Cavalry. 


Colonel J. Blair, v.c., Com* 
niantbnt Ist Bombay X^mccts. 


Yes ; I think half-a-dozen pioneers to each troop should be main- 
tained. 

No. — I am not in favor of regularly-trained pioneers, who would be 
expected to perform at the annual inspection of the regiment ; hut 
X think a mule-load of pioneer tools might with advantage be served 
out, and would he very useful to regiments on service. The men 
understand the use of picks and shovels sufiBcdently well without any 
particular training, and the pioneer tools that have been sent out to 
regiments as specimens are worse than useless — ^mcre play-things to 
suit toy-soldiers. 

I tried the ^stem during the late campaign, and am of opinion it 
would answer admirahly as occasion might require. Six men per troop 
are ample ; hut the tools should be of a superior quality than those 
furnished last year. 

I would train five men and one non-commissioned officer per troops or 
48 per regiment of four squadrons ; and I would place the whole party 
under a specially trained Native officer. The instruction of all should be 
entrusted to a selected European officer. 

Yes ; I think evciy corps should be as complete as possible. At the 
same time cavalry are not so much required to construct as to destroy ; 
and while I wovUd not neglect the pioneers, I would pay more attention 
to a demolition train. Hallways, telegraphs, bridges, should he Ccapahlc 
of destruction by a troop of cav^ry. I think four pioneers per troop 
should he trained. Special instruction should be given in the use of 
dynamite and petards and mines. Instruments for uprooting and twisting 
roils, cutting wire, &c., would be useful if employed against civilized 
enemies. 

Yes J provided tools are carried on pack-mules, of reasonable size and 
of style adapted to Natives. Those issued for Cahul were a useless 
encumbrance to the men. 

About 13 per squadron=36 with present regiments should be trained. 
Destruction rather than construction should be their peculiar province ; 
and dynamite, portfires, &c., should form part of equipment, as in 
Germany. 

I would train the whole regiment to a certain extent ; and whenever' 
the regiment paraded, 8 men per troop, 48 per regiment, should 
be told ofE to carry the entrenching tools, and form one complete force on 
the inner Hanks of troops. 

Should a squadron to detached, they would take their IG sets of tools 
with them. 

Yes ; and if decided on, I think that by degrrees every man in a 
regiment might bo trained to ordinary pioneer's work. In my experience 
of a few men trained for a particular work their presence in the ranks 
when wanted can never be assured without giving them a separate 
roster from the other men for detached and even line duties. 

Yes; I would have, as at present, 6 per troop, 36 in a regiment j hut 
to make tlicmmorc efficient, and to have a thorough knowledge of their 
work, they should be sent for six months to the sappers and miners ; 
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Xleuienant*ColoRel C. Xa 
Toache, Commandant Foona 
Hor^e. . , 


for, as it now sf ands, it is qnite impossible to get tbc men together (for 
'Adjutant-General's Circular No. SU3 C.T. says that pioneers are to 
perform all duties as other men) on account of outpost and other duties, 
which take the men away in their turn for a month. 

hlen, to he thoroughly taught, must be brought together at least 
four times a week. I womd suggest that tfie matter he left entii'cly in 
the hands of the commandant, and, that the- men should have certain 
privileges allowed them. ' ' • • • . ' • ; ' 

1 am in favor of .the principle of-.mounted pioneers. My' only 
objection to them in cavalry regiments- is; that the m^-. have ah-ca^ so 
many other duties to perform, that I coi^ider it inexpedient.to add to them. 
I am in favor of a system of mounted sappers,, who -should be -attached, 
to cavalry regiments .as occasion may. ' require. On -the outbreak of 
hostilities such meh,.frbm .Ihe very-sup^xaor 'training, they -would, -havp 
received, would he more, efieotive than. a, few, cavalry soldiers, who 
had but a mere smattering of sapper Imowleige. If it Is. decided that 
cavalry must arrange for their own', pioneer work, I think the men 
selects should be sent to the sappers tp u^efgo a regular course of 
training which they would never receive properly', regimentally. I would, 
however, far prefer to see the system of mounted sappers' introduced. 
I consider, moreover, that it is highly expedient not to add to the weight 
already carried by the horses, and that the pioneer tools would greatly 
increase the numbm of sorebacks. 


Iiieutenant-Colonel J . H. P. 
malcolmsoa, Commandaat 3rd 
Sind Borsa. 


^ajor A. R. Hajland, lat 
Boinbaj LigM Cavalry. 


Yes ; I think they would he very useful, hut they should each carry 
one large and useful tool, and not the toy tools that are, I believe, ordered. 
I would only give them a carbine, and they should be taught that they 
are only to fight in self-defence. They should also carry small charges 
of gun-cottons or other explosive material, so as to be able to destroy 
walls, burst open doors, gateways, &o. About 30 for the regiment 
would he ample. 

Yes.— I would have one remment of the seven cavalry regiments in 
Bombay trained and equipped as pioneers j and from this regiment of 
cavalry pioneers should furnish a troop or more under its own officers to 
any o^ the other regiments when ordered on service. I think cavalry 
pioneers require a special training, which they eonld not get in an 
ordinary cavalry regiment. To be of any real use, there should he- a 
number of them. A few men per troop would be practically useless, and 
would consider it a grievance to have to carry and use the tools. 


33. Do yoii consider that it wonld he desirable to obtain a younger dass of men 
as Native officers than, is realized under the present system ? ' And if so, what plan 
■would you suggest ? 


Colonel O. Wilkinson, Com- I have partially answered this question in No. 28. I would have 
mandant 2ad Bengal Cavalry. yoTH^ gentlemett appointed as Native oiBcers, but would prefer tbeir 
receiving a regular military education at a military college. Those men 
that are promoted from the ranks should not be very young men. Cha- 
racter, inflaence in the regiment, family, &e., should take precedence 
of consideration of mere smartness. This I think very important in 
the Native cavalry. 


Colonel C. J. S. Gough, 6th 
Bengsd Cavalry. 


Colcmel Hugh Gough, Com- 
maudnnt 12th Bengal Cavalry. 


Xteatenanfc'Coloncl A. D. 
Alackenzio, 3rd Bengal Cavaliy. 


I think that as the present ^stem allows of the entertainment 
of Native officers direct on probation, a commanding officer should 
not recommend for ]^romotion a man so old that he is not fit for the 
position. I am quite opposed to the dead-level systems. Some 
youn^ non-commissioned officer mt^ surely be foimd in every reg^i- 
ment lit for promotion, or a suitable one may be obtained by direct 
appointment. 

The only plan of getting young Native officers is by the ^slem of 
direct commissions. 

This, with a judicious selection of young deserving men from the 
non-commissioned ranks, should furnish all that is required. 

It would be desirable to obtain a younger class of Native officers. 
This object would be attained, if a reserve existed, by passing into it all 
Native officers on completion of 25 years' service and others of less than 
25 years' service who might be thought better placed there than with 
the line regiment. These officers should be entitied to pension after 
completing 32 years' service in all. 
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Major O. Barnes, Officiating 
CoinTnandantlOth (Duke of Cam* 
bridge's Own) Bengal Bancers. 

Captain M. O. Gerard, 2nd 
Central India Horse. 


Captain A, H. S. Neill, Central 
India Horse. 


Brigadier-General C. J. Godbjr. 
Commanding Punjab Frontier 
Force. 


Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry. 


Colonel J. Blair, V.o., Com- 
mandant let Bombay Lancers. 


Lieutenant-Colonel C. La 
Touche, Commandant Poona 
Horse. 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. P. 
Malcolmson, Commandant 3rd 
Sind Hoise. 


Major A. B. Heyland, 1st 
Bombay Light Cavalry. 
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I have atLsweved this question in 38. The reserve would hasten pro- 
motion also. 

Yesj most desirable for cavalry. 1 would bestow one-third direct 
commissions for first year on probation. 

Permit aiyr dultadar or sowar between three and ten years' service to 
present himself for examination, viva voce and practical, unencumbered 
by formal reports or returns by bis squadron officers in — 

(1) Biding. 

(2) Drill, including outposts attacked, &o. . 

(3) Nizabazi, and profioienoy with weapons, including musketry. 

(4) Slight knowledge of suryeying, keeping duty rosters, accounts, 

&o. 

The examination to be qualifying father than competitive, and 
character, &e., to be allowed due weight. Seleotiou from those recom- 
mended by squadron commanders to rest solely with the commandant. 
No man after 15 years’ service to be eligible for a commission. 

The great advantage of above would be not so much ^ving excep- 
tional qualifications an early chance of recognition, as its being the 
means of disabusing the large majority of sowars who failed to undergo 
or exhibited their deficiencies under examination of the idea that their 
claims had been unfairly overlooked. 

I think that, except for special reasons, men should not bo promoted 
from the ranks to the commissioned grade after they are 30 years of age. 
Por direct commissions the probationer should be under 21 years of age. 

Some young Native officers in a regiment are no doubt good. Their 
buoyancy and Slav, are beneficial j but an old soldier of unblemished 
character is as useful in leading and advising the younger and more 
thoughtless. 

The introduction of young Native gentlemen would supply the 
former, and the promotion of two out of three Native officers from the 
raulcs the latter*. 

In cases where a Native officer (or a non-commissioned officer), 
though not physically unfit, has lost energy or norvo, and is, without 
being guilty of misconduct, generally unfit for his position, the com- 
manding officer’s recommendation being accepted rvitliout further ques- 
tion by an invaliding or other committee would be a great concession j 
for tho evil indicated does exist. 

I do not myself see how younger men can be obtained, unless Gov- 
ernment give commissions to rajas’ sons and other's. As. a general 
rule, it is not a good thing giving quick promotion to a Native, because 
it makes thorn careless and stuck-up, and they are apt to think a little 
too much of themselves. The quickest promotion in this regiment to a 
Native officer has been in 15 years. Of coiu'se there are exceptional 
cases in which this can he done. 

I think, now that Native officers can claim their pensions at 82 
years’ service, there ought to he no difficulty about having a body 
of men quite fitted as regards their ago for all the duties required of 
them. I don’t think any change in the existing system is necessary. 

It lays very much in the hands of tho commanding officer to obtain 
young Native officers by rapid promotion, if he so desire; and I see no 
necessity for devising any other scheme. I do not hold with having 
very young Native officers, as I do not think they maintain such good 
discipline, as a rule, when on detached duly ; and I think a leaven of 
moderately old Native officers gives a tone and example to the juniors, 
which is very desirable. 

. No. — I like Native officers to he somewhat more senior and experienced 
than those under them ; hut they should be better educated in the regi- 
mental school than they arc, and should be expected at least to read and 
write their own language before promotion. 


3‘Jf. Do you consider that the present uniform, of the Native soldier meets all 
reqturements ? 


Colonel O. ■Willtiiison, Com- I think, with tho present practice of dismounted work, tiio jaek- 

mandant .ud Bciisal Ca\alry. boots should be modified in some way. They might be open at the 

instep and fastened with straps across to keep rhem firm at the ankle ; 
but I object to Blucher boots and /jwf/ces for c-avah-y. In other respects 
I think no alterations arc required, unless doing away with full dress. 
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Colonel C. J. S. Googb, 
Bengal CavaLy. 


Colonel Hugh Gough, Com- 
saan^nt 12th Bengal Uavalry. 


Xiienienant-'Colonel A. B. D* 
Mackenzie, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 


ll^Isjor O. Barnes, Officiafang 
Comtoandant lOih (Duke of Cam* 
bridge’s Own) Bengal Lancers. 


Captain hf. G. Gerard, 2nd 
Central India Horse. 


Biigadier-General 0. J, Godby, 
Commanding Punjab Pioaticr 
Force. 


Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry. 


Colonel J. Blair, y. c.. Com* 
xnanding Ist Bombay Lancers. 


Ideutonanb-Colonol C. La 
Tonoho, Commandant Poona 
Horse. 


LieutenanbColonel J. H. F. 
lilalcolmson. Commandant 3rd 
Sind Hotbe. 

Major A. R. HeyJand, Isfc 
Bombay Light Cavalxy, 
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Yes, a g^ood serTiceaUe uniform ; but would prefer boots -with gaiteia 
to the lon^ boot now worn by tbe cavalry. But a really gcoit boot and 
gaiter suitable for cavaliy has, I think, yet to be devised. 

The uniform and equipment of the Bengal cavalry appear to me 
admirably suited to all requirem’ents. 

The uniform of tho 3rd Bengal Cavalry meets all ordinary require- 
ments, with the exception of tbe Napoleon boots, which are irksome and 
in the way on dismounted duties. Xn my opinion boots of ammuni- 
tion pattern with puttees or leg-bandages would- be far more 
serviceable, though not so sightly. In place of the puttees, leather 
gaiters might be ordinarily worn with the ammunition boots ; and if 
each sowar were supplied with a set of puttees, these could on active 
service be substitute for tbe gaiters. Bach Native cavalry soldier 
should also be supplied with two pairs of warm woollen stockings, two 
pairs of warm, gloves, two thick flannel shirts, two pairs 'of thick 
flannel drawers, and one good blanket when sent on active service into 
cold climates. His present pay hardly allows of bis providing these 
necessaries for hims^. 

I think in the cavalry tbe uniform is very good — all but the boots. 
The latter is bad, but I canit suggest a better. On tbe subject of 
clothing, I think it would bo well if Government allowed Native soldiers 
extra olcthing when employed in cold countries on a fixed scale known 
beforehand. The habit of fixing on a scale when war breaks out is not 
good. 

Yes, that of the Bengal cavalry does, with exception of some 
details, about which great diversity of opinion exists, such as that of 
drab replacing blue gaiters, boots, and hunting hussar saddles, &c. 

X consider the Centival India Horse perfect with exception of boots, 
which are neat bnt nnservioeahle ; and the cloak, ordinary cavalry 
pattern, which should be replaced by some sort of bournous with 
hood. 

The uniform is excellent in the cavalry ,• but I think that as cavalry 
are now expected to fight on foot as well as on horseback, tho jack- 
boot should be abandoned and the puttee and gaiter adopted. 

I agree with the Native ranks in being satisfied that the present 
uniform and accoutrements of the regiment meet all requirements j and 
they have undergone the tests of the mutiny, the Jowaki campaign, 
and this e^edition. 

The uniform, viz., a blouse and loengee, now worn by all ranks, I 
consider very serviceable ; but all innks are anxious to have the present 
weapon, the straight sword, changed to a curved one, similar to the one 
now in use with tlie Central India Horse, and breech-loading pistols issued 
to the front rank, of tbe same pattern as tho few wo received from the 
arsenal in Malta. 

My regiment has lately, under instructions from army head-quar- 
ters," been supplied with a blouse and loongee. This dress is not nearly 
so much liked, by the men as the allihalik and smaller puggrees which 
have been in use for a great many years. As regards my own individual 
opinion, I tliinlr that the alkhalils trimmed with braid and facing 
gives the soldier a much smarter appearance. than the blouse j audit 
can bo on and taken off more quickly and without disarranging the 
head-dress. My objection to the loongee is, that I don't think it would 
be suitable for campaigning in wet weather, and gives a good deal of 
trouble in putting it together when it gets unravelled. In other re- 
spects I think the men are supplied with as good uniform as they can 
afford to pay for. 

Yes ; as far as my regiment is concerned, I do. 


I think there is much room for improvement ;.and I would suggest 
that Bombay Native cavalry have fewer and more inexpensive articles of 
dress. Tro .might take valuable hints fropi Bengalis, notably the 0th 
and 1 0th Bengal Eegiments, with whom we were brigaded in Malta, 
who have to each sowar one pair of yellow Native tight-fitting trousers 
to do tho work for which our men. each require two , pairs breeches and 
two pairs trousers. " 

_ Would suggest loose blouses, quilted for cold weather, instead, of 
thick stiff cloth alkaliks the latter being expensive, and, from their 
shape and material, necessarily ill-fitting and painfully uncomfortable. 

04 
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Would further suggest brown leather shoes and gaiters instead of 
long boots j the former being suitable for dismounted as well as mounted 
duties, and the latter being altogether unsuited for dismounted duties, 
and would probably drown men and horses if required to swim a river. 


35. Is the present mode of payment to the Madras soldiers, depending as it does 
on the price of rice, a judicious arrangement ? 


Colonel C- J. S. Gougb, 6th On this subjeefc, as there is a Madras regiment quaitered here under 

Bengal Cavalry. my command, 1 have made some inquiries ; and my opinion is, that the 

plan is a very bad one, and that the family certificates which sepoys are 
able to grant to relatives for the payment of a small monthly sum, and 
' which eariy' the right to rice compensation to the relative also, is still 

worse. 


Biigadier-General C. J- Godby, 
Couixaanding Punjab Frontier 
Force. 

Licutenant'ColoncI C. Iia 
Touclio» Commandant Poona 
Horse. 


Ijieutenanfc- Colon el J, H. P. 
Malcolmsoo, Commandant 3rd 
Sind Horse. 


I should not thinir the mode of paying Madras soldiers a judicious 
arrangement, but 1 have no experience as to how it works. 

The principle involved in this mode of payment would appear to 
be somewhat similar to that of compensation for dearaess of provisions j 
but it could only be suitable to troops who depended entirely on rice 
for their food. I would not recommend an extension of the system to 
the Bombay presidency. 

It would appear to me not, but I am not in a position to say for cer- 
tain. I am not in. favor of any arrangement ^at savors of compen- 
sation. 


86. It ia very desirable to reduce the number of followers of all classes in regi- 
ments both in peace time and in active service ; can you suggest reductions of the 
present establishment ? 


I cannot suggest reductions in. the camp-followers of cavalry below 
the scale drawn out by the Equipment Committee in 1877, of which I 
was a member. 

I7o reduction possible in Bengal cavalry. 

I do not think the recoyni:;ed followers of Bengal cavalry regiments 
are in any way out of proportion to their absolute wants in peace lime. 
Such as are not absolutely necessary on service are always dispensed 
with. 

Any reduction of the establishment of camp-followers of a Native 
cavalry regiment seems impracticable. 

The number of followers in a Native cavalry regiment is very small, 
if you except the grass-cutters and the hospital establishment. Taking 
the question of the remainder first, I hope I may bo allowed to say that I 
think the ciy against followers is often unreasonable. Dinners must bo 
cooked, water must be brought, camps and latrines must he kept clean j 
officers must he waited on. Some one must do all this j and it appears 
to me sweepers, bliisties, cooks, and khitmutgars will do it a very great deal better than soldiers. If 
soldiers are to be told off for this work, what is the use of training thorn so highly as they are now 
trained ? I know other armies don’t have the followers ; the soldiers do the work. But so mucli tho 
worse for the other armies j tho work is not so well done, and skilled fighting men are not forthcom- 
ing in full force when wanted. If you have SOO men and 4 followers, you have a force of S04 
men to carry, feed, equip, &c. You put 200 men in tlxo field when wanted, wdiilc 4 look to their ^m- 
foils well. If you have a force of 20*1 soldiers and no followers, your total force is still hour 

soldiers look badly after the comforts of the rest, while 200 take the field. Therefore your fighting 
strength is the some in both oases; but you pay a soldier highly to do badly what a follower would^do 
cheaply and well. I do not think it well to reduce the cooks, sweepers, orbhisties, &c, ; but tho lio=pital 
establishment and grass-cuttex-s are capable of reduction — the former to a very groat extent, the latter 
jicrhaps in some mcasui'e. I think u'Acn Jbllowcfa aave tho necessity oj* wiflidrawing soldiers J*roin the 
jlyhtioy line they should he alloieed, but not otherwise. They are cheaper and do the work bctlci*. Iho 
followers of the hospital establishment were without doubt far in excels of tho regimental i*cquire- 
mcDts ia Afghanistan. Indeed, I can safely say that \vq nev’^er used one-foui'th of tlicm. The grass- 
cuttex's were also numerous; lufc the silicdar system obtaining throughout the Native cavaliy u'ill not 
permit of their reduction. If Government could supply grass to the horses and carriage to tho men, 
reduction, could be made possibly. But it must be borne in mind that, while^ the regiment siiuered 
from want of grass, the poor grass-cutters wore almost woi'kcd to death. Stationed at Dakka, we 
brought -gra‘-s from Basawal ; and the ponies and attendanis had more %vork than they could do. 
This docs not appear to pi'ove that there xvere more of them than necessary. 


Colonel O. Wilkbxson, Com- 
saondant Sad Bongal CaTchy* 


Colonel 0. J. S. Goxigh, 6th 
Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel Hagh Gough, Com- 
zuaiidaut 12tb Bengal Cavalry. 


Xiicntcnant-Colonel A. B. D. 
hfackcnzic, 3xd Bengal Cavaliy. 

liTajor O. Barnes, OiSciating 
Coinniandnnt 10th (Bake of Cam- 
'bzidge*s Own) Bengal Xiancers. 
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The system o£ ponies and grass-cutters, judging from eszpcrience, appears bad. In Abyssinia 
they were taken from us in Malta they were idle adl the time they were there. In Afghanistan 
they did ^ood wort certainly^ hut often at the costj always at the risk, of their lives. If the 
commissarmt could provide grass, and the transport carry it, I think the regimental grass-cutter would 
certainly be not wanted. But it is doubtful wlmther an equal number of men would not have to he 
employed by the commissariat to provide grass, and the transport to provide carriage. 

Captain 31. G. Gerard, 2nd The public followers of a IJQative cavalry regiment in peace being 
Central India Horse. only 35, viis,, 7 kahars, &e., hospital for bazar, 2d' bhisties, cooks, 

sweepers, cannot possibly be i*educsd. The private followers paid by 
* sowars, 7S in number (bhisties, sweepers, dhobies, sikligars, &c.) would 
be left behind on service, at any rate across the frontier. 

Though the 60 per cent, grass-cutters, who act as mule-drivers in 
addition, are necessary for a prolonged campaign, an indirect redaction 
is perfectly feasible. 

A second (Government) mule might bo put in their charge on ser- 
vice, free rations being given in recompense — ^which would cany sis 
days^ full rations for man and horse, and eftect a proportionate reduction 
in the transport train drivers. For instance, a regiment of 600 sowars 
would thereby reduce the transport train by 100 (at 1 driver to three 
mules). 

' * Instead of one grass-cutter per charger, one and one pony to two 

should be substituted ; and the same man could drive a string of three 
on the march, with his master^s baggage. 

This would be a practical saving of five followers per three officers, 
even on Cabul scale. 

' • An undue reduction of followers would tell on available fighting 

strength in the field, such as men detailed from the ranks to remove 
wounded, &c., &c. ; and one reason of their practical non-existence in 
Buropean armies is that, contrary to what it is hem, they would be far 
more expensive to entertain than a similar number of soldiers. 

Brigadier-QeneralC. J. Godby, I don^t know where any reduction can be made in a cavalry regiment. 
CommaadiDg Punjab Prontier 
Force. 

'Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd I consider that 495 followers are necessary, for a full regiment of 
Punjab Cavalry, cavalry, — see my letter No. 314, dated 20th August 1879, and its accom- 

paniment, to the address of the Q.uarter-Master-Goneml in India ; and of 
this number nearly all but officers' servants (64) are paid for by the 
men, which shows, I think, that they are at all events considered in- 
dispensable. 


Colonel J. Blair, Y.C., Com- 
mandant let Bombay Iinncevs. 


The followers paid by Government and kept up in a Bombay cavalry 
regimout are so very fow, I do not think any reduction possible. 


Xrteuteoant-Colanel C. Ba 
Tonebo, Command&ni Poona 
iiorso. 


liicutenant-Ctdonol J. H. P. 
Malcolmson. Comuiandant 8rd 
Sind Hoi be. 


The bulk of the camp-followers in a cavalry regiment consists of 
^ces, who combine the functions of groom and grass-cutter. They are 
kept up in the proi>ortion of ono to every two horses ; and they could not 
by any possibility bo reduced, in my opinion, without considerably iuter- 
fering with the efficiency of the regiment ; for not only liave they to 
attend to the grooming of the horses of men on guard, in hospital, and 
on furlough, but tliey have the sole charge of tho baggage ponies, who 
without the syces would have no one to look after them, either in camp 
or on the line of march. I wish to draw' special attention to this ques- 
tion of syces in the Bombay cavalry, as it is sometimes sujiposcd they 
are merely kept up to groom the horses and save the men the trouble. 
This, however, is not the case. They do in this regiment all the duty of 
Bengal grass-cutters, and look after the baggage-ponies beside?. 
Without them, the regiment's transport arrangements, which now 
enable the regiment to move anywhere at half-au-hour’s notice, would 
at once collapse i for baggage-animals ivitbout men to look after them 
in camp and on the march would be quite useless. In cam^) the sowars 
have quite enough to do to groom and look after their own horses and 
kit; and on the march, without syces tho baggage-animals would 
be useless encumbrances. I do not think the other camp-followers in the 
regiment are in excess of actual requirements, 

I consider the establishment of doolie-boarors and doolies with a 
cavalry regiment as excessive ; and, as a case in point, my regiment has 
gone through the campaign with only some 30 doolie-wallas and 4 
doolies, which, with 0 ^ camels for K'l/JuteaAsj I think, ^are ample, un- 
less some exceptional sickness breaks out. 

Among the otlier cstablislmients, unless Government undertake a 
system of transport of a diiferent nature to what is now in vogue, I do 
not see how the followers can well he reduced. 


Hiyor A. B. Hoylaad, Isfc 
Bombay Light Cavalry. 


I do not think public followers could be reduced much, if at all ; 
private followers might bo. For iustimce, syces in Native cavalry might 
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be reduced one-third for a campaign if necessary; but only able-bodied 
men should be taken on service^ of course^ as syces. 

XT.B . — ^There was an army of untrained, and consequently useless, 
doolie-bearers, sickly old men and boy syces, embarked with the Malta 
PIxpedition. 


37. Con you suggest improvement in the system of entertaining these men; 
and in what way could they he organized so as to he less defenceless and helpless than 
they are at present ? 


Colonel O. Willunson, Com- 
QuinclaQt 2nd Bengal Cavaliy. 


Colonel 0. S. Gougli^ 6th 
Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel Hngh Gough, Com* 
mandant 12th Bengal Cavalry, 


Lxentenant-Coloncl A. B. D. 
Mackenzie, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 


Major O. Barnes, OfBciaBng 
Comnaandant loth (Duke of Cam* 
■bridge’s O^vn) Bengal Lancers. 


Brigodlcr.'General 0. J. Godby, 
Commanding Punjab Ftontier 
Force. 


Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry. 


Colonel J*. Blair, T.O., Com- 
mandant 1st Bombay Lancers. 


Lientcnani-Colonel C. La 
Touche, Commandant Poona 
Horse. 


I am nnahle to sti^gest any measure to meet this difficulty. I can*^ 
not conceive hour cavalry foUowci'S in India can be made less defenceless. 
1 saw them armed in the Kuram^ but I had no faith in the plan. 

Ho; X am sorry to say X can see no way^ considering the poor and 
wretched classes that furnish such followers. 

X do not see what other S 3 rBtem can he adopted in regiments of 
Bengal cavalry, where the followers are the private servants of the men, 
and are entertained and discharged at will. Kegarding the arming of 
camp-followers, beyond supplying them with a Hative tulwar for the 
purpose of defence, there is no other good or suitable weapon. 

XDuring the late campaign, all the camp-followers were armed by 
Government with straight cavalry sabres — a weapon which proved of 
great encumbrance and no use. 

Bach camp-follower should, when in an enemy^s country, be provid- 
ed with a smooth-bore pistol and haK-a-dozen cartridges and a few caps. 
They should always be kept in compact bodies under sufficient esco:^; 
and breaches of discipline, such as straying from the main body, should 
from the very outset of operations meet with exemplary and immediate 
punishment. Their losses generally arise from want of discipline and 
strict supervision. 

Ho ; I know of no improved manner. Xf foraging parties or camp- 
followers are cut up, it is generally from some faulty arrangements for 
their protection or their o^vu "wilful neglect of orders. We did not lose 
one man during the campaign. They were always with a guard, and 
both obeyed orders willingly and well. 

The present system of entertaining is not objectionable ; bnt they 
might be armed to a certain extent, and be put through some marching 
drill, and taught how to keep together when marching, or when attacked j 
and their arms periodically inspected. X believe they would take pride 
in their weapons. We have often heard of the excellent behavior of 
kahars under trjdng circamstanccs. Half-a-dozen armed men running 
together on an alarm would present a formidable appearance to a gang 
of robbers. 

Their helplessness in self-defcnue is a real anxiety ; and X am unable 
to suggest any remedy further than that the necessity for guarding them 
necessitates regiments being up to their full strength for held service. 

The only plan would be to enlist the few Government followers, and 
let them go through a course of instruction as a recruit, and, when in 
service, mounted on spare horses and fully armed. They would then be a 
source of strength, instead of being defenceless and helpless as at present. 
With reference to the private followers in a regiment, X see no way of 
organizing them ; but still with a little trouble they might be taught the 
use of lircarms, and how to combine in case of attadr whilst out foraging. 

The syces and other camp-followers are the private servants of the 
men, who make their own arrangements for entertaining and discharg- 
ing them. Xn consequence of the men being unable to pay anything but 
very small salaries, they are, as a rule, a very inferior class. X do not 
see how they could be rendered capable of fighting without some 
system of training, which, in my opinion, would be quite impracticable; 
for tbey are fully occupied from morning till night looking after their 
sUledars, horses and ponies, and would not, I feel sure, submit to any 
system of militaiy training, even if the time could be spared, without 
receiving some extra remuneration in return. I look upon camp- 
followers as an evil, but a necessary evil ; and X feel sure that in a 
cavalry regiment, where the men have, as they have with us, to keep up 
a baggage-pony for every two horses, the existing establishment could 
not be reduced. Baggage-ponies that are not well cared for in camp, 
and have^ no one to load and look after them on the mai’ch, woald^ lead 
to great inconvenience under existing circumstances. As I have pointed 
out further on, our baggage-ponies can march forty and fifty miles a day, 
and bring up their loads within half-an-hour of the arrival of the regiment. 
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Itifinfenant^oTonel J . ST. P* 

3£alcolinsoDi Coxn]2ian(l4Uit 3id 
SLad Horse* 


Major A* B. iTevland* 
Bombay Light Cavalry* 


The only plan that occurs to me is to complete each regiment with a 
skeleton, establishment of transport for bnggag^^ commissariat, and 
ammunition, which should be organized on a specified scale, and ho 
controlled and partially drilled by the commanding officer. This 
skeleton staff of each branch would then be filled up in time of w'ar; 
and the subordinates, being well acqiiainted with their 'work, and the 
means of defence in themselves which they could be taught, would be 
much less helpless and defenceless than they arc ; and this would prevent 
the confusion that invariably attends the march of followers, and I think 
obviate the necessity of such large escorts as now usually accompany them. 

X suggest a regularly-organized coolie corps for use both' 
in peace and war ; local in peace, and the number required in 
each station to be used as bearers of ambulance litters, ^Xn war. 
carnera, and escorts of stores, forage, water, drivers of carts, 

&C.J &c. 

As punkha and tattio coolies for European barracks and" 
hospitals, carriers and escorts of stores, dooHe-wallas, and for 
any other purpose (excepting sweepers), for which coolies 
are entertained by Goyemmont, to be dressed in a cheap uni‘> -In peace, 
form, which should consist of khaki })Uffffree, blue canvas 
frock, ordinary Native dhotie and shoes ; all of which they 
should be required to purchase from stores. 

Fixed pay for Bombay, Rs. 5 per mensem for all under five years' 
service. Increase of one rupee per mensem for every five years. No grades 
of rank, no pensions ; but grotuities on discharge, on a scale according to 
service. Length of service to be shown by rings (one for every five years' 
service) on the sleeve of the coat. No comi>enBation for the dearness of 
provisions; but in famine districts and times the commissax*iat should sell 
grain to them at a rate within their moans. 

They should be drilled by non-commissioned officers and men of the 
European raiments of the station as carriers, in formation of escorts, in 
tbe use of smooth-bore firearms, which should, however, be only given 
to them on service in countries where they are absolutely required. 


38. The general station hospital system is more economical than the regimental 
one : do you consider that this system cau be worked in tho Natire army ? 


Colooel O. Willcinson, Com- 
znandant 2ud Beng^ol Cavaliy. 


I certainly think the general station hospital system could be worked 
in the Native army. 


Colonel O. J. S. Gough, 6th I have no doubt the system be worked; but whether it would 
Bengal Cavalry. he advisable to do so or not is another matter. I do not think the 

regiment would be the gainer, nor would it be in any way so popular; 
and I certainly prefer regimental system for peace, but in war time a 
field hospital becomes a necessity. But this can be worked in conjunc- 
tion with regimental system, although no doubt the field hospital sys- 
tem is more economical. 


Colonel Hugh Gough, Com- Not advantageously. It is a known fact that Native soldiers have 
mandaat i2th Bengal Cavahy. instinctive dislike to treatment even in their own regimental hospi- 

tal. But a very few yeai*s back in many regiments this prejudice was 
indulged, and the more slight cases used frequently to be treated in the 
linos, or men. came to hospital, x*eccived their treatment, and then remain- 
ed in the Hues. 

They would all the more object to a general station hospital, where 
probably the medical attendants would not bo known to them, and 
where the hospital might possibly be at an inconvenient distance from 
their lines for their fronds to remain with them. 


Licutonant'CoIonet A. It. D. 
Mackenzie, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 


This system could very easily be worked if local bodies of class 
troops were formed, and moved c» 6£oo» 


Major O. Barnes, Officiating Yes, I think it could with advantage on service. Some regimental 
ComTiianil.iitt loth (Duke ot* Cam- establishment would be needed. 
hiidge*e Own) Bengal Lancers. 


Captain A. H. S. NcUl, Central 
India Horbo. 


Do not thiuk the system would add to the efficiency and comfort of 
the soldier. Alight induce him to conceal his ailments more, and drive 
him to Native ha&wts. 


Brigadier-General C. J, Godby, The general hospital system could be worked in. peace time, but at 
Coininandlng Punjab Pxonticr the expense of efficiency. 

The regimental surgeon's knowledge of the men and their habits 
and constitution is a great advantage to the sick; and the regimental 
system no doubt inci'eases the facility of moving, is moro popidar, nnd 
in every way preferable. 

The^ general hospital sj-stem is objectionable in every way, excepting 
that it is economical ; and on any emergency arising would entirely break 
down. 


95 
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Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2ud See attacliment liy tlie medical officer^ following* :~-> 

Punjab Cavalry. ^'The only saving* in substituting^ the station for the regimental hospi- 

tal system would be that in the former fewer buildings perhaps, and 
certainly fewer surgical instruments, would be required. But nearly 
all the surgical instruments now in the equipment of regimental hospi- 
tals would be required with a regiment on a campaign. This number should therefore be kept up ; and tlio 
best way of storing them would be, as now, with regiments, where they would always be kept in order. 

Station hospitals are objectionable in a sanitary point of view, it being found that disease is 
generated and spread by congregating numbers of sick men in one building. - 

In case of an epidemic it woxild be desirable to have regimental hospitals in different parts of 
a station, which should be at the disposal of the senioi* medical o^cer, when one or more could he used 
for infected cases, and the other patients treated at a distance from them. 

With regard to the hospital establishment, not one of its members can be cut do^vn by adopting 
the station system. Two hospital assistants, one dresser, one bhistie, and one sweeper, which make 
up the present establishment of a Native cavalry regiment, are all absolutely necessary to take efficient 
charge of the sick given by a strength of over 1,000 men and followers. This is especially the ease 
in the north-west frontier, where one hospital assistant is commonly in charge of an outpost. In 
a campaign the number of hospital assistants requu*ed would be still larger. The number of medical 
officers could not possibly be reduced ; for by any system at least one surgeon would be required for 
1,000 men. There must be one surgeon for the strcngtli of a regiment; and this being so, it is better 
he should belong to a regiment than have charge of men of whose previous history be is ignorant, aud 
to whom he is per‘?onally unknown. Similarly the number of hospital assistants cannot be reduced; 
and it is better that they should be attached to regiments than that the Native soldiers should be under 
the care of strangers, whom they will not trust, and to whom they will not make known their wants. 

The important and difficult duty of arranging for the nursing and dieting of the sick could never 
be so efficiently carried out by an outsider as by a regimental officer. 

Perhaps a small gain might be effected by using one station instead of several regimental hos- 
pitals ; but this is an economy wliich oven the supporters of the station system would scarcely 
advocate for thesanitary reasons stated.” 

It may be a more economical plan ; but still I do not consider tb.'^t 
the general station . hospital system would work satisfactorily in 
the Native army. 

I have no doubt that the system could be worked and that saving 
might be the result; but I doirt think it would be an improvement. On 
the contrary, I am of opinion* that it would be a.mistake. I think 
every regiment should have its own medical officer; and that this fs 
specially necessary in a cavalry regiment, where the nature of the duties 
so gi^atly increase the chances of a doctor being required at a moment'^s 
notice. No doubt in civil hospitals medical men loc^ after many more 
patients than ever fall to their lot during regimental duty ; but in such 
cases there arc no questions of discipline and military subordination, 
which would, I fear (in tbo case of the general station hospital system), 
lead to friction and complications, n 

I do not consider the general hospital system at all suitable for 
Native cavalry, because it takes men away from their homes and fi'icnds, 
which is all that intcrosts them. The Surgeon-General with the 
Kandahar column has, I believe, also given his opinion that the regi- 
mental system is the best. The men are known by their o^vn medical 
officer and the subordinates of the hospital, and meet with more atten- 
tion and comfort than when they go among strangers, ^ Added to tlus, 
their friends take them' their food, and provide them with many things 
that no one would have any interest in providing them w’ith in a general 
hospital, ^lorcover, in my regiment the regimental fund provides 
some 25 sets of warm bedding and clothing which are used by patients 
in hospital, and also supplies soups, preserved provisions, and medical 
comforts (whicb are not sanctioned by Government) at the recommend- 
ation of the medical officer. All these advantages would I5e lost to the 
men of the regiment were they sent to a general hospital, and I am 
sure would be a very unpopular arrangement. 

I would not recommend it. The doctor of a regiment knows, or 
ought to know, intimately the men of his regiment; can detect schemes 
quickly, has an interest in the men and in his regiment ; the men 
generally have confidence in him. A general hospital system, would 
include none of these advantages. It is true that in ordinary times of 
peace the regimental doctor of a Native regiment has comparatively 
nothing to do. In an epidemic or in war this w'ould be quite the other 
w’ay. In idle times might not the doctor be made more use of ? Many 
would be glad , to volunteer to be of use in assisting in non-combatant 
duties, to take charge of regimental schools, veterinary charge, &c., &o. 

39. Caa you suggest a better and more economical system in tbo place of tb© 
present one for compensation for dearness of provisions ? 

Colonel O. "Wilkinson, Com* I do not know of any more economical sj'stem for compensation 

inaudant Sad Bengal CavalQ-. than the existing one. 


Colonel J. Blair, V.C.. Com- 
xaaadaiit 1 st Bombay Jjaucers, 


Liontea.ant-Colonel C. La 
Touohe, Coinmaudant Pooua 
Horse. 


Lientcnant-Colonel J. H, P. 
Malcolnibon, Cummandant dt*il 
Sind Horae. 


Srajor A. It. llcytmd, 1st 
Bombay Lisbt Cavalry. 
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Colonel O. J. S« Gougbj 5tli 
Bengal Cavalry, 

Major O. Barnes, Officiating 
Coniniandant lOth (Duke of Oa»n- 
biidgo's Own) Bengal Xiantcrs. 


Captain M. G. Gerard, 2ad 
Central India Horse. 


Captain A. H. S. HelU, Central 
India Horse. 


No. 


I do not think the system to blame ) hut the pay authorities are 
most exacting — vesationsly so generally. A small party going away’ 
on escort duty will be refused compensation if the duffadar, or perhaps 
sowar in charge, has failed to obtain a daily tariff from the civil author- 
ities. A little more liberality from the pay department, and a littlo 
more credit to a comtmiudlng officer, would put this to right. • 

It is possible ; hut only so for regiments permanently quartered in 
one district. 

In lieu of compensation, each regiment of Central India Horse has 
a Goverumeut loan of ‘B.s. 16,000, which, with further deposits, &c., 
forms a grain fund, managed annually by each ressaldar in turn. The 
assistance of such sowars as he requires is given, and advances made to 
the aemindars ivho are //mU with direct. Hy this means, and by remis- 
sion of export taxes for our grain, as a rule regimental grain is 20 per 
cent, cheaper than the bazar rate. 

Each sowar is restricted to 5 seers gram and 2 of atta, above which 
he pays local uerrick. 

Our chief purchases are in Bhilsa, 100 miles distant, not in immediate 
vicinity. 

To make the system pay thoroughly, the fund should have Es. 50,000 
for 500 men — an amount we could only raise by borrowing. 

If regiments lyere localized more, a similar system might he tried 
which is now in force in the Central India Horse, viz.^ instead of 
compensation, a standing loan of Ks. 16,000 is granted to each regi- 
ment. "With this, advances are made direct to the cultivators before 
the harvest, and grain eventually purchased cheaper than the station 
rates. But the system is troublesome and precarious, and has many 
drawbacks. 


BiigsdieisGeneral C. J". Godby, 
Commanding Punjab Frontier 
Force. 

Culoncl T. O, Kennedy, 2nd 
Puiyab Cavalry. 


Colonel J. Glair, V.C., Com- 
mandant Ist Bombay Lancers. 


Iiioatenant-Ciilonel C. L iTouchey 
Commandant Poona Horso. 


I think the present system of compensation is the fairest, and prob- 
ably as economical a plan as could be adopted. 

This is an extremely difficult and complicated matter, from which 
I see no release ; though the form of bill for drawing compensation 
might, 1 should think, be much simplided. 

It is au unmistakable fact that the sum of Ks. 1 0, the pay of a 
sowar, and Rs. 2U allowed to each for the keep of his horse, shoe of 
p^nyj pay of his syce, and keeping^ up his horse, appointments, &d., 
in these days of increased prices in forage aud gi*ain is inadequate. 
The average compensation tor dearness of provisions vary monthly. 
As this regiment has only been here (Neemuch) a short time, X will 
quote the amount of compensation paid in one month to each sowar 

Ks. A. P. 

For dearness of provisions ... 3 9 2 

,, „ forage and grain ... 10 13 

whilst at Poona. 

I would allow no compensation, unless things were selling at real 
famine prices; aud then only by a certificate from the officer command- 
ing the brigade to the effect that it was really necessary. I would 
increase the Native soldier's pay by Us. 2-8 and the cavalier soldier 
for the keop, &c., of his horse by Us. 5-S, thus paying to each cavalry 
Bowar Rs. 3S instead of Rs. 30 os at present. This would be a great 
Baving to Goverumeut in the end, 

Tho Bombay cavalry should be placed on the same footing as that 
of Bengal. The prices in the mutter of forage, including grain, are 
far lower throughout the Bengal presidency than they are in Bombay, 
Moreover, whenever Bengal cavalry are quartered, they get a dheer of 
grass allotted to them. We have no such boon. 

X can think of no way of getting rid of tho system of compensa- 
tion; except raising tho pay. This might be done, perhaps, by. com- 
paring the nerricis at the time existing rates were sanctioned with 
those now current, and revising the pay accordingly. I am of opinion 
that iho existing system of giving compensation is open to grave 
objections, inasmuch as it is based entirely on a s^^stem of nerrichs, 
which are just as often incorrect as the reverse. I believe that, w'here 
Bupervisiou is not very strict, it offeis a premium on fraud, and 
that Government is rob^d. I think that sometimes tho reverse is the 
case, and that the men have just cause of complaint; that malpractices 
would be specially likely- to occur in cases of detached bodies of men, 
where the iterrichz would have to be supplied by some Native subordinate 
magistrate; and if such an official were inclined to take advantage of 
his position, I see nothing to prevent his falsifying the uerricha in 
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Xienienatit-Colond J. H. P. 
Ilalcolmsonj Commandant 3rd 
Sind Horse. 


2Taior A. H. Hftylaad« Ist 
Bombay Xaght Cavalry. 


collusion -witli the men, and sharing the plunder. Another ohieotion 
to the esisting sj'stem is that, in the ease of the horses, men have to 
■wait generally for two months before they get their compensation, and 
are thus forced to throw themselves into the hands of the saukars for 
money which is absolutely necessary. Furthermore, I think most 
regimental officers will agree with me when I say that the compensation 
abstracts give more trouble than all the other pay papers put together. 
There is perpetual correspondence and perpetual references. I am 
totally opposed to the system in every way, and strongly advocate an 
increase of pay in lieu of the existing arrangements; and I feel sure that 
Government would gain by the change. 

I have always considered compensation for dearness of both provi- 
sions and forage a mistake, and have represented it. I think it would 
he far better to at once acknowledge the fact that the Native soldier 
owing to the rise on every kind of food and forage, is underpaid, and to 
raise his pay accordingly. It would then be to his interest to endeavour 
to keep down the prices of everything. Now that both the seller and 
buyer know that Government i-econp the soldier in anything over a 
certain cost, the former combine to raise the prices out of all measure, and 
the latter grows indifEerent after the compensation point has been reached. 
I think it would be advisable io take the average of compensation that has 
been given for both provisions and forage for the last five years, and raise 
the soldier's pay by that amount, and do away with all compensation. 

The rules existing arc such that almost any change would be for the 
better, although probably not more economical. 

A reduction in the stafi of the pay department might he made if 
compensation was awarded for dearness of provisions and forage on a scale 
of a quarter, half, three-fourths, and whole rupees, abolishing broken 
periods ; over 15 days to count as n month, under as nothing. Officers 
commanding stations, in committee with cantonment magistrates and 
officers commanding Native corps, to settle the compensation rate quar- 
terly and not monthly after searching enquiry into real market rates ; 
the Government Gazette rate being accepted with caution. 

In famine times grain to he sold to Native soldiers by the commis- 
sariat at Government rates, with option of course to Native soldiers to 
purchase their rations elsewhere without compensation. 


40. Cannot the guard duties of troops in garrison lae reduced ? Can you give 
detailed suggestions as to the manner in tvhich this may he done ? 


Colonel O. •Wllldnson, Com- 
mondaut 2ad Hcngal CaTah*y. 


Colonel C. J. S. Gougb, 6th 
Bengal Cavalry. 


Colonel TTagli Gough, Com- 
mandant 12th Bengal Cavalry. 


Xientenant-Colonol A. II. D. 
^Mackenzie, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 


hlojOT O. Bamca, OfEidating 
Comm.indont (Duke of ' Cam- 
hridgu’a Own) Bengal Xaucers. 


Biigadier-Goneral C. J, Godhy, 
Commanding X'unjah frontier 
force. 


I do not think that the «>aard duties in garrison can he reduced. 
At least, I have not seen in ordinary times the duties pressing heavily 
on regiments. I£ absolutety necessary, the hospital and commanding 
o^ccv’b guard might he abolished. 

The guards furnished hy regiments under regulations have been 
already reduced to tbo smallest number necessary, and ns regards 
station, guards, it is impossible to lay down general rules ; but they arc 
also ordered on what is considered absolutely necessary only. I cannot 
see how they can bo reduced. 

The guard duties o£ troops in garrison sometimes fall very heavily. 

As a rule, this is unavoidable at the time. This however, I presume, 
is a point to which the observation of officers in. command of garrisons 
and brigades would he particularly directed. 

A committee should he assembled at each garrison, with instructions 
to carefully e^caminc the whole subject of the existing guard duties of 
that particular garrison, and to make suggestions as to tlicir x-cduction 
by amalgamating at one sx>ot buildings, &c., which now require separate 
guards, or in any other way. 

I do not think the guards of the eavali-y excessive. At TJinballa 
our men were hard-worked owing to the number of thieves there, and 
the failure of the police to catch them, j hut ordinarily the duty is not 
severe. Possibly the hospital guard, the bazaar guard, and the mess 
guard might be discontinued j and 1 should say the same of the com- 
manding officer's guard, were it not sxxeciully ordered. 

Guard duties have been reduced as much ns possible in the frontier 
garrisons, and X see no way for further reduction. 


C»loncl T. G. Kennedy, Snd 
Punjab Cavalry. 


I can only suggest walls round cavalry lines with only front, Te.*ir, 
and two flank exits for I'cducing i*cgimcntal duty. Garrison duties cun . 
of course be only regulated according to gai'rison rcc^ulrcmcuts. 
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Colonel J. BUui% Com- 

man^nt 1st Bomliay Lancets. 

Lienicnant-Colonel C* La 
Touclie, Commandant Poona 
Horse. 

Licnfenant-Oolonel J. H. P. 
Malcolmson, Commandant 3rd 
Sind Horse. 

Hajor A. B. Heyland, let 
Boml^y Light CsTolr^', 


No ; I do not think they can. Guards are never put on unless 
necessary. 

guards in this station consist of the regimental guards only^ 
there being no other regiment quartered here. I am an advocate for 
reducing guard duty as much as possible. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the details of garrison duty 
to give an opinion on this point, especially as they vary so much at 
diJIei'ent stations, and J think require special consideration in each case. 

One guard only at the station (Deesa) might with advantage be 
taken up by the ponce, vh., the bazaar native guard. 

Besides this, here and in most stations there are only regimental 
quarter guards, magazine, treasury, and ai'senal guards, which could not 
possibly ^be done away with or taken, by x^oUce. 


41 . "Whiat do you consider to be the results of experience in the ■working of the 
medical and hospitsd system as practised generally in India and during the recent 
operations in Afghanistan ? 


Colonel O. Wilkinson, Com- In peace X believe that the medical and hospital system as practised 
maadant 2ad Bengal Cavalry. gcneinlly in India has worked satisfactorily ; but I do not believe any 

adequate arrangements are made to meet the requirements of a sudden 
war. I know there were difficulties in pushing hospital furniture and 
medical stores and camp equipage to the front when it was necessary to 
advance base hospital &om Kohat. X also know that the most important 
medicine — chloroform — was only forthcoming at the last moment. I 
also know that ilie establishment left for Kohat hospital was deficient. 
1 also know that men were sent down to base hospital when sick with- 
out ary pay or papers of any kind ; and the poor fellows would have 
starved had I not ordered them, on my own responsibility, an advance 
of pay, and my own pay is withheld pending the settlement of their 
accounts. 


Colonel C. 8. Goagh, fith 
Bengal Cavalxy. 


Colonel Ht^h Gough, Coin- 
znandaut 12 bh Bengal Cavalry. 

Hajor O. Barnes, OiBciating 
Commandant 10th (Duke of Cam- 
bridge's Own) Bengal ^Lancera, 


The fault of the system in my opinion, and from my own observation 
during the recent operations in Afghanistan, is that when regiments, 
and even considerable forces of all arms, are detached from the head- 
quarter or base hospital, sufficient means are not always placed at the 
disposal of the m^mal officers to meet the exigencies of the service. 
For instance, the whole of the seriously wounded, of whom there were a 
good number at the action of Futtchabad, ^d to be sent at once 
back to Jellalabad, as the doctors bad no means of treating them. The 
distance was 17 miles, and immediate repose might have been of very 
great consequence to many of them. Also, on the return march, the 
treatment of” the patients under the veiy severe outbreak of cholera 
amongst the lOth Hussars and I-C, R. II, A,, under my command was 
carried on under difficulties. The field hospital system is no doubt 
economical in every way; but I think more means should be placed at 
the disposal of regimental medical officers, particularly when detached. 

The working of tho medical and hospital system with the Native 
troops, as far as the campaign progressed, was satisfactory. 

I think we had too many tents, too many doolies, too many kahars. 
IVe kept to our re<ri®^®^tal hospital, which was most admirably looked 
after by Surgeon-hJtojor Currie and tho Native doctors ; but we could 
^ve done very well indeed without the greater part of the establish- 
ment had there been a general hospital to scud tho men to. 


Brigadier-General O. J. Godby, 
Commandiag Punjab Frontier 
Force. 


As far as my experience goes, the regimental hospital system works 
well. 

I was not engaged in tho operations in Afghanistan, and cannot say 
from personal experience how the system worked there. 


Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd See attachment by medical officer, following : — 

Punjab Cavalry. “Experience shows that the present medical and hospital system 

works well. 

In tho 2ud Division, Quetta Field Force, an opportunity was offered 
of observing the worHng of the non-rcgimental field hospital system, 
which was carried out among the Native troops from Hailtalzai to Kandahar. The medicines, stores, 
hospital assistants, kahars, sick carriage, and medical officers were ordered to stay behind writh the main 
column. A small hos of medicines, a pocket case, one hospital assistant, and one dandy were sent 
with each regiment going to the front. At one time the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, o2nd Native Infantry, 
and 2Gth Native Infantry were ordered to Gulislau Karez, two marches in advance of the column, 
with orders to go one or two marches further on. to rccounoitrc the Gwaja pass. The equipment last 
named was ordered for each of these regiments. jVU the surgeons were ordered to remain behind 

00 
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with tte sick at tke field liospital j so that if any men were wounded or became dangeronsly ill in front, 
there wonld Have been no one competent to treat them nearer than two marebes off. There ^vas' not 
Butficient carriage with the troops in front for wounded or to carry| their sick back, and not snifieient 
medicines and appliances to treat them where they were. In this instance, one of the surgeons of the 
regiments ordered to the front did not receive the orders to remain behind until he had arrived at 
Gnlistan with his hospital or part _ of it. The field hospital was formed by uniting the regimenthl 
hospitals, so that there was no saving in materiel or icLjoeraounel. In the British regiments something 
similar occurred. If a man were severely wounded, he should have to be sent back often two marches 
to have an operation performed, thus increasing his risk a hundred per cent., and with no gain what- 
ever. After having been sent back, he shoidd then be brought on again over the same ground with 
the advance of the main column. 

In a campaign in India, where there must be a number of baggage camels, the army must move 
slowly, and there will never be any necessity to have the sick behmd the regiment. Should it be 
necessary in rare instances, the regimental hospitals might be left standing in charge of an hospital 
assistant or of the surgeon of a regiment in the rear, while the regimental surgeon went on with 
the regiment, bringing what appliances he thought necessary to assist the wounded. In European 
warfare it may be necessary to have the sick men in the rear, where modes of transit are quick. In 
India the sick can be protected as well as the camp-followers and baggage with a regiment. 

Another objection to the field hospital is that when a Native cavalry regiment leaves any sick 
behind, it has also to leave nearly as many other men to look after the horses of the sick. Another 
objection is that light cases who get well in a few days may be kept behind their regiments for a con- 
siderable time after they get well. Another objection is that the men lose the society of their friends 
when they are ill, and that they are in charge of doctors whom they do not know. In a regiment, 
if the sick carriage is used up, the spare horses of sick men and spore camels might be used for sick 
transport of the lighter cases. 

Base hospitals fully equipped, the equipment, not as in this campaign, being taken from the regi- 
ments of the force, would be required. In place of field hospitals regimental hospitals should be 
used. If in any case it should be necessary to transfer the sick of a regiment, its own hospital not 
being np rvith it, it is much better to transfer them to the hospital of a regiment than to a field 
hospital, crowded with all the sick of the force, with its surgeons and attendants hurried and over- 

I have always found it to work well. 

The field hospital ^stem has proved itself, I think (from all I have 
heard), to be the best means of treating sick satisfactorily during time 
of war, 

I think the regimental hospital system has worked very well during 
the campaign ; but, as I remarked before, I do not think the general 
hospital system advisable. 


Colonel J. Blair, V.O., Com- 
jnaadaut Ibt Bombay Bancors. 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. F. 
Malcolmson, Commandant 3id 
Sind Horse. 


42. state your views as to the efficiency of the arrangements in cantonments and 
onfield service for the transport of the sick, hoth ia personnel and materiel; and give 
any practical suggestions which may occur to you as likely, if acted on, to improve 
efficiency or reduce expenditure. 


Colonel O. WillvinsoD, Com* 
maiKlaiLt Sud Sengul Cavalry. 


Colonel C. J* Gonglij 6tli 
Bengal Cavalry. 


Colonel Hugh Gough, Com* 
uandant 12tU Bengal Cavalry. 


3tajor O. Barnes, Officiating 
ComuLiindant 10th (Ouko of 
C itnhridgc*:) Own) Bengal 
Lancers. 


In cantonmentsy I cannot think that any transport for the sick could 
heat the ordinary doolie; and in war time some sort of hammock carried 
by two men should be introduced^ in addition to doolies and camel litters. 

The transport o£ sick is a very difficult subject, which has also been 
most thoughtfully treated by men who have had great practical 
experience, and yet difficulties remain. Although Government has offered 
rewards for a suitable pattern of doolie, not even that has yet been 
obtained. I regret that I have not the knowledge or experience to 
suggest any improvements likely to be of any use. 

There is no doubt tUcro is room for material improvement in the 
arrangements for the transport of the sick and wounded on field service. 
This IS a subject which I have no doubt could be much better replied to 
by officers who had more experience on this point than I had during the 
late campaign, 

I consider that every cavalry regiment should in quarters have a very 
small hospital establishment to treat emergent cases on the ground. 
Bad kicks, bad falls, and possibly gun-accidcuts demand instant atten- 
tion frequently, A doctor, >vith 1 doolie, 4* kabars, and a medicine 
chest, would be enough. On service this cstahlishmcnt would have to 
be increased to, s;iy, 6 doolies or dandies, with necessary kaliars ; hut 
these would only be required for hond Jide field service or on the march, 
the treatment of disease or surgicsil cases being left to the general hos- 
pital establishment. The medical officer %vould treat single eases, such 
as mild kicks, &c., in the men's tents; no hospital being required. 

If the corps were detached, of course for all cases would 

have to be made* 
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Captain IT. G. Gerard, 2nd The present doolie is absurdly heavy and olumsy, and only one per 
Ceottal India Horae. cent, of a modified pattern should be retained for long journeys to base 

hosrpital, &c. 

l''or service, a hfative cavalry regiment, instead of 10 dandies with 
42 hahars per cent, as on Cabtd scale, should have 4 dandies and 20 
hahors and 3 mules with cacolets and 3 drivers or 23 followers instead of 42 for conveyance of 10 
sick at a faster pace, as there \vould be 5 instead of 4 bearers. 

At recent rates this represents a gain to Government of Bs. 2S0 in money and 4 mulcloads of 
rations per cent, per mensem. The gain with British regiments would he still larger. 

Oacolets are an absolute necessity for cavalry out here. lu Europeau warfare a comrade 
wounded in a reconnaissance may he safely left behmd ; hut as this is impossible in our case, you must 
either extemporize some mode of strapping him on a saddle, or else by keeping with and protecting 
your doolies sacrifice all mobility, and allow even infantry to overtake you. 

A cacolet mule may at a pinch he led at a round trot. That this may kill a wounded man 
is no argument against it, as that is preferable to abandoning him to savages, or to suScering severe 
loss, in covering the slow retreat of doolies. On line of march for footsore men, fever patients, and those 
wounded in limbs, they do admirably, and travel faster than dandies, wHch in recent war averaged 14 
miles per hour at best. 

One mule per regiment should be kept up in peace, to test saddlery, &o. 

Kahars in the Khyber column were most inferior. This I ascribe in great measure to their 
enlistment being confided to the commissariat, who, under the press of other work, were naturally 
interested rather- in producing speedily the required number of meu to searching for trained bearers. 
Many, I saw, were unable to keep step even j and others too feeble to move anything save an empty 
doolie. 

Eight spring ambulance wagons, -with horse not bullock draught, might well supersede a large 
percentage of doolies for use in many parts of India. 


Biigadier-General C.J Godliy, 
Commanding^ Punjab Prontier 
Force. 


Cidonel T. G. Kennedy. 2ad 
Punjab Cavalry. 


Colonel J. Blair, v.c.. Com. 
mandant 1st Bombay Xioucers. 


lileatenaut41olooel J. H, P. 
Malcolmsou, Commandant Srd 
Bind Horse. 


In cantonments the present system is good enough. On service 
camel kajawahs (improved) might be more largely introduced. 

Eahars would he reduced. Eonr sick men could travel in one pair of 
kajawahs, and one man to lead. These four men would require 24 kahars. 

Camp-followers would thus he reduced. 

See attachment by medical officer, following s — 

" For a peace establishment, I consider the sick carriage equipment of 
the Frontier Force sufficient, provided a regiment when marching in 
course of relief, fee., were permitted to borrow additional carriage from 
other corps. The present durrie dandies should, however, be done away 
with, as they cannot be used for wounded, and are most uncomfort- 
able for the sick. They should be replaced by Iiushai dandies. The 
present doolie is much too heavy and cumbrous. Doolies might be 
made light enough to he carried by five instead of sis. bearers. For a 
campaign the undermentioned equipment would, I think, he found 
sufficient for a Native cavalry regiment. The additional carriage for the 
sick should be kept up by the commissariat and supplied to regiments 
ordered on service. The kajawahs should not be the country pattern one, 
which was supplied by the commissariat in the present campaign. A. 
much better pattern is that supplied to the regiments of the Punjab 
Frontier Force, though this also might be improved upon." 

The arrangements for the sick of the regiment answer very well in 
cantonments or field service. The doolies, dandies, and stretchers that 
were handed over to the regiment on embarking for Malta were old, 
heavy, and cumbersome, and had to he constantly repaired. 1 would 
suggest a lighter kind. ITe had 8 medical officers and 2 hospit.il assist- 
ants and about 70 odd doolie-bearers. These men were, with the excep- 
tion of some 4 or 5, found to he perfectly useless, never having carried 
or seen such a thing as a doolie or stretcher. By constant drilling they 
were got into shape, and by the time we left Cyprus were able to work 
well together, notwithstanding tlie cry that was raised in Malla at the 
number of followers which the Indian contingent had. They were foimd 
to be very useful when the officers and soldiers of the British regiment at 
camp Chiilcck in. Cyprus had to be taken, away to Earnaka, a distance 
of nearly 4i miles. It was there that they were appreciated. 1 think 
myself nothing is hotter than a doolie. The Bengal troops were provided 
with .a lighter kind and had very good kabas. I can suggest no econo- 
my, except that belter and slighter doolies, dandies, &o., might be 
supplied to regiments going on field service ; and had we at once taken 
the field, the men sent as doolie-bearers would have been found quite 
useless for carrying the wounded to the rear. 

The circamst.anccs attending field operations in this country are so 
varied, both as to features of- country, nature of roads and of transport 
animals, that it would he impossible to lay down any p.attern of chair 
or other conveyance. I think the transport of the sick, as far as the 
regimental sick went, was very well conducted ; but I think more cai-o 
should be taken of the doolie-ivallas, and more care bestowed on their 
clothing and welfare, when 1 feel sure wo should have a better class of 
men. 
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Sl-ijor A. E. HejIancI, 1st My ideas as I'Ggards jjersoitnei are embodied ia replies Nos. Sfl 
Eombay light Caraliy. and 37 . ..As to mateiiel, I think the bullsy and not-basily-to-be- 

stowed-away doolie should not be used for service 
ill the field ; it requires from four to sis bearers. 
Iiight litters, poles with net hammocks, might be 
used instead, as requiring fewer men. Large heavy 
ambulance carts do not appear useful; and I 
would recommend for service in some countries, 
anywhere where wheeled vehicles or artillery can 
go, light bamboo platform carts, to be draivn by 
men or by small ponies and mules about 13-3 in 
height, or by even good country donkeys. The 
platform of these carts to be of coir rope, string 
or tape, and available as a litter for hand carrying 
when separated from asle and wheels. 

I consider this sort of carts which can be seen 
(not of bamboo and coir) by hundreds in Malta of 
every size, drawn by horses, mules, and tiny don- 
keys, to possess the following advantages : — 

(a) The lightest wheeled vehicle possible and 
cheapest — (Rs. 16 or less). 

(J) Capable of being easily drawn by men, small 
mules and ponies, and even by country 
donkeys. 

(tf) Suitability for carriage of cither men or 
stores, such as small tents, bags of grain, 
Idt bags, cooking utensils, &e., &o., but 
npt heavy boxes or chests. 

(d) Convertibili^ into hand litters. 

(e) Speed at which they can travel drawn by 

small animals. ' 

(/) Superior celerity, as compared with pack- 
animals, at which they can be laden. 

(y) Simplicity of construction, and ease with 
which they can be repaired. 

(X) Simplicity of harness required for them, 
thus being a breast-band, kogire or 
Native pack-saddlo stuffed with grass, 
raw leather belly-band and traces, so that — 
{i) in case of a breakdorm the animal drawing 
it can at once be used as a pack-animal, and 
(;■) the empty cart for n 13-3 pony can bo 
carried on the head of one strong or two 
ordinary coolies. 

{&) The ease with which these carts rvith a 
sheet or matting over them can be used to 
give shelter to followers for ivhom tents 
are not procnmble, the carts being placed 
either singly or two and two together. 

I should add that these carts have been tested 
on good roods only for long marches, and found 
a success ; and I have no doubt they would do 
well on bad roads, and in most places where pack- 
animals could go, carrying twice or three times as 
much weight and never giving a sorcback. 

Xf.Ji . — In the matter of reserve squadrons, I 
have, I - find, omitted to draw attention to the 
probability tljat, wth a little enooiiragomcnt and a 
few advantages offered, the reserve men of c.avalry 
would take to horse and mule breeding on a con- 
siderable scale. 

Also have I, ^vrlting in haste, omitted that 
part of my proposition regarding disposal of 
assamccs of reserve men. . On a man joining the 
reserve I would give liim part of the fixed value 
of his assamcc us a sm.all capital to commence 
either farming or horse and mule breeding, and 
tlic balance on taking bis pension (an additional 
Ecemity for his good bebavior in tbo reserve) . 
Government of course would in tbc first instance, 
and until tlio reserve >vas formed, bo .at some 
expense in this plan, which would eventually be 
sc£f-supporling. 

The reduction in expenditure tbat would be effected by the plan of one reserve dismounted 
squadron to each regiment is easily calculated, taking horse allowance at 11s. 20, added to half the 
? ranks, plus averagfo compensation for dearness of provisions and forage to man and beast, 

*^nd I think tbero is no doubt about tbc large increase of cliieicncy. 
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Hemarhs hj Liect.-Col. D. B. Yottsg, Ojjfidating Controller of JlilUarg Aeeonnie, Bomiag. 

These questions have donbtless-heen very ably answered by the several officers to whom they have 
been addressed j but I submit for consideration that the wide subject should be discussed whether 
it is advisable to continue the system o£ irregular cavahry regiments^ i.e., the silledar system. 

I believe it will be admitted that the change from the regular system was made in view to 
economy, and solely to this end. At least, I think that was the reason of the change in the Bombay 
presidencjr, I therefore hope to show that, as far as economy goes, little is now gained. 

Takmg the actuals for last year of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry and Poona Horse, I find that the 
average cost of 'each regiment amounted to Rs. 3,31,000. 

Taking two regiments of Bombay regular cavalry for the year 1836-57, i.e., before the mutiny, 
I find that by deducting the cost of the then establishment of European officers, and substituting 
those allowed to a silledar regiment, and adding the cost of the feed of the horses, i.e., Hs. 330*’ 
per annum, and Ks. 50 per onimEd for remounting, then the total average chajge would amount to 
Bs. 3,31,000, or only Bs. 10,000 per annum in excess of an -irregular cavalry regiment. 

To further illustrate the case, I take the cost of a regiment of Madras fight cavalry, in which the 
horses are still owned by Government, but the European offieers are on the scale of irregular cavalry 
regiments ; and find that the cost, dunging for the feed of the horses at the rate taken in the prior 
case of the Bombay regiment, minus pay of grass-cutters, which is included in the cost of a regiment 
taken from the budget, amounts to Bs. 3,94<,600 per annum, or Bs. 36,400 less than an irregular 
regiment in the Bombay presiden<y j but this difference would be expended in providing for a short 
number of 60 sowars. However this sum of Bs. 36,400 would very nearly he sufficient to provide 
this number, as it represents a charge of Bs. 440 per annum per man. 

Hence this calcnlatiou goes to support very closely my argument that the irregular system causes 
a comparatively slight saving to Government. 

1 should say that grain eompensatiou has in no instance been taken, only forage compensation. 

1 have also allowed Bs. 50 a year per animal for the purehase of horses. 

The details of my calculations are given in the annexed papers marked A, B, and C. 

It may be observed that no allowance has heeu made for cost of clothing and accoutrements ; 
but the former is small, uot Bs. 4,000 a year, taking the Madras budget as a guide ; and I have in 
the charge for the old regular eavaliy included cost for European non-commissioned staff and for a 
band, nmtber of which expenses are incurred in the irregular Bombay regiments referred to. 

Apart fi-om the actual and contemplated sqtenses of an irregular cavalry regiment, there is the 
very possible charge for conpensation for extraordinary loss of horses. After the Abyssinian campaign, 
the various regiments were very largely helped towards being remounted by Government ; and I 
submit that Govemmeut is frequently put in an anomalous position owing to the horses being quasi- 
private property. 

Eor instance, under the forage compensation rules, once the maximum of cost to the sowar is 
overstepped, it becomes a matter of indifference to the regiment whether economy in feeding the horses 
Is studied, i.e., such as making favorable arrangements for the supply of grass or grain j and yet 
Government may have scruples in ordering a certain description of grain or grass to be used, as it may 
rem.ember that it is not dealing -with its own property. 

I have dealt with the question from a purely financial point of view, as I do not suppose that 
from a military point any doubt can be entertain^ that the regular system is superior. I certainly 
believe that on active service a so-called iriegnlar cavaUy Te|^iment is no more self-helpful than a 
regular one, as both alike have to fall back on the commissariat, and I do not imagine that a superior 
class of men.have been brought into the army by tbe silledav system, the practice of having rich men, 
i.e., owners of many horses, having been discountenanced Hence the regiments are mainly formed 
of men owning only the horse they ride, to procure which they have very probably incurred a debt 
which presses on them for many years, militating against their efficiency. 

It will doubtless have been felt that the siUedar system has presented great difficulties to the 
adoption of any system of reserve or short service with the colors, should such a plan have met 
with any support. Hence the reversion to the system of Government owning the horses of Native 
cavalry regiments would clear away an otherwise very awkward obstacle. 

Since writing the above, 1 have received papers from Government going to show that the 
system of calculating forage compensation is to be neatly assimilated to that followed in Bengal 
(Government of India letter No. 90S., dated Cth November 1878 ) ; and had this system been in 
force during last year, then tho cost of each of the Bombay regiments that I have particularized would 
have been increased by at least Bs. 30,000, or showing a total cost for a regiment of Bs. 3,41,000. 

It will be understood that I have witteu as regards the Bombay presidency. I have neither data 
nor knowledge concerning the Bengal army. 

A 


BOMBAY CAYALBY. 

1878-79. 

Actual cost of the 3r(7 Begwient Native Bight Cavalry and Poona Norse in 1878-79. 


Forticulars. . 


3rd Hegiracnt Kativo 
Cavalry. 


Poona Horse. 


Coat for one year, including compensation for dearness of 
forage, hut not compensation for dearness of provisions... 


Bs. A. F. 
3;00,9S3 13 10 


Bs. 

3,40,907 


A. P. 
3 6 


„ „ Ks. A. P. Ks. A. P. 

Sum ot above figures=Cj41,893 1 -h 2=3/20,016 8 8 

i.e., average cost o£ ouc regimeut per ommm. 


• XoxSv— Includes pay of graaa-cutters. 




Colonel T. BoisrapOTi, Com- 
mnoding SOtb. Punjab Hatiro 
Infantry. 


Colonel P!. Dandridgei Com- 
znanding 40th Native Infantry. 


Colonel C^. W. Praser, Coin« 
uondiint 39th Native Infantry. 


liieutcnant-Colonel H.'WorsIejj 
Commanding 7th Bengal N. I. 
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Provided no estraneouB duties o£ garrison orderlies, escorts, &o., are 
required to be furnished by the regiments— 

^eaee establishmenb — - 


8 subadars. 

1 Native adjutant. 
33r havildars. 


33 naiks. 

16 buglers. 

16 bandsmen. 
400 sepoys. 


.The number of companies to be eight, 
-peace and %var time — 


Each to corisist of, both in 


1 European officer. 
1 snbadav. 

1 jemadar. 

5 havildars. 


- 5 naiks. 

3 drummers. 

3 musicians. 

100 sepoys. 

We have thus two hatialious of 800 sepoys each. 

To feed these, hoth in peace and war time, a district Teoruiting 
depdt to he formed. This depot to be officered by one musketiy in- 
structor from each battalion (with a proportion of drill instructors), and 
always to have ready a sufficient nnmber of trained recruits to enable it 
to supply at once 100 men to each battalion ordered on service, and also 
to provide and train yearly as many recruits as the regiments recruiting 
from the district may require. 

As it is not likely tliat all the regiments recruiting from one district 
would be on active service at the same time, the depdt would coutinue a 
supply of trained men to those corps actually engaged to the following 
extent. Say three regiments recruit from one district dep&t : the said 
depdt has, as above provided for, 300 trained men raady for each (100 
for each battalion) . One regiment goes on service, two do not, Depdt 
can supply 400 extra men to the one, and there would still be under 
training the number of recruits required yearl}' for each corps. 

With the above organization in good working trim, I am of opinion 
that a further reserve of pensioned soldiers wordd not be necessary. 1 
am also of opinion that, without inouiTing any expense in peace time, 
a reserve corps, on the ontbi'eak of war', could he formed in each drsti-iob, 
for garrison duty only, by the enrolment of volunteers from the existing 
pension establishment. The pw offered should be liberal, say Rs. 9 per 
mensem, for those in receipt of Rs. 4 pension, and Rs. 11 for those in 
receipt of Rs. 7 pension. 

^ould it be decided on to form a regular corps of pensioners, my 
opinions on tbat head are given in answers to questions 16, 17, 18, 19, 
SO, 31, 33, 34, 25. 

The peace establishment of a Native battalion sbould be in my 
opinion — 

16 Native commissioned officers, t 40 naiks. 

40 havildars. { 16 drummers aud fifers. 

800 sepoys. 

In addition to the above, I consider the following non-effective staff 
should he added, vis. 


1 suhadar-major. 

1 Native adjutant (jemadar), 

1 havildar-major. 

1 quartermaster havildar. 

1 musketry instructor havildar. 
1 schoolmaster havildar. 

1 drill havildar. 


1 drum-major. 

1 life or bugle major. 

1 hand havildar. 

1 quartermaster naik. 

1 musketry instructor noik. 
1 schoolmaster naik. 

1 drill naik. 


1 hand naik. 

Total — 1 subadar-major. 

1 Native adjutant (jemadar). 

8 staff havUdara. 

5 staff naiks. 

I would here state my opinion that, considering the nature of tho 
duties now required of the non-commissioned officers, rightly said to be, 
when thoroughly efficient, the backbone of a regiment, their pay as 
compared with other ranks is inadequate ; and I would suggest its being 
raised to — 

Havildar-major ... ... ... Rs. 20 

Other staff havildars ... ... „ IS 

Company havildars ... ... ... „ 16 

with Rs. 10 each staff pay in the case of staff and pay havildars, and 
Bs, -I in the case of color havildars. 

With regard to naiks, I would suggest that all staff naiks should 
receive Bs. 3 per mensem as staff pay, and that all naiks (the above 
included) should retain, while in that grade, the good-conduct pay they 
drew as sepoys. 

Impossible to reduce the peace establishment of a Native regiment 
without sacrifice of efficiency : they are already too weak. At Peshawar, 
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early in October last, wben a eou^ de main on Ali Mu^id \ras contem- 
plated, tbe several regiments in garrison could only muster between 300 
and 300 bayonets each. During the leave season, what with reemits, 
bandsmen, sick and men unfit, few regiments could turn out more than 
850 bayonets on a sudden emergency. It would therefore be dangerous 
to reduce the cadre still further. It would be wiser to increase the 
peace establishment of regiments, while reducing the number of batta- 
lions in' the army. 

This may the more readily be carried out, as, owing to the strategic 
advantages conferred by railways, many stations can now with safety 
be abolished or reduced. 


Xiiontenant-Colonel P. Harria, 
Conunanding lltU Uative In- 
fantry. 


Iiieutcnant-Colonel Ii. H. 'Wil- 
liams, 14th Sikhs. 


Bearing in mind that the reduction of expenditure as well as increase 
of efficiency is what is to be aimed at in these suggestions, I would 
advocate that the strength of a Native battalion on a peace establish- 
ment be as at present, except in respect to sepoys, which might be 
reduced from GOO to 660 men, or 70 sepoys per company. 

Bout hundred sepoys. Native officers and non-commissioned officers as 
at present, n/a., X subadar, 1 jemadar, 5 havildars, and 6 naiks per 
company. 


liieatenant-Colonel It. J. 
Walker, 17th ISativo Infantry. 


liientcnant.Colonol fi. G. Pogers, 
Commanding SOth Fnnjub H. 1. 

Iiieutenant-Colonei P. B. Kor- 
juan. Commanding 21th P. K. I. 

Xiontonant-Colonol J. Iladsoo, 
Commanding 28th Punjab Native 
Infantry. 


1C Native officers, I 48 naiks. 

40 bavildars. j 16 drummers. 

640 sepoys. 

• Total 760 of au ranks. 

Fide answer 5. 


Not less tban 800 sepoys. The commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers to be as at present. 


I am of opinion that if a system of short service with the colors, 
with subsequent service in the reserve, be introduced, it will bo possible 
to reduce the ntunber of sepoys with a Native battalion in time of penco 
very considerably ; and when such a system is in fair working order, and 
a reasonable number of men have been transferred to the reserve, I con- 
sider the peace establishment of a Native battalion might stand as 
follows, 

Subadars ... ,,, 6 

Jemadars ,,, ... ... 8 ' 

Havildars 

Naiks ... 

Buglers ... 

Sepoys ... 


Total of all ranks 


... 616 


Of the foregoing, two to three Native 'officers and from six to eight 
havildars, with a similar number of naiks, would i-equire to be employed 
in connection with the reserves, the care of arms, accoutrements, and 
clothing, and the periodical training of the men. 

The company on a peace establishment would therefore stand thus. 


namely — 

Havildars 



... 6 

Naiks 


• • • 

... 5 

Buglers 


• •• 

• •• ^ 

Sepoys 


••• 

... 63. 


Total non-commissioned rank and file ... 75 


But, ns previously noted, two non-commissioned officers and two or three 
sepoys would probably be required for service with the reserves. 

It would not, I think, be wise to reduce the peace establishment of 
a Native battalion below wbat I bave named until the reserve system 
bad been to a certain extent tested. If the system proved successful, 
it is quite possible that in time the number of sepoys might bo even still 
further reduced. 


Licutcaant-Colonci G. C. Kow- 
croft, 3oth Native lafautry. 


Iiientenant-Colcnel P. M. Arm- 
urung, Couuuacdiug ielh {Rat- 
tray** Sikh*} Native lufautiy. 


1 subadar-major. 

7 subadars. 

1 Native adjutant (jemadar) . 
7 jemadars. 

Total 


40 havildars. 

40 nailcs. 

16 drummers and buglers. 
4''0 sepoys. 

503 


Not less tlian 800 sepoys, with non-commissioned oDioers as at 
present. IVhat with sick list, leave on medical certificate, furlough, 
short leave, and recruits during a hot season, even in a fairly licalthy 
station, a regiment as at x’resent is so- reduced in numbers, that the 
duties fall heavily. Sickness is increased thereby, and the coips soon 
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becomes for a time almost useless. With an increase of 200 sepoys per 
regimentj in some stations one or two regiments could carry out the 
duties which are now performed with dilBoulty by three and four weak 
corps. 

MajorIl.S.Kobert5on.4thlT.I.. The strength of a Native battalion on a peace establishment should, 
Offe- Assistant Adjataut*Qeneial, jjj joy opinion, be the same as at present, sia., 712 of all ranks. 

Allahabad DiTision. 

Major E. A. 'Wanchope, lltU If a reserve system be maintained, 4 subadars, 4 jemadars, 24 havil- 
8ikha. dars, 24 naiks, 0 drummers, and 400 sepoys; total 464 of all ranks. 

Major A. C. "VV, Crookshank, I cannot accept tbe words ' obviously impossible,' except iu the 

SZnd Pioneers. sense of its being obviously impossible for us to do otherwise than keep 

our Native army on a war footing. Our tenure of India by force of arms 
absolutely forbids our doing otherwise ; and our army should be ever 
ready to suppress a mutiny or repel invasion. A Native regiment should 
therefore always be at its fighting strength, and yet contain the nucleus 
of reinforcement. ]?or dgKtiug strength I would add 100 to existing 
strength, b’ot a dep6t I would add another 100, with power to recruit 
up to 200 more if a long campaign is anticipated : thus— 

Non-com* 

ZTatlrft xniabioned Bi^glexs. Sepoys. TotaL 

officers. officers. 

16 80 16 600 712 

16 so 16 700 813 

100 100 

4 20 4 200 228 

Captain H. D. Hnichmson, The same as at present, pis:., 8 s’lbadars, 8'“jemadais, 40 havil- 
40th Native Infantry. dars, 40 naiks, 16 drummers, and 600 sepoys. 

Colanel B. Sals Hill, Com* It appears more convenient to reply to questions 1 and 2 at the 
manding Jst Goorkhaa (Light same time. , 

Infantiy). On the aeoompanying statement I have given the present 6xed 

establishment of Goorkba regiments, and also the organisation I pro- 
pose, with the numbers to be maintained during peace and war. 

(a) It will be observed that the regiments are linked iu battalions j and with regard to conveni- 
ence of locality I would form the — 

Ist regiment from present 1st and 4th ; 

2nd regiment from present 2nd and 3rd ; 

3rd regiment from 5th, with a 2nd batmlion added to it. This extra battalion might be either 
given some new station ou the frontier, or located with its 1st battalion at Abbottabad, if 
considered more convenient or economical, 

(i) The regiments are divided for war purposes into active and sedentary battalions, blach bat- 
talion of a regiment would take it in turn to proceed on service, and would be completed to its war 
strength from the battalion remaining behind, which again would at once proceed to complete its 
strength from the reserves, the organization of which will be dealt with further on. 

(e) The above only deals with the Native ranks : the British ofHccrs and their organization will 
be considered hereafter. 

(/i) I consider the proposed arrangement presents the following advantages : — 
lef, — A less costly peace establishment. Goorkha regiments have little or no garrison duties to 
perform. A large peace establishment therefore appears to bo an unnecessary burden 
and expense to the State, provided corps can at once he placed on an efficient war 
footing. 

2/ni.— The proposed scheme provides three strong battalions for service, which (after making 
deductions for sick, absentees, and dep6t) may be caloulatcd at &om 900 to 1,000 men 
each. 

Under former system, Goorkba regiments never engaged in a campaign more than 500 to 
600 strong. 

All late expeditions have been " bloodless," or the loss most trifling. Even so, regiments were 
rendered aimost skeleton from sickness, detachments, &o. What would be the state of such weak bat- 
talions after two or three severe engagements with the enemy ? The present fixed establishment would 
probably not give as large a war strength as the proposed one, as from the 937 total of each regiment, 
recruits, sick, absentees, and depots have also to be deducted ; and moreover such battalions would not 
be capable of any further expansion whatever, besides being more expensive in time of peace. 

Ord . — The immediate facility of filling up gaps iu the ranks if occurring suddenly at tbe outset 
of a campaign from the sedentary battalion by trained men. 

The present Goorkba cantonments are limited in area, and the fixed number of men, 937, 
would greatly crowd the cantonments, which are not capable of extension without great 
cost to the State. bXoreover, Government will, should the present establishment ho main- 
tained, have to incur the expense of grants of money to provide the extra accommodation 
required for the 2U0 men augmented. 

Increase of esp/'it d& corps, Goorkba regiments take the greatest pride in the achievements 
of all the battalions. There is a stioug national pride ; and being formed into a brigade, 
with distinctions and titles in common, and being linked by battalions, would be popular, 
and foster esprit de corps. 



Present strength 
Fighting. „ 
Xlepdt ,, 
Extra war ,, 


98 
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GOORKHA REGIMENTS. 
Haiabliahment as lately Jixed. 


Benomiuaiion of corps. 

Native ofScers. 

■ 

NoQ-commis- 
. sioned oificors. 

Buglers. 

8epoj8> 

Total Native 
ranks. 

1st Goorkhas (Light Infantry) 

16 

so 

16 

823 

937 

2nd Goorkhas (i^. W. U.) 

16 

. so 

16 

825 

937' 

Srd Goorkhas (K. B.) 

■ 16 

so . 

16 

825 

937 

4th Goorkhas (E. G. B.) 

16 - 

so 

16 

823 

937 

6th Goorkhas (H. G. B.) 

16 

so 

16 

825 

937 

Total 

SO 

4.00 

80 

4^123 

4,685 


jPropoaed eatahliahment. 


fJUgixitni, 

X 




II 

111 


JJaiiaiioH, 
1 st 
2 nd 
let 
Snd 
1 st 

2b(1 


...{ 

•••{ 

•••{ 


3E. 





AcxrrB. 

WA 

B. 

SsDSlfTABT. 


a 

o 

'S 

VS 

•8 

a 

a 

12 

ss 

gf 

'A 

i 

6B 

a 

a 

i 

a 

1 

s 

i 

s 

0 

1 
K 

•a 

«* 

1. 

B e 

ii 

0 0 
A 

g 

f 

a 

1 

u 

Is 

1 

S 

0 

9 

S 

•a 

u 

1 

ja 

gi 

E? 

1 

1 

’i 

•a 

£0 

10 

• 

€00 

704 

AeUvft M. 

U 

120 

21 

POO 

1.056' 






•a 

60 

10 

600 

704 

SetloataxT ... 

... 



... 

... 

4 

40 

8 

800 

35 a 

♦a 

60 

10 

GOO 

704 

Aciiva .M 

12 

120 

21 

000 

1,050 

... 

**. 


... 

.H 

•a 

80 

10 

600 

704 

Sctlentaty m. 


... 

... 

... 

.M 

4 

10 

a 

SCO 

osa 

•8 

80 

10 

GOO 

701 

Active ... 

12 

120 

24 

000 

1,0S0 

... 

... 



... 

•8 

80 

16 

600 

701 

ScdcaUkry ... 

‘ 

... 

... 


... 

... 

4 

dO 

8 

300 

858 

43 

ISO 

00 

2.000 

1.324 


SO 

SCO 

73 

2,700 

8,108 

13 

120 

21 

POO 

],O60 


* Sep ansner di parnerapb (h), pa^ bit. 


(Sd.) B. SALE HILL, Cohnel, 
Commanding Goorkhaa [Light Jn/anirg). 


A» Battyc, 2ad Goor> 

khas. 


Major P. F. Soweroffc# 4ih 
Goorkbos. 


Colonel R. Blair, Srd Native 
InEantrj. 

Colonel Til Soisxag'on, Coni> 
maudunt dtli Slklts. 


X<tcnt..Co1onel P. IT. Jenkins, 
CommaudiDS Corps of Guidea. 

Idcnt.-Coloncl J. J. Bosn’cll, 
Corntnaudiu^ Snd Sikh Infantry. 


Not ' less than it is now, i.e., COO sopoys, except Goorkhas, who 
should always be on war footing of 800 sopoys, on account of small 
number of these regiments, their being oftener scut on service, and 
impossibility of filling up its ranks in time for a campaign if kept on 
peace footing, or indeed under two or three years. 

The same at it is now, namely, 713 Natives of all ranlcs. It seems 
impossible for a regiment to be eilicicnt, even on a peace establishment, 
if under the above strength. 

I tliink the present peace establishment of GOO sepoys. 

Native battalion on peace establishment, — 8 subadars, 8 jemadars, 
40 havildars, 40 naiks, 10 buglers, OiO sepoys. 

— In the S subadars, one subadar>major. Amongst the 8 jema- 
dars, one adjutant and one quartermaster ; the latter on a staff of Hs. 10 a 
month. Of course, the usual present staff amongst the non-commis- 
sioned ofOcers and buglers ; also 1C sepoy musicians in the total of CIO 
sepoys. 

Battalions of less than six hundred men would be no use on the 
north-west frontier. 

On the frontier-— 

8 subadars, including snbadar-major. 

8 jcmad.ars, including Native adjutant* 

40 liavildars, including drill havildar, 

40 naiks. 

16 buglers. 

C40 sepoys. 
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Xidatraant-Colonel B. B: Cbam- 
bora, Commanding 6tb Punjab 
Infantzy. 

Major B. B. PfP. Campbell, 
(Queen's Own) Corps of Guides. 


'Major A. 6. Boss, Oommand* 
isg Isfe Sikh Infantiy. 


Colonel A. JenklTis, Command* 
ant 2nd Madras Native lufautry. 

Colonel W. Osborn, Officiating 
Commaadant tlth Madras Nativs 
Infantry. 


Colonel G. Hearn, Commandant 
15tb Madras NaUvo In&ntry. 


Colonel Ii. "W. Back, Com- 
manding 20tb. Madras Native 
Infantry. 


Colonel 'W'. A. Gib, Command' 
ant 25th Madras Native luiactry. 


Xiontenant'Colonel P. H. Tyr* 
rclL, 87tii Madras Native Infan- 
try. 


Xiieutenant-Coloncl P. A. Car. 
negy, 30tb Madras Native In^n- 
try. 


Major E. Faunce, Command- 
ing 14tli Madras Native Infantry. 
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Pot a peace estaUislimcnt I think the strength of a Native battalion 
as it stood befoie the commencement of the Afghan rrar is the most 
convenient. 

With reference to, and subject to, the modifications mentioned in 
my replies regarding formation of a reserve for tho Native army, I 
consider that the strength of a Native haltalion, whether on a peace or 
war footing, should he the same, vis., 1,000 men of all ranks, divided 
into eight companies; the only difference being that the number of 
Native officers and non-commissioned officers is increased on. the war 
establishment, vis. : — 


Native officers 

Peace* 

17 

War. 

19 

Non-commissioned officers 

82 

98 

Buglets ... 

... 16 

16 

Sepoys ... ... 

885 

867 

Total 

... 1,000 

1,000 

1 subadar-major. 

1 1 band naik. 


8 suhadars. 

40 naicks (company). 

8 jemadars. 

1 bugle-major. 


1 Uavildar-major. 

1 assistant bugle-maior. 

1 band havildar. 

1 1 6 buglers. 


40 havildars (company). 

1 600 privates. 


Begimeats on frontier to nave 700 privates in peace. 


8 suhadars, 8 jemadars, 41 havildors, 40 naiks, 16 bnglers, 
600 privates, 8 puckalis, 8 lascars. 


I am of opinion tbat it would be better to keep regiments entire and 
distinct than to divide them into battalions; but should the latter 
course be determined on, I consider that the strength of a Native bat- 
talion on a peace establishment should not be less than the following : — 


6 suhadars. 

6 jemadars. 

24 havildars. 

24' naiks. 

1 drum-major. 

1 fife-major. 

making 6 companies for a battalion, and SO privates per company. 


12 drummers and buglers. 
480 privates. 

6 puckalis. 

1 tindal, 

6 lascars. 


I do not see the impossibility of keeping a regiment on a war foot- 
ing ; but as the question assumes it, I frame my answer to the ques- 
tion — 16 Native officers, 4d havildai-s, 40 naiks, 16 drummers, 600 
privates, 8 puckalis, 8 lascars, 50 boys. 


Peace establiahiaent — 
8 suhadars. 

8 jemadars. 

40 havildars. 

40 naiks. 

1 bugle-major. 


8 buglers. 
600 privates. 
8 bhistics. 
8 lascars. 


It should be kept up to its present strength by 8 companies, with 
8 suhadars, 8 jemadars, one havildar-mnjor, 40 havildars, 40 naiks, 1 6 
drummers and lifers or buglers, and 600 privates. Drums and fifes, 
being useless, or next to it, for conveying orders, should be abolished and 
bugles substituted. 


The present strength, or 700 of all ranks, is a good strength for a 
pence establishment. 

With a good system of reserves, I consider that the strength might 
be reduced to 600, or even 600, of all ranks. ' 


For a Madras Native regiment the same as at present. Yon cannot 
teach the men the whole of the drill properly where there are few men, 
and, besides, with fewer tho guard duties would come to be much heavier 
even than at present. 


12 Native officers (I would have none : see reply 28) . 
SO havildars, including — 

1 havildar-mnjor; 

1 quartermaster havildar ; 

1 drill havildar j 
6 color havildars. 

87 naiks, including 1 drill naik. 

16 buglers. 

600 privates. 
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Thus saving 1 suhadar and 1 jemadar, Isfc class, the same o£ 2nd 
class, 2 color havildars, 3 naiks, 1 tindal, S lascars, 1 chowdry, 2 
peons. A money saving per year on 40 regiments in pay alone of about 
Ks. 2,14,080. 

I do not think it would be possible, with any regard to efficient^, 
to reduce the strength of a Native infantry battalion below the 
very moderate figure at which it now stands. The following return 
shows what a very small mimbcr of men are really available for duty in 
a Native infantry regiment, when due allowance is made for sick, men 
on furlough, recruits, aud men absent on duty : — > 

Statement s^owbtff tfie actual strength^ the numher qfrecruife enlistedy number wafUing to completCy and the 
number oj' nights in. bed in each injantrg regiment of the tTatiue armj/yfor the month ofTulg 1S79. 


Bri^adier.Gcneral H. F. 
Brooke. Adjataut-General, Boui> 
bay Army. 


CoxpB. 

8taticn.. 

- 

AcrOAX SI&SKGZH. 


RECBuns 
• SXLISTEU. 

Kumber vauting to complete. 

1 

1 
§.„■ 
a S 

1 ^ 

U ry 
u V 

11 

*5 

.a 

d 

i 

■1’ 

•a 

& 

•g 

d 

*A 

o 

M ^ 

-*2 a 
(sS s 

O’ 

3 I 
S'" 

o 

« 

a 

o 

■| 

% 

CO 

a 

8 

8 

"S 

1 

Jl 

o 

Ou furlough. 

"3 

*s 

1 

a 

o 

o 

si 

o 

a 

a 

o 

.11 

ce 

During the mouth. 

1 st Regt. N. I. 

liowcr Bozan... 

216 

as 

60S 

1 

863 

2 



30 

2f 

2nd ,, 

Nussecrahad ... 

53-1 

29 

15 

87 


23 

1 

47 

47 

5i 

8rd „ 

Hyderabad ... 

512 

13 

141 

22 


17 

1 

24 

44 

6i 

^fh. . j. 

Poona 

365 

so 

26S 

27 

690 

55 

10 

23 

32 

4a- 

6th „ 

Kurrachea 


27 

37 

12 


... 

. . . 

19 

53 

5 

6th „ 

Mh0f7 

512 

22 

74 

92 

700 

66 

10 

12 

32 

7^ 

7th „ 

Bhooj ... 

SS8 

37 

9 

71 

705 

67 

• * . 

7 

57 

4-5 

8th „ 

Satara ... 

371 

26 

285 

9 

691 

33 

14 

21 

53 

4 

9th „ 

Bombay 

632 

86 

17 




• 4 

6 

75 

H 

10 th „ 

Ifeemuch 

570 


10 

88 

706 

■ 46 

... 

6 

44 

7J 

11th „ 

Poona 

463 

25 

180 

13 

683 

87 

16 


88 

4- 

12th jj 

Bajkot ... 

472 

53 

97 

49 


47 

21 

41 

42 

H 

13th „ 

Muow 

864 

10 

24-1 

71 

689 

57 

2 

23 

35 

H 

14th „ 

Bclg’aum 

479 

43 


. 71 


83 

IS 

12 

51 

6 

15th „ 

Ahmcdahad ... 

513 

49 


60 

634, 

18 

• «. 

28 

55 

a 

16th „ 

Malcgaon 

466 

31 

94 

71 

602 

82 

21 

63 

48 

3^ 

17 th „ 

Bharwar 

515 

26 

91 

66 


24 


20 

54 

6i 

18th „ 

Poona •«. 

Sod 

12 

252 

5 

624 

67 

6 

88 

26 

H 

19th „ 

Bozan, Bolan 

602 


146 

1 

851 

30 


... 




Pass, 











20th „ 

Baroda 

533 

22 

66 


696 


• »* 

16 


6i 

21st „ 

Bombay ... 

282 

S3 


31 


70 

1 

4 

47 

4 

22nd „ 

Belgaum 

496 

51 

97 

38 


95 

1 

»ll] 

38 

8 

23td „ 

Ahmcdnagar . , . 

537 

16 

1 33 

7E 


62 

7 

3 

48 

53 

24th „ 

Mehidporc 

274 

51 

1 323 

57 

705 

64 


7 


51 

2Bth „ 

Aden 

416 

52 



676 

2 

... 

36 

65 

81 

26th „ 

Xlccsa 


36 

17 

66 

660 

45 

8 

43 

84 

H 

27th „ 

Jacobabad 


38 

254 

27 


42 

3 

14 

59 

3 

2Sth 

Surat 

521 

113 

, IS 

5-1 


59 

11 

11 

55 

4b 

39 th „ 

Khokaran ... 

605 

23 

187 

3 

820 

1 



57 

Oi 

80th „ 

Quetta 

331 

37 

285 

... 

653 

2 

... 

... 

Cl 

2 

Total Infantry 



IQ 

1,1 ii 

4,580 

1,250 

21,080 

1,367 

103 

620 

1,421 

5 



From this : 

Bomoay : 

men to each. ^ , 

ments furnished by the army were included; but even then the strength of each Native regiment would 
be as low as would be desirable in time of peace. The fact that the average number of nights in bed 
is only 5 shows that the number of men available for duty is not excessive. Tho addition of 2 wing 
officers, 2 Native officers, 5 havildurs, 5 naiks, and 200 sepoys to each infantry regiment in^ addition 
to the present strength would bo sufficient to place the regiment on a war establishment. The extra 
Native aud uou-commissioned ofilccra would be required to remain with the depot, which would bo 
formed when the regiment proceeded on active service. 

1 commandant. 

2 field officers (one for each half- 
battalion). 

S British officers (one per company) . 

1 adjutant. 

1 musketry in5tro9for. 

1 quartermaster aud paymaster. 

1 medical officer. 


Bri^fior-Guncrul A. B. Little. 
Couiuuitidaat Seth Bombay 
Llifht Infaatiy. 


8 siibadars. 

8 jemadars. 

40 naiks. 

16 drummers or buglers. 
24 musicians. 

640 privates. 

H bhistics. 

(Battalion of S companies.) 
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Colonel S. Edwarioi, Conanand- 
ing Snd (Prince of Wulea* Own) 
Grenadier Begxmcnt Bomtay 
Ifatire Inf^try. 


Peace establishment of a Native battalioii— • 
6 subadars. 

6 jemadars. 

1 havildar-majOr. 

1 c^uartermaster havildoi. 

1 drill hnvildar. 

1 musketry havildar. 

SO havildors. 

SO naiks. 

12 drummers. 

600 privates. 



Colonel W. Baanermen, 4fh 
Bombay Bides. 

Colonel G. W. Hanson, Com- 
manding Sth Bombay Bative 
Jilfenfry. 

Colonel H. H. James, lOth 
Bomb^ Native (Idgbfc) Infantry. 


Colonel E. lHallaby, Command- 
ant IStb Bombay Hativa In- 
fantry. 


Colonel Orc^b, Commandant 
19th Bombay Imrivo Infantry. 


The present strength of a Native infantry regiment on a peace estab- 
lishment, viz., 40 havildars, 610 rank and file. 

Sixteen Native officers, 10 havildars, 16 drummers and fifers, and 
600 rank and file. 


8 suhadara. 

8 jemadars. 

8 hhisties. 

9 lascais. 

Total 


16 buglers. 
82 havildars. 
82 naiks. 
660 privates. 

640 


1 commandant. 

1 seoond-in-command. 

1 wing-commander. 

1 adjutant. 

1 quartermaster and paymaster. 

6 wing officers. 

1 subadar-major. 

6 subadars. 

6 jemadars. 

1 Native adjutant. 

1 havildar-major. 

1 quartermaster and pay bavildar. 

2 drill havildars "I 

2 pay havildars >• one of each to each wing. 
2 di;ill naiks j 
6 color or pay havildars. 

86 havildars. 

86 naiks. 

GOO privates in 6 companies of 100 men each: 

24 mnsiciaiis. 

10 pioneers. 


The present establishment is not too large for the duties required in. 
cantonments. 


Colonel A. Catnegy, 2 1st Bom- Not less than 600 privates, 
bay Native Infantry. 

. Colonel J. Pairbrother, Com— Jifot less than the present strength, except 4 Native officers, and with 
muding 22ad Bombay Nativo addition of 8 European officers : thus— 

16 European officers. 

IS Native officers. 

40 havildars. 

40 naiks. 

18 dnunmers^ fifeis, and buglers. 

600 privates. 

Iiieutanaai^olonel O. V, Tan* Sis hundred TOivateB. 
ner, Commandiog 29tli “ 

Native Infantry. 


2. What should he the strength of a Natiye battalion on a -war establishment ? 


Eight hundred privates, or a total of 912 of all ranks. The additional 
27th Punjab Native Infiiatry. gQQ piiyafes to be drafted from the other battalion. 


Colonel H. S. ObbarJ, Com. The war establishment I would place at a thousand sepoys — eight 
hundred for tho field and two hundred at depdt. Eeserve men fques- 
tion No. 16) ought to be fit for all duties in. a month. 


Colonel T. Boiirapon, Com- 
znanding 30th Punjab Native 
lufantiy. 


12 subadars. 

1 Native adjutant. 

1 Native quartermaster 
(bavildar). 


IFar eslallhinieat. 

40 havildars. 
40 naiks. 

20 buglers. 

16 bandsmen. 


800 sepoys. 


09 
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Colonel E. Dandridge, Com* 
man^Dg 40tli Native Infonixy. 

Colonel G. W. Fraser, Com- 
znandant 391K Native Infantry. 


Iiieutenant-Colonel H.'Wbrsley, 
Commanding 7t2t Beognl Native 
Ixi^try. 


Xiiontonanb>Coloncl P. Harris, 
Commanding lltk Eegiment Na> 
tWe Infontxy. 


Xiietitenaiit«Colonel H« T7iL« 
Uatns, 14tli Sikhs. 


Xiiontanont-Colonel P. J. Wol'* 
her, 17ih Native In&otry. 


Licut-Col. E. G.^Bogers, Corn- 
manding 20th Fonjab N. L 

Lieuteiiant>Colonel F. B. Nor- 
man, Commanding 2<ith Punjab 
Native Infantry. 

laeutenant'CoIoncl J. Hudson, 
Commandant 28th Pajijab Nativo 
Infantry. 


Vide answer 1. 


I would recommend on a war establishment an increase of — • 

10 havildars, I SOO sepoys, 

10 naiks, | 4 drommere and fifers, 

per battalion. 

The war stren^b of battalions on service, on the contrary, need not 
be greatly, if at all, increased. Six hundred bayonets form a very handy 
unit, and about as many as can bo efficiently supervised by the small 
Btnffnf British officers to which we are restricted by motives of economy. 
Dednetion obtained from a consideration of answers 1 and 8. 

The two axioms above laid down involve an apparent contradiction, 
but one that admits of the following solution, via. : — •_ 

Every battalion should be so strong and so'organizedthat, when re- 
quired for service, it should be at once able of itself, ivitbout extraneous 
aid, to place a battalion of suitable strength in the field, and at the sonie 
time from the residue form the nucleus of a garrison battalion, which 
latter should he augmented to the desired strength by the reserve, a.nd 
should in addition act as a feeder to that portion of the battalion which 
takes the field. 

That is to say, every battalion ^ould be capable of e:^ansion into 
two battalions — ^the one for service, the other for garrison duty.. 

Proposal founded on the above deduction. 

Peace establishment ... ... SOO bayonets, 

War ... ... 1,200 

of which 600 with the active portion, 600 in garrison, 400 of latter being 
reservists. 

On a war establishment the number of sepoys should be raised to 
700. They could be maintained at this number of trained men in the 
manner indicated in reply No. 7. 

One thousand sepoys nnd 8 Native officers and 8 non-commissioned 
officers in excess of peace establishment to belong to the second reserve for 
service at the depdt when the regiment has proceeded on active service. 

The 1,000 sepoys to be made up as follows 

400 on. the active list. 

400 in the reserve. 

800 in the second reserve, for garrison duty at the depot. 

16 Native officers. 1 48 naiks. 

40 havildars. 1 16 drummers. 

780 sepoys. 

Total ... 840 of all ranks. 

ride answer 6. 


The war establishment to he 1,000 sepoys, 
and naik per company. 


with an extra havildar 


The war establishment of a Nativo battalion should not, in my 
opinion, he less than— 

Subadars ... ••• r 

Jemadars ... 

Havildars ... — , 

Naiks ... 

Buglers ... “• 

Sepoys ... ____ 


Total all ranks ' 

This would give each company a strength of— 
Havildars 
Naiks 
Buglers 
Sepoys 

Total non-commissioned rank and file 


810 


5 

5 

8 

83 

100 


I consider a battalion of 800 men _tbo handiest for all 
command on field seiTricej and 

guards nnd escorts, &o., I think it would bo found that the b^hon 
could ordinarily take its place in action with ahoiit 700 bayo 
as many as eight officers can well look after when the arms 
of the present day are considered. . , t 

I think if the strength of the battalion bo increased beyondj^bat i 
have suggested, it would be necessary to make a corresponding anoiuon 
to the number of its officers. 
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Itteuiexumt-Colonel G. C. Bow^ 
croft, 35fcb Native Infantry. 


IiieutesaDii'Colonel F. M. 
.ArxQstroQg, Commanding 45th 
(i^ttray's Sikka) Native l^ntxy. 


IkTajor B. S. Boberison, 4th 
N, I., Offg. Aeaistant Adjuiimi< 
AJbhabad Division. 

SCajor B. A. Wau^ope, 14th 
Sikhs. 

Alajor A. C. W. Ciookshank, 
32nd Pioneers. . 


Captain H. D. Hnichioson, 
40th Native Infantry. 

Colonel B. Sale Hill# Com- 
manding Ist Goorkbas (Xi. I). 

Major A. Battya, 2nd Goor- 
khoa. 

Major P. P. Eoweroft, 4th 
Goorl^a. 

Colonel B. Bhur, 3rd Native 
Infantry. 

Colonel H. Boiaragon, Com- 
mandant 4th Sikhs. 

Iiwnt,-Col. P. H. Jenkins, 
Commandant Corps of Guides. 

Iiieutenant-Colonel J. 
Boswell, Commanding 2nd Sikh 
Xxifantry. 

Xientenani-Colonel ^ B. B. 
Chambers, Commanding €tU 
Punjab j^antry. 

Major E. B. P. P. Campbell, 
(Queen's Own) Corps of Gmdes. 

Major A. G. Boss, Comman^og 
Ist Sikh Infantry. ' 

Colonel A. Jenkins, Command- 
ant 2ad Mhdras Native InCintry. 
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1 snbadar-Tnajor. 

7 sobadarfl. 

1 Native adjatant (jemadar) . 
7 jemadars. 


Total 


48 havildars. 
48 naiks. 

16 drummers. 
800 sepoys. 

928 


Oiie thousand sepoys. Allowing for casualties of kinds, 'escorts, bag- 
gage, and other guards which must always be required, fully 1,000 
sepoys are necessary to allow of the remainder being of any use as a 
fghtiug battalion. In the lost campaigu, after furnishing the guards 
and escorts called from them, regiments frequently marched with four 
companies of 15 or 20 files each. 


On a war establishment the strength of the battalion should be 
increased by 200 rank and file, makin g a total of 912. 


To be increased by 400 sepoys. 


Replied to in answer 1 . A regiment should always have 812 ready for 
war, with a depdt of 100, consisting of sick, ‘weakly men, and recruits. 
The latter would form the first reinforcement; and if a long war is anti- 
cipated, the depOt should commence recruiting 100 or 200 extra. Depdt 
non-commissioned ofOcers would he dropped from regiment, promotions 
being made in lieu, to be absorbed afterwards. 

Eight subadars, 8 jemadars, 40 havildars, 40 naiks, 16 drummers, 
and 800 sepoys. 

Tide answer 1. 


Not less than 800 men, exedusive of non-commissioned officers. 


One thousand Natives of all ranks. 


Eight hundred sepoys. 

War establishment— 8 subadars, 8 jemadars, 50 havildaTS, 50 naiks, 
16 buglers, 800 sepoys. 

' Eight hundred sepoys, all trained soldiers. 

10 suhadars. | 50 naiks. 

10 jemadare. 20 buglers. 

50 havildars. I 800 sepoys. 

A Native battalion taking the field, 800 Sepoys strong, with the 
present complement of non-commissioned officers, would be a very 
efficient strength. 

Tide answer 1. 

One thousand privates, with 3 havildars and 3 Ti.»ii7rg added to each 
of the 8 companies, i^., 24 of each rank. 

Eight subadam, 8 jemadars, 57 havildars, 56 naiks, 16 buglers, 960 
privates, 8 puckidis, 8 lascars. 


Colonel 'W. Osborn. Officiating 
Commandant 9tU Madras Native 
Infantry. 


Colonel G. Hearn. Commandiag 
IStb Hladras Native Infantry. , 

Colonel X.W.Bnck. Command- 
ant 20tb Madias Native Inlantiy. 


Colonel W. A. Gib. Command* 
nnt 23th Madras N. I. 


On a war establishment the strength should not be less than— 

8 suhadars. 1 fife-major. 

8 jemadars. 16 drummers and buglers. 

40 havildars. 800 privates. 

40 naiks. 8 puckalis. 

1 drum-major. 1 tindal. 

8 lascars. 

making 8 companies for a battalion and 100 privates per company. 
Any number uplo 800 or 900, including all ranks. 


8 subadars. 
8 jemadars. 
48 havildars. 
48 naiks. 


TTar eiUMUltmenU 

1 bugle-major. 
10 buglers. 

’ 800 privates. 

10 bhisties. 

8 lascars. 


Two hundred privates should be added. 


XieutenMt-Coloael P. H. On a war establishment the battalion should be at the highest 
Native strength compatible with its management as a tactical unit:— 

1,000 privates or 1,100 of all ranks. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel P. A. 
Caroegy, 39tli Madras 2?ati70 
Infuatzy. 

Major P!. Panncei Commanding 
I4tli Madras Natis*© Infantty. 

Brigadier-General H. P. Brooby 
Adjutant-Genera!, Bombay Army. 

Brigadier-Gcuctal A. B. Little, 
Commandant 2otb. Bombay Ifativo 
logbt XnfUntry. 


Eiglifc bundred-privates at leasts Tsrith a proportionate increase in. tbe 
ranks of tlie non-commissioned. 

Eight hundred privates. The other ranks as on a peace footing. 


F'zde answer 1. 


1 commandant. 

& field officers (one for each 
half-battalion). 

10 British officers (one per 
company) » 

1 adjutant. 

1 musketiy^ instmetor. 

1 quartermaster and pay- 
master. 

(Battalion of 10 


medical officers. 

10 suhadars* 

10 jemadars. 

50 havildars. 

50 naiks. 

20 drummers or buglers. 
24i musicians. 

800 privates. 

10 bhisties. 
companies.) 


Colonels, Edwordes, Command- 
ing Sod (Prince of Wales* Otvo) 
Grenadier Be^ment Bombay 
Native Infantry. 


Colonel W. Bannerman, 4th 
Bombay Bifles. 

Colons G. W. Hanson, Com- 
manding Oth Bombay Native 
Infantry. 

Colonel H H. James, 10th 
Bom^y Native (Light) Infantry. 


8 snhadars. 

8 jemadars. 

4 staff havildars. 


40 havildars. 
40 naiks. 

16 di'ommers. 
800 privates. 


Increase rank and file to 800. 


Rank and file to he increased to 800^ exclusive of unfits^ recruits^ 
Sce.j left with the depdt. 


8 subadars. 
8 jemadars. 

8 bhisties. 

9 lascais. 


16 buglers. 
4U liavildars. 
40 naiks. 
880 privates. 

Total... 976 


Colonol B. Mallaby. Commana- The same as in answer 1, with an addition of 20 men per company, 
antiath Bombay Native lutaatiy. and two havildars and two naiks. 


Colonel Crei>sbi Commanding An additional 200 men would sulEce, with a small increase of non- 
19th Bombay Native Infantry. commissioned officers. 


Colonel A. Cacnegy, 31st Bom- 
bay Native InfonUy. 

Colonel J, Faubrotber, Com- 
manding 33ud Bombay NaUvo 
Infantry, 


Eight hundred. 

16 European officers. 
12 Native officers. 

60 havildars. 


60 naiks, 

18 drummers^ fifers^ and bug- 
lers, 

900 privates. 


Jfote . — Nino hundred men is enough for most voices to command, and too much for many ; but perhaps this number 
might bo raised to 1,000, 

I,ient.-Col,O.T. Tanner, Com- Eight hundred privates, 
maxidmg 2dth Bombay N« I. 


3. Wliat slioTild be tlie number of companies per baitolion ? 


Colonel J. Doran» Commanding 
2?th Punjab Naiivo lufautry. 

Colond H. S. Obbard, Com- 
mnndaot 41st Bcugal Native 
Itifontiy. 


Colonel T. Boi^iragon, Com- 
manding 30tU Punjab Nativo 
Infantry. 


Eight single or four double companies. 

1 would recoTaniond eight companies. In timo of peace six would 
suffice, but in time of war eight would be necessary ; and to meet that 
necessity 1 would maintain eight at all times. Newly-formed com- 
panies do not work well for some time. 

Peace esiailh/imetti , — Eour companies of 100 sepoys per company. 

jyar es(alflisAmenC»'^^lg:ht companies of XOO sepoys per company. 


Colonel E. Bandridgc, Com- 
manding 10th Nnliho lufantiy. 

Colonel G, W, Fraser, Com- 
mandant 20th Nati^ c lastly. 


Vide answer 1. 

Eight as now constituted, hut four douhic-companies would, I con- 
sider,, be better adapted both for administrative and tactical purposes. 


Lkutonint-Coloncl H. Wor^Ioy, 
Commanding 7th Bjngol N.,tiro 
Infaatry. 


lieulenant-CoIoncl P. Hams, 


Taking the above {vide answers 1 and 2) as the basis of all organiza- 
tion, the number of companies in a battaolioa should be ten, of which 
for active service and 4 for garrison duty. 

The number of comp.^nies in the regimental depdt battalion should 
be four {litle answers 5 and 7). 

As at present, eight. 
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Xieatenabi-Colonel Xu Hi 

\7ilUaxns, 14t]i Sikbs. 

lileiit6Qant>Colonel n. J. 

'Walker, Wth Hative Xofautry* 
Xteatenanfc.Caloiiel B. GI-* 

Bogers, Oommanding 20th Poa.- 
jah Hatlra Infaotry. 

Lieutenant-Coloael ^ F. B. 

Xfonuan, Commanding 24th 

Punjab Hativa Inlantiy. 

liiaufenant-Colonel J. Hudson, 
Commanding 28th Punjab NatlTB 
luXantiT’. 


Xdentenant-Colonel Q-. C. 
Boircioft, 85th Native Infantrji 

Ifieutenant-Colonel P. bl. 
ArmBtiosgi Commanding 4Sth 
(Rattiaj's Sikhs) NatiTe InfaniTy, 


Majox B, S. Bohertscn, 4th N. I., 
Oftg. Assistant Adjutaut'Oeneriil, 
Allahabad Division. 

Major B. A. Wauohope, 14th 
Sikhs. 

Major A. C. W. Crookshank, 
32nd Pioneers. 


Captain. H. D. Hutchinson, 
40bh Native Infantry. 

Colonel B. Sale Hill, Com- 
mandiog Ist Goorkhos (Light 
Infantzy). 


Major A. Battye, 2nd 6oor« 
khas. 


Major P. P. Bo'cvcoroft, 4th 
Goor^as. 

Colonel B. Blair, 3rd Natiyo 
Infantry. 

Colonel H. BoUragon, Com- 
mandant 4fch Sikhs. 

Lieut.-Col. P. H. Jenkins, Coat^ 
mandant Corps of Guides. 

Lfcutenant.Polonel J. J. Boswell, 
Commanding 2nd Sikhs. 

Xdcut.*Co!. B. R, Chambers Com- 
manding 6th Punjab lufautiy. 

^lajor B. B. P. P. CarapbL*!!, 
(Queen's Own) Corps of Guides. 

Major A. G. Boss, Command- 
ing 1st Sikhs. 

’Colonel A. Jenkins, Command- 
ant 2ud Madras N. I. 

Colonel W. Osborn, Oiliet-tilng 
Commandant 0th Madra:» Native 
Infantry. 
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Not less than eiglit. 

Four double-companies. 

There should he eight companies in the peace estahlishment, six in 
the war. 

Eight as at present- This is the best number of companies for a 
battalion, and is in accordance with the present system of drill. Thus 
each half -battalion consists of four companies or two double-companies. 

In answering this question, it is necessary to consider that which 
follo^vs it, and the number of British ofBccrs to be kept up with the 
battalion. 1 am inclined to think the present system of wing or half- 
battalion commands is the best that could be applied to the Native 
infantry. It seems to me to answer very well j and in this \’iew X think 
eight companies to the battalion, or four to each half-battalion, is the 
most convenient. 

Eight companies. 

Eight, as at present. On service, even with 1,000 sepoys, after 
deducting sick and duty men, there would seldom be more than Sd or 
40 files iier company in the ranks — a number not too large for active 
service. 

Eight companies per battalion, whether on a peace or war establish- 
ment. 

Four. 

Eight, formed in four double-companies, with a dcp6t company in 
addition. The latter never to exceed 100 sepoys, and to be provided 
with non-commissioned officers from the battalion companies. 

la jaeaee 8 companies of 75 men each. lu war 8 companies of 100 
men each. 

The number of companies should remain eight per battalion, and 
would be as follows : — 

N. O. N. 0. 0. B. 8. Total. 

Fcace 1 10 8 76 88 

War 1 or 2 15 3 112-13 134 or 135 

the 4 extra Native officers and sepoys being posted to alternate com- 
panies. 

The above strength on service would not he excessive for a company, 
taking into consideration the guards, escorts, &o., and would provide 
suitable double-companies. 

Eight. — ^Fewer companies when the battalion is on a warfooting of 800 
sepoys would make each company too large, whereas with 100 men a 
company is just the right strength for all purposes. Native officers do 
not show great aptitude for commanding even such companies as we 
now have. They would not succeed better with larger comxKmics. With 
more than. 45 files on parade, a company becomes unwieldy. If strength 
of a battalion has to he increased beyond 800 sepoys, it will he much 
more convenient in every way to have eight companies. 

Eight compani^ on either a peace or war establishment. 

Eight companies, as at present. - - 

Eight companies, war or peace establishment, t.e., 4 companies per 
half-hattalion or wing. 

Eight service and two depot companies. 

Eight on peace and ten on war establishment. 

I think eight is a convenient and efficient number. 

Fy<7<! answer 1. 

Eight companies, both in peace and war. 

Eight Companies. 

Six companies per battalion on the peace, and eight on the war 
establishment. 


100 
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Colonel G. Hearn, Commanding 
15th Madras N. I. 

Colonel X. VT, Bach. Com* 
mandant 20th Madras N. I. 

Colonel 'W'. A. Gib, Com* 
mandant 2oth Madras Native 
In£mtrjr. 

Xioafonant^CoIonel F. H. lyrrell, 
87th Madras Natlvo Xn£aixtrj'* 


Iiieateiiant«Colonel F. A* 
Camesy, 39th Madras N. X. 

Major B. Fannce, Commanding 
14th Ma d r as Native Jufantry. 


Brij^adier-General H.F. Broohe, 
Adjutant^Geneial, Bombay Army. 


Bngadter-General A. B. Little, 
Commandant 36th Bombay 
Nati\'Q Light Infantry. 

Coloaol S. Bdwardes, Com* 
jnand‘ng 2ad (Filnce of Wales* 
Own) Grenadier Regiment Bom* 
bay Native Infant^, 


Colonel W. Batmexinan, 4th 
Bombay Rifles. 

Colonel W. Hanson, Com- 
manding 9th Bombay Nativo 
Infantry. 

Colonel H. IX. James. 10th 
Bombay Native (Light) Infantry. 

Colonel R. Mallaby, Command* 
ant 13th Bombay Native Infantry. 

Colonel Crengh. Commanding 
10th Bombay Nativo Infantxy, 

Colonel A, Camogy, 21st Bom- 
bay Native Infatitry. 

Colonel J. Fairbrothcr, Com- 
manding 22nd Bombay Native 
Infantiy. 


IrtEUt.-CoI. O. V. Tanner, Com- 
manding 29ih Bombay N. L 


Biglit. 

Sight companies. 


There shoiJd be eight companies per battalion, as in the British resn- 
ments in India. In matters of drill Native battaUone 
assimilated as mnot as possible to British regiments. 

^e same as in a b.attalion of the British army, for the sake of 
imiMrmity, and to accord -with our present system of drill 

I think a fenr companies in a battalion, four or sii, better tbaa 
many weak ones. lie former system saves expense, time, and labor. 
Eight. 


Six, with the present strength of 600 privates, divided into eiaht 
companies. It may happen, as is.the case now with my regiment, t^t 
the ”7era|re numbm of privates per company present with the colors is 
less than 60 ; and there is one Native officer or fnll non-commissioned officer 
present to every S-a4 privates. Allowing for sick present, sick absent, 
yacanoies, men on vpions duties, the present number of privates, 75^ 
m a company m ndicnlons ns a tactical unit. A commanding officer 
that can muster eight companies of ?6 files, 400 men, iucludmg naiks, 
and on ordmaiy parades, considers himsplf lucky. 

Eight, as at present, is a convenient number both for administrative 
and taetioal purposes. On a regiment taking the field, a depOt com- 
pany auditional to the above number should be formed. 

foo&g^* kattalion on a peace footing ; ten to a battalion on a war 


Number of companies per battalion ^ v 

Peace footing ... ... ... q 

•»» 8 

outbreak of ivar the battalion first for service to be inoroased 
by wo companies from the third battalion; and if more regiments are 
required for service, the second battalion to be similarly increased from 
the third. 

* Eight, 


Tn peace eight companies of 75 rank and file, each formed into four 
aouble-companiGs. On a war establishment the rank and file to be 
increased to 100 per company. 

As at present, eight companies being most convenient in every 
respect. 

Su. 


Eour double-companies. 

Six on a peace and eight on a war establishment. 

Six, Eight mi^ht he better, with 120 or 125 men in each company ; 
but that would entail more officers, European and Native, and add to 
the expense. A captain could command 150 men os readily and efficient- 
2y as 100 or ISo ; out a colouel could not always make himself heard by 
1,000 men, or even OOO. Sometimes I consider it a shie qua non- that 
a European captain commands every company, and under a good one 
the Native officers would perform ‘Uic duties of guides" on parade 
fairly — but nothing more. 

Eight single-companies or four double-companies. 


4. 

buted? 


VV^iiat should he the Buinher of 33itcopeaii oiEcers per battalion, and how distxi- 


^^kocl ,T. Boran. ComiaaTiiliDg 
tu X^uujab Natiro lafaatry. 


1 second-in-command, 1 wing commander, 1 
adjutant, 1 quartermaster, 4 wing officers, 1 medical officer — total 10 for 
peace establishment. 

^ Eccoud-in-command, 1 wing commander, 1 
a^ntant, X quartermaster, 4 double-company commanders, 2 wing 
ouiccrs, 1 medical officer— total 12 for war cbtablishment. The additional 
Ouiccrs to be drawn from Iho other battalion* 
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Colonel H. S. Obliard, Com- 
mandant drlst Bengal Natire 
IniontiT. 


Colonel T. Bolaxagonj Com- 
manding -SOth Punjab Natlvo 
Infantiy. 


The present number of British officers, one commandant, two vimg 
commanders, and four wing^ officers, is sufficient for peace requirements. 
It could not be reduced, as the duties o£ British officers have been so 
much elaborated, especially in musketry. 

The present distribution is also good. "Wing commanders are being 
trained &r the office of commandant, and wing officers for that of wing 
commander. 

In time of war the wing officers sbonld be increased to ten to provide 
one per company and one for the depdt. Total of war establishment, 
one commandant, two wing commanders, ten wing officers. ' 

1 am of opinion that it is injudicious having all the officers attached 
to a Native battalion mounted. The two wing commanders and adju- 
tant are sufficient for parade duties. At the same time the duties of 
British officers with Native battalions are so various, and their efficiency 
is so materially augmented by their being in possession of chargers, that 
1 think they should be required to maintain ihem as at present. 


Peace ectablUhment—^ 

1 commandant. 

2 wing commanders. 

4 company commanders. 


1 adjutant. 

1 quartermaster. 
1 medical officer. 


Colony Sj. Dandridge, Com^ 
monduig 40tb Native lufautxy.' 


Colonel Q. W. Ptoser, Com- 
mandnut 39tb Nativo Infantry. 


Lientenant-Colonel H. \7oraIfiy , 
Comman^ng 7th Bengal Native 
Infantry. 


N.B . — The senior wing commander and two of the company com- 
manders to have charge of the drilling of the reserve when assem- 
bled for that purpose. 

War estadlie&meut . — The same number as the above actually present 
with the regiment, with the addition of four officers taken from other 
regiments of the same class, and who would have experience of that 
particular class to command companies on service. 

Bach battalion to consist of 12 Buropean officers, distributed thus • 
one commandant, one second-in-command, one wing commander, one adjn* 
taut and quartermaster, and eight company officers. 

One colonel or lieutenant-colonel oommandant. 

One lieute'nant-eolonel seeond-in-commnnd. — ^This officer’s duties to 
consist in assisting the commandant in exeroismg a general supervision 
over the interior economy of the regiment, and to take command of the 
regiment in his absence, or that of a hnlf-hattolion if detached from 
regimental head quarters. 

Two majors to command half-hattalions, and to be responsible 
for them in every way as regpirds drill, musketry, interior economy, &c. 
Bour captains. — Bach of these officers to command a double-com- 
" on parade, and he responsible for their interior economy, &c. 

Sight subalterns. — ^Bach to command on parade a half double- 
company, and to assist the captain in reference to his own half-company 
in aU matters of drill, musketry, interior economy, &e. 

1 adjutant, 1 quartermaster, 1 surgeon. 

Other young officers who were appointed might he home on the rolls 
os supernumeraries and posted as vacancies might occur. 

Under the above organization, it should be— 

1 lieutenant-colonel (commandant). 

2 majors, in the same position as majors of British corps. 

6 captains, each in command of a double-company, and per- 
forming for it the duties now token by a wing com- 
mander. A wing is too large a unit for one officer- 
to thoroughly supervise. 

4 suialterns, one being adjutant and another quartermaster. 

Total 12 British officers. 


pany c 
Eii 


In war time the above might he distrihated thus— 
1 lieutenant-colonel 
1 major 
' 3 captains 

1 lieutenant as adjutant 
I ,, ,, quartermaster 


Total 7 


1 major (commandant) 

2 captains 

1 lieutenant os adjutant 
1 ,, „ quartermaster 


Total 5 


^1 

;} 


with the six coinponies on active service. 


with the four companies in garrison. 
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The regimental dep6t battalion shoold have in peace or 'war— . 

1 lieutenant-colonel^ commandant. 

1 major, performing duties of wing commander for all four companies, 

1 lieutenant and adjutant. 

1 ,, and quartermaster. 

. In addition to the above, when- on field service, each of the' three double-companies so emploved • 
might have a qualified subaltern from British or unemployed Native regiments attached for duty 
to give ten omcers. ' au as 

Table showing the proposed ^eace estallishmentjor a regiment of Ifadne Infantry, 


SPHCIFICATIOir. 


dumber of Companies 


Britisli 

oiEcers. 


Xiieutenant-Colonel (com- 
mandant) 

2iXajors ' ■ 

Captains 

Lieut, and adjutant 
Lieut, nnd . quaitcrmostcr 
Lieutenants 

Total combatants 


(^Medical officers 

I Subadar-majors 
Subadars 
Jemadars 
Native adjutants 


Color havildors 
Pay bavildars 
Hayildars ... 

Drill bavildars 
Drill naiks 
Naiks 
Buglers 
Sepoys 

Total Native ranks 


Hospital assistants 

Total all ua^sSj Bmtish and Native 


Dcp6t 

battalion. 

1 Service 
battalion, 
1st. 

Service 

battalion, 

-2nd. 

Total iu 
regiment 


10 

10 

24 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

5 

... 

5 

5 

10 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

... 

2 

2 

4 


12 

12 

28 

I 

1 

1 

3 

i 

1 

1 

3 

3 

9 

0 

21 

4, 

10 

10 

24 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4< 

10 

10 

24 

4 

10 

10 

24 

12 

30 

30 

72 

1 

• •• 

t t r 

1 

1 

... 


1 

20 

60 

50 

120 

S 

20 

20 

, 48 

200 

800 

800 

1,800 

259 

941 

OU 

2,141 

1 

2 

2 

5 

205 

956 

956 

2,177 


Bbma&ss. 


I For EpccificatioQ o£ duties t 


vide above. 


H.\l£ of these would be first 
class, ImU BCGood (diiss* 
Jemadars ditto. 
Supernumerary jemadars. 


) Supernumeraries, as 
> could ucver bo avoilubie 
J for coi 2 ix>aoy duty. 


Ltcutenaut-Goloncl P. Harris, 
Courmanding Ilth l^aUre lafau* 
try. 


XdeufcTianl-Ccloacl Ij. H. 'Wal* 
Dams, liih Sihhs. 


Tdeutenant-Coloncl R. S. 
Wilber, 17tli Kativo Infautry. * 


X have always bcpn, and still am^ of opinion that as the backbone of 
an Indian army arc its European regiments, so that of a Native batta- 
lion are its European officers. If the presence with each regiment of 
its present complement of European officers could always be ensured, 
which it cannot be, I might admit, having a view to economy, that an 
inci'ease, though desirable, might not be absohitely necessary for efli- 
cienoy, but experience has clearly shown' that the full complement 
cannot he maintained even in peace time, whilst a war strain would 
speedily reduce the number to an extent absolutely dangerous. 

I \i’ould therefore suggest tbat at least two additional wing officers 
*J^ded to each battalion. 

Xhe distribution would remain as at present, Ibo only difference 
being that each wing commander would have two wing officers under 
him instead of one. 

Eight, vh., I commandant, 2 wing commanders, 1 adjutant, T 
termaster, 1 musketry instructor, and iJ wing officers. The musketry in- 
structor to command the depot when. tUo regiment has proceeded on 
active service. 


1 commandant. • 1 

4 doublc-eoaipany commanders. 1 
1 aJjutant. 


qiiartcrmapfcr. 

officer attached on probation. 


Total- 


8 officers. 
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Iii( 2 aieziant>Colonel It* Gs 
Hogersj Oomtxiandin^ 20Ui Punjab 


XieutenaTifc-Coloncl P. B. Nor- 
man, 24t]x Punjab Nativo 
Infantxy. 

Iileutenant'Colonal J. Hudson, 
CommancUiig 28tli Puujab 
Native Infantij. 


•t 


Licutcnant-Coloncl G. C. Row* 
croft, 35th JfatiTC Infaufry, 


The former shoiitd have eight British and e^hteen ITative officers, 
as follows 

1 commandant (to he considered senior of both battalions), 

S wing commanders (including second-iu.command). 


2 wing officers, 

1 adjutant, 

1 quartermaster, 
1 medical officer. 


S subadarsj 
S jemadars, 

1 Native adjutant, 

1 Native quartermaster. 


1 commander. 

1 second-in-command. 
1 adjutant. 


} or IS company 
officers. 


the last-named being highly necessary on service, especially under a 
“ regimental transport system" as adopted in the recent campaign. 

The dep6t battalion should have none but British officers, it being a 
reserve of all ranks for the service battalion. 

Its officers should be — 

6 captains 
6 lieutenants 
1 quartermaster. 

1 medical officer. 

It may be woudered why I advocate more British officers for this 
than for the service battalion. Many require fully as much training as 
Natives, and as much incentive to render themselves proficient j and ex- 
perience has shown me that the really good Native officer is as daring, 
cool, and reliable as the British. The staff allowances in the one case 
and the hope of a commission in the service battalion in the other will be 
a powerful inducement to the officers and men of the dep6t battalion to 
strivo for transfer to the former, and, when in it, to fit themselves for 
promotion. 

As at present, I consider the present number of Bnropean officers, 
provided the establishment is kept up, quite sufficient. The distribu- 
tion to he as at present. 

This is probably the most important, as it is certainly one of the 
most difficult, questions eonneoted with army organization, and it is one 
on which the oldest and most experienoed officers widely differ ; for 
while soma maintain that the present establishment of seven British 
officers is amply sufficient, others contend that there shonld-be at least 
one British officer per company exclusive of the regimental staff and 
wing commanders. 

Bor my own part I am of opinion that if the Native officers of a 
battalion are all really efficient and up to their work, up to the standard 
which was evidently in view when the present establishments were 
fixed, then I say I think the present number of seven combatant British 
officers would be sufficient j but then there should alwags ie that number, 
and some arrangement miist be made for providing for absentees or on 
account of sickness and farloiigh. The question of the effioienoy of the 
Native offieera of the army will bo considered in my replies to question 
83 later on ; but I may remark here that, as a rule, the Native officers of 
the army do not come up to the requirements of the day. Such being 
the case, I do not think the inesent arrangement, which provides only 
seven combatant British officers for a battalion under all circumstances 
of peace or war, can be considered satisfactory. Given the war strength 
of a battalion of Native infantry as 800 bayonets, then I think it should 
have at least nine British officers. 

These I would distribute as follows : — 

1 commandant ... - I field officers. 

2 ynag commanders ... ... j 

4 wing officers (of whom 2 should bo 

captains and 2 subalterns). 

1 ::: 

The aboTo should be bomo on the rolls of each battalion^ thougfh in 
time of peace two of the win^y officers mi^ht he absent^ cither on staH 
employ or epgnged with the training:, of the reserves. This latter 
would certainly be preferable, as their services would then be available 
with their battalions, when it became necessary for the reserve men to 
rejoin the colors. 

Suppose, therefore, a captain and a subaltern to be added to the 
present establishment of each battalion, the former mi^ht be employed 
with the reserves in training the men whenever they were called out, 
and in taking* charge of their arms, accoutrements, and clothing* n© 
might be further charged with the j»aymenfc of these men at stated 
periods. 

The Buhaltcm Tvould be available at regimental head-quarters to 
fill any vacancy caused by absentees on account of sickness or leave. 

On the supposition that each regiment consists of two battalions, I 
consider that the number and distribution of European officers per 

101 
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Lieutonant-Coloncl F. M. Arm* 
airong^. Commanding' 4otli (Rat* 
txaj*s Silchs) Nativo Infantry. 


!&ftgor R S. Roljortson, 4tli 
Native Isfantvy, Officiating As* 
eicitant Adjutont-General, AJUali* 
abod Division. 


ATaior R. A« Wanchopet 14th 
Sikhs. 


IMajor A. C. W. Crookahank, 
32nd Pioneers. 


Captain H. D. Hutcbiiivonj 
iOtU Xati%o InfaniTj. 
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Is/ hattalioii. 

1 rcg;imental commandant. 

2 wing commanders. 

1 adjutant. 

4 mng officers. 

1 medical officer. 


On being 


Total 

ordered 


■{'I 


battalion on the peace cstahlislimcnt should be as follows 

■ %nd hattalion. 

1 haltalioiv commandant. 

1 adjutant. 

1 quartermaster. 

4 rving officers. 

1 medical officer. 

15 combatant officers, 
non-combatant officci-s, 
active service, the first battalion would be 
completed to tho war establishment' by drafting into it from the second 
battalion— 

4 iving officers (making 1 per [ 8 havildars. 

company. | S uaiks. 

® 330 sepoys. 

The reserves would immediately he called hi to replace the men 
drafted for active service, and recruits entertained to fill the vacancies 
so created. 

It will he observed no quartermaster is recommended for the first 
battalion, as it is intended that all -recraits shall ho entertained, drilled, 
and supplied with regimental necessaries at the head-quarters of the 
second battalion. In the first battalion wing commanders, assisted by 
their wing officers, would be responsible for the arms, aecoutremonts,. 
clothing, half-mountings, and regimental necessaries of the men of their 
respective wings. 

The adjutant of the first hattalion havingno recruits to drill, should 
act as musketry instructor, and assist wing commanders in the annual 
course. He should also have charge of the camp equipage and ammuni- 
tion of the battalion. 


Ten combatant officers, viz., I commanding officer, 3 wing commanders 
(field officers), 7 wing officers (captains and lieutenants). Three of the 
wing officers to perform the duties of adjutant, quartermaster, and 
muskotty instractor, with the extra staff allowances. On service, 
casualties very soon reduce the present number of seven European officers, 
and their want is soon felt. 

I do not think that any alteration is necessary in the number and 
distiibution of European officers, as I consider the present organization 
suitable, and the number of officers ample for carrying on the duties of 
a Nativo regiment in time of peace ; but in time of war the European 
officers of the battalion sent on service should be augmented by at Ic.ist 
two, and others should bo held in rcadinecs to join in the event of their 
services being required. 

One commanding officer, 1 secohd-in-command, 4 company officers, 1 
adjutant, 1 quartermaster. 

There should be ton — 

Commanding officer 
Poublc-coinpany commanders 
,, subalterns 

HepOt snbaltcm 


Eour officers, majors and captains, would command the double-eom- 
pauics. Of the 3 subalterns, 1 would bo adjutant, 1 qiiartermast'or, I 
command depdt company, and 3 assist in battalion. Tlio senior subaltern 
would command the depot company, and, on a regiment going on service, 
would he promoted double-company commander. The depfit company 
would recruit np to double-company,- and a second officer would be added 
from the furlough reserve. 

In Jieacc, 1 commandant, 2 wing commanders, 1 adjutant, 1 quarter- 
master, 4 wing officers, and a surgeon. 

In time of war, S nring officers. _ 

The wing officers, whatever their rank (they should, if possible, be 
captains and subalterns), should bo dismounted always, filicy should 
command, drill, instruct, and pay, each in peace 2 companies, and in 
time of war 1 comjwiny. They should keep the sheet-rolls, boolrs, and 
accoimts, &o., of their respective companies. Their staff p.ay should bo, 
if lieutenants, Es. 100 a month; if captains, Es. 150 a month; and _if 
majors, Es. 200 a mouth. The 3 wing commanders should get Es. ZoO 
a month each. Subadars and jemadars would not become iioneiititifS 
under this arrangement. On p.ir.ule they would act as guides, Sco . ; and 
in the lines lie n-spoiisililo .as heretofore for the good behaviour of thejr 
men. But eompauics must be lc<l by European officers ; therefore it 
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would appear- wise to mstke them practise 'in peace duties which they 
must perform in time of war. 


Colonel H. Sue HUl, Command- 
ii^lstGoorlilias (Ligktintantay). 

lit iattalion. 


The establishment of British officers per battaliott should he— 

2nd haitaliQiu 


1 _lieutenant-coIond commanding. 
1 field officer second-in-command. 
5 captains. _ 

5 lieutenants. 

1 lieutenant and adjutant. 

1 lieutenant and q^uortermaster. 

1 medical officer. 

15 officers. 


1 lieutenan-t-colonel commanding. 
1 field officer second-in-command. 
i' captains. 

4 lieutenants. 

1 lieutemint and adjutant. 

1 lieutenant and quartermaster. 

1 medical officer. 

13 officers. 


1st Kegt., G-. R. Brigade ... 
2nd Regt., G. R. Brigade 
3rd Regt.j G. R. Brigade 


{ 

{ 

{ 


IstG. L. I. 
4th Goorkhas. 
2nd Goorkhas. 
Srd Goorkhas. 
5th Goorkhas. 
To he raised. 


(a) The appointments of commandantj adjutant, and quartermaster to he five-year appointments 
in order -to secure promotion and efficiency. Captains to co mma nd double-companies, assisted by lieu- 
tenants, and to conduct musketry instruction, &e. 

(d) It ivill he observed that an extra captain and lieutenant are provided for first battalions ; these 
officers, the janiors of their respective grades, would be entrusted with the charge and training of the 
xeseivcs, to be noticed further on. 

(e) The regiments would be composed of linked battalions— 

Present- 

1st Battalion 
2nd Battalion 
1st Battalion 
2nd Battalion 
1st Battalion 
2nd Battalion 

The battalions would be located, as at present, at Bharmsala, Bakloh, Dehra, Almora, and Ahhott- 
abad, respectively, the regimental head-quarters and training-grounds for reserves being at Bharmsnla, 
Dehra, and Abbottabad. 

(fi) The ■ promotion of officers would run in the linked battalions, abolishing staff corps promo- 
tion rules. 

(e) In time of war the sedentary battalion would at once reinforce the active battalion with 1 field 
officer, 2 captains, 2 Ucutenants, the commandant of the sedentary battalion rcm'aining in charge of the 
head-quarters of his battalion, the reserves, and depdt of service battalion. _ The junior captain and 
lieutenant of the first battalion, should it be its txun for service, would remain in chaige of their regi- 
mental depdt and of the reserves. 

The battalions would stand as follows 

Comdt. P.O. Capfs, 

Service battalion 12 6 

Sedentary battalion 1 ... 2 

Reserve staff ... ... 1 

1 have not last sight of the fact that the changes 
expense on the State, particularly the raising of another Goorkba battalion and the increase in the 
number of British officers ; but as Goorkba regiments are so prominently employed on active service, it 
may be considered advisable to place them on the most efficient" war footing. 

(y) If, in the face of experience, it is still maintained that the present system of officering the 
Native army is satisfactory, the scheme detailed would be objected to on the score of the expense of 
the British officers. 

1 am of opinion that -the present system, if persevered in, will, on the first occasion of serious 
warfare, lead to tho most disastrous results. 

The matter has so often been ably and exhaustively discussed, that it is useless entering into it 
here ; but I would remark that all late experience goes more and more to prove that the present number 
of British officers is quite insufficient for a regiment on service. Even -with the most trivial war, 
losses in conjunction -with the inevitable wear and tear of campaigning, regiments have in the late expe- 
dition been almost denuded of officers ; and it cannot for a moment be contended that the Native offi- 
cers are as yet competent to fill their places ; and should they ever be fit to do so, 1 think their substi- 
tution is a very questionable, if not most dangerous, policy. At present, on every occasion of actual 
service, even when the smallest party of men have been detailed, the demand invariably is fora " British 
officer to command." Duokily, with no war casualties to speak of, and by calling on other i-egimeuts 
officers "have as j'et been forthcoming,* but provided %vitb diffioulty, and strangers to the men. The 
system is an utterly insufficient one, and even in peace time is bad. IVing commanders, generally field 
officers of considerable standing, linger on in positions which degrade their rank, and are supposed 
to exercise a control over four companies and conduct musketry instruction— duties delegated in British 
n^ments to from 12 to S officers and a muskc'ti-y instructor. It is true they arc sui>posed to be assist- 
ed by one subaltern officer each and by Native officers; but in the present constitution of regiments the 
former is invariably cither officiating as adjutant or quartermaster in room of an absentee, or is a youn'*-- 
stcr received from a British regiment, and his time completely engrossed in studying for the qualif jdng 


bients. 

6 
2 
1 

1 propose 


Staff. 

2 

2 


ir. o. 
1 
1 


entail considerable extra 


* In ** Jlalaya** two subaltoms of tho royal englnecis atfacheil them&clvcs to mj regiment ; in *' Afgh.'inh.tan *' tltreo 
dclachn^enU were despatched under command of officers of other regiments,— ono an officer of XUtb KheUt-i-Ghilral Jleri- 
ment, ooo an officer or 32nd Pioneers, and one -irith a medical officer,— althoogh at the time nine officers were hi for di5y 
with the regiment and othenviso employed. ^ 
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examinations j on passing' Tviucli to generally is removed to soma other coi^s. As to the Native offi. 
cers, the fact that they are not considered sufficiently intelligent or trustworthy, as the ease may be, to 
conduct target practice, speats for itself. ... ‘ . 

(/*) As the subject of Native offieers is so intimately connected with British officers, I would hero 
remark that I have allowed one Native_ officer per company (see table appended, answer 1, page 630), as I 
consider with British officers one only is necessary. He would be answerable for the interior economy of 
his company and be a link with the Native, ranks. He should be raised to the grade of Native officer, 
and styled "subadar," by careful selection for merit. 

There would be 8 Native officers in each battalion— 

4 at Bs. 100 per mensem. 

4 at Us. 80 per mensem. 

Their pensions would remain as at present; and in very exceptional cases and for peculiar efficien- 
cy individuals might, on passing such testa as may be laid down, be raised to the rank of lieutenant, 
and receive the pay of that rank; but in all such coses they should be removed from their regiments, 
and employed as transport officers or in recruiting in Nepal, &o.j charge of depots, reserve, &o. 

Hajor A. Battye, 2udC!ooxklias. Ten as under— 

1 lieutenant-colonel 
1 major 

1 major 

2 captains 
2 lieutenants 
1 lieutenant 
1 lieutenant 

. 1 lieutenant 

Total 10 

. The appointment of musketry instructor could be given to cither of the 

officers commanding double-companies, the qnartermaster, or the officer 
told off for the reserves and dep6t, whoever wowed most htness for it. 

Ten offieers, distributed as follows :— 

Commandant, second-in-command, right wing commander, and left 
wing commander. 

Seven wing officers, of whom one would be' adjutant, one instructor 
of musketry, one quartermaster. Of the other fom, two wing officers to 
be attached to each half-battalion. With reference to the maahetry 
instructor, it would seem just ns important for a Native regiment to 
have one as for a British regiment. 

Colonel B. Blair, 8r4 Bativo The same as at present, with the addition of two wing officers, dis- 
Infontry. tributed as at present. Of the additional officers, one told off as a mus- 

ketiy instructor. 


Major P. P. Boworoft, 4th 
Goorkluis. 


... commandant. 

... second-in-command and wing 
commander 
... wing commander. 

... commanding double-companies. 
•>. commanding double-companies. 
... adjutant. 

... quartermaster and musketry 
instmetor. 

... for reserves and depdt. 


Colonel H. Boisro^on, Com- 
mandant 4th Sihhs. 


Number of British officers per battalion ten, thus 


commandant, lieutenant- 
colonel. 

1 second-in-command, major. 
1 wing commander^ major. 


2 wing officers, captains. 

2 wing officers, lieutenants. 
1 adjutant, lieutenant. 

1 quartermaster, lieutenant. 
1 medical officer. 

Total 10 


^Xicntonant-Coloaol P. H. Jen- I would keep the present organization, adding one officer to com- 
Guides. * mand the dep6t. 


IdcutcDan^Coloncl J. J*. !Bos> 
well, Commundin^ 2atl Sikh 
Infantry. 


Xlcaicnant-Colone] B.n.Cbam* 
Commanding GtU Puojoh In* 
faatry. 


NinOj ttofc incladis^ medical offieers, as under— 


Es. 

1 commandaut, staff 

pay 600 

1 'wing^ commaudant 
and sccond'iu-com- 
mand, pay r.. 370 

1 wing* commandant 
and second*du*coni- 
maud, pay •*. 330 


adjutant, pay ^ 

, musketry instructor, 
pay 

quartermaster, pay ••• 
transport officer, pay 

- wing officers,payRs. 100 

cacli’ 


Es. 

200 

160 

150 

150 

300 


I would recommend two more wing officers for eacli battalion, so as to 
have a ^\'ing officer for each double>company ; the present distribution of 
oflieerii not to be otherwise disturbed. ^ ^ 

•Xliis complement would admit of the temporary withdrawal^ of a 
certain number of officers from battalions not on active service to fill np 
casniklUcs in battalions engaged in a 'campaign, and also to sui»ply 
ollicera for transport and otUor de}iartments which have to be made in 
time of war. 
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» ilajor E. B.^P, V. Campbell, 
(Quean's Own) Corps of Guides. 

IVIafor A. G. Boss, Command* 
ing 1st Sikh In&utiy. 


Colonel A. Jenkins, Commnnd* 
ant 2nd Madias Kative Infantry. 


Colonel 'W. Osborn, Offidatmg 
Commandant 9th Madras Native 
Infantry. 


Colonel G. Hearn, Commanding 
I6th Madras Native Infantry* 


Colonel I/. W. Buck, Com* 
mandant 20th Madras Native 
Infantry, 


Colonel W. A. Gib, Command* 
ant 2oth Madras Native Infantry. 
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I would make no change in tke present system in this respect. 

Twelve, not eounf ing the medical officer— 

1 commandant. 

1 second-in-command. 

4i captains commanding double-companies. 

4 subalterns, pelted one to each double-company. 

1 adjutant (subaltern). 

1 quartermaster (subaltern). 

Highteen Hutopean officers, vtz.j 1 commandant, 2 wing command- 
ers, 4 double-company commanders, S subaltemsj^ 1 adjutant, I quarter- 
master, 1 sirgeon. 

The following” number of European officers would, I consider, be neces- 
sary for a battalion 

1 commandant. 

2 -uung commanders. 

2 wing officers, one of whom should be musketry instructor to 
the battalion. 

1 adjutant. 

1 quartermaster. 

1 medical officer. 

It will be observed that I have fixed the number of Em*opean officers 
required for a battalion tbe same as the present establishment for a 
regiment, and I do so for this reason, that less than seven combatant 
officers would not be sufficient for a regiment or a battalion, when it is 
borne in mind that of the present establishment of seven European 
officers, it is seldom that a regiment has more than four officers available 
for duty, he^des the commandant. , After deducting for officers on 
furlough or sick leave, and although the places of these officers on 
furlough or sick leave are taken by acting men, yob it frequently 
happens that a regiment has no more than four officers available for 
duty; and if the strength of European officers to a. battalion were fixed 
at less than seven, this state of things would be worse, and the strength 
would be a mere nominal one. 

1 would recommend that the European officers of a battalion be d]s<* 
tributed in the following manner. The designations of commandant 
and wing commanders sufficiently explain themselves. There would be 
one wing officer to each half-battalion to assist tbe wing commander in 
ail his duties ; and one of these two wing officers should be musketry 
instructor to the battalion, and should possess a Hrst-class certificate in 
musketry ; and on extra allowance should be granted to this officer 
during the time that he is engaged in the musketry instruction of the 
battalion ; and all the companies of the battalion should be put through 
the annual course of musketry under the supervision of this officer, who 
should prepare all returns, &c., in connection therowth. 

The same as at present. I have served under the old and new sys- 
tems. 1 much prefer the present system. The number of European 
officers is quite enough, but inefficient men should be removed the same 
as in other staffi appointments. Begiments are in better oi'dcr now th an, 
they were with a large number of European officers. 

Seven combatant officers, distributed as follows — one commandant, 
one officer to be in charge of eveiy' two companies, one adjutant, one 
quartermaster. A battalion proceeding on field service to have two 
additional subaltern officers. 

Supposing the present so-called irr^ular system be retained, there 
should be in time of peace at least eight British officers with a battalion ; 
and this number should be kept up, and any officer leaving for more 
than two months' privilege leave should 'be at once replaced from a 
reserve, which at present does not exist. The above number of British 
officers is sufficient for the regimental works; but in large stations it is 
not enough for the garrison w'ork. In such stations the officers of both 
British and Native battalions are too much harassed with courts-martial, 
committees, and boards of all sorts, field offices of the day, S:c., &c. 
These exist to the same extent, if not to a greater, as when there wero 
thToo times as many officers with a Native battalion and more .also with 
a British. Officers are constantly away from their battalions when they 
ought to be with them, and regimental work is in consequence often 
slurred over; and I think that a feeling of disgust on this point is very 
prevalent. In my opinion it would be far better to return to the old 
system, and have a licuteuant-colouel commanding, major secoud-iu-com- 
mand, eight captains, one for each company, and five sub.iltcms. Pro- 
motion to go regimentaUy, which the officers should be encouraged to 
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purchase on the old Indian system by Government lending the money at 
alow rate of interest, say *i per cent. "With improved pensions, this 
Avould cause a flow of promotion without additional expense to Govern- 
ment. A small sum in ready money, besides a pension, would induce 
officers to retire. In war at least two additional British officers should 
he posted to a battalion ; but it is difficult to say how they are to be dis- 
tributed. Afore than four mounted officers on parade are .only in each 
other’s way, except in the new attack, when places are assio-ued for six 
hut they would be on foot. Ten officers w'onld not be too iMuy to start 
on a campaign with. They soon get used up with wounds and sickness. 
I am quite in favor of a large number of British officers with a Native 
battalion, in the field at all events; and if we do not have them in can- 
tonments, we cannot have them in the field, for there is no reserve 
whence to draw them.* 


Iiientennnt-Coloael 'F. H. One field officer commanding, one captain to each company, and one 

Tyrrell, 37th hladias Infantry. adjutant and one quartermaster. 

This would give eleven European officers with the present number of 
companies {eight) or seven Bm'opean officers to a battalion of four com- 
panies. 

Xieutemint-Colonel F. A As at present constituted, the number of Buropcan'officersis insuffi- 

^m^y, 39th Madras Hative cient, even if all are really good officers. There is no* margin for sick- 
““ ness or furlough ; and in time of war, when Biiropciin officers would be 

absolutely necessary, the want would soon moke itself felt. I think 
there should be one European officer to eaeh double-company, besides the 
adjutant and quartermaster of the regiment. There would thus be six 
• wing officers instead of four. Commandant and wing commanders to 
remain as at present, but some system of selection should be adopted. I 
consider an inefficient wmg commander under the present system does 
more harm even than an inefficient commandant. 


Major B. Fannee, Commanding 
Idth Madras Native Infantry. 


1 commanding officer. 

1 major. 

8 captains. 

7 subalterns, of whom one adjutant. 

1 warrant officer, as quartermaster. 

The duties of quartermaster might with advantage be performed by a 
warrant officer. They arc of a nature more suited to tho warrant than 
to the commissioned rank, and arc not of so responsible a kind .as to 
require a highly paid officer. A warrant officer on Bs. 1 SO a month could 
well do them. If, howeyer, tho present organization as respects officers 
is to be maiutained — 

1 commanding officer. 

8 wing commanders. 

6 wing officers. ' 

1 wing officer ns adjutant. 

I warrant officer as quartermaster. 


BriBadicT-Qenoral H, F. In rei>lying to this question, the reasons which lead .to tho adoption 

b present system oP oiriccring Native regiments must not be lost 

sight of. These were, I believe^ 

J ^£. — ^The desirability of r.-iising the cmolnmentB attached to tho per- 
formance of regimental duty, so that these appointments might 
com 2 >ete in some degree "with civil employment, and so induce 
^ood officers to remain with, regiments, instead of, as was formerly the case, seeking cm^iloymcnt in 
civil departments, where they were more highly paid. _ 

2/r^. — The financial necessity for a reduction in the number of officers, consequent on the proposed 
increase of pay. 

3rd.— To jnovide a sufficient amount of work and some responsibility, varying according to lus 
regimental position, for each BHtisb officer ivith a regiment. * . i c * 1 . 

— ^To allow of certain duties and responsibilities being assigned to, and required of, the 
Native officers. ^ 

Although this method of officering Native regiments has been somewhat complicated by tho 
results of tho system of staff corjjs i>rom5;ion, it has on the whole, I consider, worked well ; and, bearing 
in mind all the requirements of the case, is, in my opinion, better than any other system which could be 
devised. In reply to query 1, I have proposed the addition to each regiment brought up to the war 
strength of two wing officers, as I think the present establishment of ofliecrs, though ample for x»caco 
time, would prove insufficient to meet the casualties likely to occur in a iirotr.ieted war, and one 
oliicer would be required to remain at the dep6i of each regiment. The difference in the emohiments 
enjoyed by officer'; in regimental employment now, and those they formerly received, is coiielusively 
diffpUiyed in the annexed table, which shows the number of officers regiinentally employed is tho years 

• ,Ac/c.— -At X>olhi till* 2nd Cfooiklui^ killed tlireis libutenatits, wounded one major, one caplalii, and three Hou- 

U‘r-vnt4 ; I**'-* During thi? xnutiay the *Uh I’liojab Xu£autr\‘ Lad Iruia llitft to Wi 13 otUcers utUcLcd to it, aud 

L-i llorllluftLc&tf UU^dorutiuudud. 4 J 
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Statement showing tKe number of Buropeari’ officers 
regimcntolly employed in the Bombay Army dur* 
iug each of the undermentioned yearst and the on- 
' nual chaise for their pay aud allowances. 


Tear. 

Xnniber of olllcers 
reorinieatalljeinplor- 
cd, iiiciodinK uia- 
cec5 uf the eU<F 
eon74 s&rvtni; 
\rith Xathe 
re^mente. 

Total annual 
ciuitvc farpy 
and allow, 
asbe*. 

Arerage an- 
nual molu- 
Uctlta of 
each oiBeer. 



« 

£ 

1857 ... 

651 

21C.42S 

333 

1S68 ... 

649 

342,956 

374 

1859 ... 

682 

229,107 

363 

1S60 ... 

Qii 

227,434 

363 

1861 ... 

626 

223,292 

337 , 

‘I8r53 ... 

443 

176,902 

399 

1867 ... 

305 

161,308 

529 

1878 ... 

209 

183,869 

613 


1867, 1858, 1859, 1800, 1861, 186a, 1867, 1878, and tlie 
amonnt of pay they received. The contrast is very re- 
markable, as it appears that in 1857 there were '651 
officer with regiments who received annually £316,428, 
while in 1878 there arc 299 officers doing regimental 
duty who receive annually £1.83,869. In>lS57 theavei*- 
age annual pay received hy each regimental officer was 
£333; in 1878 the average is £615. It seems clear 
that an increase to the number of British officers with 
r^ments could only he effected hy making consider- 
able reductions in the allowances now given to each 
individual ; aud I think the extra numbers provided at 
the cost of this retrograde step would not prove a bene- 
fit to r^ments. Moreover, except during the short 
musketry season, there is not work in a Native regiment 
to give a proper amount of employment to a larger 
number of officers than are now available, especially 
if tiie Uative officers are utilized, as they should be, 
for all the details of company command. It is objected 
that under the present system field officers may be 
found doing subaltern^ff duty ; but where this is the fault rests with the staff corps system of 
promotion, not with reduced officering of regiments. It ^ also worthy of notice that, previous to the 
establishment of the staff corps and of the pre^nt oiganization, officers who now complain of being 
required as field officers'^ to perform subordinate duties would probably have only been captains 
receiving, captain's pay, and performing duties not* at all dissimilar to those now required of them as 
wing officers. If it were possible to avoid it, it certainly is not desirable to have field officers per- 
forming the duties of wing officers; but as long as the staff corps system of promotion is maintained, 
oases of this kind must, from time to time, occur. Another important advantage in the present plan 
of officering, regiments is that it necessitates, or ought to do so, a proper share of the duties being 
assigned to Native officers. In tnis matter I think there is room for much improvement, as it seems 
to me to he too readily accepted that Native officers are no use, and cannot he made useful j and as- 
suredly they never wiE be so, unless a be^ning is made towards requiring of them intelligent service, 
and dealing summarily with those who either eaimot or will not yield it. Until recently thei-e were in 
•this army a large number of old and effete Native officers ; but the recent regulation, which grant^ 
pensions after S3 instead of 40 years' service, has enabled the Commander-in-Chief to require com- 
manding officers to disjpeuse with the services of all such useless men, and to infuse a new and younger 
•element into the Native commissioned grades. To recapitulate my reply to this question, i would 

1*^.— -That seven officers are ample in time of peace for the efficient performance of the very 
moderate amount of work devolving on the British officers of a Native regiment, and that 
it would be detrimental to .efficiency to mcrease the ninnbor at the cost (which it seems 
would be an absolute necessity) of reducing the emoluments noiv given to each individual. 
S;«2.^That an increased effort should he required of commanding officers towrards elevating and 
utilizing their Native officers. 

That on a regiment being raised to tin: war strength, the establishment of British officers 
should be increased by two. 


flay- 


Cnsad!er<.Genoral A. B, Iiittle* 
Comdt. 26tii Bo. JJ. (Itlgbfc) I. 

Colonel S. Eelwardes, Com- 
‘tnnntling 3nd (Prince of "Wales* 
.'Own) Grenadier Eesiniest, Bom- 
Ibay 27utlve Infantry. 


As mentioned in answers 1 and 3. 

1 lleutenant-cdloziel 
1 major 
3 captains 

S lieutenants 
1 lieutenant 
1 lieutenant 
3 or 3 sub- lieutenants. 


commanding, 
second-in-command, 
commanding divisions or double- 
companies, 
of divisions, 
adjutant. 

quaitetmaster and paymaster. 


Colonel W. Bannennan, <tth 
Bombny lUBes. 


Colonel G. W. Hanson, Cpm- 
innniling 9tb Bombay Native'Iu- 
faotry. 

Colonel H. IT. James, 10th 
Bombay "Native (Light) Infantry. 


Eighteen, namely, one commandant, one sejeond-in-command, one win*^ 
commander,' one cax>tain, and one lieutenant with each company, incliS 
sive of 1 captain as paymaster, 1 lieutenant as adjutant, 1 lieutenant as 
quartermaster, and 1 heutenaut as instructor of musketry. 


Twelve, — one commandant, one second-in-command, four captains, 
four lieutenants (one of «ich rank to each double-company), one adju- 
tant, one quartermaster, who should also be paymaster. 


Peace eefa^iidmeut, 

I commandant. 

3 wing command^n* « 

1 adjutant. ^ 

1 qiuirterniaster. * / Wing 

1 musketry instructor. C officers. 

2 subalterns. } 

1 medical officer. 

Bach company should have its 
have them all on JooL 


Jl^ar eefaltlis&tnenL 
1 commandant. 

3 wing commanders. 

1 adjutant, 1 quartermaster. 

S wing olfiecrs (captain and sub- 
terns) . 

3 medical officers. 

British officer on service, and I would 


^ Bcceiving the pay of fichl offeura and a ataiTalloivaacc. 
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Colonel B. Malkby, Command- 
ant IStli Bombay Kativo Xnfan- 
liy. 


Colonel Crea^li, Coromandin" 
Bomboy Kative Infantxy* 


1 commandant. 

1 socond-in-command. 


1 wing commander. 

Total 




1 adjutant. 

1 quartermaster and paymaster. 

6 -wing officers, one to e.u-h company, 
11 ^European officers. 


The satety of our ^Native army in -ivar time depends upon its liuro- 
pean offieei-s ; and for that reason the present number (seven), though 
suitable in garrisons, is utterly inadequate for the strain that rvouhl 
then be put upon it. At the very least two additional subalterns shouhl 
be appointed to one out of every two battalions of the army, the i-emaia« 
der retaining their present number. 

' The distribution of these would he— 

1 commandant. 

S wing commanders (holding the same position as majors in a 
Europe^ regiment) . 

1 adjutant' 

1 quartermaster (who should also act as musketry- instructor) 
(all these being mounted) . 

4' battalion officers, dismounted ; each to command a half-com- 
pany on pai-ade, and to perform all duties eonneoted witk 
the interior economy of their companies, &c., &c., as befoto 
the late organization. 

1 medical officer. 


Total 10 officers. 


Colonel A. Carnegy, Slot Bom- 
bay Kative Infantry. 


Colonel .7. Fairbtothcr, Com- 
maiidiag S2nd Bombay Kative 
Infantry. 


In war time 1 would attach, two more officers from a battalion not 
proceeding on service to replace casualties. 

In the first place I consider that each battalion on the peace estab- 
lishment should be sub-divided into three grand divisions, or double- 
companies, and for duty therewith there ought to be twelve European 
officers, distributed as follows : — 


1 colonel, commandant. 

1 miijor, second-in-eommand. 
S captains, one for each grand 
division. 


3 lieutenants, and 
3 sub-lieutonants, being one snb- 
altern per company. 

1 "lieutenant and adjutant. 


One of the subalterns should net ns quartermaster and paymaster in 
addition to his other duties, the adjutant being entirely nuioved of the 
paymnstership. 


Sixteen — 

1' colonel or licntcnant-colonci commandant. 

3 lieutenant-oolonds or majors. 

6 captains, — one for each company ; nothing less will do to 
insure bringing out the full fighting qualities of a company 
of Native soldiers. 

6 subalterns, thus — 

I the best drill adjutant only. 

1 the host accountant, pay and quartermaster. 

1 the best musketry instructor. _ • e i i. 

3 others to till vacancies caused hymen on the sick list, furlough 
and temporarily transferred to the stalf ; hut there should bo 
not less than 13 European officers, including the medicid 
officer with a regiment in time of peace, and not less ^an 16 
in time of warj then one could be spared to look after the 
baggage of the regiment when the quartermaster was talym 
up with other duties, such as marking out the ground for 
encamping, &o. 

1 medical officer. 


Total 10 


Xiculcnaat-CDloncI O. V. Tan- 
ner, 39tb Bombay Native In- 
fantry. 


"With the battalion on service there should he 11, ivV.,— 
1 licutcnant-coloncl. I .4 captains. 

3 whig commanders. ) _ 4 subalterns. 

These might be slightly reduced in garrison. 


5. Do you consider that it would be an advantago to haro regiments of two, 
tluree, or four battalions ? 

I considor a regimeut of two battalions would bo most advan- 
tageous, both on the score of efficiency and economy. 

I do not thinU it would be an advantngc to bavc regiments of two, 
three, or four battalions as regards army orgJinization j and the massing 
of battalions would, I iUiuk, bo dangerous politically. 


. Color.fl «T, "Doran. Comni’ind* 
VtmiaB NativiS 

Cujonal II. S. Cum- 

mwalint Bvnsal Natiio 

if.f ibtrr. 
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Colonal T. Bnisragon, Com- 
man^og aoth Punjab ITatiTO 
Iii£intTy. 


Colonel Dandrldjse, Com- 
man^ng 40fch NatiTe Infantiy. 


Colonel G. W. Fraser, Com- 
mandant 39th Kailve Infantry. 


laeutenant'Colonel H. Worsloj, 
Goxamanding 7th Bengal Native 
Xnfantzy. 


liientenant-Colonel P. Harris, 
Commanding llih Native In- 
fantry, « 


Lientenant-Oolonel 
Willums, 14ith ^hs. 


L. H, 


Ljeui.-Col. H. J. Walker, I7th 
Native Infantry. 

Xiieutenant'CoIonel H. G. 
Rogers, Comnuinding 2Qth Pun- 
jab NaUve Infantry. 


Iiientcnant-Colonel T. B. 
Noi^n, Commanding 21th 
Punjab Native Infantry. 


I see no advanfage in. more than o«e-battalion regimentj provtd^id 
they are class regiments. The first reserve, of the same class regi- 
ment, wliich was not under orders for recruits, could be made available 
to complete vacancies, &c., and to ^ke the place of recruits of the regi- 
ment ordered on sermce. The regiment of two or three hattalions might 
have its hattalions scattered all over Xndio. at the time that any one of 
its hattalions r^ulred accession of strength. 

Three corps as at present constituted to he formed into one icgimcnt 
of two battalions. There are available then for the above purpose 
(including additional musketry instructors) aS European officers and 
1,800 sepoys. 

I think it would be advantageous to have regiments of two hattalions 
each. When one battalion was eng.'iged on service, or ordered into tho 
field, its complement could always be made up from the other battalion, 
as also replace at the end of iho war all casualties that had occurred in 
the battalion. In fact, it would act as its reserve battalion when the 
other went on service. 

I consider the regiment should consist of a dopdt and two liattalions, 
the two service battalions being capable of expansion into four bat- 
talions, as already explained in' the preceding page of this report. 

I object to regiments of more battalions on the following grounds ; — 
(a) The cadres of officers would become too large. 
ifi) The district from which a regiment is recruited would become 
inconveniently large for training purposes and for mobiliza- 
tion of reserves. 

(c) The number of units for recruiting would be reduced, whereas 
our object on political grounds should be to have as many 
units as are compatible with economy. This point is more 
fully treated in answer 10. 

I consider it would be highly advantageous to have regiments of three 
linked battalions, for reasons given in the three following replies (to 
q,uestioiis d, 7, andS). 

No 5 I am of opinion that a system of single battalions with two 
reserves, as recommended hereafter, would be more suitable to the Native 
army. 

Yes, it would be an advantage to have regiments of two battalions. 

I consider that every Native infantry regiment should consist 
of tnvo battalions — -a service and a depdt (or sedentary), the former 
on a permanent war-footing of BOO men, the latter on a peace establish- 
ment of 600 to be increased if necessary in time of wav. 

Yes, provided that the battalions wore composed of similar classes. 
I would recommend Uiat each regiment should consist of four battalions. 


ZiieutenantpCoIonel J*. Hudsoa, 
Commanding 2Stli Punjab Native 
Infiiatry. •* 


I have always been of opinion that a satisfactory system of regi- 
mental promotion is scarcely possible in regiments in which there are 
only seven officers. "What is looked for and desired by the officers of an 
army is a reasonable flow of promotion, by which each officer may hope 
in a certain time to attain a certain position. Xt can scarcely be con- 
sidered satisfactory wben the position of wing commander may be held by a captain in one regiment, 
and by an old staffi corps lieutenant-colonel in another; and yet such is possible if the system of regi- 
mental promotion be applied to the present establishment of seven officers in a battalion. 

1 am therefore indmed to think it would be bettor to Have regiments of two or three battalions, 
the promotion to go in regiments not in battaUons. I am aware that objections to tbis have been 
urged from time to time, hut X think they have been much exaggerated. 

It would, I admit, bo objectionable to move an officer who has served continuously with Ilindu- 
stanis to a Punjab regiment, or to one composed exclusively of Sikhs or Gloorkbas, and vice versa j but 
I cannot see any objection to the transfer of on officer from one regiment to another composed of the 
same classes, and in whicli it will be found the men come from the same districts and even villages as 
those with whom he has been accustomed to serve. There would be no difficulty in arranging this. 

The wing commanders and wung officers of a regiment arc, as a rule, brought into such constant 
contact with their men, that they soon learn all about them and their interests. 

The fact of my own recent txanster from one Punjab inEantry regiment, in which I had served 
eleven years, to another of the samo class may perhaps give me a claim to some experience from which 
to speak in connection with this question, and it is this which, enables me to say the objections to such 
transfer have been exaggerated. 


Xjicnt.-Col. G. C. Roweroft, 3oth 
Native lufintty. 

Liontcnant-Coloncl P. Ann- 
Etronj;, ‘lolh (Rattray’s Sikhs) 
Native Infantry. 


Of two battalions only. 

1 see no great advantage to be derived from this. 
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Major 12. S. Bobertson, ‘itli 
Native Infantry, OflSciating 
A^ibtant Adjutant-General. 
Allahab.-id Plvx^ion. 


I am of opizuon that i*egiments should be linked together in two 
or three battalions. I am not snre which number would be most suit- 
able^ but let two be taken as a tentative measure. The advantages 
which I claim for this system are not only those connected with the 
promotion of European oiBcers^ though some advocate its introduetiou 
chiefly on these grounds^ but by the adoption of such a plan it is ob- 
vious that^ when a force is organized for service^ one battalion can be 
sent into the field made up at once to full strength by the other^ which 
acts as a feeder, supplying the battalion to which it is coupled with additional officers and men either 
for immediate service, or to fill up the gaps caused by casualties. It would of course be most desirable 
that these duties should be taken by each battalion in turn. In thcoiy, this system of linked batta- 
lions seems to me to work very easily. Eor instance, take two Pimjab regiments, which by the 
introduction of this system have been linked together. The let battalion is stationed at the fised 
head-quarters — say J uUundur — and has a certain area assigned to it 'within which its recruiting is carried 
on. The 3nd battalion is quartered at liucknow. A force is suddenly ordered on field service, and 
the Snd battalion is directed to join it. The Xst battalion instantly sends about 250 thoroughly trained 
soldiers to the 2nd battalion at Xaickuow, compleUn^ it full wav complement, and' at the same time 
calls out its reserves, the greater proportion of which are stationed within the recruiting area and 
readily obtained. The sick and weakly men are sent from the 2nd battalion to the let, which serves 
as a dcp6t. In this manner both battalions ore made up to service strength : the one fully equipped 
for a campaign, the other ready to support it. It is true that this system in all its integrity can only 
bo applied to what we call Punjab regiments, or to those regiments which arc recruited in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. To the Punjab regiments it seems particularly suited,^ composed 
as they are, or ought to be, of about an equal number of Sikhs and Punjabi jVTuhammadans, with a small 
proportion, one-eighth, of Dogras and Patbans. It is clear, then, that when a Punjab regirnent is 
quartered in the Punjab, it is within the area from which the- greater proportion of its recruits are 
drawn, the Patban element, for obvious reasons, not being taken into account. In like manner^ a 
mixed regiment, like the 4th Native Infantry, would, if stationed in Oudh, be in fho centre of its 
recruiting area. This system, however, would not be applicable to those regiments which arc recruited 
from districts widely separated from each other ; but they are few in number, amounting, exclusive 
of the Assam regiments, to about ten, and in point of fact are seldom, if ever, sent on service. 


Major B. A. Wauebope, 14th 
Sikhs. 


S2ad Pioneers. 


Captain H. D. Hutchinson, 
40th Native Infantry* 


Colonel B. Sale Hill, CornTnand* 
ing IstGoorkhas (Light Infantry). 

Major A. Oattyo,2r.dGoorkbaa. 


Gworku as. 


P, Boweroft. -Ith 


Cotuncl R. Blair, 3rd Natxva 


Each regiment to consist of four battalions. 

Certainly no present advantage. And there never could "be any, 
unless all the battalions were of the same class, to produce which would 
necessitate a complete dislocation of the whole army, which I would 
most strongly deprecate, as calculated to completely upset the niiuds of 
the Natives and produce uneasiness and discontent. Had it been 
thought of at first, and the battalions so arranged and numbered, it 
might possibly have answered, but now it would bo the reverse, and so 
far as ^e men are concerned the linking would bo merely nominal and 
confined to the army list. The Sind Horse and Central India Horse 
arc examples of linked battalions j but so far as the rank and file ate 
cerned, they might as well be single regiments. To link regiments of 
differeut classes would bo meaningless, as the men, would not be inter- 
changeable. 

No, I would have a ^stem of linked battalions. ^ "V^en a reg^ent 
is ordered on service, it should receive at once, from its iinked battalioii> 
officers and men, with their accoutrements, arms, and clothing, com- 
plete to bring it up to its full war strength ; ^ return it snouia 

make over to it all its recruits and ineilectives. There would bo five 
officers left with the battalion remaining behind, Wi?., the comm anctont, 
two wing commanders, adjutant, and quwtermaster, 
carry on the duties efficiently, which at such a time would bo chieJ y t 
entertaining and training of recruits. On the other hand, 
lion starting on active se^ice would be fuUy officered and manned, and 
proportionately efficient, 
answer 4. 

No. On tbe contraiy, I sea many drawbaots. Two ^ 

practically two separate regiments ; tequently being transEe • „ 

one battalion to the other would have much the same 
to another regiment. Officers and men would not know each <^er as 
they should; the officer would take less interest in his men, f^Joono 
would feel that his battsdion was his homo. jSryiriV wouia 

suffer. The system would be particularly disliked by the Natives, wn 
wi:,h to make the battalions of their choice their homes as long as they 
remain iu the army. 

T think it would bo advantageous to have each regiment of two 
battalions. One battalion ordered on active service could bo lucreascu 
to war strength from the oth.er battalion. 

On. the whole, T consider the advantages arc on the side of the present 
system. 
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Colonel H. Boistagon, Com'< 
mandant ^th. Sikbs. 


Xtentenanfc'Colonel 7. H. 
Jenkins, Commandant Corps o£ 
Guides. 


Xiioutenant-Oolonol J. 
lloswell. Commanding 2nd Sikh 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel^ B. B. 
Chambers, Commanding 6th. Pun« 
jab Infantry. 


aiajor B. B. P. P- Campbell, 
(Queen's Owb) Corps o£ Goides. 


Major A. G- Boss, Commanding 
Iflt Sikh Infantry. 

Colonel A. Jenkins, Command- 
ant 2nd 2t£adras Kativo Infantiy. 


Colonel W. Osborn. Officia^g 
Commandant dtb Madras Bative 
luflauiry. 

Colonel O. Hearn, Conunan^g 
15tb Madras' Bathe Infantry. 


Colonel L. 'W. Buck, Command- 
ant 20tli Madras Bative Infautrjt 

Colonel W. A. Gib, Command- 
ant 2Sth Madras BatLve Infantry. 


Licutcnant.Co!nncl F. H. Tyr* 
lel, 37tb Madras Ittfautry. 
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Regiments of tliTee battalions^ viz., 1st in the firsts or figlitingj line, 
and ready always for immediate service; 3nd, its reserve to feed 
it at once on any sudden emergency, or on acemnt of war vacancies ; 
3rd, invalided men, only to be called ont when absolutely necessary. 
Strength of 1st battalion, as answered in question No. 1 ; that of No. 3, 
half that of No. 1; of No. 3, half of No. a. 

No. 8 battalion conld always supply No. 1 np to 800 sepoys, and 
other ranks in proportion, and No. 3, No. 8 ; hut this should seldom be 
uMessaiy, if No. 8 always maintained its fc^ complement and recruited 
directly it was below its standard ; however, if any sadden and unfore- 
seen emergency absolutely necessitated No. 3 feeding No. 3, it would 
assist in hearing the first brunt of the shock of arms, would only he 
temporary, and until No. 3 could supply No. 1 with men. 

The present organization seems to work well, and I would not change 
it, imless it can be clearly shoevn that some great advantage as regards 
efScieucy or cheapness will he gained by the change. It is easy to make ' 
battalions on paper, hut I do not think it would be wise to upset the 
organization of the army on theoretical grounds, because, under any 
system, it will take years to make the new battalions as efficient as 
those we have now. 

Yea, of four battalions. 


Yes, regiments of three battalions, the men to he transferable from 
one battalion to another, so that, on the ontbi’eak of a war, one or two 
battalions of a regiment could at once be placed on a war footing. 

If this means linking existing regiments together, I cannot see any 
advantage in making such a sweeping change in the organization of the 
Native army. If carried ont, it would not get into proper working 
order until the present generation of men had passed away, if even then. 
The present regimental esprit de corps would he destroyed, and there 
would he constant jealon^ between the different battalions, who had 
each been trained nnder different commanders, and perhaps utterly differ, 
eat eiroumstances and associations. 

Throe battalions. 

There would be no advantage in having regiments of two, three, or 
four battalions ; for the hattahons would be so separated, and so long 
apart, that the officers of one battalion would be entire strangers to the men 
of the other battalicms, and would have no infiaence with them at &st. 

This has ah-eady been partly answered in No. 1 ; but should it he 
determined on to divide regiments into hottalions, I see no advantage 
to he gained by dividing them into more than two battalions. 

A regiment should consist of two battalions — bright and left hatta. 
lions. The head-quarters should he fixed for ten years : one battalion 
should he sedentary and be the reserve of the other. The complement 
of European officers to he the same as at present, except there should he 
one eommandant, one adjutant, one quartermaster, one Native adjutant, 
and one havildar-major. 'fTheu a battalion is detached, the command- 
ant of the battalion to receive ftill command allowance, and required 
staff to be appointed. The two battalions to be stationed together. For 
service or foreign service, efficient men to he selected from the regiment. 
None but strong, healthy men would be sent on service or foreign ser. 
vice: there shoffid then be few deaths on foreign service and conse- 
quently much fewer pensions to heirs. 

I consider it would he advantageous to have regiments of fonr hatta. 
lions ; men could he drafted from one to another for service. 

I cannot say that I see any advantage to he gained by having regi. 
meats of two, three, or four battalions. 

All the_ great military powers of Europe hare adopted the system of 
four battalions to the regiment : with their enormous hosts of men it 
IS absolutely necessary to have the administrative unit, viz., the ren'i. 
meat, as large as possible to reduce friction; and the same reason applTcs 
m a lesser degree to our smaller army. The system has also tactical 
advant:^c3. 

■When battalions of one regimfent are brigaded together in the field 
they work well together, owing to the influence of e^rU de corps and 
comradeship, and the officers all know each other, which is a creat 
advantage. ° ’ 

. with three or four battalions contains its depdt in 

it^lf : one of its battalions can always he made into a depdt for the 
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Xisutcnant-Coloncl V. A. Cap- Yes, I consider that a two-battalion regiment would certainly b§ an 
nesji 39Ui AtaOias jradTo Infaa- improvement on the present system; one wovild act as a feeder to 

the other when on service. 


I would have regiments of two battalions, all ranks being inter- 
changeable, enlisted for the regbaeni, and liable to transfer from one to the 
other on occasion of war, or in any case as required. Battalions ordered 
to the front on the outbreak of war would be at once raised to fuU strength 
of 800 privates from the other battalion of the regiment which would 
receive, and replace, men of all ranks — medical unfits, recruits, &o. — ^that could not accompany their own 
battalion. Battalions proceeding to Burma or to distant stations could be filled up in the s.'ime way, taking 
with it only effective men. Madras regiments in Bmrma and at the many stations north of the Kstna are 
far removed from their n atural recruiting ground ; were they divided into two battalions, and moves pro- 
perly regulated, the battalion in the south would recruit for the other, as also in case of war. The 
raising tte strength of regiments to a war footing need cause no increase of Native infantry officers; 
com panies of 150 men are none too large for service and would speedily be reduced to less than 100. 
When my regiment came to Calcutta in November last year, having shortly before discharged to 
pension a large number of men, it could only bring 4.93 privates, allowing for dep6b, &e. Since then 
the effMtive strength ivith the colors has been reduced to 407 privates; had we had a second batta- 
lion this would not have occurred. In the same way, when the 35th Madras Native Infantry went to 
Malta, the 31st, 30th, and 30th Madras Native Infantry to the North-Western Frontier, they had to be 
filled up by volunteers from many regiments : much time, trouble, and inconvenience would have 
been saved had there been second battalions. Natives, Madras' Natives at least — and throughout I 
speak only of Madras, not knowing anything of the Bengal soldier — are very conservative in some 
things. Nothing, I believe, has done the Madras army so much harm and been so .detrimental to 
recruiting and esprit de corps — strongly felt by the Madras sepoy — as the constant change of oiliccrs. 
The best men will not volunteer; but if they had a connection ivith another and its officers, they 

would most readily be transferred. To instance this feeling, when the 35th Madras Native Infantry 
were ordered to Malta, over 100 volunteers were asked fop :^m my regiment which had previously 
volunteered for service in Burope ; within on hour and a half of the receipt of demand a reply was 
sent that 70 odd men would go. On that occasion the men of the wing I then commanded said ; 
“ "We all want to go, but not as volunteers. Tell us to start now ns a regiment and we will go straight 
to the railway station; but why should we 14th go and earn a good name for the 35th ? If you will 
promise we shall wear our own facings, our own cap number even, wo are ready to go." And those tliat 
did volunteer for 35th made a request that one of the JEuropeau officers (two Native officers had volun- 
teered) might go with them, in order, they said, to look after them, as volunteers were always looked 

down on by officers of other regiments — " Oh ! he is not one of ours, but a volunteer from 

There is foundation for this feeling amongst the men. 


Major E. Fannce, Commanding 
l-lth Miuiras Native Infantry. 


Brigadior-Goucrai H, P. Brooke, A measure sucli as tliat indicated in tlie above questions seems the 

Adjutont-Gcnemi, Bombay Army. only possible method o£ dispensing with the staff corps system of 

promotiouj and carrying on promotion regimentalJy, Except u’itli 
this object in view, I see no advantage in the suggested arrangement ; 
and inasmuch as it would have the effect of transferring officers from 
one regiment to another, there would he some force in the objections which would bo urged against 
its adoption on this score. I do not however consider this objection at all insuperable, as such trans- 
fers would only happen at considerable intervals, :iud seldom affect more than one officer on each 
occasion. Regiments thus linked together should he composed of similar elements, in. order that an 
officer transferred on promotion from one battalion to another would have nothing to learn as to the 
habits and customs of the men with whom he had to deal. Although it would bo jx)ssible to amalga- 
mate the Lists of Rritish officers of four regiments for the purposes of promotion (transfers only 
being made on the occurrence of substantive steps), I would not recommend any intimate connection 
between the jN^ative ranks of the regiments, believing that the more each regiment of the N^alivc 
army is kept distinct and separate from the others, the better for the safety and loyalty of the whole. 


Brigadtcr^Goncra! A. B. Little, 
Commanilaiit 25th Bombay Kativo 
Infantry. 


. answering these two questions, (5 and C), as I do, together, it is, 
j it for granted, to be understood that the staff corps is a thing^ of 


Colonel S. Etl^nlcs. Comtnnnd- 
ins' 2ud (Prince o£ WaIoV Own) 
Grccodler Ilcshuvnt, Bombay Na- 
tive rnf-mlry. 


Colonel W, 
Busuboy 


Bonsenoan, dth 


Ini 

I take I ^ 

the past, and that a new system is sought for to regulate tho^ promobon 
of officers, otherwise I do not sec any object to be gained in creating 
regiments of two, three, or four battalions. ^ v • t •!. i 1 1 

In creating regiments by more than one battalion, I tuink it siiouid 
drst of all be decided what number of officers should be ^vith 
lion, then, according to that number would I link battalions. Thus, ir 
a battalion bas seven officers, then I w’ould link four battalions to form 
a regiment, having a total of 28 officers. . 

If a battalion was to have 1 1* officers, then link two battalions, mak- 
ing a total of officers in that regiment of 28. Officers thus of the two 
or more battalions might then be borne on one list for promotion. 

Yes, of three battalions; but I consider brigades of infantry of 
three regiments far more preferable. By this arrangement the identity 
would bo preserved,— a matter of great consideration with 
the Katives^ who are very proud of the achievements of their corps. 

-The regiments of a brigade to have all their clothing and equipments 
exactly similar. 

I do not consider that it would be an advantage to have two, three. 
Or four battalions in a regiment. ' 



Colonel 3. "W. Hanson, Com* 

xnanding Otii Bombay Hatiye 
Infontr/. 


Colond H. H. James, lOfch Bom- 
bay Native (Light) Zofoatry. 


Colonel B. 2klallab;r* Command- 
ant l^h Bombay Native Infantry* 


Colonel Cfcagb, Commanding 
19th Bombay NaUve Infantry. 


Colonel A. Camegy, 21st Bom- 
bay Native Infonfciy. 


Colonel S, Pairbtothor, Com- 
manding SSnd Bombay Native 
Xafantry. 


LicQtenant*C(dmicl O. V. Tanner 
Commanding 29th Bombay Nativo 
Infantry. 
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1 consider that a regiment might with advantage he formed of two 
battalions^ one only of which would he sent on service at one time, the 
other suppljring men required to make it up to its war establishment, 
and also taking charge of its depot and families. 

These linked battalions should frequently be brigaded together; 
and when not in the same brigade, should be located in neighbouring 
stations, the object being to strengthen the connection between them 
as much as possible. 

1 am doubtful if the breaking np of regiments into battalions will 
he advantageous. For efficiency generally I consider separate regiments 
(if strong enough) best but, as regards economy, the battalion arrange- 
ment would perhaps enable a smaller force to be kept np during peace, 
which being one of the main objects to he kept in view, a system of 
two battalions to a regiment would be preferable to three or four. 

If re^ments were localized, I can understand that there might he an 
advantage in having two battalions; hut as I am opposed to localiza- 
tion, I see no advautiigc whatever. If promotion, too, is to go regi- 
mentally, it might be well to have regiments of two battalions, as the 
promotion would probably be more equalized thronghont the army if 
going amongst groups of 22 officers than groups of 11. 

Yes, a regiment should he composed of two battalions. On one 
being sent on service, the other would furnish the additional men and 
officers required : vide replies hfos. 2 and 4. 

In continuation of my reply to question No. 4, I consider that a 
two-battalion r^mont w'ould be most efficient should a sadden emer- 
gency arise, as I shall now endeavour to prove. The two linked batta- 
lions should not, if x>ossible, be sent on service at the same time ; bat 
in order at once to bring the fighting battalion up to the proposed 
war establishment of SOO men, 4 grand division of two companies from 
the remaining battalion (which would become the dep6t battalion) with 
its offlcei's complete would join it, and thus the difficulty which at pre- 
sent presents itself of colleotin^ volunteers from every regiment in the 
service on any emergency taking place would he obviated. It would 
become the duty of the dep6t battalion to arrange for filling up vacan- 
cies in the fighting battalion as required, and also to take over charge 
of its families dming its absenoe. 

I consider it would bo of the greatest advantage to have regiments 
of two battalions, so that, when one battalion was ordered on service, 
it could be filled up to its wnr establishment at once from tbe other 
battalion, not only with efficient non-commissioned officers and men, 
but also with European and Nativo officers if required, sick and weakly 
men being transferred from the first named to the second, thus most 
efEectivcly completing one battalion, and the other to ho turned into.a 
drill dep6t for the time being. 

Yes, a double-battalion regiment, "or two and a depot battalion, 
which latter would have less officers. 


6. Should the officers he home on one regimental list for promotion ? 


Col. Boran, 27t1iF. 

N-I. 

Colonel H. S. Obbard* Com- 
xnandant tUsb Bengal Nativo In- 
fantry. 


Colonel E. Bandndgc, Com* 
manding dOtlx Nativo Infantry. 

Colonel* G. "W. Fraser, Com- 
mandant SOtli Native In£.inby. 


Lion ten ant-Col on el IT. IVorsley, 
Commanding 7th Bengal Nativo 
Infantry. 


Tes. 

I think having all the officers o£ a regiment o£ two, three, or fotir 
Battalions interchangeable, and borne on. a general list' for promotion, 
would be decidedly objectionable. I consider personal iniluence tho 
chief element o£ success ^vith. NTative troops ; and changing British 
officers, except under some circumstances, actually injurious. The less 
British officers of Native battalions are changed the better. 

As long as the present system of stalf corps promotion obtains, no ; 
for officers who may como into the service hereafter, yes. 

Yes, if regiments are composed of two or more battalions, I consi- 
der all officers should be borne on one regimental list fox* promotion. In 
this case, however, ihei'e would he no necessity for a secoud'in-command 
to each battalion. 

Yes, promotion running througbout the regiment, as in donble- 
battaliou regiments of the line, the places of seconded and absent 
officers being filled by probationers as now* 

10‘1 
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The officers would he home on one list for promotion throughout the 
three battalions. This would disti-ibute the promotion more evenly than 
at present ; a deserving officer unluckily placed in his own battalion 
could then he transfeiTcd favorably to a sister battalion, without what ‘ 
might otherwise be i-egarded as a hardship on others. 

Except on an emergency, I would change the officers as little as 
possible, for it is very desirable that they should know their men 
thoroughly. 

In the service battalion the promotion (excepting to posts of com- 
mandant and second-in-command which should be open to the commander 
and sccoud-in-cammand of the dep6t battalion) should go by battalion 
seniority. Tlaug officer to quartermaster, the latter to adjutant and so 
up j any officer unfit for promotion being unhesitatingly sent back to 
the depdt battalion, from which none who have not been thoroughly 
trained with it and shown zeal, activity, intelligence, and general fitness in every respect (including 
knowledge of their men and their language and customs, &c., and of field and office duties) or who 
have not proved good riders, should be transferred, as the service battalion should be the ambition 
and reward of all ranks. And in it none but the best officers and men should find, or retain, a 
place. 

In the depdt battalion army seniority should govern all promotions except to posts of commander, 
and second-in-command which should go by merit only (as should all transfers to the service battalion), 
officers where necessary being appointed from the service battalion, or some other of the class, to theso 
two berths. 

Every officer, on appointment to the Hative army should he called on to elect (as far as the 
exigencies of the sorvieo permit) the race (Hindnstanis, Goorkha, Punjabi, &o.) with which he wishes 
to serve, and ■with that race he should be required to remain throughout his r%imeutal service, 
exohauges or transfers from one regiment to another, of the same class or race,- being made or. permit- 
ted as deemed advisable. Thus, in. case of severe strain on any one regiment, its vacancies could at 
once he filled by officers accustomed to serve -with men of the race composing it, and not, as now, by 
officers often utterly ignorant of the language, customs, and prejudices of their men. 

Iiioutcnant-Colonel P. B. Nor- Yes, provided that the battalions composing the regiments wore of 
man. Cimmandin;; 2-lth Punjab similar classes. I would not recommend that an officer who had served 
native luroDtry, a number of years with Hindustanis should bo transferred to a batta- 

lion of Punjabis ox vice verali. By the arrangement I propose, this would 
be obviated. 


Identenant-Colonel P. Harris, 
Commanding lltb Hativa lu- 
fiintry. 


Iiieutcnant-Colonel B. J*. 
Walker, 17th Ifalive lafautiy. 


Bicntcnant-Coionel B. 6. 
Bogers. Commanding 20th Pun- 
jab ifatire Infantry. 


liioutenant-Colonel J. Hudson, 
Commanifing 28th Punjab 
native Infantry. 


liicutcnant-Coloncl Gr. C. Bow- 
croft, 33th natiro Infantry. 


Iiicntcnant-Colonol P, ^f. Arm- 
strong, Commanding doth (Bat- 
tray’s Sikhs) Native Infantiy. 


Yes^ for the reasons given in answer 5. 1 think it would bo better 

to have regiments of two or three battalions, and promotion to go 
regimentally. 

If the staff corps is continued on its present footing, I would have 
army promotion as at present. Mcfjimeiiial promotion to go by tho 
regimental list, saving under exceptional circumstances, such as largo 
casualties in action, notorious incapacity, &o. 

If the battalions were of one class, the officer certainly would have 
tbo advantage of knowing the habits and customs of the men, but 
othermse an officer on transfer to another battalioii would he ns much a 
stranger to the men as if he came from any other regiment. It would 
also lead to constant changes of battalion officers — a thing not to bo 
desired. 


As long ns the staff corps exists, and the proportion of field officers 
is so large, I do not consider it practicable to have officers borne on ono 
regimental list for promotion ; the incq^ualities of promotion would bo 
too great, and would inevitably, in my opinion, give riso to disconlent. 
It is a point to be considered whether this system luigUt not be J^“do 
applicable to those officci*s who entered the scrvico after 1858 ; and if 
the staff corps was aboHslicd from that date, many diflieulties in the 
way of rc>orgunization would be smoothed away, and much unnecessary 
expense saved. 

Yes, and so equalize promotion in tho army- 

^ I don'’t see what would bo gained by this, and there would be much 

-a iouct.rs. loss. At present an officer's interest and esprit tie corjm are confined to 

his own battalion ; in the proj)osed system it would bo spread over 
three or four. U’here wouUl bo a fostering of a desire to change battalions 
according as they had iiopular commanding officers and popular sUitious. 
Esprit do would suffer, and there would he a good deal of d^lttalioii 
cltqticism. 

I cerLainly think the system would disturb men’s minds, and I don’t see that there is any advant- 
age ill a man bciug promoted into a battalion in which ho had once served. jN^ativo regiments change 
that an ofiiccr might as well Join a new regiment, and in tho case of an unpopular 
olueer (and 2Catives have their dislikes) lu» liad much botLer join a new regiment than a battalion 
blttuUoa Yrausfers would in my opinion, be just as euhily cHeetcd under the singlo 


Major R. S. Robertson, dlli 
ITative Infantiy, OlBciatiiig As- 
biNtant A<Ijut.mt'GcQoral, Allah- 
abad Division. 


Major R.A. Wauchon^. l.lth Siitr1>a 
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I£, liowever, Govermuent contemplate the breakings up of the staff . corps, then this linking of 
regiments is the only way to obtain a suiBcxently strong^ cadre for purposes of promotion. But I trust 
this is not contemplated." The staff coips has very many advantages which will become more aiid 
more apparent as time passes on and the normal • and originally intended condition of the corps is 
attained. 

Captain H. D. Hutchinson, No ; on separate lists. Those borrowed by tbe linked battalion in 

40ili Native Infantry. time of war would retuim to their own battalions in time of peace. 


Col. B. Sole Hill, Commanding Vide answer^. 

1st Goorkhas C^ght Infantry). 

irajorA.Batf!ye,2iidGoorkha3. I would altogether condemn the two-battalion system. 

Each r^ment, as it is, should be kept separate, and its^ members 
permitted to preserve its history, services and associations intact, for 
these are great incentives to eajprit de corjis and should not be hastily 
wiped away. Every measure which tends to lessen esprit de corps sows 
the seeds, however few, of misbehaviour in the hour of trial. However 
many officers there may be in a battalion, there is no reason why the staff corps system of promotion 
should not be made to answer, if the pension and leave rules agreed more than they do. For instance, 
if an officer took all the furlough he is entitled to, he has to serve longer for his pension. If to 
furlough he adds occasional general leave, service for pension is prolonged still more. This prevents 
his retiring as soon as he otherwise could. 

I allude to the furlough rules of 1868, as those of 1875 were not made applicable to officers . 
then in the service, who had to re-commence service towards furlough from date of accepting them. 

If all leave was allowed to count as service towards pension, one deterrent, at all events to re^e- 
mentj would be removed. But this alone would not be sufficient to always to prevent the possibilily 
of there being a greater number of field officers in a battalion than there was suitable work for. 
Therefore, tbe pension, rules must be so altered as to allow of more retirements between ^0 and 28 
years' service. No one will now recommend that promotion should be slower than in the staff corps. 

If -therefore officers of two battalions were home on one list for promotion, and the result was slowp 
promotion, means would have to be adopted to induce retirement. This can be done just as easily in 
the staff corps, and officers still kept in their own battalions. 


Alajor F. F. Boweroft, 4tli ' 
Gooclmafl. 

Colonel H. Boisragon, Com- 
mondont 4th Sikha. 


lAoat.*Co1. J, J. BoswoU, Com- 
mandiag 2ud Silch Infantry. 

Lieat..CoI. B. B. ChamberB, 
CommantUng 6tb P. I. - 

^ajor B, B. P. P. Canwbell, 
(Queen's Own) Corps of Guides. 

Major A. G. Boss, Conuaand- 
ing Ist Sikh ^fautry. 

Colonel A. Jcnldns, Command- 
ant 2iid Madras N. I. 

Colonel W. Osborn, Officiating 
Commandaut 0th Madras Native 
Infantry. 

Colonel G. Hearn, Command- 
ing 15th Madras N. I. 

Colonel B. ‘W’. Buck, Com- 
. marnlank 20th ModrOsN. I. 

Colonel T7. A. Gib, Command- 
ant 25th Madras NafciirO 
lufautry. 


Bientenant-Colonel P. It. 
TyircU, 37xh Madras Native 
Inffiutry. 

IiiQtttonant-Coloncl P. A. Cat^ 
aegy, dOth Madras Native 
Infantry. 


TeSj certainly. 

CPhree captains and S subalterns should amply suffice for No. i 
battalion, or reserve oi No. 1, and the two battalions together would 
give a total of 1 6 European officers, i.e., one British officer ^er company 
to No. 1 on service, leaving thus one captain, and one lieutenant with its 
reserve. No. 8 battalion, for recruiting purposes, &o. No. 3, or its 
invalid battalion, would require no British officers, if the ^stem sug- 
gested herein could he carried out- The officers to be home on one 
regimental list for promotion. 

Yes, as in the rifles. 

Yes, one regimental list for promotion of officers. 

Vide answer 5. 

The officers to be borne on one regimental list for promotion. 

The officers should be home on the lists of .battalions for promotion 

The officers should be borne on one regimental list for promotion in 
the regiment. 

Yes. 

And tho officers should be borne on one regimental list for promo- 
tion. 

■Whether in one, two, three, or four battalions, I think the promotion 
of the British officers should go in each battalion, provided they are 
fit for it, and if not, their services should he dispensed with. There is 
nothing worse for Native troops, I think, than a constant change of 
their officers. 

Yes ; I think it would tend to equalize the rate of promotion through- 
out tho army, and to promote esprit de corps, and consequently 
efficiency. 

••Yes j the more young officers there are to select from for tbe regi- 
mental staff appointments, and more especially that of adjutant, tho 
better for tho regiment. At present thevo is practically no such thing 
ns selection ; besides in time of war one battalion could supply the other 
one with. European officers. 
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Major S. Fannco, Command** 
inv Litii Madias Native Xn* 
£iQtry. 

Brigadter-Gencral H. F. Broolie, ' 
Adjutant-Gcncfol^ Bombay Army. 

Biigadier-Genernl A. B. Xiittle, 
Commandant Soth Bombay Na« 
tiro (XiJjfbt) Infantry. 

Colonel S. lEdwardcs, Command- 
ing 2Dd (Prince of Wales' Omi) 
Grenadier Bogimont, Bombay 
Native Infantry. 


Colonel 6. W. Hanson, Com- 
manding Stb Bombay Native 
Infantry- 

Colonel H. H. James, lOtb 
Bombay Native (Iiigbt; Iimmtry. 


Colonel B. Mallaby, Command- 
ant, 13th Bombay Native Infantiy. 


Colonel Creogb, Commanding 
I9th Bombay Native Infantry* 

Colonel A. Carnegy, 21st Bom- 
bay Native Infiintry. 


Colonel J. Fairbroiber, Com- 
manding 22nd Bombay Nativo 
Infantry. 


Lioutonant-Coloncl O. V. 
Tanner, Commanding 29th Bom* 
bay Native Infantry. 
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TeSj if only for reasons given aLove this is essential, and the in- 
equalities of promotion to regimental positions would be much fewer 
with the larger number of oiiiccrs. 

Tide answer 5. 

Vide answer 5. 


YeSj as follows • 

1st breads, say, grenadiers. 

0nd ,, „ rifles. 

3rd ,, _ „ pioneers, &c. 

1 colonel commandant with colonel's allowanco. 

3 lionienant-colonels. 

3 majors. 

0 captains. 

15 lieutenants. 

9 sub-lieutenants. 

The Europe^ officers to he on one list for promotion,, and exchanged 
from one battalion to the other when required. 

If the battalion system is adopted, the promotion of officers would 
have to be on one list in each regiment, but I do not consider constant 
change of officers from battalion to battalion advantageous to a eoips ; 
on the contrary to be avoided ns much .as possiblo in n Native regiment 
where officers and men should learn to luow one another,, as they only 
can by keeping together. 

If the system of promotion by time is abandoned, there scorns to bo 
only two other modes by which promotion may bo regulated, Istly, on 
a general list, and Sndly on a regimental list. The objection to the 
first is that it would necessitate constant changes in officers in regiments,— 
an evil it is impossible to overrate ; the second seems the only alternative, 
and the disadvantage attached to it in a one-battalion regiment of 11 
officers I have referred to in answer 5. 

Certaiply ; they would belong to one regiment, and could bo trans- 
ferred, when necessary, from one battalion to tbo other. 

Yes ! exchanges being allowed from one battalion to the other, or 
into the stall corps, on the same conditions as, arc in force in the homo 
service. 

Yes ; all the officers to be borne on one regimental list lor promotion, 
and whatever honors and distinctions were won by ono battalion to bo 
also bestowed on the other, and this would be an inducement to com- 
manding officers to' send their best men on Cold sevvico. In fact, 1 
would blend the two battalions into one regiment as much as the right 
and left half battalions are now, with the exception that tho comiuaud- 
ing officer of one battalion could not interfere with tho commanding 
officer of tho other. 

Yes; decidedly. 


7. Do you consider tliat there should he a fixed head-quarters for the regiment 
at which each hattaliou should he stationed in turn ? 


Colonel J. Boian, CominanJio^f 
27tb Punjab Native faulty. 


Ctiloucl TI. S. ObLortl, Commanil- 
out 'UaI Ucu'^ Native lufautry. 


C«>Ioncl C. Cctnsuaiul- 

inj 'lOtb Natbu 


Col‘ tel O. W. Kraaor, Cotasiasd- 
oat N.4lito 


Yes, I consUcr sucli an arrangeiaeiit xronM facilitate rccrmtjng'y a^ 
give each regiment a certain amount of local prestige and csjirii da 
cor^s. 

I do not. I think it would bo a very dangerous system to introduoo. 

But I think it would bo a great advantage for each battiilion to have 

fixed head-quarters, that is, if each battalion wero a distinct regiment, 
as at t)r<,sent. 

I consider that there should bo a fixed recruiting depOt for c.icli 
regiment, and that it would be advantageous for corps to bo occasionally 
quartered in tho districts from which it is recruited. 

In the case of three or more battalions to each regiment, tbis might 
bo advirablo ; olbcrwiso I do not see bow it could be managed, as it 
would make regiments virtually local. But a depot station for each 
regiment uiigtit bo advantagcuus, where all recruits could ho sent on 
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lA&utonaut-Colottcl H. \7oisl6y, 
Commanduig 7th Bengal Ifative 
Iii£iuitry. 


Xiicuienaut Colonel P. HarriSj 
Commanding 11th Ifativo Infantry. 


Liontonant'Calouel Ii. H. 
liams^ 14th Siklia. 

X«tcnte&ant*C(douel It, J. WaUiimv 
17th Natire Infbntry. 


TiicntetuiiUt'ColonolB'. C-. Rogers, 
Coinmaaiding 20th Punjab STatire 
ibofantiy* 


Iilantenant-Colonol P. B. Normaai 
C o Tr | mn ,Tnling 24th Punjab Katiro 
Infantry. 


Lleutenant'Colonol J. Hudsm, 
o ^TpirmTuiiTijy 2Sth Punjab Nati\o 
Bifantcy. 


IieutcnaTit»Coloncl G. C. Rour- 
croft, 3Sth Kativo Infantry. 


Llcutenont'Coloncl P. M. Arm« 
strong, Commandii^ 45th (Bat* 
tray’s SiUis) XaUve Infantry. 


llhjor R S. BohertBon, 4tli 
Bativc In&ntry, Officiating Assist* 
ant Adjutant*Gcneral, .^lababad 
Bivisiou. 


Manot B. A. ’STauehono, 14th 
Sikhs. 


hfajor A. C. W. Crookshanlr, 
32nd Pioneers. 
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enlistment and be drilled, and where, in time oE war, families of the 
men and heavy baggage of the battalion on service conld be sent. An 
extra company to each battalion as a dep6t company would have its 
advantages for this pnrpose. 

The recruiting bead-qviartcrs of the regiment should be fixed, audits 
depdt battalion permanently located there. The service battalions shonld 
not be localized, thongh, if convenient, they might with advantage at 
times be qnartered within their recruiting areas. It would be highly 
ineonvenient for admimstratire purposes to be constantly changing the 
battalion at the recruiting head-quarters of the regiment. 

There shoidd he a fixed head-quarter or dep8t station for each 
regiment. This should of course he in the districts from which the 
regiment draws its recruits, and at it one of the linked battalions should 
always he stationed. It would he the special duty of this battalion to 
supply the other two with recruits, and bciug located in their recruiting 
fields, the very best men would be procurable. I am of opinion that a 
selected Eiu'opean officer of the dep6t battalion should be entrusted 
with recruiting. The present system of employing non-commissioned 
officers and men on this dniy is very unsatisfactory, and docs not result, 
for obvious reasons, in the best men being enlisted. In time of war 
the depdt battalion would also he able to furnish its sister battalion with 
officers and men, so that their full war establishment of trmnei soldiers 
would be obtained at once, and permanently maintained. 

I should recommend that the regiment be localized in or near the 
district from which it is recruited. 

Yes, a fixed head-qnarters would he necessary to make the above 
arrangement of any use. 

The depdt battalion should have fixed head-quarters permanently 
located in or at a convenient distance from their recruiting ground. To 
this the service battalion shonld never he sent except in nrdmary course, 
and then only to serve with, not in relief of, its depdt battalion. An 
occasional temporary meeting of the two battalions would tend to beep 
alive eapit Se tsorps, and the service battalion men being slightly higher 
paid as they should be, the knowledge thereof would prove an incentive 
to the depdt men to strive for transfer. 

Eor all class regiments, such as Goorkhas and Muzbis, it is a good 
plan, but I think it unadvisahle for Punjab regiments. I consider it 
impolitic to localize corps too much, 

I am inclined to think it would he better to have a fixed head- 
quarters for each regiment if composed of two or three battalions, and 
that each battalion should he stationed there in turn. At this station 
might he kept tho hulk of the regimental records, the arms, accoutre- 
ments, and clothing of the men of the reserve. 

No, unless it were intended to create territorial regiments, re- 
cruited from certain districts osiy. I would recommend that, as far as 
praotieablc, both battalions of a regiment should be in the same com- 
mand. For instance, one at Jleevut, the other at Agra, one at Allah- 
abad, the other at Cawnpore or Benares. This of com'se on the supposi- 
tion thqt there is no fix^ head-quarters. 

Yes, if the system of regiments o£ two or more battalions is to he 
carried out, and if these regiments are formed of hattaUons of tho same 
class. 

I consider that it would he most desirahle to have one. By fixing 
the head-quarters within the area in which recruiting is to be carried 
on, it would greatly facilitate enlistment, and enable commanding officers 
to obtain a superior class of recruits. It is also necessary for the train- 
ing of the reserv'cs, the greater number of whom ought to reside within 
this area. 

I think that there should he a fixed head-quarters for the regiment 
near the recruiting district, and in some of them I would have each 
battalion of the regiment stationed in turn, hut I would avoid havino- 
too mauy h.attalions of one class in their oum country ; and in such 
places I would have a depdt consisting of two European officers and 
some intelligent non-commissioned officers and sepoys from each batta- 
lion to drill the reserves and enlist recruits. 

This question presupposes a foregone conclusion. I think every ' 
regiment should have a fixed head-quarters station, and be stationed 
there occasionally, the depdt company being stationed there in war time. 

If eventually battalions are liukcd, one should he a cadre depdt battalion 
and he permanently at the head-quarter station. 


105 
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Captain H. 1>. Hntchinsonj 40tii 
Katirc Infantry. 

Colonel R. Sale Hill. Command* 
in^ 1st Goorklus (Li^bt Infantry). 


* Major A. Battje. Snd Goorbhas. 


Major F. F. Itorreroft. 4tb 
Qoorkhas. 

Colonel B. Blair. 3rd Hatiro 
Infantry. 

Colonel H. Boisragon. Command, 
ant 4tb Sikbs. 


Lientcnant-Colonel J. J. Boswell, 
Commanding Strd Slkb Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. B. Cham- 
bors. Commanding Gtb Punjab 
Infantry. 


Major It. B. P. F. Campbell. 
(Qneen's Own) Corps of Guides. 


Major A, G- Boss. Commanding 
1st Sikli Infantry. 


Colonel A. Jenkins. Command, 
ant 2nd Madras Kativo liifautry. 


Colonel W. Osbom. OfGciating 
Commaiidant Otb Madras Xativo 
Infantry, 

Colonel G. Ucam. Commanding 
loin Madras XaGvo Infantry, 


Colonel To W, Buck, Command* 
onl 20tb Madras Xativo Infantry. 

A. Gib, Commandant 
-o.n Madras Jiatiro Infantry. 


■ No. 

Yes J Goorkha regiments are localized, and -mtli tlio constant moves 
tkey experience no evil results arise j moreover, it is a boon to their 
families and cliildren. 

If regiments are formed into two battalions, a fixed head-quarter 
station would be advisable ; but if it is a mixed regiment or a class- 
company regiment, this would not be equally beneficial to all the differ- 
ent classes of which it is composed, and would result in the gradual 
extinction of the class whose homes are furthest removed from it, as 
they would naturally he drawn to those battalions stationed in their own 
district. 

I would suggest instead of two battalions of the so-called one 
regiment changing stations as above, that two regiments constituted 
alike should change stations in the same way. Oflicers and men might 
then he permitted to exchange regiments to a limited extent. If this 
system was found to act well, further change in the same direction could 
easily be carried out which might perhaps end in the two regiments 
being eventually made into two battalions of the same regiment if then 
considered desirable ; hut no violent changes should he carried out at once. 
It is more easy to lead up to them by degrees, feeling the way, halting 
or marking time where difSculties present themselves nntU they, are 
removed. The dangerous tendency to rush from one extreme to another 
should he avoided. The system of reserves might be similarly extended 
hereafter, commencement being made with 200 men per regiment : vide 
answer 16. 

No, except in the case of Goorkha regiments. 

I think regiments recruited in the liower Provinces should be 
stationed within them, except for special reasons, such as field service. 

No fixed head-quarters for No. 1 battalion, the first, or fighting, line 
which should be amenable to the usual course of relief ) No.- 2 should 
have a fixed station ; No. 3 would require none. 

Yes, at which depdts of bathalions proceeding on service should be 
located. 

Yos, each battalion taking head-quarters station in turn .and cariy- 
ing out recruiting generally for the regiment to the extent asked for by 
the other battalions. 

The advantages of this arrangement would tell favorably in time of 
war. _ In the late campaign many regiments were a long way from their 
recruiting grounds, and had increased difficulties- to contend with. 

Judging from my oavn regiment, the Corps of Guides, who have 
had fixed liead-quarters at IMurdiin since 1851, I do not think that the 
families of the men of the difterent battalions would settle at regiment- 
al head-quarters. A small proportion of tho men might bring their 
families as long as their particular battalion was there j hut directly that 
battalion was relieved, they would send their families to their ovfn 
homes. 

There ought to be a fixed head-quarters for the regiment, and each 
battalion should bo stationed there in turn. 

I do not think that there should he a fixed head-quarter station for 
a regiment, as detached battalions would in tho ordinary course of reliefs 
bo so long from head-quarters, that hut little, if _ any, advantage would 
bo derived by a battalion at such distant periods going to tho head- 
quarter etation. 

I do not consider this necessary. 

Yes, hut only for ten years. 'Wlierovor possible, I would keep 
both hattaiions together. Most probably during tho ten years one 
battalion will he away on service or foreign service, having left their 
families in their lines with the other battalion j 'they would return to 
them when the tour of service was over. 

I do not consider it would he an advantage to Iiavc a fixed head- 
quarters. 

I can see no use In this. Some head-quarters would be at favorite 
placc-s, and thus have an advantage over other.s. In a regiment of four 
battalions, one of the hattaiions would got there once in 15 years or so. 
Tiicrc would he no use in that; besides it would add to the difficulties 
of the reliefs of battalions. 
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' Lieutenoat'Colond 7. H. Tyrrell, 
37th >Tmir fta Kativo Ijifantry, 


IfieufcemnirCoIonel F. A. Camegyj 
39fch Madras Ka^vc riifantry. , 


Major E. Faimcc, CommaiuUc^ 
l‘ltk ]^dxs$ Katlva Ihfaatrf. 


Brigadier'Ctenenl H. F. Broolcej 
Adjutant-Oeaeral, Bombay Army. 


Brigadlet'Goneral A. B. Little, 
Commandant 25th Bombay jE^ative. 
(Light) luiaatxy. 


Colonel S. £d\7ardea, 2nd (Prince 
of Wales* Own) Grenadier 
saents Bombay ITative Infantry. 


Col. W. Bannerman, 4th Bombay 
Rifles, 

Colonel O. W. Hanson, Com* 
nmnding 9th Bombay Hativo In* 
foatiy. 

Coloool H. H. James, XOth Bom* 
bay Native (L^hb) Ii^ntry. 


Colonel Ri Mallaby, Commandant 
13th Bombay Native Infantry. 


Colonel Crcagh, Commanding 
l9tU Bombay Native Infantry. 


Colonel A. Camegy. 21st Bombay 
Native Infantry. 
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I tlunfc it would be aa advantage to have a. regiment localized in a 
particular district^ where it migUt "bo kept all together at one large 
station or the different battalions at several smaller stations^ one of 
which might be hxed as the regimental head-qnarter station. 

Yes; hut mjr idea is that the majotii^ of the men at the head- 
quarters should be men of 15 years’ service and over, capable of perform- 
ing garrison duties, bnt not those of a campaign, or ham work. Hecruits 
should be enlisted and drilled there, and then passed on to the service 
battalion. 

No, decidedly not. I see no advanta^s in it, and it is a serious 
disadvantage in India to give a regiment what it has not now with us 
as a body — a permanent connection with the civil population of any one 
particalar place, especially of the place in which it is quartered. Of 
late years this has been too much lost sight of, and regiments have been 
kept too long in one garrison — 

Three cavalry regiments have been over six years. 

The other cavalry regiments ten and a half years. 

Two Native infantry regiments over eight years each. 

1 do not think an arrangement of nature desirable. If it were 
possible, which I doubt for many reasons, chief among them the initial 
expense and the difficulty of obtaining sotisfaotovy sites for such head- 
quarters stations, it would probably be convenient, or even desirable to 
give each regiment a permanent local head-quarters, to which it would 
return from time to time, and where the women and children should 
always remain. The difficulties in connection with such a scheme are, 
however, so numerous as to make it almost impracticable, as was, I 
believe, proved when an attempt nns made some time ago to localize the 
head-qxiarters of the SSrd and 33nd Bengal Native Infantry (Pioneers) 
in the Punjab. The peculiar features of the recruiting of the Bombay 
army, which are mote fully referred to in the replies to queries 9 and 
10, enhance the difficulties in the way of applying such a system of 
localization to this part of India. 

No, I do not consider that there should be a fixed head-quarters for 
any regiment or battalion ; it would not be fair on some, for one regi- 
ment might, under such eireumstanees, always serve at a good station, 
while others might always have to serve at a more unpleasant or un- 
healthy one. 

No, I do not, because it would debar some battalions from obtaining 
the benefit of a good climate, and restrict others to periodical visits to 
an unhealthy locality. 

I consider there should be no fixed head-quarters. 

This, I think, is not advisable, as it would have a tendency to local- 
ize a regiment. 

The reserve or 2nd battalion would bo better at a fixed head- 
quarters. 

No, if this were so, tegular regiments would soon fall to the footing 
of the old local regiments, and it would inevitably produce in the minds 
of the men an impression of localization, or being tied to a certain spot 
which in time would be swarming with the relatives of men, feeding 
upon them and creating interests injurious to a healthy frame of miud^ 
and drawing off their attention to matters, which at least for the 
present are foreign to their duty. 

No, such a system could not be carried out with any fairness to the 
army at large in the Bombay presidency, where the men’s homes are 
confined almost entirely to three neighbouring districts — the Deccan, 
Southern Mahratta Country, and the Concau. In these only six or 
seven regiments are quartered, so those selected for these districts would 
be highly favored in comp<arison to the remaining 20 regiments, or, if 
two battalious constitute one regiment, of seven regiments, who would 
be permanently located in, to them, a strange part of the country, such 
as Guzerat, Aden, Central India, and Bajputana. 

No; this would almost be tantamount to forming them into local 
corps, to which in my opinion there are objections. I would, however, 
advocate such arrangements being made in the usual reliefs of corps, 
that the two battalions should always be stationed as near each other 
as possible, in order that no delay might arise in earryino* out the 
suggestions oontained in my reply. No. 5, in the event of any* sudden 
emergency arising. 
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Colonel J. Fairbrotlicr, Command* 
ing 22nd Bombay 


KTo ; I am deoidedly against: this plan. The greater the mixture of 
castes in a regimentj and the inore it moves about through the countrv 
the better. 


Isicotcnaufc'CoIonclO. V. Taxmer, Ycs, I do. 

Commanding 29tli Bombay 2?ative 
Infantry. 


8. 'Would the families of the men he likely to settle at the head-qnai-ters station ? 


Colonel J. Doran, Commanding 
27tli Panjab Native Infantry. 


Colonel H. S. Obbard, Com- 
mandant dlst Bengal Native In- 
fantry. 


Colonel T. Boidnigon, Com- 
manding SOth Punjab Natlvo 
Infantry. 


Colonel B. Dandrid^e, Com- 
manding dOtli Native Infantry. 

Colonel C. W. Pi*aser. Com- 
manding 30tU Natlvo Infantry. 


Xlontcnant-Colonol H. Woralcy, 
Commanding Tth Bengal Natlvo 
Infantry, 

Xieatcnanfc-Colonel P. Harrisj 
Commanding 11th Native Infan- 
try. 


Xicutcnant-Coloncl X. XE. Wil- 
liams, 14th Siklis. 

lacutenant-Coloncl B. X 
'Wallvci', 17 th Native Infontiy. 

Xicnicnnnt-Coloncl B. G. 
Bogers, Commanding 20th Pun- 
jab Native Infantry. 

Xicutcnant-Coloncl F. B. 
Norman, Commanding 21th Pun- 
jab Natlvo XiBintry 


Xicutenant-Colonel J. Hudson, 
Commandant 2Sth Punjab Native 
Infantry. 


Xicutcnant-Colonrl G. C> 
Bovt croft, Stiih NatUo Xifautry. 


bfany I think would, were better quarters in the regimental lines 
prodded for them, and if facilities for travelling were granted. 

I do not think the families of the men would settle at head-quarter 
stations, and^ I do not think it advisablo they should. Pnmilies are 
better in their own villages, as a rule. There should, however, he proper 
accommodation for the families, who would come now and again, as at 
present. I have rarely Icnown a man worth his salt who was born and 
brought up with a regiment. 

I think it very undesuablo to have the meu^s families (which 
means eaerjf relation, including grandfather down to his sisters and his 
cousins and his aui^s) at a regimental head-quarters. , At most 10 per 
cent. ioHtf ^de married wrives and their children should be allowed j and 
for these married quarters should he provided. 

I think they generally would if it were certaiu that a regiment 
would return to the station every third or fourth year. 

No J I do not think this probable. Unless the men could have their 
families ivith them, they would prefer to leave them at their own 
homes. 

To a certain degree only. As sepoys arc mostly agriculturists, and 
possess land, the families would usually prefer to remain at their homes. 

Being in. the vicinity of their homes, there would ho a strong imliicc- 
ment for men to settle at regimental head-quaiters. Tlio men of the 
11th ilegiment Bengal Infantry are all agriculturists strongly nttacbed 
to their liorae plots, but the younger and less interested members of a 
family would doubtless in time come to regard tbeir head-quarters, to 
whioh their battalion peiiodically reverted, as then’ borne, and would 
settle there. This would probably take some time to accomplish. 

Yes, if the regiment was localized. 

I do not think many of the families of the men in this regiment 
would settle at the head-quarter station. 

As a rule, in Punjab regiments they ivould certainly not. 


I do not consider it advisablo to encourago the families of men of 
Punjab regiments to settle at any station, IVheu not with their hus- 
bands, it is better that the women should he at their own villages, where 
they would he looked after by their relations. 

It is possible that some might do so, if iiermittod ; but I am not so 
sure that there would be any advantage to the regiment in their _do'>'g 
so. I think the less a regiment is hampered with women and children 
and the relatives of the sepoys, the better for the regiment. They are 
veritable impedimenta, and a constant source of trouble^ and annoyance 
in the lines of a regiment. I would discourage anything of the kind, 
and would on no account pennit any but non-commissioned oUicers, 
families to reside in the lines of a regiment. 

Only in very few cases ; as all but the lowest castes, and of whom 
none in my opinion should he taken into military employ, have 
some land or holding which they would ho indisposed to give iqi, save 
under very esceptional circnmstaiiees. The men's families would readily 
come for a sojourn of some months, if accommodation were available ; 
hut I am not in favor of their doing so in large numbers. It loads to 
men under-feeding themselves; to their sleeping out of their lines; 
and to quarrels and ill-feeling. I do not at the same time deny that in 
some rcspecls it is advantageous to the individual soldier to have Jiis 
wife present, relieving him of much of the delay and labor of preparing 
his own mcalv, and cleaning up the cooking-place and utensils. 
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Lientenant'Colonel I*. ^ SI. 
Armstrong, 45th. ^EatiiaT's Sikhs) 
Native In&n.try. 


Slajor !R. S. iSobertsoQ, 4th 
N> !•» nffiaating Assistant Adjn- 
tant<^eiierDlj Allahabad Bivhion. 

Slajor B. A. 'Wauchope, 14th 
Sikhs. 

STa^r A. 0. W. Crooksbankj 
32nd F ioneers. 


Captain H. D. Hutchinson, 
40th Native Infantry. 

Colonel B. Sale Hill, Command* 
ing 1st Goothbas tl^ght Infan- 
try)* 

Major A, Battje, 2ad Goorkhaa. 


Major F. F. BowcroCt, 4th 
Qoorkhas. 

Colonel B. Blmr, 3rd K. X. 

Colonel H* Boisrogon, Com- 
mandant 4th Sihba. 


Iilontenant-Colonel J. J. Bos- 
tvelb Gommou^ng 2ad Sikhs. 


Xtientenant-Colonel B. B. Cham- 
bers, Commanding 6th Punjab 
Infantry. 

Major B. B. P. P. Campbell, 
(Queen's Ovrn) Corps of Guides. 

Major A. G. Boss, Command- 
ing 1st Sikhs. 


Colonel A. Jenkins, Command- 
ant 2ad Madras Nadve Infantry. 


Colonel 'W. Osborn, OfRclating 
Commandant Stb Madras N. I. ' 


Colonel G. Hearn, Command- 
ing loth Madras Native Xnfantiy. 
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No_, not ia any number. The men and their famiKea are much 
attached to their ovm villages, where they all have many little interests. 
Many own and cultivate small plots of mnd whidx have perhaps been 
in their families for ages. 

X do not think it likely that they would settle there, even if it was 
in close prosimity to their homes. 

Those of the battalion at the head-quarter station would most cer« 
iainly be glad to do so. 

In some cases they would — Aluzbis for instance. Hut I don^t 
advise such local settlements being encouraged ; it would be producing 
family regiments in its worst form. Ordinarily the best place for a 
Native sower's family is at his village. 

No J certainly not- iKIost of them have a little land of their own, 
which they would never leave. 

A certain number of the pensioners of the regiment settle in canton- 
ments and in its vicinity. The families of Goorkha regiments are with 
them. 

If there were class regiments (of only one battalion), and quartered 
permanently at stations in the provinces from which they were recruited, 

I believe that in course of time a large number of the low-castc men 
would be induced to bring their families into the lines, provided tho 
married men^s quarters were apai*t from the bachelor's lines. The high- 
caste men would probably not do so, as they are more conservative, 
and dislil^e all change of habits and customs. To encourage this settle- 
ment of families in the Hues, the regiment on leaving the station should 
leave a depot equal to a company, with a British officer, to look after the 
families, and no other regiment should be allowed to occupy the lines. 

The greatest inducement would be the establishment of the line- 
boy system which obtains in Aladras, and which I have explained in a 
separate letter. This system is much wanted iu Goorkha regiments, to 
improve the physical and mental training of the boys. 

With two battalions exchanging quarters, families would not settle 
in them. * 

Very doubtful, except in tho case of Goorkha regiments. 

I think not. 

AXost certainly. The men''s families {i.e,, only allowing wives and 
children) would settle at the head-quarters of Nos. 1 and 2 Battalions j 
those of No. 3 would of course be with their husbands at their own 
homes. The settlement of the men's families with their corps I have 
always encouraged, as it is benehcial both in a military and political 
point of view, 

Noj almost all the men serving have more or less land at their 
homes, which no persuasion would induce them to relinquish, and which 
their families look after during their absence. 

"Very few of the men have their families with the regiment, and tliose . 
women present are in many cases only a substitute for the lawful wife. 

Probably Goorkhas. I do not think it would prove the case with 
other classes, on tlus side of India at all events. 

Vide answer 7. 

Only those urbo liad land at the head-quarter station and also the 
landless city ones, whose men it would not be desirable to have. Other 
families would uot settle at the station, because they could not have 
their laud. 

They would not be likely to settle at the head-quarter station; for if 
they did not vetum to their native villages, they would settle down in 
quiet, cheap places, where there are no troops and few young men to 
seduce the women. 

The families would not be likely to settle down any where than 
where their own relatives in the battalion are stationed. 

Yes; but the head-quarters should he changed every ten years, or the 
r^imeut would become semi-local. 

If the head-quarters were Used, it would not be necessary to move the 
families when a regiment went on service or foreign service. The fami- 
lies would remain in the lines, and the men would return when their 
tonr of duty was over. 

IOC 
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At present rvion a regiment goes on Eorvieo or foreign service, llio 
transport of tlieir families to and from their villages is paid by Govern- 
ment. This expenso would be avoided by having Used head-qaartors. 
Again, when a regiment moves from one station to another. Government 
pays the train, or if by road a certain proportion of the cart hire. If 
there were fixed head-quarters, the transport charges would he only once 
in ten years. 

Colonel B. TV. Buct, Coaunand- The families would not he likely to settle at the head-quarter station, 

ant SOth Madras native lalantry. qij,g gepoys would alwaj’s take their wives with them to cook their food, 

and the children must accompany the mothers. 

Probably some might, but not many. They would generally he with 
their battalion : and if that went on foreign service, they would either 
stay where the majority of the families elected to stay, or they would go 
to their own vilhigcs. 

In the Afadras army the families now accompany the men. I think 
in the event of there being a head-quarter station for the regiment, that 
many families would settle at it ; and pensioned ipon of the regiment 
with their families would also settle there. 

unless they had relations there. Most of them would prefer 
negy, doth Madras N. I. going to their otyn villages. 


Colonel W. A. Gib, Command'^ 
ant 2dtli .MAdi.*a3 .)^iativo Infantry. 


Xiteiitenftnt«Co1oncl I*. H. 
Tyrrell, 37tli Madras 23'utivo In- 
fautiy. 


^Fajoi* E, Faunee, Commanding- 
IdtU Madras Kativo Infantry. 


33) jgadicr-GezicraJ JT. F. 
A^jutant-Genciol, Bombay Ajrxuy. 


Not in the ^ladras presidency. They would always be either in the 
lines of the battalion their husbands belonged to, or with tbciv relatives 
in their native villages scattered throughout the })re 5 idency. 

The wives and fatnilies of the sepoys of this army remain to a much 
greater extent witli their husbands, and look on the regiment much 
more as their home, than is the case in the Bengal army. This arrange- 
ment has been fostered and cucournged, and is looked on by many 
oxporicnced officers as a good one, ieudiug to render the soldiers moi'o 
contented and more loyal, inasmuch as they thus give hostages for 
their lo3’‘alty in the persons of their wives and children. ‘In my judgment this system can be carried 
to too great an extent, and for the following reasons is liable to act prejudicially on the general 
physique of the sepoys : — 

1 st, the probability that friends and relatives of men living in the lines may not infrequently bo 
enlisted though not xxjy to iuo standard; and 

2 nd, the fact that the sepoys themselves must suffer in health and strength from the want 
of a sufficiency of food, if the greater portion of their pay is required to feed their families, and the 
relatives who quarter tbomselvea on them. The extension of the regimental lines and bazaars which 
has been necessary in order to provide accommodation for these large families is another disadvantage 
of the arrangement. As long, therefore, as the present system in this respect is continued, — and it is 
one which could only be changed by a very slow and gradual process, as such a chniige would no 
doubt be looked on with much disfavor by many experienced officers,— I do not think the families of 
the men would be likely to settle at a permanent head-quarter station, to which their husbands would 
only return after considerable intervals. 


Brigadl^r-Gcncral A. B. Little, 
Commandant Bombay Nativa 
Light Xafontiy. 

Colonel S. Kdvrardcs, Command- 
ing 2nd (Priuco of Walea* Own) 
Gionadtcr Bogtincnt Bombay 
Nati\o Infant) y. 


Colonel "W. Banncrman, ^th 
Bombay llUles. 


Colonel G. Hanson, Cam- 
Tcandlng 0th Bombay Natlvo 
Infantry. 


Oknvl II. II, Jamr*. 10th 
Bos.t,»r 2C..ttvo (Light) loianto*- 


'No ; I do not think families, ns a rule, would bo likely to settle at a 
head-quarter station; and I do not think it would beat all desirable that 
they should be encoiuragcd to do so. 

Not in tke Bombay army. Men n-ill enlist ami go anywhere ; hut 
they always look forward to the time when they may get their pensions 
and return to their homes. Those men who have married and formed 
ties out of their caste, and are thus iiaahlu to return to their villages. 
Battle down in large towns, whevo they are lost in the crowd, and have 
a better chance of obtaining employment. 

To a very inconsiderable extent. Only a few of the families of the 
Alussnlman sepoys, who as a rule in this presidency have_ no landed 
interest, and also the families of low-easto men (Punvarls), nn'ght 
probably settle at Uio head-quarter station ; but none of the faimhes of 
Mahratta and other Hindu castes, who have more or less hereditary 
landed interests, wonld do so. 

I think that not only the men's wives and children, hut their more 
distant rchitions also, would collect at* a head-quarter station, and that 
this would be found a further objection to the plan. There is already 
considerable diiliculty in keeping down the number of tlioso who gather 
round a regiment with a view to being supiMirtcd by their fopoy 
relatives, the latter thereby sufEcring from not having suificicut means 
left to feed themselves properly. 

*1110 families would generally he where the men arc, but in case of 
sctyictfj or one battalion having to go any great dislanee off, the prob- 
abilities are that their families would locate themselves at head-quarters 
of second battalion. 
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Colonel R sroHalirt Comraanfl- In many cases I ih.m\z tliey wonld. A large number would, bowerer, 
nnt 13th ISombay Uatire lufan- gjjjj to their own birth-places, as t!iey may be interested in patri-* 

tty, 

mony, But I believe that such estabUbhmont of the families at head- 
quarters would be injurious to the meu themselves, os X consider the 
habit of cutting themselves adrift from the monotony of their work 
during a period of furlough has the best possible eiSect on the men. 

Colonel Creigb, Comni'inaing A few might as at present, who attach themselves to the regiment 
19th Bouibay Kativo lofdatiy. move with it wherever it goes ; but the most part W'ould prefer 

returning to their own country where their relatives reside, and where 
very many possess lands and bouses. 

Colonel A. Camegy. 21sb Bom- TTudoubtedly. Tb© families of the Bombay sepoys, as a rule, are 
bay Xative lufautsy. the head-quarters of their regiments, which, in my opinion, is a 

very desirable arrangement. 

Colonel J. Fairbrolher, Com- llio families of Mahrattas, Piirwatis, Beders, and jMoocbics would, 
m.aniLng 22ud B*>mbay Ifativo probably in large numbers; but tlie families of Punjabis, 

Infantry. Hindustan men, and jMahomedaus of good families would not. 

Iiieut.-Col. 0 V. Tanner, Com- Some would, but not as a rule. 

29th. Bombay H. I* 


9 State the district (mentioning the civil districts or collectorates in Tvhioh the 
vilkgM of the men are situated) from which you chiefly obtain your recruits. 


C!o1om1 J. Doran, Commnnding Sifchs and PnTi|abi Mahoaaedans from Rawal Pindi, Jhelam, Goojiaa- 
27th Pnaiab Nativo Infantry. walla, Lahore, Umritsur. 

Dogma from Snngra and Sialbot, 

Pathaua from Easafzai, Ehuttuok district, and beyond the frontier. 

Colonel H. S. Ohhard, Cora- Gwalior State— 2 companies Thakurs. 

mandant 41st Bangal Nativo la- Itohtiik, Hansi, Hiasar, and Jhind — 2 companies Jats. 

fantiy. ' Gwalior and Goorgaon — I company Goojurs. 

Kangra and Jlnndi — 1 company Dobras. 

Siemoor and Gurliwal — 1 company hillmcn. 

Oudh. and Bohtuk — 1 company Mahomedans. 

Colonol T. Bowragon, Cora- Amritsar, Goordaspore, Gooiorat Hoshiarporo, Jhelnm, Jullundnr, 
manding SOth Punjab Kativo la- Kohat, Lahore, Feshatvar, Kawal Findi, Sialfcot, trans-border, 
fantiy. 

Colonel E. Dandridge, Com- In tho Funjah, from districts Jullnndiir, Goordaspore, andHoshiar- 

manding 40th Natira Intintry. pore; in Oudh, from districts Fyzabad and Hardui; in Bohilkhund, 
from districts Shahjehanporo and adjoining, Futtcghnr,.Arrah, 

Colonel (1. W. Fraser, Com- Cis-Satlej Sikhs chiefly from Loodiana and Futtiala States ; hillmen 
mandiugaothNatiToIntantry. Kumaon; Ilmdnsfcinis (comprising Brahmins, Eajjxjofs, Jdts, 

Ahoers, inferior caste Hindus), Khiitseks, Chumars, Mebters (Uie latter 
» three called low-caste), from Lucknow, Snltanpore, Portah^hur, Mo- 
radabad, Allyghar, ttohtuk, Hissar; and Funj.abi ilahomedans (very 
few) from Jhelnm and Findi. 

Lioutenant-Colonol H. Worsloy, Tho hulk of the regiment (3(19 men) come from the civil divisions of 
7th Bongut Eative lafantry. Uni Bareli, Benares, and Allahabad, 02 men from Lucknow, SI Arrah, 
and 03, Ferozepore. A detailed statement is annexed. 

7'sn NATIVE INF-ANTRY. 


DetaiUA sfaiemenl of diotrieto from which ihc corps is recmiled. 
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Detailed sfaieixeat o/ districts from which the cor^s is recruited — concluded. 


Province. 

Kumber of men. 

Civil division. 



PemarlES. 

Punjab 

3 

3 

Delhi and Rohtuk 

... 

Not Sikhs. 

Punjab Proper 

r 

131- 

7 

63 

19 

6 

23 

11 

Trans-S utlej 

Ferozepore District ... 

Ludhiana ,, ... 

Other Cis-Sutlej Districts 
Puttiala State 

Other Sikh States 

..ii 

-Sikhs. 

Lower Bengal ... 

86 1 

81 

•5 

Arrah District 

Other Districts 

— 

1 

J 

1 Chiefly old soldiers of 16 

1 years’ service. 

Central Provinces ... 

3 

3 

Saugor. 

i 


- 

Regimental ... 

20 

20 

Regimental 

... 

1 Band-boys, &c. 

Total ... 

779 

779 



Present strength of regi- 
ment- 


Iiisutcnant-Colonel P._ Harris. 'Xho 11th Regiment may be described generally as being recruited 

Comman^og Htt Nativo In- from the Province- of Oudh. The districts from which the men 
fantrjr. ohiclly obtained are Luclcnow, Ilurdoi, Sbabjebanpur, Bareilly, 

Pyzabad, Gouda, Sultanpur, Bahvaick, Rai Bareli, Nawabgunge, Uuao, 
Cawupore, Azinig^h, Allahabad, Mirznpur, Arrah, ana some other 
neighbouring districts. 


Tiisutenant-Coloncl Ii. H. Wil. 
liams, 14th Sikhs. 

l,ieatenant.Coloncl 11. J, 
Wolkor, 17th Hative Infantry. 


XiiQutcnant.ColoneI 11. 0. Ho- 
gors. Commanding 20th Punjab 
Kativo Infantry. 

liieutcnant.Co1oncl P. B. Hor. 
man. Commanding 24th Punjab 
Hativo luiantry. 


Xieutcnant-Coioncl J. Hudson, 
28th Punjab Hativo Infantry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel G. C* Hour, 
cruft. 3uLh Kativo lufaatxy. 


T.i'utcnaat.ColoncI P. Jr. 
Armstrong, Commanding -lath 
tltatrray'n Sikhs) Xaiiro Infantry. 


Major R. S. RoherUon. ill) S 
OXr. .kaaiatant .Vdjulanl. 


llisU.ua. 


.Gcacri 


Puttiala, Ferozepore, Loodiana; a few from Farreedkote, lullundur, 
Kabha, Jhind and UmbaUa. 

Tliis regiment is recruited from tbo whole of the Ondh districts, more 
especially perhaps Fyzahad and Sultanpore ; a few men also como from 
Arrah and BareUly. 

Kangra, durnmn, Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspnr, Sialkot, Goojerat, 
Jullundur, Jjahore, Umritsur, Fmdighcb, Rohat, Peshawar, Murdan, 
the Khyber, and Terah (Afridi) . 

(1) Julltuidur, (3) Hoshiarpur, (.3) Kangr.a, f<t) Umritsur, (6) Lahore, 
(6) Gurdaspur, (7) Gujranwala, (8) Sialkot, (0) Jlicliim, (JOJ Rawal 
Pindi, (11) Hazara, (13) Peshawar; also fmm beyond the trans-Indua 
frontier. 


The villages from which recruits for the SSth and most other Punjab 
Wative infantry regiments are chiefly obtained aro situated in the follow- 
ing districts : — • 


Peshawar 
ICohat 
Jhelum 
Rawal Pindi 
Sialkot 
Gujrat 
Gujranwala 
Poonch 


Valley. 

district. 


Lahore district. 
Ferozepore „ 

Shahporo „ 

Umritsur „ 

Goordasporo ,, 

Futtiala „ 

Kangra „ 

Hoshiarpur ,, 

Jullundur and Iioodiana districts. 


Mainpuri, 

Furruckahad 

RtaU 

Sooltanpur, 
Rai Baicli 
Barahnuki 
Fyzahad 


N. IV. Provinces. 
Do. 

Do. 

Oudh. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chiefly Sikhs from Lahore, Ferozepore, Gujranwala, Jullundur, and 
Umrituiir; Doga-is (1 company) fiom Kangra and Hoshiarpur; Puajabi 
3Iuhomc(ians (I company) Croin Rawal Pindi and Jhelum districts. 


Tlio recruits of the Itli N.alivo Infantry aro obtained principally 
from Oudh; a certain number from aVrrah and elsewhere. 
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ITajor B. A. VTanohopo, Uth 
Sikhs. 

Tifnj nr A. 0. "W*. Crookshaok, 
32ndTioneei3. 


Captain H. D. Hutchinson, 
liOtlL Hailve In&.ntcy. 


Colonel H. Sale Hill, Command- 
ing 1st Gooxkhas (Liglitln&nfciy). 


2da3or F. 3*. Howcroft, 4th 
Ccoorkhas. 


Colonel B. Blair, 3rd Haiive 
Xn&ntTy. 


Colond H. Boisragon, Com- 
mandant 4ih Slkha. 


Lient.-Colonol X J. Boswell 
Commanding 2nd Sikh Infantry! 


IdentXfolonel B. H. Chambers, 
Commanding dth Punjab In- 
fantry. 


iMajor B. B. P. P. Campbell, 
(Queen's Own) Corps of Guides. 


Major A. G. Boss, Command- 
ing 1st Sikh Btfantry. 
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ferozepore, ZiudManaj and Pattiala; bat chiefly the latter. 


Generally the districts round LahorOj vh., XJmritsnrj Pathaiiote, 
Qurdaspurj Loodiana^ Jullundur, Ferozepore, &c. Tho regiment being a 
class regiment composed of Aluzhis, they are accepted wherever found. 

About iwo-eighHis come from Loodiana, Jullundurj Ferozepore, 
Gui'daspur^ and Umritsur; and about sis-cigbtbs from Shabjebanpore^ 
Furtuokabad, Etawah, Hurdoi, Bareilly, Sultanpore, Gbazipur, and Axrab. 

All icerults for Goorkba regiment are obtained from Nepal. For 
districts, area of recaaiiting, and modes suggested, vide letter^ No. 8A. 
(Confidential), dated 20tb May, to the Adjutant-General in India; 
subiect , 

Z^fttikdArmy 

The recruits of my regiment (the itb Goorkbas) are obtained almost 
entirely from the independent State of Nepal, not from the valley of 
Khahaatuioo, but from the remote outlying mountain provinces that 
border on the independent States of Sikkhim and Bhootan. 

Lneknow, Nawabgnnge, Sultanpore, Fyzabad, Gonda, Fertabghur, 
Unao, Sitaporej North-West Provinces, Cavimpore, Ghazipore, Sarun, 
Shahahad, Patna, and Oya. About 550 recruits from Oudh, and about 
ISO from other places. 

As mine is a mixed regiment, I recruit from Cabnl, Peshawar, 
Tuzafzai, Kohat, this frontier generally, Dogra, Manja and Alalwa 
Sikhs, Punjabi Mahomednns, Purbyas (Hindus and Musalmans) . 

Dograa from Kangra, Hosbiarpore, and Grurdaspur. 

Si the from Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Bahore, and Sinlkot. 

Panjali Mahomedana from Bawal Pindi, Jhelum, and Sialkot. 

Paihana from Teerah, Eusafzai, and ICobat. 


In my regiment the three companies of Patbans are enlisted from 
amongst Khattaka and Bangasbes in the Eobat District, Eusafzais in 
the Peshawar District, a few from tho Patban tribes ms-Indus in the 
Hazara District, and also from independent tribes beyond tho border. 

TSvo companies of Sikhs are obtained from the Babore, Amritsar, 
and lullunder districts, and a portion also from the cis-SuHej States. 

One company of Punjabi Alahomedans from the Bawal Pindi and 
Ihelirm districts. 

One company of Dogras from the Kangra district, and one company of 
Hindustanis from the Fyzabad, Gonda, and Bai Bareli districts in Oudh. 

For Dogras, the districts of Kangra and Jummu (Kashmir). 

For Patbans, Peshawar, Fusofzai, and Kohat. 

For Punjabi Muhammadans, Bawal Pindi, Jhelum, Guzerat, 
Makhud, Cutch, and Hazara. 

For Afridis, Teerah, Khyber and Kohat Passes. 

For Goorkbas, Nepal. 

For Sikhs, Amritsar, Bahore, Budhiana, Ferozepore, and Jhelum. 


Malwa Sikhs, ^ of J 
Sikh company. 


Manjha,Doaba. and 
other np-cauntry J 
Sikhs, f of Sikh"' 
companies. 


Panjabi Mnsalman 


Dogras 


Hindustanis 


Sihdta. 

("Umballa 
Patiala territory 
Budhiana 
Ferozepore 
(^Nabba territory 
f Jullunder 
Amritsar 
Ilosbiarpur 
Gurda^ur 
Bahore, 

and a few from Sialkot 
and Gujrat and Gujran- 
wala. 

Pnnjaii Muaalmeii. 
JnUundur. 

Amritsar. 

Lahore. 

Jhelum. 

Bawal Pindi. 

Jammu 

(and a few from Hazara). 
[_Shahpur. 

Pograa. 

( Kangra 
\ Hoshiarpnr 

Jlinduatauia. 

.. O.udh. 


Proportion of of 
- Sikh companies, 
it in number. 


Proportion of ^ of 
^ Sikh companies, 
4 in number. 


• yide appeixdix 


107 
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Fatians. 


Colonel A. Jenleine, Command- 
ant 2Dd 2Ja^as ITnUre Infantry, 


Colonel W. Osborn, OfiSaating 
Commandant 9tlt 31. "Sf. I. 


L rYusnfzai. 

I Khiittak country. 

Pathans . ^ Bangfasli ditto, 

and a few Marwattia, Af ridis, Tanaolis, and men 
from upper Hazara 3 also a very faw Kabulis. 
Tinnevelly, Madura, Mcbinopoly, Tanjoro, Salem, Arcot, Chingleput, 
IMysore, Neflofe, Guntoor, Masulipatam, Rajahmundry, Vizagapatani, 
Ganjam. 

The Kistna and Godaveiy districts, North Arcot, and Madras, 


Colonel G. Hearn, Commanding 
loth Itfadras Hatire Inhmtry. 

Colonel "L. 117. Buck, Com* 
mandant 20th hladraa Katire 
Infantry, 

Colonel \7. A. Gib, Command- 
ant 25th Madras Katlve In- 
fantry, 


Xientenant-Colonel P. H. 
Tyrrell, 37 th Madras Hadyo 
Infantry. 


Xientonant-Colonel P. A.Come- 
gy, 39 th Madras Hative Infantry. 


No particular district. The men belong to every district except the 
Nizam's territory. All the men belong to the Madras presidency south 
of Secunderabad, except 27 men, who are natives of tho-North-Wcst. 

Recruits are chiefly obtained from the Godaveiy, Kistna, Nellore, 
Tanjora, and Trichinopoly Districts. 

The men of my regiment have been chiefly recruited from the follow- 
ing coUeetorates : — Trichinopoly, Tanjore, North and South Arcot, and 
Masulipatam, in not very unequal proportions, but some men have como 
from all parts of the Madras presidency proper. 

Our regiment is a mixed one, hut nearly all our reornits are obtained 
from the Telinga country, along the western shore of the Bay of 
Bengal, from Cuttack on the north to Masulipatam on the south. The 
civil districts in which the villages of the men are situated are the 
coUeetorates of Ganjam, "Vizagapatam, the Kistna, and the Godavery. 

Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Chingleput, and North Arcot. 


North. — Vizagapatam, Godavery, 

Kistna ... S Civil districts. 

Central. — ^Noj'th Arcol^ Madras ... , 

I reply to this question for the whole of the Bombay army by 
giving the accompanying return, which shows the tenitorim divisions 
from which the sepoys now in the Bombay army have been drawn 
Seiurn. ahiwiug the dieiriluiion. of the present strength of each regiment of Native infantry by coanlries. 


Major E. Paaneo. Commanding 
11th Madras Nadre Infantry. 


Brigadier.Qoneral H. P. Broolce, 
Adjutant-General, Bombay Army- 


Corps. 


1st Regiment, Native Infantry 
2nd „ „ 

3rd ,, „ 

4ib „ ,, 

6th ,, ,, 

6th „ „ 

7th ,1 ,, 

8th ,, „ 

9th „ „ 

10th „ „ 

llth „ ,, 

12th ,, ,, 

13th 

l^th ,, „ 

16th „ „ 

16 th „ „ 

l7th ,, ,, 

ISth ,, ,, 

loth ,, ,, 

20th 

2lst ,, ,, 

22nd ,, ,, 

SSrd ,, „ 

2'lih „ „ 

25lh „ „ 

2Gth 

27tU 

2Sth 

■>» . « 

30ui ^ „ 

Total 


limits. 

1 

ti 

FoBEiax 

’S 

■f 

rns3. 

1 

•4 

o 

1 

Total strength. 

' & 

■1 

u . 

g 
t. « 

■ii 

621 

153 

79 

8 

240 

861 

... 

616 

1 62 

52 

15 

119 

cos 

47 

6 S6 

S 123 

15 

14 

152 

! 688 

24 

590 

95 

4 

1 


690 

22 

572 

70 

48 

‘ 3 

121 

693 

19 

599 

83 

0 

12 

101 

700 

12 

693 

69 

SO 


107 

705 

7 

567 

28 

91 


124 

601 

21 

688 

90 

! 15 

13 

118 

700 

0 

619 

S3 

1 * 23 

24 

85 

70-1 

8 

567 

65 

4-1 


110 

683 

29 

633 

70 

4-7 


133 

071 

41 

533 

95 

56 


150 

689 

23 

515 

57 

55 


157 

712 

r«. 

550 i 

83 

6 


134 

081 

28 

575 1 

48 

84 

5 

87 

002 

SO 

5-18 

69 

SO 

30 

111 

092 

20 ' 

515 

65 

8-1 


100 

021 

SS 

72-1 

69 

57 


127 

851 

... 

510 

137 

20 


160 

700 

6 

593 

107 , 

3 


115 

■ 703 

4 

55S 

78 ! 

41 ! 


124 

082 

30 

1G3 

171 

49 


240 

709 

3 

661 

60 

29 


103 

707 

5 

56S 

66 

39 

4 

103 

070 

30 

573 

03 

22 

0 

96 

CC7 

•13 

170 

4-3 

328 

152 

528 

COS 

14 

579 

88 

21 

3 

112 

691 

21 

277 

62 

483 

91 

539 

816 

• •• 

177 

207 

131 

78 

476 

653 

59 


2,578 

1,807 

667 

5,052 

21,080 

600 
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ibis retuca it appears that ibree-faaiibs o£ the iafantiy soldiers of the army hare beea 
enlisted withm the presidency limits, the greater proportion of this nnmher being obtained either from 
the Cancan* or the Deccan, of which the following are the civil distriots from which most of the 
recmits come : — 

SawaatTfari ...'J Satfara ..."J 

Malwan Kolapoor ... f 

Eatnagiri ... Lcmieim Meetaj f 

- Chiploon ... ' Sholnpoor • ... J 

Papooli 

AHbagh ^ .*,J . i i . 

From Khandeisli, -which formerly supplied a proporUou of recruits ; hut a very limited nnmher 


Pcccazie 


ore now obtainable. Very few men join the army from Guzerat j and 
from Cutch and Katfywar none at all. Sind does not supply many 
good recTuits> the people of that district being dirty and slovenlyj and 
the local regiments naturally pick up the few good men who.o£er 
themselves for military service. Most of the recruits belong to the 
agricnltuifll and eoxomandvng ofdeers appear to prefer those 

from the Deccan to men from any other part of the presidency, but they do not enlist so freely as the 
ixihahitants of ,the Concan, 


XhandcisR ‘ 


Gtaerat 


[ Niassich. 

\ ^ralegaam. 

S Doow> 
r Dharuagbiun 
( Saxat, 


Srigadier^Generol A. S. XattlCf 
CyommaTvdant 25th. Somtaj 
tivd (Light) Infantry. 


Colonel S. Edwardea,- Com- 
mandins; 2nd (Prince of lVale«* 
Om) Grenadier Regiment Bom- 
bay tlative lofantiy. 


Of late years recruits for my regiment have been drawn, from the 
Concan> DeceaBj and Southern Mahratta Country principally, and a few 
from Shandeish and Guzerat. 

Not being with my regiment, I am unable to give the names of the 
collectorates. 

Bistrich 

Southern Concan 
Deccan «, 


Coheetorato. 
... fKatnagiri. 
ISawant Wari. 
f Poona. 

'** ( Satara. 


Colonel W. Bannerman, 4th 
Bombay Rides* 


Colonel G. "W, Hanson, Com- 
loanding 9th Bombay l^ativo 
Infantry* 


Colonel H. H.^ JatoeSi lOdi 
Bombay Hatlve (leght) Infantry. 


and Alibag collectorates. A certain number of recruits are obtained from 
the Punjab, Hindustan, and Madras. These are limited to IQO. 

The main body of my recruits have been drawn from the Concan 
(Ratnagiti and Sawant 'VVori districts), but for the last three years, I 
have obtained all I could from the Deccan (Ahmednuggur, Poona, and 
Sholapore districts). For some years I have not recruited from the 
Punjab or North-Western Provinces or Bengal, as I am beyond the 
strength of 100 foreigners allowed. 

The recruiting districts for the Bombay army are virtually confined 
to Deccan and Concan. Hhaadcish and Guzerat produce very few recruits, 
and those of very inferior physique. ^ 

In my opinion the Deccan and Concan are being rapidly worked out, 
and do not supply the stamp o£ recruit now required for so many 
rcglmeuts. 

The Concan (Batnagiri), Southern Mahratta Country (Sawant 
Wan), and Deccan (Poona and Nuggur). 

The duties of the battalion under my command being chiefly afloat, 
and distinofc from those of other Nativno regiments, its ranks arc chiefly 
fiUed with loT^easte men from the Concan disti'iots, comprising the col« 
l^torates of Colaba and Ratnagiri and the Native State of Sawant 
foreigners allowed being ilfusalmaus &onx the province 


Colonel R. Hrlallaby, Command- 
ant 13th Bombay Rativo 
Infantry, 


Colonel Creagfaf Commanding 
19ih Bombay Rativo Infantry. 

Colonel A.Cinjegy,21at Bom- 
bay Ratire Infant^. 


Two-thirds of the recruits are obtained from the districts of the 
2^ortA and Soui/i Coucan and the Hovtiem Ma^iratia districts of Malwan^ 
Ratnaffirij and. Saioant ITart. The collectorates of Poona, Safara, 
Sholapore, and Ahnednuggiir afio^ a good many of ^e recruits ; but the 
supply of the country classes in these districts is very limited and 
uncertain, and most of the recruits obtained come freon the large towns 
and the districts immediately around them. A few recruits ai*e drawn 
from the districts of KhandeisU, None, however, of 'the class of 
cultivators iu these districts appear to find sufficient inducement to take 
service in the army. The disWetsof Quzerat, including the collectorates 
of Surat, Braack, and A&medalad, hardly aSozd a single recruit. * 

Of the men now with the 9th Regiment, about SOO are from the 
Concan, chiefly from the coUectorate of Ratnagiri and the neighbouring 
State of Sawant Warij rather more than. 100 from the Deccan, ue , the 
collectorates of Ahmednagor, Poona,’ and Satara ; abont lOO from Hindu- 
stan and the Punjab (16 men. only from the latter province) ; about 50 
men from Guzerat, chiefly from the Baroda State ; %4i men from Malwa, 
i.e., the neighbourhood of Mhow and Indore; ISO men were born with 
the regiment. 

Ckdefly the Deccan, mcluding oollectorateB of Ahmednuggur, Poona, 
Sholapore and Sattara; also tlie Concan. inclndinar Ratn.'iVriri. Malwan. 


^ 9,302 Ixom tho Concoa, 3,97 1 Boca tho Decean. 
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Coloael J. Fairbrothcr, Com* 
xnandin^ 23ad JBoizibay ^ativo 
Infantiy. 

Lfeatenani^CoIonel O. V. 
Tanner* CammandiDg^ 29tli Som* 
bay Kativu Infantry. 


Guzeiat, EHiandeisli, Deccan, Conoan, Slalwan, and tlie Soutliem 
jMaliratta Country. 

Scluchistan, Sind, and the Punjab ; a few from Southern Afohau- 
istan. “ 


10. ‘Would it bo desirable to recruit yotir battalion from one particular area of 
country ? 


Colonel J. Poran* Commanding 
27tb Punjab .Native Infantry, 


Colonel H. S. Obbard* Corn* 
mandant tLlsb Bengal Native 
Jn&mtry, 

Colonel T. Boisragon, Com* 
manding 80tb Punjab Native 
lufantiy. 

Colonel B. Pandrldge* Com- 
znandlng dBtb Native Iu£antrj> 

Colonel G, W, Fraser* Com- 
xnandaub Sdtli Native Infantry. 


Ijicntonant-Colonel H.*Worsley, 
Commanding 7tb Bengal Native 
Infantry. 


liicutcnant-Colonel P. Harris, 
Commanding IXth Native lu£an« 
try. 


liieutcnanc.Coloncl Ii. H. Wil- 
liams* 1-ltb SibUs. 

Bicutonant-Coloncl R. J, Wal- 
ker* 17tb Native In£xntry. 

Xiicutcnant-Coloncl R, Q, 
Rogen* Couunanding 20tb Pun- 
jab N ativo Infauiry. 


lAcuienant,CoIonel P. B. Nor- 
man, Commanding 2Itb ]?unjab 
Nalivo Inlantzy, 


Btcutenant-Coloncl J. Hudson* 
Commanding 29th Punjab Nauvo 
Infantry. 


In the case of my own regiment* I consider recruiting should be con- 
iined to the Punjab propei** and in the case of class regiments, as far os 
possible to one particulm' area of country. 

I think it would be a great advantage to recruit from a given orea^ 
and especially from a given clan within that area. 

Yes ; it would be so much, easier to carry out the reserve scheme i£ 
regiments were recruited within certain areas. 

Yes 5 if regiments are class ; no, if they are mised. 

If it is to remain ns at present* a class company battalion, it will 
bo seen from answer 9 that the area of recruiting ground of the hat- 
taliou is pretty extensive, comprising a fail* proportion of the Doab 
lying between Ganges and Jumna, Rohtuk and Ilissar, Oudh, Rohilkund, 
Blumaon, the cis-Sutlej territories and Punjab. If the battalion were 
a class battalion, and the area sufficiently large to admit of the best dis- 
tricts being selected as recruiting .grounds for tho class required, it 
might be advisable ; otherwise, as shown above, it’ would bo impracti- 
cable. 

Most decidedly. By localizing recruiting depdts, and by recruiting 
our regiments entirely from their own districts, we know to a nicety 
what regiments we cannot expect to be loyal under certain contingencies. 
The great principle to be observed is, that the loyalty of n mercenary 
soldier must never be tested by placing him in a position where he may 
have to act against his own people. The conduct of the Pathans in tbo 
last campaign, aptly illustrates this point. It was uureasonahlo to 
expect loyalty from Pathans in the Aindi country; but composed as 
our army now is of mixed regiments, wc had no alternative but to 
employ regiments indiscriminately, and trust to luck. Locally-raised 
regiments will eliminate this dangerous element of chanco, and wc shall 
in every case know whom not to employ. 

As I am in favor of class regiments, I considei* it very desirable 
that regiments should be recruited from certain particular areas of 
country. 

Certainly ; men prefer serving in regiments in which their companions 
are fellow countrymen. 

This battalion is already almost entirely recruited from one area o£ 
country. 

Yes ; eacb regiment should have its allotted area. ^ Hindustani regi- 
ments now help to drain tho Punjab, as also do corps in Bombajr, thus 
adding greatly to the great dilUculty experienced by Punjab regiments 
in obtaining good recruits of authorized classes. 

1 do not think that any other system than that in force is (^sir- 
able. The battalion is composed of four companies of Sikhs, two of Pun- 
jabi Muhammadans, one of Hogras; and one of Pathans. 

The Sikhs, who are mostly from the Manjlm, with a few from the 
Jullundur Douh, arc enlistccbin the Jullundur, Iloshiarpur, XJmntsur, 
Lahore, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, and Gujrauwala districts. The Puuj^i 
Mubammudans from Sialkot, Jliclum, Xlawal Pindi, and Hazara. Tho 
Hognid from the ICangra district. The Pathans from the X^eshawar 
district and from beyond the frontier. 

1 ^ 0 ; 1 think not. How that we have a line of railway running 
through the I'mijab, I can see no object in restricting recruiting to a 
certain tract of country. _ 

As I am in favor of class companies in. Punjab regiments, so I think 
the whole Punjab should be open as a rccniiUng groimd. 

As a matter of fact, few good Sikhs are obtained north of the Jheluia ; 
few good Punjabi Mubammu^ins south of tho Ravee; and no good 
X’alhuus, except SagrU, south or cast of the Indus. 
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liieatenant>Colotiel G*. liCotr> 
cxoft, 35tb Xative BiEiatry. 


Xtieiitenaiii>Co1oaeI F. M. 
ArmstroDgi Commaodiug 49th 
(Rattcaj’5 Sikhs) Native Iniantxy. 

Hajor R. S. RoberUoiij 4t1i 
N. I.» Officiating Assistant A^u- 
tant-General, Allahabad Ohrision* 


Haior R. A. Waochopej 14th 
Sikhs. 

!&Ia5or A. C. W. Croolsshaukt 
82ad Pioneers. 

Captain H.D.HotchinsontdOth 
Native Infantry. 

Colonel R> Sale HiU, Command- 
ing ist Qoorkhas (Light Infan- 
try). 

Ha^r F. F. Hotrcroft, 4th 
Goorl&as. 


Colonel K. Blairj 3td Native 
lu^try. 

Colonel H. BoiaragOD« Com- 
mandant 4ih Sikhs* 


Lientenant*Colonel d*. J. Bos- 
*ReU, Commandix^ 2nd Skhs. 


Lieutenant-Colonel B. B. Cham- 
bers* Commanding 6th Punjab 
Infantry. 

Alajor B. B. P. P. Campbell, 
(Queen's Own) Corps of Guides. 

M.njor A. G. Ross, Commanding 
'1st Sikhs. 


Colonel A. iTenkins, Commond- 
aut 2ud Madras Native Infantry. 

Colonel W. Osborn, Officiating 
Commandant 9th Madras Native 
Infantry. 

Colonel G. Hearn, Comm.'xnding 
15th Madras Native Infantry. 


( 669 ) 

I du not thiuk it would be possible, judging from sucb experience as 
I have had in endeavouring to recruit from the original home of the 35th 
or IMainpuri regiment. The supply has always been far short of the de- 
mand. The facilities, however, for doing so would no doubt be mucli 
increased by alterations in the present organization, such as reserves 
and depdt battalions being established. I am of opinion that it would 
be desirable to recruit from one paitienlar area of country. 

Yes j certainly from those already mentioned for the different classes, 
and from which this regiment has always drawn its recruits. 

It would, for the reasons given in answer No. 7 ; but the battalion, 
should he stationed in. that area. 


1 think so; it has always been the custom in this regiment. 
This is already done : aide answer to question 9. 

No. — No restriction is desirable. 

Vide answer 9. 


Most certainly, and only, from the remote outlying mountain districts 
of Nepal, whence ^one the very best and purest Goorkhas of the fighting 
class are proentahle. 

Yes, as practically done at present; but do not tbink the area should 
be confined to narrow limits. 

If tbe reserve system is to be carried out, it must be a eiee qnS non 
that battalions should be recruited from one particniar area of country. 
But I would exclude none of the races of India, having regiments of all 
its various tribes (this I consider a political necessity, and to obviate 
any feeling of martyrdom) . The first battalion, always to be stationed as 
far as possible from its reemiting district. Hitherto I have considered 
the mixed regiment the most advisable and safest, as unlikely to have 
so much coMhiaation for tuitcJiief s but I am now doubtful whether time 
and constant attrition does not introduce a new element of danger, in 
causing aU races and re]%ions to have a more common feeling and in- 
terest with each other, and, therefore, always to be carefully avoided by 
us, the very contrary being our safeguard and consequently I would 
now advocate class regiments. Assuredly, as a rule, they have more 
ee^rit dc cor^t and elan. 

Yes J restrict recruiting of all battalions to certain areas — ^Punjab 
battalions to Punjab and adjacent border; Hindustanis to Hindustan 
(including Nortb-TVest and Oudh); Bombay regiments to certain defined 
areas in their otcu preeidewi •, Madras to theirs. Ho not endeavour 
to fuse the whole Native military element into one general amalgam. 

This could not be done without changing the constitution of the 
regiment. Mixed regiments would frequently have to extend over a 
much larger field for reemiting than class ones. 

As I am in fiivor of'dass-company regiments, I think not. 

This depends on its being a class battalion or a class-company 
battalion. 

If a class battalion, I would have a central head-quarters, and recruits 
from a' wide area round it, as long as the area was conterminous with 
the race composing the battalion. 

If a class-company battalion, as many areas would be necessary as 
there were companies of elaatea. 

It would not be desirable to restrict the area from which the battalion 
is recruited. 

Becmiting should be general in all the districts in the presidency 
to which the battalion belongs. 

No; I think not. Recruiting in every dUtriet is the best. To allow 
that any man belonged to any particular place, or that the men from 
any particular place were better or worse than others, would he a bad 
principle. Take men where j'oa can get them ; and then let their 
regiment be their own particular country till they die. 
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ColonelXi. W.nuck, Commaiid- 
&ut 20th Madras Native Infantry. 


Colonel 'W. A. Gib, Commaxid* 
ant 2oth Madras N. I. 

Xiientenant*CoIoncI F. H. 
Tyrrell, 37th Madras K'ativo 
Infantry. 


XifintoDftnt-Coloncl F. A. 
Carney, 30th Madras Natwo 
Infantry. 

!Major F. Faunce, Comiranding 
14th Madras Kativo Infantry. 


Frigadicr-General H. F. Broohe, 
Adju^nt*Gonora!, l^mbay Army. 


Brigadicr«Gcnoral A. B« Littlo, 
Commandant 2otb Bombay Natiro 
Light Infantry. 

Colonel S. Bdwatdcs, Command- 
ing 2ad (Prince of 'Wales* Own) 
Grenadier Begimont Bombay 
ISatiTe Infantry. 


Colonel W. Banncnnan, 4th 
Bombay lUilcs. 

Colonel G. W, Hanson, Com* 
niamling 0th Bombay Kativu 
lufaiitry. 


Colonel H. H. James XOlh 
Bombay Katlvo (Light) Infantry. 


Colonel B. Mallaby, Com* 
tn.Uidii.t 12tU Bombay Native 
lulantry* 


C'lloiul Crcai*b, Commanding 
lO'.h Bombay N.iti%o Infantry. 


Cwl.r.tl^ A. Carrjcj^y, 21 it 
Xati’io Infantry. 


( G70 ) 

I do not tliink it would bo advisable. When a vcgiiuent is stationed 
in the south of India, it is convenient to recruit men from 'raujoro 
and Triebinopoly. Regiments at Secunderabad and to the north find it 
more convenient to recruit from the Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godaverv, 
Kistna, and Ifcllore districts. . 

Certainly not ; the more they are mised up the better. 

I think it would be desirable to recruit from one particular area of 
country. Practically it is now douo to a great extent in the Madras 
army. The Tamil or southern men will seldom enlist in this batfaliou, 
because they would have few comrades of their own race. Tliis batta- 
lion \vns Krst raised in ISOO in the Tclinga country, and has, I suppose, 
always been a Telinga regiment, composed partly of Telingas, partly of 
Musalmans of the Tclinga country. 

I think not. There is considerable difficulty in obtaining recruits 
now-a-days ; so the larger the ai’ea the better. 

Decidedly not. Regiments should continue, as boratoforo, to bo as much 
mixed as possible, no one class being allowed a prepoudevauce. To recruit 
from one particular area means to assist combination. AVero not all 
the old regular regiments of Bengal Native infantry that mutinied in 
1S57 reernited from one particular area ? 

Tlic reply to qnei-y 0 shows that recruiting for tlio whole "of the 
Bombay army is particularly confined to two districts of the presi- 
dency — the Conean. and the Deccan. Bombay is the only military 
station in the former district ; while Poona, Sattara, Sbolaporc, Kolha- 
imre, Alimcduagar, Sirur, and ICirfcce .are the military stations' in the 
Deccan iiroper. Belgaum for military puiposcs might be considered 
to be in the Deccan, though it belongs correctly to the Southern 
IVlahratta Country. . Tlie above peouluirity renders the localizing of the 
regiments of the Bombay ni-my in the districts in which they are 
recruited almost, not entirely, impracticable, and also prevents a special 
district being assigned to each regiment for recruiting pnriioscs. 

No j I do not think it would bo dosireblo to recruit from .any one 
particular district or area of country j for this reason, that the greater 
the mixture of castes and races wo have in regiments the better. 

_No; I am in favor of mixed battalions. A judicious mixture of 
nationalities and creeds would reduce to a minimum, if not prevent 
altogether, any combination in corps for a nefarious purpose. 

For the Bombay army, I advocate rccruitiug two-thirds of its 
strength within presidency limits and onc-thii'd foreigners. The South- 
ern ilahratta Country, from which recruits for tho Bombay army aro 
chiefly obtained, having been subjugated a long time, the iuliabitauts 
are los.s martial and warlike, althongh more amenable to disciiilino, than 
the tribes further north, and who havo not been so long uiulcr British 
rule. A combination in the individual of the good qualities of e.reh 
would make a perfect soldier. Tho contact of one with the other in a 
regiment improves both, and conduces to a good result. 

No ; and from the limited area from which recruits arc to bo had in 
this presidency it could not be douo. 

In my opinion most certainly not. Tho present system of enlisting 
men of various castes, creeds, and countries works admirably. It was 
probably owing to this system that the Bombay army remained loyal 
and staunch in the mutiny, a general combination amongst tho men 
being almost an impossibility. 

I think not. A mixed regiment has fewer prejudices. I would rather 
extend the recruiting ground, there being already difficulty in getting 
really good recruits. The Bombay army might bo allowed to recruit in 
Rajputana and Malwa, as they garrison those districts. 

Most assuredly not; the wider expanse you obtain your men from, 
and the more mixed their ela.=ses anil nationality, the better. I would 
not allow the broad distinction of Iiome and foreign, but would restrict 
any one nalionalily to one-third the strength of the regiuieiit. 

No; regimoiit.s should be composed of different classes, when, in 
the event of di.-affcction, unauimity or eombiuiition among them would 
he difficult. 

In this rc-puct I consider no improvement could bo made on the pre- 
sent system of recruiting. 
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Colonel J. Fairbnither, Com- No, certainly not j with the esoeption of Beluohis and perhaps Afci- 
manding 23ad Bombay N. I. cans (Seedees), and Bnrasians. 


Iiieat.-CoI. 0-T. Tanner, Com- Yps, north of the Indus, including Sind, Belnchistan, and the Puniah. 
mantUng 2901 Bombay N. I. at t j 


11. Do you consider the present system of increasing the army on the outbreak 
of a Tvar sound and satisfactory as regards its results ? ' 


Colonel J. Pornnj Commanding: 
2rth Punjab l^ativo Infantry. 


Colonel H. S. Obbard, Com* 
mandant 41si: Bengal -Native 
Infantry. 


Colonel T. Boisrn^on, Com* 
mandlng SOth Punjab Native 
Infantry. 


Colonel E. Damlridge, Com^ 
mauding doth Native Infantry. 


Colonel G- W. Eraser. Com* 
mandant 38th Native Infantry. 


Ideutenant-Colonel H. Woralev, 
Commanding 7th Bengal Native 
Infantry. 


lileutenant-Colonel P. Harris, 
Commanding lltb Native Infan* 
try. 


Xtieutenant-Colonel L« H. WH* 
liams, I4th Sikhs. 

Lieutenant-Colonel It. J, Walker, 
17th Native Infantry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. G. Rogers, 
Commanding gOth Punjab Native 
Infantry. 


Decidedly not. In the hnrr^ to aug-ment and complete reg-iments to 
a war strength^ many men of inferior class and physique are taken^ 
their ditll and instruction hnriied over^ and they are passed into the 
ranks often so imperfectly trained, that they seldom afterwards become 
smart and e&dent soldiers. The battalion itself is crippled by the 
absence of a number of reerniting' parties and the additional minds 
required at the depot for drilling the large bodies of recruits. Then the 
system of reduction on the termination of the war is a most perni- 
cious one, as it gives rise to much discontent, and renders the service 
most unpopular. 

Above all, our unpreparedness for war cannot fail to leave a bad 
impression on the Kative mind. 

I do not consider it sound or satisfactory. In a time of expected 
war or general trouble, men do not care to enlist, and sometimes the 
British officers exert themselves but little in the matter, on account of 
the extra work which, from reduction following so shortly, they look 
upon as labor in vain. Ilecruits enlisted for service augmentation are 
rarely fit to join the tanks before the campaign is concluded.* 

Nothing could he more wisomid and wisaiiHfaciory s and I think this 
call for troops for service for this Afghan war, and vvhen required to 
he sent to Malta, &c., has amply proved. The present s^'stem is a fruit- 
less waste of public money. 

I do not consider that the present s^tem provides at all either for 
enabling a corps to take the field in sufficient strength or for feeding it 
when there. 

No, certainly not. The experience of the recent campaign tends to 
show that recruits enlisted on the outbreak of a war in order to keep 
their regiments up to a war footing are not ready to join tho ranks 
sufficiently quickly to prevent many of the regiments dwindling down 
to mere skeleton ^tialions. 

No ; most nnsatisfcictory in every way. 

Augraentatimi hy volunteering is detrimental to those corps which 
lose the volunteers. Augmentation by recruiting is ivoi'se than useless. 
Even if you thoroughly train the recruits, much time is lost, and in 
any case they are not soldiez’s, confident in themselves and 

their officers. The lesson of the Zulu war should teach us the danger 
of employing drilled but undisciplined boys. 

For feeding tbc losses iu corps on active service we must trust to 
reserves, not recruits. 

I consider the present system of increasing the army on the out- 
break of war most defective. In the first place, men hurriedly enlisted 
cannot possibly be so good as those dclibenitoly and carefully selected. 
Then their training hampers a regiment on field service j they take up 
transport and consume provisions without any adequate return ; whilst, 
if left at the old stations of their regiments, not only must good men 
be left behind to train them, but they cannot be expected to join their 
colors as elective soldiers much under 12 mouths. 

Certainly not, as will he seen by the next ansu'er. 

< No ; the present ^’stem is not at all sound or satisfactory. So many 
regiments are recruiting on the same ground, that it is almost impossiblo 
to obtain the requi^te number of recruits of a good stamp in the re- 
quired time. 

Most decidedly not. The rush for recruits, and the anxiety of many 
officers to fill their rauks, no matter often at w'hat cost to the future 
efficiency of their regiments, prevent proper sclectiou. Hospitals are 
filled, the family pension list swelled ; and yet commanding officers who 
adhere to a proper standard, and refuse the weakly or half-g^own boy 
and the weed, arc often blamed. 

If regiment can fill its ranks, why cannot every other? 
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Zicutcnant'Ooloncl P. B. ITor- 
man. Commanding 2-ith Pwmab 
Kath'e Infantry-. 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. Iludson, 
Commanding 28tii Punjab Native 
Infantry. 


Lieutonani-Colonot G« 0. Bow- 
crofti 35tfa. Native IiiJEantcy. 


Lieutonnnt’Colonol P. lif. Arm* 
strong, Cummatiding doth (Bat- 
tray’s Sikhs) Native infoutry. 


M:»jor IL S. Bobortson, 4 Mi 
Native Infantry, Officiating As- 
biitant Adjutant-General, Allah- 
abad Dlviaton. 


Major R, A. Wauchonc, Idth 
nikLs. 


C. -W. Crootslianl, 
od&tl rjoncers. 
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Had eack kattalion a dcp6b from wklck to draw, none but seasoned 
{rood men need ever proceed on service. Its vae.nneies could at once ko 
filled by trained men, aide to undergo any hardskip ; and tko depots 
coaid re-enlist at comparative leisure. The system, moreover, is not 
attractive, and produces muck discontent. All know that war augment- 
ations are but temporary measures ; that absorption wll certainly follow 
and that many i-ccrnits a're likely on conclnsiou of peace to be dis- 
charged as unlikely to prove good soldiers. 

The reeruits also find that after having keen hurriedly taught to load 
and fire, to form fours and take part in the few simple evolutions neces- 
sary for active service ; and after having for month's served as, and fan- 
cied themselves trained soldiers, they are on retnrn to quartere remand- 
ed to recruit drill and musketry training, with all their fatigues and 
petty annoyances. 

I think that it is the only system we can adopt withont putting tlio 
country to very heavy expense. I am of opinion that if a battalion is 
never let to dwindle below 800 sepoys, an extra 200 men can be enlisted, 
and made servioeable in a short space of time. On-ing, however, to 
the requirements of the musketry regulations, it might he a very long 
time before the now men beenme dialled soldiers in a musketry sense. 
But men arc serviceable without being so highly trained. 

I consider the present system of increasing the army on the out- 
break of a war eminently unsatisfactory in its results. In fact, there is 
no system. 

During the late campaign in Afghanistan, when the order was re- 
ceived to augment battalions by recruiting 200 more sepoys, it became 
necessary to detach from regiments actually engaged in active operations 
in tho field a staff of British and Hativo officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and sepoys for recruiting purposes j and these parties had to pro- 
ceed several hundred miles down-country before they reached their re- 
cruiting grounds ; and when they arrived there, they found themselves 
confronted by some 20 other parties similarly employed, all, working 
against each other, and each with a single aim to the eQielonoy of its 
oivn particular regiment. In many instances tho results were most 
unsatisfactory. 

_No, certainly pot. It throws a great and sndden strain upon the 
regimental machinery, and much labor upon tho adjutant .'md his drill 
staff. Extra arms, accoutrements, clothing, and regimental necessaries 
have to he at once procured, while the accommodation in lines and bclls- 
of-arms and quartermasters store-room, calculated for tho requhements 
of 712, is not sufficient for those of 912 men. 

1'’ery unsatisfactory indeed in its results. Take tho last ooeasiou. 
Eveiy regiment was suddenly ordered to .add 200 men to its strength. 
Each scut reerniting parties all ov:or the country to enlist a certain number 
of men in a given time. Tlic coimtry was overrun with these parties (not 
furnished always by tho best men for tho purpose, who could not ho 
spared from regiments ah-cady proceeding to tho front). Bcsnll — an 
inferior class of recruits was obtained, many of whom commanding 
officers would now gladly get rid of. 

Decidedly not. I do not consider it possible to add effective soldiers 
to the army with any beneficial result by enlisting recruits after the 
outbreak of war, as it takes a considerable time to turn a rccrait into an 
efficient soldier in the Hativo army. 

I do not. It is manifestly impossible to suddenly increase iic.p"ly 
every battalion in the service by a largo number of men. In the first 
place there is the difficulty of obt.aiuiiig so many men at a short notice 
when our country declares war; secondly, the training of them, as iti.s .a 
mistake to send recruits to tlio front until they are tRiincd, on account 
of their uselessness when there, and tho expense incurred in feeding 
them ; thii-dly, the length of time — from six to twelve months — required 
to make tliein soldiers. 

Certainly not. It is, I think, of all systems tho most unwise, expen- 
sive, and unsatisfactory. — I moan the gL'ueral augmentation of an army. 
To augment certain regiments ordered on service, or likely to be ordered, 

IS rational and intelligible. But 1 never could understand regiments in 
remotely distant stations being compelled to take an iuoica.,e of 200 
men where they are not locally neeiled. Certainly regiments do not 
want llie worry and trouble of .arming, clothing, and training these 
men nieiely to absorb them in a feiv months. Tlie lo-s in ji.irtly-worn 
eiotliijig and jiartly-uscd anus and accoutrements is very great. 
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In the old army tlie augmontation was not necessary, as regiments had 
1^000 sepoys and could odord to lose a huge number before reaching the 
present fighting strength of regiments^ and meanwhile recruiting was 
actively carried on at a time when the army was popular. This is no 
longer the ease. We have now restricted recruiting to a few castes ; and 
recruits being scarce, it takes a long time to beat them up j and what 
with the distance regiments are quartered fiuiu their recruiting areas, 
and the absence of recruiting staS at head-quarters, it is now impos- 
sible to obtain and drill recruits in time to be of any use. 


ckpiain H. 1>. Hutehuison, 40tli 
Kutivd Infantry, 

Colonel n. Sale Hill, Command, 
iug let Goorklms (LigUt Infantrj*). 


Idajot A.[,l)attye, 2nd Goorkhas. 


Major P. F. Boircroft, 4th Goor* 
khas. 


KToj certainly not : sec next ansnrer. 

; I consider the present arrangement most imperfect, as far as 
Goorkha regiments are concerned. Goorkhas take much longer than 
other classes of Natives in passing into the ranks, and therefore recruits 
obtained at the outbreak of a campaign would he useless to reinforce the 
ranks. As arrangements stand at present, if a Goorkha regiment sus- 
tained severe loss in the field, there is no means whatever of making 
good such losses. 

As regards Goorkhas an. impossible system j and must I think be un- 
sound and unsatisfactory with regard to all other regiments, though I 
cannot speak of them from experience. 

I consider the present system of increasing the army on the out- 
break of war moat tmaound and moat imaatia/actory, if not quite use- 
less. 


No, I do not; as recruits are not fit for duty until tbey have had 
about a year’s training. 

I am aware of >io system on this point. Hitherto wo have enlisted 
recruits on any sudden necessity of augmentation, and disbanded them 
when the emergency has passed over. 

No ; there ought to be a reserve of trained soldiers. 

Certainly not; it has not one single redeeming point. 

1 do not. After deducting sick and recruits from a regiment on the 
peace strength, it is manifestly too weak to be efficient for the commence- 
ment of a campaign. 

, A system, of regiments with battalions would rectify this ; for then 
the required number of battalions could at once be put into the field on 
a war strength, making up their number from their regiments. 

Moat certainly not. Owing to the immediate necessity of increasing 
strength of regiments, the demand for men was such, that striplings 
wanting in physique, and even elderly men, were entertained, neither of 
whom Avould hare been admitted into the service in ordinary times. 

Having been entertained by strange officers at fixed stations, there was no possibility of getting 
them trained without reducing the lighting strength of regiments, already weak enough, by sending 
back officers, non-commissioned officers, and sepoys to put them through a rough training, just suffi- 
cient to make them understand how to load and nro their rifles, and keep together in some soi't of order. 
Then these men were marched to the front, and posted to their different companies, the officers and men 
of which they did not know nor had ever seen. Luckily, in the late campaign, there was tune given to 
continue their training on joining their regiments; but it is not in every campaign that such a thing 
could be done. 

Another blot on the system I consider was that, although regiments were ordered to raise 200 men, 
no increase was made to the non-commissioned ranks. 

For ca vahy, matters wore still worse. No ready-made riders are now-a-days procurable ; and men 
cannot he taught to ride in a day. So the recruits entertained were utterly useless. They could not 
ride, and there was no possibility of training them. There were no saddles, accoutrements, or horses 
ready for them ; and the ordnance department made difficulties about issuing carbines. 


Colonel Blair, 3rd Hatlve 
InfiuitTj. 

Colonel K. Boisrogon, Command- 
ant SikliB. 


laeutenant-Coloncl F. H. Ten- 
kin?. Commanding Corps o£ GuUlcu. 

Lieutcnant'CoIoncl J. J« Boswell, 
Gominandiug 2nd Siklis. 

Iileutonaut-Coloncl B. B. Chom- 
kera, Commanding 6fcb Foujab 
Infjtatrjr. 


Major B. B. P. F. Campbell, 
(Quccu’b Own) Corps o£ Guid^. 


Major A. G. Boss, Commanding Most unsound and most unsatisfactory as regards results. 
1st Sikbs. 


Colonel A. Jcnkbi?, Commandant 1 consider tko present system of increasing tlic army after tlie out- 
£nd Madras XaGve lufautsy. break of a war neither sound nor satisfactory as regards its results. 


Coionol \y. Osborn, Officiating On tlio outbreak of a war or any sudden emergency, it has been 
Comumndant 9tb Madras H'ati>e ^ncrally found necessary to increase strength of the regiment proccad- 
iDfantry. service by calling for volunteers from otlicr regiments. This, 

though it has answered well enough, cannot be cou&Ldcrcd a good s^'s- 
^ tern, inasmuch as the voliuitecrs arc strangers to tlic regiments which 

they join and the officers of the regiment to them, and it takes some 
time for officers and men to know each other; and unless the officer 
knows his men and the men their officer, there cannot exist that confix 
dcncc between officers and men which is so essential at all times, and 
more so when on active service. 
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Colo&cl G-. Hcatd, Coromnndio^ 
15tU Madr&s Xiktlvc lufAutrj. 


Colonel Ii. W. Buck, Command* 
safe 20th 2^a<2ras 2«adf e lafantzy. 


Colonel W. A. Gib, Commandant 
23tb 2dii(lias 2failvQ Ixifontr^. 


Lioutcnnnt-Colancl F. H. 'I^jrrell, 
S7tb Madias ISTativo Infantry, 


Not at all satisfactory. Sfen so enlisted would bo eomp.iratively 
uselessj and not to be depended on in action. It talces at least one yew 
to malce an clHcicnt sepoy, and another year for him to acquire the 
required confidence in himself. 

I do not consider it sound, as yon obtain a largo number of imper- 
fectly-trained men and too young to undei^o the hardship of a campaign. 
If a regiment consisted of four battalions, any one going on field service 
might obtain two hundred men from those not employed. 

It cannot be considered very satisfactory, but still it seems to have 
answered; and I hardly know what better could be substituted without 
great expense. I have gone more fully into this subject in my ans\ 7 cr 
to question 16 and those immediately folloiving. 

No ; it does well enough when we can take our own time and have 
nothing to fear from our enemy. But if wo were opposed to a great mili- 
tary power, our army might be crippled for want of men, long before our 
new recruits were ready to fill up the gaps in the battalions. 

I consider that it takes a year to turn a Native recruit from the South 
Indian races into a useful soldier. 


The present system is to call for volunteers from certain regiments j 
but I thmfc it very imsatisfactory and unsound. It could only answer 
for a short time, and would then collapse. 

There is no recognized system for increasing the army on such occa- 
sions, beyond ordering the addition to regiments proceeding on service 
of a certain number of recruits. The regiments of this army which pro- 
ceeded to Malta were filled up to their authorized strength by volunteers 
from other corps, no difiiculty whatever being found in obtaining .any 
number of men for the purpose. "When orders were issued for augment- 
ing the regiments*' proceeding on service to Afghanistan by 300 sepoys 
each, the Bombay regiments were at onco completed to full strength by 
volunteers from other corps, who came forward most readily and in much 
greater numbers than were required; and these regiments are at present of the following strength 
1st Native Infantry ... ... ... 863 of all ranks. 

19th Native Infantry ... ... ... 851 „ 

39th Native Infantry ... ... ... 830 ,, 

It was not possible to augment the 30th Native Infantry in a similar way," owing to the peculiar organ- 
ization of that regiment. The results of the above arrangements were satisfaotoiy to the ragimouts who 
rt-ceived trained soldiers instead of recruits ; and inasmuch as this measure made those corps immediately 
ofiicient, and up to their augmented strength, it was advantageous 'to the service generally. It is 
doubtless very undesirable to render one regiment in some degree incIBcicut to complete another ; but as 
long as there is no reserve from which to draw men to fill up regiments proceeding on service, the 
course which has hitherto been adopted would appear to be the only one which is possible. 


Isicntonant-Coloncl F. A. CaT* 
Ttcgy, 89th Madras Native Inian* 

Brlsadicr-Gcncial H, P. Brooke, 
Adjutant'Gaueral, Bombay Army. 


Brij^Ucr-Gcncral A. B. BUtIc, 
Cotauiundant 23tk Bombay Native 
(Light) Tixfantry* 


Colonel S. KdvTarxIo^, Command* 
ing 2nd (Ikince of Wole»* Owii) 
Grenadier Ktgiiuciit Bombay 
Nuta>o Iniuntry. 


As far as my cxpericnco goes, I think the syBitcm of inoreasin" tiic . 
strength of regiments, which, I take it, means the army going on service 
on the outbreak of a war, to' bo sound; that is, by calling for volunteers 
from other regiments, and so sending regiments comjileto as to numbers 
of fighting men. JJut I will mention here that there are 

drawbacks to tliis method, some of which are that a cominaudiug oiHucr 
is not likely to let his good men volunteer, if he can hclti it; and again 
a commaniing officer would be afraid of letting many, or indeed any, of 
his men leave his regiment, lest a deficiency in the strength of liia corps 
might lessen his chance of being selected for service. 

No, I do not. I am not aware whether the nninl)er of men required 
for increasing regiments to a war footing was obtaiucil on the outbreak 
of the Into war; but wlien my regiment was called upon for volunteers, 
150 men gave in their names. Xicarniug, however, that no advantages 
in the shape of extra ek>thing, rations, or batta ^v'erc assured to them, 
all but 13 withdrew their names. 

This was the cose with other corps. 

"Volunteering is always done in a hurry. jVXen arriv'C in batches from 
various regiments, and huvo to be armed and accoutred at the last mo- 
ment. Theoretically, tlieir accounts and documents should he all correct; 
hut practically such is not the case. Hence much trouble and con- 
fusion. 

If, however, a regiment were augmented from the thinl regiment 
of the brigade by the addition of two companies complete in ilritisli and 
Native oUicers and uon-commissLoued officers, all hurry and confusion 
Would be avoided. 


O VrcI W. Baaacrnian, -Itl* Bom- 
bay i;uic4- 


The present system of increasing the army on the outbreak of a war 
appears Uj work with fairly satisfactory results. 


* l&t, lOtii, aad Native Infantry. 
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Colonol a. w. Hmmob, Com- 
mandin^ 0tli Bombay Native 
XnfiiDtiy. 


'CSoIonel H. H. James, lOfcli Bom* 
IjayKativo Infantry.* 

Colonel B. Mallabj, Commandant 
IStli'Bombay 'Native Infantry. 


Colonel Crengb^ Commanding 
X9th Bombay ^aUvo Infantry. 


* Cdend A. Carnegy, Slat Bombay 
Katlve Infantry. 

Colond J. Fairbrothcr, ^ Com- 
rt>qnJwig ’ £2iid Bombay Satire In* 
fiintzy. 


liicntcnant-Colonel O. V. *IckXiao^, 
Commauduig 29tli Bombay Ifatlvo 
Infantry. 
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I have only once personally had any experience of this system. For 
the Hlalta expedition 77 volunteers joined the 9th. These all behaved 
admirably, and were animated by an excellent spirit. From what I saw 
on that occasion I should say that the system works satisfactorily. 

Not quite satisfaetoryj but .without some reserve no other plan was 
available. 

It would ha difficult, to answer the question except at considerable 
length. It would depend upon whether the war had the sympathy of 
the Natives of India, and on the strength of the army it is intended to 
move ont of the country. 

The hiative of Western India is essentially not a volunteer. Ho will 
go cheerfully wherever his regiment is required ; and the regiment, as a 
whole, will volunteer, as my own regiment was anxious to do for Cyprus. 
But individually they don’t care to exchange into another regiment, 
except for some private object. 

The present S 3 rstem is calling for volunteers from other regiments, 
when you obtain trained men who can take their place in the ranks 
at once. If you have two battalions to each regiment, this object is 
.gained, with the additional one that the men still servo in their own 
regiments for which they generally entertain very strong feelings. 

Yea; I can suggest no other likely to he more sound or satisfactory 
in its results. 

No, I'do not, and for the following reasons. When volunteers are 
called for to serve with regiments taking the field, the best men will not 
leave their old regiment. As a rule, only discontented men, who ex- 
pected promotion and did not get it, men reduced and otherwise dissatis- 
fied with their old corps, wiU leave ; and those who do go have no 
sympathy with their new corps. Neither are they generally very well 
received by the old hands of the corps to which they transfer their 
services. 

Decidedly not. From my regiment some of the best non-commis- 
sioned officers had to be sent on rcciniting duty when the regiment was 
on service, and in want of its best non-commissioned officers and men. 


12. What mimlier of recruits ■were obtained in the recent angmentatioft ; and 
■Tvhat number were sufficiently trained to allow of their serving as effective soldiers 
with the regiment prior to the termination of the war ? 


Colonel J. DotOT, Commanding Two hundred and seventy-seven recruits, the first man recruited 
'27th Funjah Kattve Infautij. after receipt of order directing augmentation being entertained on Idith 

October 1878. 

Of these, 178 joined and served with the regiment prior to the 
termination of .the war. 


Colonel H. S, OhWd, Com- 
mandant ddat Bengal -Nativo 
Iniaiitry. 


Colonel T. Boisr^on, Com- 
' xnanding 30th Punjab Natiro 
.Xnfantiy. 

Colonel B. Dandvidge, Com- 
manding dOth Native Infantry. 


On the 17th December 1878, when I received the order for augment- 
ation, I had 103 recruits on the rolls, and was 2di wanting to complete. 
I completed to augmented strength by beginning of April. .In May 
numbers went down considerably from invaliding ; hut at termination of 
the war I was again within 22 of full strength. 

From 17th December' 1878 to termination of war I enlisted 289 
recruits. Of those 289, 147 had been instructed in target practice, and 
were sufficiently trained to serve with the regiment as elective soldiers. 

One hundred and seventy-nine recruits obtained, not one fit to join 
by the 20th May, date of signature of treaty. 

I have not received the exact return, but 175 is about the number. 
They were not sufficiently trained for active service at the termination 
of the war. 


Colatiel G. "W. Fraser, Com* 
manda&t SOtli Nativo lo&utxj. 


The order for the augmentation was issued in December 187S, and 
&17 recruits wore enlisted. I had seen nearly 200 when passing through. 
J^Iecrut (whore the dep6t o£ the regiment is quartered) in April last 
when, etf ronfe to join my regiment attached to the 3rd Infantry Brigade, 
late 2nd Division, Peshawar Valley Pield Foi'ce. They appeared to bo 
on the whole a vexy fair body of men, but were not anything like suffi- 
ciently trained to have been effective as soldiers prior to the termination 
of the campaign, none o£ them having been fully trained in the manual 
and firing exercises, with exception of one squad of some SO men j and 
these had not then been put through the recruit's musketry course, or 
even fired blank ammunition. They had been enlisted, I believe, 
previous to the move of the regiment from 3fcerut, in November 1S7S, 
for Mooltan. AU the rest had been enlisted since the order for the 
augmentation. 
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Cbioncl G. HcArn, Commandtns 
IStli Madias 2?atire Infontiy. 


Coloacl Ir. TT. Buclr, Cbxnmaiid* 
aat 20tb 31hdnis Iiati\c Infantry. 


Colonel W. A. Gib, Coxamandant 
25tb Katire Infontiy. 


Lioatcnnnt-Colonel F. H. Tyrrell, 
37tb Madras KatUo lafantry« 


lacntcnant-Coloncl P.^ A. Cat- 
sc^y, d9tb Madras Natiio Xnfan- 
try. 
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Not at all satisfactory. Slen so enlisted would bo comparatively 
useless, and not to be depended on in action. It takes at least one year 
to make an efficient s^oy, and anotiier year for him to acquire the 
required confidence in himself. 

I do not consider it sound, as you obtain a lai^e number of imper* 
feetly-trained men and too young- to undergo the hardship of a campaign. 
If a regiment consisted of four battalions, any one going on field service 
might obtain two hundred men from, those not employed. 

It cannot be considered very satisfactory, but still it ‘seems to have 
answered j and I hardly know what better could be substituted without 
great expense. I have gone more fully into this subject in my answer 
to question 16 and those immediately following, 

Noj it does well enough when we can tahe our own time and have 
nothing to fear from our enemy. But if we were opposed to a great mili- 
tary power, our army might he crippled for want of men, long before our 
new recruits were ready to fill up the gaps in the battalions. 

I consider that it takes a year to turn a Native recruit from the South 
Indian races into a useftd soldier. 

Olhe present system is -to call for volunteers from certain regiments ; 
hut I think it very imsatisfactoiy and imsound, Xt could only answer 
for a short time, and would then collapse. 


Brigadier-General H. 1*. Brooke, 
Adjutant-General, Bombay Army. 


Prig^dIer*Qcncral P. Iiittlo, 
Commandant S5tli Pombay 
^gbt) lu&iutTy. 


There is no recognized system for increasing the army on such occa- 
sions, beyond ordering the addition to regiments proceeding on service 
of a certain number of recruits. The regiments of this army which pro- 
ceeded to Malta were filled np to their authorized strength by volunteers 
from other corps, no difficulty whatever being found in obtaining any 
• number of men for the purpose. "When orders were issued for augment- 

ing the regiments*' proceeding on service to Afghanistan by 000 sepoys 
each, the Bombay regiments were at once completed to full strength by 
volunteers from other corps, who came forward most readily and in much 
greater nimibera than were required; and these regiments are at present of the following atrengUi 
1st l^ative Infantry i.. 863 of all ranks. 

19th Native Infantry 851 « 

&9th Native Infantry ••• 8*® « 

It was not poseible to augment the 30 th Native Infantry- in a similar way, owing to the peculiar oigan- 
ization of that regiment. The results of the above arrangements were satisfactory to the regiments who 
received trained soldiers instead of recruits j and inasmutm as this meosiurc made those corps immediately 
efficient, and up to their augmented sticngth, it was advantageous to the service geneially. It is 
doubtless very undesirable to render one regiment in some degree inefficient to complete another; hut m 
lon<** as there is no icserve from which to draw men to fill up regiments pmcoeding on sccvico, tho 
coinso which has hitherto been adopted would appear to he the only one which is possible. 

As far as my exj^ricnce goes, I think fhe synstom of incroasiug the , 
strength of regiments, which, I take it, means tho army going on service 
on the outbreak of a war, to he sound; that is, by calling for volnntecis 
from other regiments, and so sending regiments complete as to numbers 
of readii-made fighting men. But I 'will mention here that theie are 
drawhacl^ to this method, some of which aro that a com m a n ding officer 
is not likely to let hia good men volunteer, if he can help it; and agnixi 
a commanding officer would bo afraid of letting many, or mdeed any, of 
his men leave his rt^pment, lest a deficiency in the strength or lus corps 
might lessen his chance of being selected for service. • 

No, I do not. I am not aware ■whether the number of men required 
for increasing regiments to a war footing was obtained on tho outbren ' 
of the late war; but when my regiment was called upon for volunteers, 
150 men gave in their names. Beaming, however, that no a^vaiimgcs 
in the shape of extra Nothing, rations, or hatta were assurea to tnem, 
all but 13 withdrew their names. 

This was the case with other corps. . , « c 

Volunteering is always done in a hurry. IVIeu arrive in ^*^ 1 **® 
various regiments, and have to he armed and accoutred at the last mo- 
ment. Theorcticaily’, tlicir accounts and documents should he all correct; 
hut practically such is not the case. Hence much trouble and con- 
fusion. . . 

If, however, a re^xnent wore augmented from the tiiird regiment 
of the brigade by the addition of two companies complete in Bntisb autl 
Native officers and non-commissioned officers, all hurry and confusion 
would he avoided. 

Tho prcacut system of increasing the army on the outbreak of a war 
appc.ir*< to work %vith fairly satiisfactory results. 


Colonel S. Cdvrirdcs. Comwasd- 
Ins -ad (Pzinco of Walca* O^vn) 
Grenadier llcg^iuicut Boxnl)aj' 
Kullvo lufontrj. 


Cr IcDi) W. ItooBcraqa, Iffi iBon- 


li\, lOUi, ikod 2Sth Kative Infantry. 
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Colond G. W. Hanson, Com* 
m npAipg 9t]x Sombay ^ativo 
lofantiy. 


Colonel H. H. James, lOfcli Bom* 
bay STativc (Light) Infantry.* 


I bavo only once personally liad any experience o€ this ^tero. For 
the IVIalta expedition 77 volunteers joined the 9th. These all behaved 
admirably, and were animated by an excellent spirit. From what I saw 
on that occasion I should say that the system worhs satisi&ictorily. 

Not quite satisfactory; but without some reserve no other plan was 
available. 


Golonol B. Mallaby, Commancbnt would be difficult .to answer the question except at considerable 

XSth'BomhAj Katho Infauiry. length. It would depend upon whether the wav had the sympathy of 

the Naldves of India, and on the strength of the army it is intended to 
move out of the country. 

The Native of Western India is essentially not a volunteer. He will 
go cheerfully wherever his regiment is required; and the regiment, as a 
whole, will volunteer, as my own regiment was anxious to do for Cyprus. 
But individually they don^t care to exchange into another regiment, 
except for some private object. 


Colonel Creagb, Commanding 
I9fch Bombay KatHo lafauiry. 


Colonel A. Casncgy, 21si Bombay 
Hativo Lxfantry. 


The present system is calling for volunteers from other regiments, 
when you obtain trained men who can take their place in the ranks 
at once. If you have two battalions to each regiment, this object is 
gained, with the additional one that the men still serve in their own 
regiments for which they generally entertain very strong fe elin gs. 

Yes; I can suggest no other likely to be more sound or satisfactoiy 
in its results. 


Colonel J. Fair^tb^, Com- No, I do not, and for the following reasons. When volunteers are 
aSnd Bomba., Native lii- oallfid for to serve with regiments taking the held, the best men will not 
^ leave their oM regiment. As a rule, only discontented men, who ex- 
pected promotion and did not get it, men reduced and otherwise dissatis* 
fied with their old corps, will leave ; and those who do go have no 
^mpathy with their new corps. Neither are they generally very well 
received by the old hands of the corps to which they transfer their 
services. 


Lleutcnant-Cobmel O. V. Tonnnr, 
Commonduig 29fcU Bombay Nathe 
Xnfaniry. 


Decidedly not. Prom my regiment some of the best non..eommis. 
sioned officers had to be sent on reevniting duty when the regiment was 
on service, and in want of its best non>commissioned officers and men. 


12. "Wliat number of recruits were obtained in tbe recent angmentatiofl. ; and 
what number were sufficiently trained to allow of their serving as effective soldiers 
with the regiment prior to the termination of the war ? 


Colonel J. Doran, CommandiDg 
' 27th Punjab XfatiTe lofontiy. 


Colonel H. S* Obbatrd, Oom* 
xnandaat: djst Bengal '■X^^atiTo 
lofantcj. 


Colonel Boiar^^OD, Com- 
manding SOth Ptmjab Native 
Infantiy. 

Colonel B. Dandridge, Com- 
manding dOtb Kdtivo Infantry, 


Colonel (J. Fraser, Com- 
mandant SDth Native In&ntry. 


Two hundred and _ Beventy..Beven recruits, the first man recruited 
after receipt of order directing augmentation being entertained on lith 
October 1878. 

Of these, 178 joined and served with the regiment prior to the 
termination of the war. 


On the 17th Decemberl878, when I received theorderfor augment- 
ation, I had 103 recruits on the rolls, and was 24 wanting to complete. 
I completed to augmented strength by beginning of April. In May 
ambers went down consideiably from invaBding; but at termination of 
the war I was again within 22 of full strength. 

December- 1878 to termination of war I enlisted 289 
recruits. Of ^ose 289, 147 had been instructed in target practice, and 
were sufficiently trained to serve with the regiment as efieetive soldiers. 


I. seventy-nine recruits obtained, not one fit to ioin 

by the 26th May, date of signature of treaty. '* 

I have not rweived the exact return, hut 175 is about tbe number. 
Jmey were not sufficiently trained for active service at the termination 
or the war. 


tii.e augmentation was issued in December 1878, and 
-17 recruits were enlisted. I had seen nearly 200 when passing Ihrcuo-li 
iV^erat (wheie the dep6t of the regiment is quartered) in April l^fc 
regiment attached to the 3rd Infantiy Brigade, 
« ^'^^Division, Peshawar Valley Held Poree. They appeared to be 

anything like snffi- 

f ^ rained to have been effective as soldiers prior to tbe termination 
the campaign, none of them having been fiiUy trained in the manual 
excr-nses with exception of one squad of some 30 menrand 
evfn musketry eomse, or 

nre^-ir+ ammunition. They had been enlisted, I beliWe 

regiment from Meerut, in November 1878 
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ljieatcnant>Co1onel H. Worsler, 
7th Bengal ifativc lufaotiy. 

liieutenani<Co1oiiel P. Xtarris, 
Commanding ILth 2^aiivo In- 
fantiy. 


Bteutenant-Colonel Ti. IT. 
IVilliams, llth Sikhs. 


XieutGnant.Coloncl B* J. 
TVolker, I7tli Native Infantry. 


Iiieutonant'Ooloncl R.G.Ilogcrs, 
Commanding 20tU P. N. I. 

Xicutenant'ColonoI P. B* Nor> 
xnaii« Cominanding 2Ith Punjab 
KatlVb Infantty. 


Xicotenant-Colonol J. Hudson, 
Coirnnanding 26tli Punjab Native 
Infantry. 


Lioutenant-Colonol G. C. Roiv- 
croft, 33th Native Infantiy. 


Xicuicnant'Celonel F, iVL Amz« 
strong. Cuminanding ‘lotli (Rat- 
tray'b Sikhs) Native Infantry. 

Major B. A. '\Yauchonc, Idth 
Sikhs. 

3[.yor A. C. W. Crookshant, 
32nd Pioneers. 


Captain U. D. ItutcUinseu, 
•iOlh Native Infantry. 


C^Und U. Sale Hill. Command- 
ir.- l-i UovrkLaa (LijUt Inf-O- 
tr>). 


Maj^r A.BV.tyc, iadCvcrkkai. 
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Over two liundredj but none were sufficiently traiued to take tlia 
field prior to the termination o£ ttie war. 

Being on leaTO> I write from memory. About 1-15 recruits were 
obtained. They travelled up on an average abont 1,000 miles to join 
tbeir regiment; andaltbougk they were frequently verjr usofvil in worfc- 
in"- at roads and entrenchments (for which their previous training as 
agriculturists particularly adapted them), only ono squad of about 30 
was passed into tiie ranks as sufficiently trained before the termination 
of the war. 


Two hundred and siity-four recruits were enlisted between the months 
of October 187S and August 1870. Of these, 109 filled vacancies in the old 
establishment ; 73 only being .available for the augmentation ordered in 
October 1878. Of the 205 reei-uits enlisted before the tcmiination of 
the w'ar, only -10 were sufficiently trained to servo as offeetive soldiers ; 
several of that nnmher being old soldiers who had re-enlisted. 

One himdrcd and fifty-one i-eeruits were obtained subsequent to the 
receipt of the order increasing the establishment of the regiment, but 
none were sufficiently trained to allow of their serving as efficient 
soldiers prior to the termination of the war. 

One-hundred and ninety-seven were obtained, and ninety-seven 
roughly trained for hill warfare. 

Orders for the augmentation wero received on tho lSth December 
1878. Between this date and the date on which recruiting was stopped 
243 men were enlisted for the augmentation; and to replace casualties 
of this number before the termination of the wai-, 40 men wore per- 
forming all the duties of a soldier, aud 01 were employed ou day duties, 
such as’guards and convoy work. 


About 200 recruits were obtained for the 2Sth Punjab Native 
Infantry in the recent augmentation ; and of this number only some 8 
or 10 men were sufficiently trained to allow of their serving as oHcetivo 
soldiers prior to the termination of the war. But these men bad all 
served previously, and wero partially traiued in other regiments. _ As a 
matter of fact, the men who joined us were raw rooriuts, quite un- 
trained, never having fired off a rifle in their lives, and were practioalJy 
useless; for the Mlities for training them under such oiremnstauccs 
wero reduced to a minimum. Not only this, but the men themselves 
were in many cases vastly inferior in physique to those who would hmo 
been accepted at regimental head-quarters in .ordinary times. I tliink 
I may fairly say the result was unsatisEaotory. 

Ono hundred and seventy-five recinils were obtained (not includmp 
five or sbe who were discharged intermediately for various 
cations), hut none became cllcutive soldiei'S before the war terminat . 

About 100 wero entertained. Some 30 only sufficiently traiued to 
boot .any use; and these but imperfectly trauied, owing to want of 
time and opportunity- 

Seventy-lliroe in augmentation. None of those were sufficiently 
trained to servo as effective soldiers. 

Wo got the order on the 15th October at Quetta; 
recruiting party the depOt officer could send started on the ‘-mher. 

IVe enlisted altogether 209 men up to the dale 
stopped; but as we had no iustructioiial staff 
could be taken in hand till the regiment returned from 
early iu Jimo last, since which time iustruotioii has j. ,Pj j. 

on. Had wo been able to send instructors to the deno , I Um.k 
iiieii would have been jierfcctly lit to join the regiment .i - 
time for tho spring o^rations, had they been coutmued, mid auotlnr 
100 two or three months later. 

About 200 men were obtained. None wore ready to join 
before the war was ended. Oi-dcrs ^ auginei.t were rereived » ue 
ct;nibtT 1S7S- Kecruits bc^an to come m m Januaiy 1S7 t 
iu February and 2darcUj aud peace was concluded luAlay. 

Porty-seven recruit:* w'cre obtained alto^etlier wliilc ibo 
.vas away ou i-ervice, ol: whom were recruits .=cleclcu twin 

.1 r. . -KT .... _c ca«fii/Montiv traineu. 

to 


was away ou i-ervice, .l<> ot wnom were rcciuiu» , 

fccut by tho Nepal (Joverument. Nuuo of them were suiheicntiy ra 
lo allow of their terving" as eJTectiv’c fcoldiei‘i» with tho icgiuient pri 
llie turjiiliuitiun o£ the war. 

iiighty-ciglit recruits unlibted during last cold season^ not one of 
whom wai abh; to join the rcgimetit befoie the termination ox tuo war. 
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Major P. 'P. Eowcroft, 
Cloorkbas. 


Colonel E. 3rd Nativo 

Isf&atix. 


Colonel K. Boisragon, Com- 
maq dap fc dtli SiUHa. 

Xioutenant'Colonel 
Jenldns, Commanding Corps of 
Guides. 

Ziieutenant-Colonel O'. 0^. Bos- 
\ 7 eU, Commanding 2iid Sikhs. 

Xieuienant-Colonel 33. It. 
Chambers, Commanding 6ih 
Funjab IxUantiy. 


Major B. B. P. P» Campbell, 
(Queen's Own) Corps o£ Guides. 


Major A. G. Boss, Commanding 
ist Sikhs. 


Colonel A. Jenkins, Command- 
ant 2nd Mo^as l^ative Infantry. 

Colonel G. Hearn, Commanding 
15th Madras Native Infantry. 

Colonel Xr. VT, Buck, Command- 
ant 20tb. Madras Native Infantiy. 

Colonel W. A. Gib, Command- 
aut 25th Madras NaUve Infantry. 


Bieutenant-Colonel P. A. Cor- 
^^SJ* Madras Native Infy. 

Bijgadier-General H. P. Brooke, 
Adjutont-Gcncral, Bomb:^ Army. 
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“We only encceeded in obtaining 76 reciuits for onr regiments ; and. 
of that number no£ one reernit was sufficiently trained to serve with 
the battalion (before the termination of the late war) as an e:£ectiY 0 
soldier. Oar recruiting party "was at Goruebpore on the Nepal frontier. 

I may here state that the arrangement by which the Government of 
Nepal provided recruits for our Goorbha regiments ntterli/ Joiled and 
broke down. Eighty per cent, were-rejeeted by Goorkha regiments as 
giiite unfit for enlistment. 

About ISa recruits were obtained in the recent augmentation. None 
sufficiently trained to allow of their serving as effective soldiers prior to 
the termination of the war. 

* Between 13th November 1878 and 1st June 1879, 160 recruits were 
enlisted. Out of these, lOfi were sufficiently trained to join the ranks. 

Two hundred and thirty recruits were obtained for the infantry and 
63 for the' cavalry; 179 recruits were fit to serve with the infantry and 
IS with the eavahy. 

Two hundred and ten were obtained, of which number only three 
(old soldiers) joined the ranks. 

The Government order for the increase of regiments up to 800 
sepoys was received at Ahhottahad on 36th November 1878, and recruit- 
ing parties were sent on the nest day. On that date the regiment was 
ten men below the old strength; and on the Ist Eebruary 1879 the 
increased number had been completed up to 800 sepoys. Out of these 
enlistments, 6 joined the ranks on the 1st April, 38 on the 13th May, 
45 on the 1st July, and 66 on the 38th July. Every effort was made to 
push the recruits on as fsst as possible ; and still, had the regiment been 
on service, the above will show that none of the augmented men could 
have reached head-quarters in time to have homo a part in the late 
campaign. 

Speaking from memory, as I have no returns to refer to here, about 
150 veeruits joined the Corps of Guides at Jellalahad under the above 
circumstances. They had to ho put on duty; hut care always had to he 
taken that some old soldiers were employed on the same duty to keep 
them straight. This, of course, gave more trouble than if they had been • 
trained soldiers. Moreover, it was always a question one asked oneself, 
how much reliance could be placed on such men should an emergency 
arise ? No opportunity was afforded them of proving their mettle. 

About 35 recruits were entertained for the Guide Cavalry.. A 
British officer had to he scut hack from the front to purchase remounts. 

Three hundred and twenty-four xeemits were obtained to meet II 
abort on 3rd October 1878. 

153 casualties. 

160 new augmentation by Ist May 1879. 

199 were sufficiently trained by 1st June 1879. All these had fired 
so or 40 rounds of hailed ammunition, and a great deal of blank. They 
knew sentry work, and skirmished well. 

My leg^iment was not augmented' dnring the late war. 

I cannot say anything about the number of recruits obtained ; but I 
do not think one efficient man could have been ready in the time. 

My regiment was not augmented. 

There was no augmentation to my regiment. Probably, if the 
■weather was fine, most of the recruits would have joined the ranks in 
sbr months ; but they usually take longer than that, say from nine -to 
twelve mouths. It has been seen of late very plainly, 1 think, that a 
soldier is not made iu a day. 

I cannot answer this question from my own knowledge; but from . 
what I have heard it was a complete failure. 

As explained in the reply to the previous question, all the regiments 
of the Bombay army which were augmented, except the 30th Native 
Infantry, were completed by volunteers. This question 'therefore docs 
not apply to them ; but it may he noted that since that augmentation was 
authorized 1,618 recruits have been enlisted. Ibis not probable that any of 
these men are vet thoroughly efficient as trained soldiers. The peculiar'*^ 
organization oi the 30th Native Infantry, which has frequently been con- 
demned as unsuitable, made it impracticable to complete ■that regiment 
by volunteers; and the number of recruits obtained by it since the 
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no 
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Bngndter^Gcneral A. B. Xiitilei*^ 
Cotiinuniiant 25tli Buxubay 
3^ativo Li^^bt lufantry. 

Colonel S. Bdwarde^i, Com* 
xnandin^ 2ad (Prince of Wales* 
Own) 2nd Grenadier 
Bombay Kativo Infantry. 

CbfoncI G. W^ Hanson« Com* 
mandiL's; 9tb Bombay' N. 1. 

Colonel Crengb, Commandisg 
lOtb Bombay ^ali^o Infantry; 


Colonel J. Fairbrother, Cont* 
xnanding 22ad. Bombay Katiro 
Infantry. 


Bicntenanf-Colonel O. T. Tan* 
aer, Coxnmondiug 2dtb B. N. I. 
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augmentation was ordered has been OTiiW 149, and consequently-' the 
regiment now mustei-s only 796 of'all-ranks. Successive Commanders- 
in-ChieE since the time that liord JJapier of Magdala commanded the 
Bombay army have urged the necessity for abolishing the silledar system 
in the 30th Ifative Infantry, which has been shown to be neither econo- 
mical nor otherwise desirable ; but these recommendations have not os 
yet been ajjprovcd by tlie Government of India. 

jVIy regiment was not engaged in the late war, and received no 
augmentation. _ ' 

My regiment was not one of those which was ordered to recruit un- 
to war strength. 


The regiment was not augmented. 

When the 19th Bombay Native Infantry was ordered to augment 
for service, it obtained permission, by special sanction, to engage men 
from the police. Thirty-nine men joined from that' force ; but they, na 
well as the recruits afterwards enlisted (89 in number) , were left hebiud 
at the dep6t to be trained, and never joined. One hundred and eighty- 
one men to make up the full augmented strength volunteered and joined 
from other regiments. 

Ninety-five reemits. Thirty-nine volunteers were given to regimenta 
on service ; the remainder were required to fill vacancies caused by the 
annual invaliding, and struck off on Iho filst December 1878. Frevious 
to the termination of . the war nono of these men were sufficiently 
trained to serve in. tho ranks.' 

A very small number were obtained ; and none were trained soifi- 
ciently to admit of their joining the regiment on service. 


13. If your regiment -were ordered on service, wliat ntimber of men are there noVr 
serving who would & unfit for aotire service, either on account of age or on account 
of being recruits ? 


Colonel Is Doran, Coixunan^^ 
27ib Punjab Kative Infantry. 


Colonel H. S. Obbard, Com* 
mandaut 41st Bengal Katlvo In* 
fancxy. 


Colonel T; Boismg^on, Com* 
mandin^ SOlb Punjab I. 

Colonel B. Dandrli1f;c, Com* 
mandiug 40tb Kativo luiautjy. 

Colonel Q. W. Fraser, Com* 
xnaudaut 39tb Bative Xnlauhy, 


Ii*ontcnant-Coloael TT.WrrsVjV 
Cim«ck itidlsg 7lb Bca^aL ^allro 
InfanUy. 

I.^tatin’tnl-'Cclont! P. ITarrls, 
Cook i .i 1 a : iu^ lltb Infaa- 


Froin old age ••• ta» 0 

Keemits ••• ‘ 25 

Effect of wounds ••• .•» im 1 

ITone on account of ; but X bave noted 17 men. wbo will ha 
broug^bt before nest invaliding committee sis unBt for further scrvico- 
from one canoa or another. One hundred and t\veuty*six recruits aEO- 
not sufficiently iustmeted to serve as e&ctivc soldiers. 

About 7 to 10 trained soldiers^ and about 83 untrained recruits*. 

On account of age-BO of all ranhs; average ago 433- years. 

HecruitSj including those obtained after the augmentation^ 213* 

X do not consider that in this event any of tho men of the regiment 
would be unfit for active service oti account of ago ; though no doubt 
the hard duties that have devolved upon the regiment since it arrived 
at AH jitiusjid at the end of March last are beginning to toll on tUem^ 
the number of sick in hospital during tho lost month or six weeks 
having very considerably increased ; and though most of these appear 
to ho fever cases of a mild typo, still the men become debilitated, and 
If the sickness continued to increase during September and October^ 
which are reckoned to be unhealthy moutlis in the Khyber, especially 
at Ali Musjid, Ihero is no certainty as to'the effect it might have in 
making tlic regiment unfit for active service. No recruits have yot 
joined from the dopdt; there numbers therefore are at present as beforo 
stated in reply to question 12, It has also yet to be seen what effect 
the winter may have on. the regiment, even with extra precautions as to 
warm clothing, &c.j the men being, as Hindustanis, so unaccustomed to 
a severe winter. 

About 50 old soldiers and 190 recruits. 

In a few months, however, the recruits will bo all drilled soldiers. 

Tho_ lllh Kcgiment is still serving in tbo Kuram Valley ; and if 
hostilities were now resumed, I would not hesitate to taka the entiro 
regLm..nt on service. There arc four or five Native officers, tho last of 
the old rcyimff, who might on account of ago knock up under very sovera 
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laentciwit-Coloixel I 14 H. WU- 
liaxDSt Sikhs. 

Lieatenani-Colonel J. 

TValker, 17th Native Infaatiy- 


I.ieut.-Col. E. G. Eogers, Com.* 
maudiog 20th Punjab I* 

l&ntenanhColonel ^ P. 
Kormant Commaniling 21th 
Punjab HatiTa Infantry. 


Xiientenant-Colonel Hudson, 
Comxnandiug 28tU Punjab Natlro 
Infantry. 


Xiieatenant-Colonol G* C. 
EowcroEt, 35th Entire Infantry. 


Lieuk-Col. P. H. Armstrong, 
Comdg. 46th (Baiiiay'e Slkhe) 
E.I, 

Major E. A. Wauohone, 14th 
Sikhs. 

Major 'A. 0. W, Ctookshanlc, 
S2ud Pioneers. 


• Captain H. B. Hoiohinson, 
ilOth Satire Infantry. 

Colonel E. Sale Hill, Command- 
ing 1st Goorkhas (Light Infan- 
try). 


Major A. Battyo, 2nd Goor- 
khas. 


‘Msyor P. F. Eowcroft, 4ih 
Goor^as, 


Colonel E. Blair, 3rd E. I. 

Colonel H. Boisragon, Com- 
mandant 4th Sikhs. 


Licotenant-Colonel P. H. 
Jenkins, Commanding Corps of 
Guides. 

Iiioutenant-Colonel J. J. 

Bosirdl, Commanding 3nd Silchn. 
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work ; tko recmxts are nearly all fit* now to join tlie ^ranks as 
trained soldiers^ altliou^k in a musketry sense they would still remain, 
recruita, owing to the impossibility, for want o£ appliances, of putting 
them through the prescribed course. 

One- hundred and seventy-one recruits have not yet keen trained in 
the use of the lifle, and are therefore unfit. 

This is a difficult question to answer, as- the health, of the men 
depends a great deal on the time of year. I should say on an average 
that from SO to 100 sick men and recruits would he left behind. 

On account of age, &c., IS j as being recruits, 58. 

On account of age not more than four or five. Of course after ten 
months of hard work there are men who are not at present physically 
fit to undergo another campaign until they have had rest and change. 
I would take all recruits. They can take a great many duties, and 
thus lessen the work of the old soldiers, and, after two or three months’ 
instruction, are quite able to act with old soldiers against any Asiatic 
enemy. 

As the 28th Punjab Native Infantry has been on active service in 
Afghanistan during the last ten months, and as all men unfit for active 
service have been from time to time weeded out, it is probable that not 
more than 15 to 20 men, exclusive of the recruits, would have to be 
rejected; but I am bound to say the recruits are now nearly 
trained. 

On aecouni of age or physical incapaeity, or being on sick leave, 
about 20 of all ranks. 

On account of being reennts, 192. 

-About SO at present. 


None on account of age'j 171 on account of being xeemita. 


The case of my regiment is exceptioual, as it is now recovering from 
the severe sickness which struck it at Quetta and daring the campaign. 
1 should say, however, that out of 791 men now in the regiment about 
80 or 90 are unfit for immediate active service. Of the recruits, all a'ro 
sufficiently trained to take place with the regiment, though not perhaps 
to put iu the first lino. Napoleon’s remark that traiuiug is rapidly 
acquired in war time is no less true now than then. 

About 35 per cent. There are over 200 recruits just nt present. 


There are no men in the regiment who would bo unfit on account of 
age (a special invaliding committee having assembled on 28th May 
1879) . _ Porty-e^ht recruits would be unfit for active service' at present, 
not having been trained sufficiently, and not having gone through any 
musketry yet. 

. On account of age ... J 5 

Keoruite ... ... go - 

Total ... 105 


There are about 50 men who, from age or other infirmities, would 
be unfit for active service (according to the opinion of the medical 
officers of the regiment) . These men are nearly all to appear before 
the next medical committee this October. About 80 recruits are 
for service, being as yet untrained. 


About 220, nearly all recruits. 


There would remain about— 
"Weak meu ,, 

Becrults 


24i 

80 


10 would be too old to serve with the infantry and about 

recr^fe^ ^ cavalry. In the mfantry 54 recruits ; in the cavalry 8 


Abouf: 30 wbo havo broken down 

on service, AH the recruits present with the 
ticunedj except m musketrjr. 


since the re^ment started 
regiment are sufficiently 
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XitenienAnt^ColonelS. B. Chftm* 
^ersf Commanding 6th Punjah 

Tnfan riy- 

SlflJorA- <?- Bo5j^ Command" 
ing 1st Sikhs. 


Colonel A* Jenkins* Command- 
ant Snd ^odjraa Ifative Infan- 
try. 

Colonel W. Oshom, OlBciating 
™ ant 0th M-*^^***^ X« 


Colonel G. Hearn, Command- 
ing 15th Madias Native Tnf aii- 
try. 

Colonel Ii. yf. Buck, Ctm- 
xnandnnt 20th Madras Native 
Infwtry. 


Colonel W. A. Gih, Command- 
ant 25th Madras Native Infantry. 


liientcnant-Coldnel P. H. 
O^yriell, 37th Madras Native 
Xnhxnti^* 

Xilentenant-Colonel P. A. 
Camc?y, 89th Madias Native 
Jnhmtiy. 
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In my regiment at present tliere are not more ttan 20 men o£ 
all ranks -who are unfit for active service from being old and ivorn^t. 
There are 32 recruits vrho are not sufficiently advanced to join the ranks! 

About eight on account of age and broken health; five prcmaturelv 
broken down. Secruits 69. . • ■' 

Jf.jB . — These figures are after deducting for depdt. 

T!ight kote lance naiks and a small proportion of fi'ative officers and 
staff non-commissioned officers. - 

Thirly-six:_, I think; are physically unfit for active servicej and 3S on 
account of being not sufficiently trained men amongst the recruits. 

Twenty-two reeruite, and, roughly ^ealdngj 37 men of all ranks who 
ore over 30 years’ service. 

I'orty. Having 500 efficient privates caused me to make the first 
remark in answer 1. I have not a private of 30 years’ service. 

About 20 men would be unfit for service from disease and age. 
There are 58 recruits. The large number of recruits is owing to 
the difficulty of getting men at Banda, from which station the regiment 
has recently returned. 

Perhaps four or five men might be considered unfit to go on active 
soTvicc, not more ; for there are no old men in the regiment. About a 
dozen sick would be left behind and 36 rceniits; but of these latter, 
one-half will join the ranks in a mouth or two. The regiment is up 
to its full strength, of GUO privates. 

Twenty men. at the outside on account of ago, and 30 recruits. Wfe 
are, however, now 50 below our proper strength, so that in fact wo 
should be 100 privates short if we were ordered on service. 

Por a Madras regiment, I believe the SOlh is an exceptional one, as 
most of the men are young. On account of age, I should say not more, 
than 26 or 30. We have 70 recruits th*s day. I ap^nd a nnmei-ical" 
return showing service of all ranks in the regiment 


Nnmerieal return of all ranis of tie 3df& Madras Native Infantry, showing length of service. 


Cotps. 

Under 6 
years* 
eoivice. 

, Five years 
, and under 

1 10 years. 

Ten yvors 
and under 
15 years. 

Fifteen 
years and 
under 

25 ycara 

Twenty- 
.five years 
and 

upT^ards. 

Total. 

Bemuka. 

SOth Madras Native 
Infantry. 

231 

167 

114 

l56 

46 

704* 

1 

* This includes 
Native officers and 
non-commissioned 
oOiocra. 


Major B. Fannce, Comaianding On account of age^ 

lllh Madias Mafivo Inlaatrf. 8 Native officers. 

10 Havildais. 

30 Privates. 

On account of being recruits, 30 privates. 

Bogadier-aoneralH.P.BTOoie, ti,o Bombay army there are at present 17,140 men who are 

Adaataat-Geacral,BombayAriay. service, 2,315 who are hetweenlS and 20 years" sen'jce^ 

d-,©*!! between 20 and 30 years" service, and 214 above the latter number 
of years' service. 7he largo proportion of the sepoys of the army are 
therefore in the prime of life, and the uumher of men unlit for service 
on account of ago should consequently bo small. Since tlio beginning 
of this year 1,307 recruits have been enlisted; and probably a third of 
* these would now bo sufficiently advanced to proceed, if required, 

- their regiments on held service. The following figures show the 
number of men considered unlit for servlco and left at the de^Cts when 
the undermentioned regiments proceeded to ATalta and Afghaiiistan 
Malta 

Afghanistan 

M 

M 

JJ 


. veu J 

. 26th 

X. 

, OJ 

57 

.. 20 th 

ii 

12 

. SOth 

ii 

30 

. Isfc 

ii 

33 

. 10th 

ii 

21 


Btlgadi€r«6eDera1 A. B. Btitle, 
Comtoandant 25th. BoaibQ .7 
Kiativd (Light) Infantry. 


Cdlnnel S. Edwardcs, Com- 
manding 2 ad (Pfinco of Wales' 
Own) Gronadler Eegiment 
hay NatiTO Infantiy.' 

Colonel W. Bannerman, dth 
Bombay Bides. 

Colonel C. W> Hanson, Com- 
manding 9th Bombay liTatire In- 
fantry. 




1. XV* 


“y regiment, and not having time to correspond or 
to obtain eejyaiK information on points asked, I cannot answer this 
^ say Wt,to thebesHf my 

let, no man is nndt for active service from age or being a recruit. 

... 81 


On account of age, being over 45 years old 
Keeruits ... 


58 


About 100. 


About 36 reermis and some 25 men from physical unfitness: 5 or 
6 only of these from age, the rest from diseases of a temporary nature ; 
a large number of our recruits sufficiently advanced to be of use, would 
be taken on semee. ^ f 


Colossi H. H. lames, lOfch 
Bombay Native (Light) Zafastry* 

Colonel U.hlallab 7 , Command- 
out iSth Bombay Native lofau- 
tiy. 


On amount of age or mefeess probably 40, ai>., those who would 
be mvabded at the end of this year. Keernits from 20 to 30. 

None on account of age. There are probably. 20 reoraits I would 
not ttink 3 ustificd m taking with me if ordered of£ at once : in a 
month, s time I would take all. 

There would bo probably about 10 men subject to bronchial afEeo- 
tions whom I would leave behind. 


Colonel Ci'engh, Commanding 
Idtli Bombay Native Infantry. 


At the present moment, if the regiment bad 

service, it would be under its strength ns follows : 

Becruits anddep6t establishment 
Considered unfit by medical officer 
Now wanting, owing to recent casualties 


again to proceed on 

... 126 

... 100 
... 65 


Colonel k. CsTnegf, 21at 
Bombay Natiyo tniBmtry. 


Colonel J. yalrbrotber, Com- 
mandiag 22ad Bombay N. I. 


Total ... 290 men. 

Out of this number a few men might rejoin from the dep&t. 

c 1 present at head-quarters unfit on'acoount of age to take the 

aeltt at the shortest notice; number of recruits unfit, being at drill, 66. 

Brom old age and low physique about 50 ; recruits 127 ; total 177. 


Lientenant'Colonel O. Y. Tau- 
ner, Commandiog 29th B. N. X. 


With the exception of a few who have been knocked up by the 
recent campaign, and some recruits at the dep6t, all ate fit. ^ ^ 


14. At what age do you. consider that Native soldiers hecome n-nfitt.Rd fQ,. +r,g 
hard work of a campaign. ? 


Colonel J. Doran, ^Command- 
ing 37th Panjab Native Infantry. 

Colonel H. S, Obbaid, Com- 
xnandant diet Bengal N«I. 


Depends veiy much on habits, race, and 
avera^ I should say about 40 years. 


constitution ; but on an 


As a rule at 40 years of age, or 20 years' service. 


^ Colonel T.Boisragon, Command- 
ing 80th Punjab Native Infantiy. 

Colonel E. Dandridge, Com- 
manding 40th Native Infentry. 


at6o’’oV&Tul!'“'“"'“”^ officers at 40; the Native officers 
At the ages of 43 to 45, 


Colonel G. W. Pmeer, Com- 
mandant 89th Native Infantry. 


Lieatenant.Coloncl H. Worsley, 
Commanding 7th Bengal N. I, 

’ Lieatonant-Colonol P. Harris 
Commanding Ilth Native lufan- 
try. 


^ysique, stands the Wtitudes^of'leiwice lo^fr 

^enor castes. The hillmen, such as in thk ro^erfwKnmaon,-^ 

faock up rfter some years of continual service In the plains Tim 

knock up rea^y if W 
exposed, to the liot seasons lu the nlaina / t. . s 

regiments do not stand many years of TOntiilual serviol le 

Joriy years of ago. 

Kstivebecom.. 


111 
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l^entaiiaab'Colonel Tu H. 

Williams, I4th Silchs* 

IiieaUnaTit'Colonel 

' VTalkerr 17th Kativo Infantiy- 

tlcatenant-Oolooel R .f- 
liogers. Commanding 20fch PaDjab 
Uativo Infantry. 


Lieutananfe-Colond P- ^ 
Konnan» Commanding Jltn 
Punjab ^fativo Infantry. 


Identcnant-Colonel J. PCndson* 
Commanding 28th Punjab Native 
Infantry. 

Iiientanant-Colonel G. C. 
BoprcToffc, 3&th Native Infantry. ' 


I«ieutcnant>Coloncl P*. !M. Arm* 
Btrong, Commanding d6th (Bat* 
tniy*s Sikhs) Native Infantry. 

Hajor B. S. Bobortson, 4th 
Native InfimlTy, OlBciating 
A'^lstant Adjutant'Uonorali 
Allahabad Division. 


Malar H, A. 'Wauohopo, lllh 
Sikhs. 

Major A. 0. AV. Crookahank, 
32ud fioncors. 


Captain H. D. Hutohioson, 
doth Nutiro Infontrjr. 


Colonsl B. Silo nUl, Com- 
maoding Ist Goorkhos (Iiight 
Iniantry). 


Major A. Battyo, Sad Goor. 
khos. 


Major . F. F. Bovrciott, dth 
Qoorkhos. 

Colonol It. Bbir, 3rd K.I. 

Coioacl H. BoUragon, Com- 
mandant dih Sikhs. 


BicutcnanhColonel if. J. Bcs. 
well, Comtaiading 2iid_Stkhs. 


Lleutenaiibdkilonel ^ B. Ih 
Chauihem, Commanding Cth 
Bunjab laiilttry. 


As a general rule, between the ages of 4.0 and 45. 

About 45 years old, but many last a few years looget. ■ " 

KEteen years, allowing for tbe extremely heavy duties often imposed 
on them, and the hardships, &o., of occasional service. 


This depends upon tho class of men. In the regiment under my 
command I consider that the Sildi and Tunjabi Muhammadans^ are fit 
for work up to 40 or 45. The trans-ftontier men, particularly if they 
have been much away from their homes, do not last so long. The Bogras 
from the Kangra hills rapidly fall oS in tbe plains; and I do not think 
can stand the hardships of a campaign after 35 years of age, if so long. . 


I consider that Native soldiers are for the most part unfitted for the 
hard work of a campaign after 46 years of age — ^very many heforo that 
age ; very few are fit after it. ^ 

Enlisted at from 18 to 20 years of age, a Native soldier, as a selected 
man to begin with, should be quite fit for the hard work of a campaign 
till from 35 to 40 years of age. 

Bepends so very much on n man*s constitul.on. A ^kh, as a rule, 
is well np to any work of a campaign at 40 or 45 years of age. 


I should say about 38 years. There is, however, one reason which 
makes it hard to judge. The Native soldier when he reaches hia 
thirteenth or fourteenth year of service, if nnpromoted, prepares to 
nualifv for his pension; and for this purpose simulates various ailments, 
fix the hope, which is generally realized, of passing the medical hoard ; 
these infirmities, it is believed, Quickly disappearing as soon as this is 
accomplished. If the pension, rules were altered - I firmly hchevo a 
greater number of men would bo found physically fit for the service. 

About 40, if he has always been a private. 


Before this campaign I would have ssud 45 ; hut in Afghanistan the 

mutiny-medal men, who were that age and more, showed ^rcat ondm-sime 

and immunity from disease. But then they ’7™. 

about 20 to 25; and if he is a good man, he will last from 20 to 25 
years. 

22 years. 

Goorkhas appear to preserve f 

advanced age. It was veiy remarkable ^at ’old 

which, the regiment had so oq -years' service seemed to 

“ST-™* 

retirement should be made compulsory. 


45 

SO 

65 


Geariias, 

If not promoted at ••• 

In tho non-commissioned grade 
Commissioued grades ... *•* 

As a general rule, at from 40 to 45 years of age. 

About 45 years of age. 

sliould he altered more to the favor of Government. ^ 

Thirty-five or thirfy-sis. Bow si^nCM great, 

service on the frontier, where duty la genera y ry 

I consider Gvo-and-thirty years of age as l,e frequent 

file to he emoient for hard work. Of W^r 

exceptions of men with strong constitutions lastiDo lo g 
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Kajoi: B. B. P, P. CampBell, 
(Qae^n'a O^n} Corps of Omdes* 


. Major A Gr. Boss, Conunand* 
isg In Sikhs. 


Colonel A. JenkinSt CommnQd* 
ant 2ad Madras Native In&zitiy. 

Colonel W. Osborn, Officiating 
Conunandant 9th Madnu Native 

Infanfcij. 

Colonel G. Heatn^ Command- 
ing 15th Madias N. I. 

Colonel L. Vf. Back, Com- 
maodant 20th Madias K. 1. 

Colonel W. A. Gib, Command- 
ant 2oth Madras Native Inlantiy. 


Lientenant-Colonel P. H. Tyr- 
rell, 27ih Madras Infantiy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel P. A. Car- 
negyi 39th Madias N. I. 

Major B. Ponnee, Oommandiog 
X4t1i Madras Native Infantiy. 


Brigadier-Genera] H. P- Brooke, 
AdjutanC-Geueral, Bombay Army* 


, Brigadier-General A. B. Little, 
Commandant 2ath * Bombay 
Native Cl^igbt) Infantry. 

Colonel 8. Bdwaides, Command- 
ing 2nd (Prince of 'Wales’ Own) 
Grenadier llegunent Bombay 
Native Infantry. 


Colonel W. Bannerman, 4th 
Bombay Bifles. 

Colonel G.W. Hanson, Com- 
manding 9th Bombay Native In- 
fantiy. 


Colonel H. It. James, 10th 
Bombay NaWe (Light) In&ntry. 


Colonel B. Mallaby, Com- 
mandant 13th Bombay Native 
Infimtry. 


<. Colonel Oreagh, Commanding 
19th Bombay Native Infantiy. 
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This is a c[aesfion very difficult to answer, as so much depends upon 
the constitution of individual men ; but, as far as my esperience goes, 
think it is only the men with, strong constitntions who ate really fit for 
service in the ranks after 18 or 20 years’ service. 

If all the army served on, I have no idea. As it is, of those who 
romain on doing long service, I consider privates are unfitted after 15 
years’ service, non-commissioned officers usually after 20 years, buglers 
after 20 years, Native officers after 25 years, always excepting a propor- 
tion who upset all rules. 

1 think that, as a rule. Native soldiers in the ranks cease to be equal 
to the hard work of a campaign at 45 years of age. 

At about 48 years of age and when th^ have completed about 
30 years’ service. 

Forty as a rule. 

At forty-five years of age. About five per cent, last well to fifty 
years of age. 

It varies greatly. With rare exceptions, I should say no privaU 
should be in the ranks after attaining the age of 45 years, which indi- 
cates a service of &om 23 to 29 years, aeeordmg to the age at which 
they enlisted. 

At the age of from 85 to 40, 

As a rule between 35 and 40 years of age. 

It varies very much in individual men. As an average I should say 
40 years of age. 


In mj; opinion this depends entirdy — first, on the amount of care 
which is given to his selection when enlisted ; second, on his having been 
required during his service to consume a suffioienxy of food, and not 
permitted, either to hoard his money, or spend an undue proportion of it 
m the support of his family and relatives ; and third, on the constitution 
of each individual. As a rule, however, I should say that a Native 
soldier of 40 years of ago is past his prime. 

As a rule, I should say after 26 years’ service j that is, at or about 
the age of 43 years. 

This depends on the age at which a man enlists, also on the locali- 
ties in which he has been quartered. The limit should be better 40 years' 
of age. It would be better in my opinion that men who have s4ved 
15 years with the colors should be carefully examined each year • and 
if not thoroughly fit in every respect, they should he passed on to the 
first reserve. 

On completion of 20 years’ service, the transfer should be compul- 
sory, except in the ease of Native officers and non-oommissioned offi^s 
who should be allowed to serve longer if considered fit in every respect* 
I do not advocate ha^ng all young men in a corps ,• the retention of 
some steady and efficient old soldiers who have seen service would be 
most beneficial. 


At from 40 to 45 years of age. 

Generally between 40 and 45. Last year we took some men to 
Malta of OVCT 50 years. There was no hard work; but the di^at^ of 
Cyprus was trying, and the old men did not sufiei more than theiV 
younger comrades. 

This varies ve^ much ; on an average 25 years. But many knock no 
sooner ; whilst others are good for active service from 7 to 10 
longer. years 

Men reemited feom the Concan at from 18 to 20 years; from the 

Deccan and Punjab and Hindustan at from 28 to 26 yeara. 

Of conree there are exceptions. ^ 

I should be rfad not to recruit at all from the Concan ; and the relief 
to t^ pension list would, I am sure, be great. But I am driven to ^ 
the Deccan cannot furnish aU required by the Bombay mm^ “ 

18 years becoming 

totally imfit. I should say 20 to 22 years as an average* ^ 
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Colonel A. Carncgj, Slst Bona- From about 3S to 43 ns privates and non-commissioned officers^ and 
lay Sativo Infantry. 50 as Sfative officers. 

Colonel J. Fairlrotler. Com- After about SO years' service ; say from SS to 40 years of age. Some 
manding 22nd Bombay S. I. last longer. 

licnt.-Col.O. V. Tanner, Com- Thirty-eight, talring IS as the age of enlistment, 
manding 29th Bombay M. I. 

15. Do you consider -tliat there is an advantage in yoiir battaKon being called on 
to serve beyond tbe limits of the presidency and on tbe frontier ? 


Colonel J. Doran, Commanding Yes ; I consider every regiment shotild he prepared to serve eyery- 

27 th Punjab fiatlvo Infantry. where in or out of India, and that foreign service beyond the sea 

improves the efficiency and mobility of a regiment in every respect,, more 
especially In removing many caste-prejudices.' 

Colonel H. S. Obbard. Command- Decidedly. It enlightens the men, and makes them more ■ serviceable 

ont 41 st BongalSativo Infantry. generally efficient, to have a tour of foreign service; hut 1 am 

strongly opposed to any amalgamation of the Native armies of the three 
presidencies. I would have them, and those of the upper and- lower 
parts of the Bengal presidonoy, kept entirely distinct, and rccroitodfrom 
their own parts of the country only. I consider this very important. 

Colonel T. Boijrogon, ■ Com- Every regiment should be called upon to serve on the frontier and 

manding sotb Punjab Nativo beyond the limits of the presidency. They tiiyeef this but if not 

put into practice for years, it trill be a question (as with the late Indian 
army and their Indus batta) whether they would /Ana do so willinglg 
and vtilAout expecting addiUonal pecuniary henefits. To Sikhs and 
Path.aus (and J daresay to the other classes as well) nothing hecomes 
more irksome after a time than the humdrum routine of cantonments, and 
therefore change of stations, and with the chances of service on the frontier, duty on the frontier for 
a time would bo advantageous and popular ; but there should he a slriet and impartial ianr kept, and 
regiments be on a j-syafar J'osVcr for these moves and for active service. Nothing causes more disap- 
pointment and a distaste for the service than this absence of a roster for active sorvioo, and to Sad 
certain regiments selected for service. The men naturally interpret it either to a want of conlidenco 
in their regiment, or that it is badly thought of at army head-quarters. 

Colonel E. DanilrWgo, Com. I do not Consider it advisable that Fi’ontior and North-Westorn 
mantling 40tb Kntlro Infuatiy. Provinces and Punjab corps should bo located in climates such ns Burma 

and parts of hladras, where the staple food is rice. Begiments would 
soon become unserviceable from disease. 

Frontier, Punjab, and North-'VV’estern Provinces corps should servo 
elsewhere indiscriminately. 

Colonel G. w._ Eraser, Com. Yes J I consider that the general service system, for which all rogi- 
aaadont 39tb Nntivo Infantry. monts are now enlisted, much preferable to tho old ono of not being 

liable to serve beyond the limits of tho presiilenoy; and that the recent 
experience tho regiment has gained by its service on tho frontier has 
been most beneficial to all ranks in it. 


Eienionant-Colond H. WtOTloy, Every regiment should be for general service; but in timo of pcaco 
Bengal ^at»'o vegjnieut should, as a rule, be quartered iu its own presidency. 

I would oven go further, and break up the Bengal army into two, — 
tho army of tho Punjab, and tho army of Hindustan ; tho former being 
compost of the Sikh, Punjabi, Beluch, and Frontier corps, tho latter of 
Hindustani regiments; tho soldiers of each being raised exclusively from 
. _ tho region in which it is located. 

By localizing tho armies during peace, we shall prevent anything like a cosmopolitan feeling 
springing up throughout the array. A broad demarcation between tbo different armies and a sepap- 
tion of interests will prevent sympathy of feeling or unity of action, so that when ono army fails, 
wo may rely on the other three. 


ana servieu _iii the army rendered more popular. 

There is no doubt about it. Hindustani corps in the Punjab or Sikh regiments in Bengal do not 
get as good reeruits as those corps that happen to bo quartered in their own province or region. 



Certainly there is. I am averse to any system that would localizo 
or restrict the sphere of a regiment’s service. It would tend to lessen 
tho esprit de eorjis and self-esteem of tho men, and is a measure to bo 
altogether deprecated. Subject to Ibc coudilion of reluming periodi- 
cally to head-quarter stations, I would advocate tho principle of general 
service in iti most extended sense. That regiments of ono president 
should, without special reasons, bo sent to another presidency, merely in 
cour.-e of relief for instance, would not bo an economical measure, and 
I presume is not contcniplaUd ; but X see no other objection to it. 
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Yes ; the men o£ the regiment under my command are always most 
eager to see service in foreign countries. 

No. — think if battalions had to serve beyond their own presidency 
or on the frontier, it would make the service unpopular. 

Yes, decidedly ; minds are expanded, prejudices removed, knowledge 
of our power and resources increased, and greater fidelity ensured. 
Moreover, every regiment employed at a distance from its recruiting 
ground becomes more or less a security for the loyalty of the relatives, 
&c., of the men serving in its ranks. 

Yes, decidedly; provided that, when the exigencies of the service 
permit, liberal furlough is allowed. 

, I see no very great advantage ; but at the same time I can see no 
possible objection to a Punjab regiment serving out of the presidency or 
beyond the frontier. So long as the men have an opportunity of visit- 
ing their homes every three or four years, I believe th^ will be quite 
contented. 

I have served in more than one expedition out of India in which 
Native troops have been, employed, and the men were always cheerful 
and anxious in performing their duties as good soldiers. 

I would not consider it advisable to send the battalion to serve in the 
other presidencies ; but I am of opinion that it would be most desirable 
to send it beyond the frontier limits of its own presidency and on the 
frontier. I consider the experiences so gained would he most valuable 
in a campaign. 

On the frontier certainly, not in other presidencies ; at least not too 
far from their own districts. Furlough and leave difficulties would crop 
up. The men can ill afford the cost of long railway journeys to and 
from their homes, 

I think it very desirable that it should he called on to serve on the 
frontier, and in certain oases beyond the limits of the presidency. It 
is moat important, to my mind, that Native soldiers should he made to 
understand that they must he prepared to go to any part of the world 
where their services are required ; and the best way to do this is by mov- 
ing them about. I think the encouragement of volunteering for active 
service injudicious. A regiment should recognize its obligation to go anywhere when ordered. Moving 
regiments about tends also to strengthen discipline, and to instil habits of ready obedience, besides the 
effect on the Native mind caused by the extent and power of the British empire, of which they would 
have personal opportunities of judging. 

Major E. A, Wauchope, 1 -lth ^ Very much so. It prevents them becoming gruhhy and self-conceited j 
it gives them a knowledge of the world, and of the strength and power 
of the English nation. 

Most decidedly. I think a Native regiment should clearly understand 
82 ad Pioneers. that it has to serve the Empress in any part of Her Majesty's Eastern 

• , dominions in or out of India. My views regarding this are that 
regiments should ordinarily be kept in their own provinces, but 
periodically employed on foreign sendee for a limited number of years, 
either in another presidency or out of India. I deprecate the present 
system of regiments having no homes and being scattered broadcast over the country, thus ruhhin<» 
the edges off their caste and religious prejudices, and being familiarized with manners and races they 
formerfy despised.* Madras, Bombay, Hindustani, and Punjab regiments should be worked in the 
four very distinct provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, North-West, and Punjab; and a percent- 
age from each province sent to serve on the frontier and in the other provinces for 3 or 4 years, return- 
ing to their own provinces for 13 or 15. To the want of such a policy is due much of the provincial 
narrowness and jealousy now existing.- 

Captain H. D. HntciilnBon, •lOtli 
Native Infantry-. 


Colonel S. Sale Hill, Command- 
uiff Ist Goorklias (Light Infantry). 


Major A. Battjo,, 2na Goor. 
khas. 


_ _ .AVA JUCAta 

• ToosyaothinBof its vnpopulority. duo to tho «ponre tho raea aro put to, Tad tto bepossibaity of thoir takios fortoagh. ’ 

, ■ iia 


Yes, certainly. Such service must tend to enlarge the experience, 
enlighten the views, and blunt many of the groundless prejudices of the 
men. 

Yes; for active service I consider that it does regiments much good 
aim that rt exercises a beneficial effect on Groorkhas, who (without seeing 
a bit of the world) are naturally narrow-minded and vainglorious, it 
would, however, make the service extremely unpopular if Goorkha rert- 
SSueT^^ ® long time on garrison service away from tlSir 

• billmen, suffer more than other men from serving 

in the hot weather m the plains during peace, and should not be eaUed 
upon to do so, unless absolutely neeessaiy. Moreover, there being so 
many family men amongst them with their families in the lines makS it 
unadvisable to remove them from their own statirma a-ia 


Isteufceiuuit-Colonel H. Wil* 
liftms j I4feli Sikhs. 

Lieatenanfc- Colonel 'll. J. Walker, 
17tli Native Infantry. 

Zrienienant'CoIonel ^ Q. Bogers, 
Commanding 20th Punjab Native 
ihifantry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel P. B. Nor* 
man. Commanding 24th Punjab 
Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hudson, 
Commanding 28th Poml^ Native 
Infantry. ^ V 


Lieutenant-Colonel Q. C. Bow- 
croft, Soth Native Infjwtry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel P. M. Arm- 
strong, 45th ^Battray'a Sikhs) 
Native Infantry* 


hlajor B. S. Bohertson, 4th 
Kativo Infantry, Offioiatms Assist- 
ant Adjatant-Goneral, AUahahad 
Division. 
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irajor P. P. Eowcroft, 4th Goor« 
khas* 


Colocel H. Blatr, Srd BiaUva 
Xafautzy, 

Colonel H. BoSsk^oh, Corn- 
mandant 4tli Sikhs. 


Llcntenant-Colonol J. J. Boswcdl^ 
Couunandlug 2nd Sikh Zniontiy. 


Xleuictuinfc-Colonel B. B« Chain- 
l>cr-i, CoDimaiidiD^ Gth Pupjuh 
Infantry. 


Sifajor A. Q. Boss« Cominandlng^ 
Ist Siklis. 


Colonel A. Jenkins* Coinmandont 
2nd Zdadns 27ativo Infantry. 


Colonel 'W. Oahom. OiBciating’ 
Comiuaudnut 0th Hodxas Nativo 
Infantry. 


Colonel O. ITcnru, Cotntnon^ff 
lOlU Madras KutUo lulantry. 


Colonel Ii, W. Buck, Com- 
jr.ai:dant. 20th ^draa hTativc 
Infantry. 


Coh;nt.l W. A. Gil), CommaniLme 
25th Madras 2\atho Infantry. 
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service. I£ Goorkha regiments had to take their regular tour of duty at 
other stationsj our service ■n'ould he less popular amongst tliem. All 
regiments of -whatever class should be kept in the provinces from which 
they enlist much more than they are at present. 

Certainly, most advantageous. I can speak for my o-wu regiment 
that the corps universally wonld ho delighted to go on any foreign 
service out of India and hci'ond seas. It does tljc men good in eveiy 
■way, opens out their ideas, S:o. 

Tes, for short periods. 


I consider it advantageous for every corps to serve beyond the limits 
of its presidonoy and on the frontier, and even across the seas, when* 
ever necessary. I also think it a great gain serving on this frontier; 
hut I am Hkevrise of opinion that it should he extended to the whole 
■Native army, and not be confined, as at present, to the Pnnjah Prontior 
Force alone^ which -would also benefit hy this change. 

Yes ; troops seiwing beyond the limits of the province they are 
enlisted in are much less likely to sj’mpathizc ^v^th any local disturhanoo 
which may occur in the locality where they may be stationed, and there- 
fore may ho better trusted. During 1867, neither Madras, Bombay, 
Goorkha, nor Funjab Frontier regiments sympathized with the mutinous 
Hindustani soldiery. I doubt the advisability however, except in time of 
war, of sending regiments Jong distances from theii- homes, unless Govern- 
ment grant free passages by-steamer or rail to men going on or returning 
from leave. 

I conclude this question refers to times of peace ; and I don’t think 
any advantage wonld be derived by the battalion in being sent beyond 
the limits of the presidency, except for active service. 

This is a question 1 have not studied, and I do not feel I coidd give 
answers of any value to the questions set forth. 

Certainly great advantage on frontier. As to presidency 1 cannot say. 

I allude to peace service. In war all regiments should go and serve 
and stay whex'e wanted. 

Occasional service beyond the limits of the presidency and on tho 
frontier would he advantageous to tho regiment. 


I consider it advantageous that tho battalion should' servo beyond 
the limits of the presidonoy and on the frontier, as it docs the soldier 
good to mix -with his brother soldiers in other parts, and it would tcuu 
to excite a spirit of emulation between the different regiments, 

hlost decidedly. I could instance my own regimmt. YTe have 
been, within the last ten yearn, five years in the Nortli-M est and three 
years in Burma and the Andamans; tho regiment has been much 
improved by seiving in distant stations. At least fom- more Madras 

regiments should servo north. ,, , i 

It is a great mistake to suppose Madras sepoys cannot stand the 
clinmte. ^ Maaras sepoy much good to serve III the 

north, hut it also does good in many ways to tho 

are five years with -the 3rd and 7tli Bengal Cavalry. The men ^.ot on 
well, hut they can never he friends. They will not mtevmap^-, or oven 
cat, with each other. Even the Muhararaailans in their robgious feasts 
will not amalgamate. There is no possibility of their ever aoiniiio 
together. 

I consider it is an advantage that regiments should servo 
they are ordered and he acoustoracd to different climates. I have not 
found that lueu suffered in health, if suitably clotheu. 

Most certainly. I think there is an advantage, unless 
thrown into debtV it, which need not ho. The 
imocked about, and tho more it sees of the world, the • . o n ’ 

however, he done to any great extent in peace times, on acc 
expense it would be to Government. A Madras sepoy cats iice. iliat 
gniiu is, X believe, dearer on tho iiorth-wcsteru frontier, and the com 
pensation would he heavy. A Bengal sepoy oats whealen , 

is expensive all over the IMadras presidency and in Burma. &o ttiat a 
Bengal regiment in Burma would cost as much as a Jladni 
the nortli-westem frontier. I think, however, if 
where the ^luilros corns was stationed, that the limit of rice-mo > 
should he liiod at Ks. 3 a month; at all events, after they had had six 
tcuutlis to become acc.ustomed to it. The 20tli took to it kindly 
at Malta ; and X tilleva other Madras regimeuts stationed in Bengal 
the same. 
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Iiicntenimt-Coloiicl F . H, Tyrrell, 
37th nhdras Infantry. 

Iiientenant-Colonel P- A. 
CaTnegy, 39tli jUhdrae Hhtive 
Irfantiy, 


I do not know. Foreign service may ke of some advantage in fos- 
teiing a spirit of enterprize and adventure in the men. 

Certainly ; a very good test of their loyalty to the Government, and 
also of e^rii He corps. The more it is practised the hetter* for the 
Madras army. 


Atojor X. Pnnnce, Commanding: 
Itth Madras Katlre Infantry. 


Very great advantage ; hut men should not he kept more than three 
to three-and-a.half years at stations to which, on account of want of 
accommodation, or because of distance, they cannot take their families. 
The more the men see of the world — and Bengal, the North-West, Burma, &o.,are, it 'must be remem- 
bered, as much foreia^ countries to the Madrassi as a continental country is to us — ^the better for 
their qualities as soldiers. They become more enlightened, more intelligent, more self-reliant, are less 
bound up in caste, less ready to suspect in each innovation or change, however harmless, a covert attack 
on their caste, when they'have mixed freely with people who, while having their own peculiarities, 
caste, and religious customs, think Kttle of those the strangers bring amongst them. My meaning 
may be better expressed’ perhaps by my saying that it would he an edncation to them, as it is admitted 
the introduction of railway travelling has been to Natives of India generally. There would be no diffi- 
cuHy with the Madras sepoy. He has in the days long past, when the hold of caste, the dread of cross- 
ing the " black water," had a force that in these days we can hardly estimate, shown this by going 
readily to J ava, China, the Straits of Malacca, Bourbon, Ceylon, Persia, Aden, Egypt, Burma. In 
India he served in the mutiny as far as Goruekpore to the north, Lnoknow to the north-west. He 
formerly garrisoned Kolhapur, Sholapur, Carwav, &e., in Bombay. During the Abyssinian campaign 
gave garrisons to Knrraehee and Poona. Daring the recent campaign he served in the Pishin valley j 
gave garrisons to Calcutta, Mooltan, Bawal Pindi and has peimanently to supply the garrisons of nine 
stations out of his presidency, besides the garrison of Burma. His proved readiness to serve without 
question wherever the Government may require, his long and unbroken loyalty to it, which alone it can 
amongst all its Native troops absolutely count on with confidence, should weigh heavily in the scale if 
the necessity of redactions arise. 

A tour of service from time to time on the frontier is, 1 think, abso- 
lutely necessary for the efficiency of each battalion j but service beyond 
the presidency should he limited to the above tour, and to occasions of 
active service in the field. 

If by the term to sene means field service, then undoubtedly 
advantages are to be gained. But if merely serving in the usual com-se of 
relief is meant, then I should say not j for by going out of tbe presidency 
the men would naturally he going further from their own homes, then 
W incuiriing extra expense in moving their families to and fro, and on 
their going on and returning from ftirloughj and I can see no advant- 
ages to he gained. But if for active service, it is in my opinion quite- 
another thing. 

Yes, decidedly. 

Endauhtedly, Nothing conduces so much to discipline, and to create 
esprit and a soldier-like tone throughout a regiment, and which it never 
loses. A certain depfree of superiority is always conceded to a regiment 
which has'seen service on the frontier and in foreign lands by those 
regiments which have not been favored with a like good fortune. ' 

Dnless under exceptional circumstances in peace times, regiments 
should, m my opinion, be stationed within tire limits of then- presidency. 
A change on this point would not he popular with the men, and I do 
not see any compensating advantages. In times of war they would of 
oouree be called upon to serve anywhere. 

Yra, if required for aHive service, hut not otherwise. It would rvinVo 
reoruitmg more difficult if the men were ordinarily stationed at great 
distances xrom their homes. ® 

I do. I think the more cosmopolitan a regiment feels itself the 
bettei^ andthe narrower Its limits of service the more impressible thev 
are to local influences. •' 

f Concan was’ less frequent, or even flisconragcd, 

tteie would be 1^ Realty on the score of the moving of famUies' 
DMoai^e^^** Concanees are invariably larger than amongst the 

not he popular among 

theSf^’nt,^ they are very domestic, and, unlikf 

^ ^ families living 

with them oi near ^hand This they could not do if sent to a distance 
to serve for any lengthened period. . uisiance 

Battalion is enlisted chiefly for service afloat +],« 
scarcely applicable to it, though it has taken its fall share 
numerous campaigns. The men would always most wiUiuoly volunteer 
or active service either beyond tbe presidency limits or oiTtbe frontier • 


Brigudie 1 ^-GencTal H. F. Brooke, 
Adjataai-Geaero], Bombay Army. 


Brlgadief-General A. B. Tattle, 
Commandant 25tfa. Bombay Sfatava 
(Light) Infantry. 


Colonel S. Edwordes, Command' 
ing Sud (Fvinco of Wales' 0%vn) 
Grenadier Tleg., Bombay IS*. 1. 

Colonel W. Banaennan, 4t!i 
Bombay Bides. 


Colonel G. W. Hanson, Com« 
manding 9t}x Bombay Hativa 
Infantry. 


Colonel H. H* James, lOt^ 
Bombay li'atlre (Light) Lifantry. 


Colonel B. ITallaby, Com- 
mandant 13tb Bombay XTative 
Infan^. 


Colonel Creagh, Commandine 
Z9ta Bombay ZTative Zhfhntxy. 


Colo&<d A. Camegy, 21st 
Bombay Native InLmiry. 
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Colonel J* Pairbrolhert Com* 
jaandln^ 22ad Bombay Native 
Infantry. 


Liontcnant-Coloncl O. V. Tanner, 
Commanding 29th. Bombay ^atlro 
In^ntry. 


but fbey would have a most decMed objection to leave tbeir own presi- 
dency as a pennaneney. ^ 

Tes, decidedly. I consider' it of tbe utmost importance that re<»i. 
ments should be employed beyond presidency limits and ou the frontier 
and not only tliat but out of India — in China, Jap.m, Australia, TasI 
mania. Cape, Slauritius, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Malta j iii fact, any- 
where between the 4.0° of north and south latitudes. I have served 
■with a Kative regiment in China and Japan which touched at Point do 
Gallo, Penang, Siugaporc, Hong-Kong, and the Mauritius on their way 
there and hack, and the change worked in the men's minds by seein<» so 
much of the world was astonishing. They were never tired talking of 
the power of England ; for wherever they went they saw the British 
flag. I served with another Native regiment in Abyssinia, and them 
also I remarked how travelling opened the men's minds j but not in so 
very marked a degree as in the iirst-iiamed instance. 

I think the army would bo more popular, and consequently recruits 
would be more easily obtained, if regiments, as a rule, were to servo in 
their ow’n province, including the area reernited from j hut they should 
he sent wherever required for service or special reasons. 


16. Do you consider tlie reserve system could be applied to the Native army ? 


Colonel J. Uornn. Comtnnnd- 
ing 27th Punjab tlativo lufiutty. 


Yes ; I am of opinion that it is applicable to the Native army. But 
I am not prepared to say how the system should be elaborated or carried 
out. 


Colonel n. S. ObLarJ, Com- A reserve system might certainly bo applied with advantage. A 
mandanfa 41at Bengal Kativo number of men take their discharge annually, thoroughly trained and 
Infautiy. ^ f^-ther service ; and the number might be increased 

to such extent as necessary, to form a first reservo. Groat numbers aro 
also transferred to the invalid establishment annually who aro quite fit 
for garrison duties. These might form a second reserve. 


Colonel T. Boisro^n, Com- Yes, most satisfactorily } and it would make the service, just now 
manding 30th Punjab Kative very unpopulav, Jtisl the reverse. Militia scrvico in India would bo tho 

, most popular (with the Sikhs especially) ; and this reserve scheme very 
nearly approaches it. 


Colonel E. EandriJgCy Com* 
xnandin^ dOtli Native Infantiy. 

Colonel G. W. Finscri Com* 
maudant 39tli Nailvo Infantry. 


Eicnicnant-Colonol H. Woraloy, 
7tti Bonsai Native Infantry. 


Yes^ very easily ; But for garrison duty only. 

"Witli reg-iments composed of two or more battalions liaving a depfit 
centroj I do not think a system of reserves would be necessary 5 other- 
wise 1 do not see why it should not bo applied. 

Yes. — "W e can form reserves in two ways— _ 

(a) by allowing men to enter it voluntarily; 

(i) by compulsory transfer after a given number of years service. 

At present a large number o£ men for domestic reasons take tbeir 
dischavgc between their third and ninth years of service. These men 
would probably cuter the reserve if sullioient inducements were held* out, 
and are thoso who from their comparative youth would form the ilower 
of that reserve. 


TJcutenant-Colonol P. Harris, It appears to me that of rccont years when dealing with the Native 
InCIltn- Bongal Native ^rmy aovernment has always ignored Us one exceptional, yet most 

important and dangerous, churacteristio. It has steadily overlooked^ tho 
fact that the army of India is a mercenary armj', not one of patriots. 
It is obvious, tberefore, that measures which would bo approprmte m 
rCfiipcet to European armies arc not always applicable to our ludiau 
army. I would lay it down as a general maxim tbat the reposal of power in any large body of Naiivo 
mercenaries I'cmoved from the control of European oJlicers is iujudieious; and therefore tlic foimation 
of Native reserves under the above condition is objectionable in principle, as well as dangerous Ju fact. 
Apart, however, from the above considcratioTis, to establish reserves of men additional to the standing 
army in the manner proposed would, I appix;hcnd, be a most expensive measure, and against tho spirit 
and object of the cominittcc^s dcUboralioiis. No doubt the existence of some sort of reserve for 
garri-aon piirx>ojjt:s at time of war is dcftixable; and I would propose, as an alternative measure, that our 
present large invalid establishment (inczi who have had personal experience of the benev'olenoo and 
hber.ilUy of our Clovcrnnieiit) should be utilised for the purpose. I have been present on several 
cce.L-jieii'j at the peru/Uical p.iynient of pensioners ; and I have ahvavs been suqirUed at the healthy 
of a grtat number of them — men who had'cvidcntly quite recovered from the 
ailiui lit 1 for uieh they were inwilideJ, but %vho still contiime to enjoy hundsomo Tiensiona from 

- 1 *" {■■'•vrac-i from ^Thieh my orvn regiment U recruited (Oadk) lliero is Tiardly a village in 

iva a ia:.a or two of this diiktcription could not be found. It would be a simple matter to have 
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fliese men medically examined at tlieir periodical receipt of pensions ; and tte police offi^r _ of each 
Sot could easily keep a roU of men found dt for garrison duty. I ^el sure a suffiemnojr of 
^rbeaks alone would be forthooming to garrison the statrons of Shahmhanpore, Bareilly, 
Lucknow, Moradabad, Carvnpore, Allahabad, B^^zabad, Benares, and Dinapore, releasing the regidax 
'■ troops at thcso stations for field service ; wliilst, as before esplained,* 

# See reply Ko. 7- dep6t battalion would mamtam tbe others at tlieir figbtinff 

Btreno-th of effective soldiers. 'When called out iu time of war to garrisou stations, the reserves should 
get ihe pay of the rank they held when invalided. 


I.ieatenant-Colonel Ii. H. 'Wil- 
liams. l^tli Siidis. 

lAeateaaat.Golonel E. JT • 

Walker, Wth Native Infantry. 


liieatenant-Colonel E. G-. 
Eogers, Commanding 20tb Pun- 
jab Nativo Infantiy. 


Iiieutenant-Colnnel E. B. Nor- 
man. Commanding 2itb Punjab 
Native Infantry. 


Yes, with great advantage. . 

I consider it would bo very difficult to apply the reserve system to 
the Native army. Native soldiers when not under the direct supervision, 
of Enropean officers soon become slack and useless.- 

Yes. "With regiments of two battalions, as proposed, the depdt 
battalion would be a reserve for active service; and many of the pen- 
sioners, now so numerous and yearly becoming more so, are fit for 
garrison duties, and should form a second reserve, to garrison such posts 
as they might be required for. 

I do not. That is, if it is meant that there should be a reserve on. 
the English modeh Good men would be withdrawn from regiments to 
the detriment of the regiments; and I do not think that any inducement 
Government could afford would create a reserve of sufficient strength to 
be of any practical good. It must be borne in mind that the sepoy is 
induced to remain, in the service, not so much for the small extra pay he 
may get ou beooming a non-commissioned officer, as for the greatly 
enhanced pension, he is entitled to after three years’ service as a non- 
commissioned officer. 

I see no reason why the reserve system should not be applied to the 
Native army. Indeed, I am, inclined to think a short-service i^stem 
with reserves would not be unpopular with Punjabis. 

One of the defects of the present system of long service for penmon 
is that it is open to abuse. 

It is a notorious fact that men who have completed 16 years’ service frequ^tly fei^ illness ; and 
by the use of Native drugs and medioiues reduce themsrives to such a condition of inefficiency and 
weakness, that invaliding boards have no option but to pass them, to the pension establishment. A 
few months or even weeks' residence at their homes soon restoi-es these men to health and strength; 
and pension paymasters are astonished at the stalwart appearance of those who periodically present 
themselves for pensions. 

There can be no doubt but that vast numbers of men who are now drawing pensions are fully as 
fit for active service as many who are retained in the ranks. 

Iiieutenant-Colonal G. C. Bow- Unquestionably. I am convinced it would be most popular, and 
iwoft, 3Stii Nafivo Infaatry. would render available in time of need the services of many men of 

good character and comparatively easy circumstances, who under the 
present system are lost to the State. It would tend to bring many 
reorvnts to the ranks who now hold back, and retain many men whose 
family eircumstanees compel them to- apply for discharge, but who would 
not willingly sever their connection with the service, could they pass the 
greater part of each year at their homes. 


Lieatenant-Goloiiel J. Hudson, 
28th Punjab Native Infantry. 


Liont-Col. P. jiL Armstrong, 
Comdg, 45tlx (Baitray^s Sikhs) N. I. 

Major B. S. Hoherison, 4th 
Native Inf antry, Officiating Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General, Allahabad 
Division. 


Yes, if carefully constructed. 


I do, under certain conditions. The first is, that it must be limited 
in number, as I consider a large reserve composed of young soldiers 
would be au element of danger to the State. But if the reserve is 
limited to the number of men aotimlly required to bring up the batta- 
lions to a war strength, I see no reason why it should not be applied to 
the Native army. The second condition is, that certain inducements be 
offered to make men willing to join, without which the scheme would 
fail to attract Natives. The most effectual inducement, in my opinion, would be the prospect of a 
small pension after a term of years. I would strongly advocate the system of pensions as one hkelv 
to draw men to the reserye, and keep them faithful when in it, by the powerful tie of self-interest. 
The present rules, however, require revision; and I would make the pension obtainable after a longer 
term of service, irrespective of physical fitness, and applicable to men who pass into the reserve as well 
as to those with the colors. 

SiS?” ^ lltb 'Without a reserve system I cannot see how the Native army could be 

reduced and kept efficient; and if proper times were selected for the 
training of the reserves, so as not to harass agi-icnlturists, I think it 
would be most popular; and once established, with a larger and nearly 
.. “S efficient an army, the saving would be great. One sepoy would fa's 

equal in price to four reserve men ; and a battalion that in peace time has a strength of 400 senoTO and 
m war time 800 would under the reserve system be about Ks. 18,000 a year ofeaper than at wesmt 
unless of com-se the reserves wera oaUed out. Each sepoy with the colors costs on an averao-fEs S 
per mensem, and a reserve man Es. 2. There would therefore be a saving of Es. 9,600 a year£ sepoys, 

• • •■ . 113 ' 
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flora, a reduction, in the number of Native officers abont Hs. 7j000j and of non-commissioned ofSoeta 
and drummers about Rs. 5,500, making a total of Rs. 3^,600; and it from th.at sum is taken 
Rs. 4,000 for one extra subaltern, there is left a gain of over Rs. 1S,000 per- annum in every Native 
battalion in the service. 

Slnjor A. 0. W. Crookslumk, Only in a very limited sense, and as a purely voluntary arrangement. 
S2iiil Konecis. To carry out a system of short service and reserve (which is reafiy only 

applicable to, and_ successful in, a conscript army) would, in my opinion 
be highly impolitic on our part, and most unpopular with the army. The 

Native soldier generally takes up the army as a means of snbsistenco 

and as a provision for his old age, not merely to tide over a few years. A small class such as the 
Afridis and a few landowners come in for a time, hut not the mass. TVhat the snpcrabandaut popula- 
tion want is permanent employment, which is just what the reserve armies do not give. 

I explain hereafter my views more fully. Suffice it here to say that it would bo a veiy false 
policy to apply the reserve system to an alien and mercenary army in a country containing so many 
elements of disturbance as India has, and composed of castes so easily influenced by fanatical and reli- 
gious movements. Reserves may answer in the far-of£ millennium of ludiau self-government, but 
hardly now, except in a very limited sense, and possibly too much so to be of great practical good. 

CaptainH. D.Hatclmison,40th Yes, and with great advantage to the State. 

Bativo Infantry. 


Colonol S.' Sale Hill, Com- 
manding. lab Goorkhos (Idgjht) 
Infantry. 

Ua) or A Battyo, 2ud Goorkhas. 


Major I*. P. Eoworoft, <tth 
Goorkhas. 

Colonel B. Blair, Sril Batlvo 
Infantry. 

Colonol H. Bolsragon, Cotn- 
maodant dtb Sikhs. 


Xiontonant-Coloncl P. TI. jen- 
kios. Commanding Corps oi 
Guides. 


Yes ; I consider that the reserve system could bo applied with great 
heuefit to Goorkhn regiments, and that it is absolutely necessary to 
institute it in order to complete the sedentary battalion in time of war. 

To a certain extent yes. Captiiinll. S. Anderson of the IStb KUclat- 
i-Ghilzie Regiment wrote a paper on this subject in the Journal of 
XT. S. I. of India, No. 36 of April 1879, which is worthy of attention. 
Such a veeeirve would not, however, ho reqiiircd fox- Goorkha regiments, 
which should always be on a war footing, even if it was possible to raise 
one 3 but I do not think it is, as it is quite the exception wlicn a man 
takes his discharge, nor would it be advisable to encourage a good man 
to do so, as the difficulties of recruiting are sufficiently great already. 
If a resei-ve of 300 men per ingiment (other than Goox'khos) was found 
to answer, the system could easily ho extended. 

No, certainly not, and for reasons too numcroxis to cuter into in this 
doeximcnt. 

1 think so. 

Yes j I think the reserve system can well bo applied to ^tlio Native 
army. I have already replied move in detail on this point in my answer 
to question No. 5. 

Yesj hxxt I cannot suggest any method of creating n reserve without 
adding to expeudilure. 


T.icafa.naiit-CDlonc] J. J. Bos- Yes; but to enter folly into this important question would occupy 
TscU. Commanaing 2nil Sikks. 


Xicutcnant-Coloacl B. B. Ckam- I believe an effective rcsoiwo sebemo could bo worked out. I think 
bora. Commanding Otk Punjab ke popular with the Native army ; it would (to a great extent 

" at all events) supplant the present inxmliding system, which must ho 

an enormously expensive one, and is a pemicious one. 

Under existing^ rules no Native officer (sliort of SS years^ fiervice)^ 
non-coiumissloucd officerj or sepoy can voluntarily retire on. a. pension; 
but if a man can (after 15 years' service) p^s an invaliding committee, 
and be declared pliysically unfit for the oidinary duties o£ a soldier, uo 
gets a liberal pension, in accordance to bis rank. The present pcn&ton 
rules arc expensive to Government, and unsatisfactory to xegimentai 
otliccrs. 


Major R. B. P. P. Campbell, I do not consider the reserve system which obtains in tlie Bciiifch 

(Qitcya-s Owa) Corps of Giudcs. Continental armies conid pobsibly be applied to the Native army. ^ 

The expense would be enormous, and Goverumeut would net gum 
their object if they attempted to form a reserve separate from tno 
regimental system. 

A collection of Native soldiers, without company or regimeuial organization, w'ould have no 
cohesion .'unong tUomselves, and would be little better than :iu undisciplined mob, but far more danger- 
ous, Natives re<p 2 iro to feel themselves comfortably settled among comrades with whom they have 
bwcn a,-5cciut<.d and officcis whom they know before it is possible to get veal good work out of them. 

officers were appointed to command of dibtncts and brigade dep6ls, as in linglaud, 
fancy hovv long it n utild take to get up any ftcUng of symiiathy between the scattered men and the olUcvr 
in comni.ind, v.hom they would only sec for a, mouth every year? Then tlu** officer goes on furlough, 
o. removed to anoUiL-r ; aud the men are left again as unsettled, as before. 

icyKslll?.' ComisaBil- I do not know much about it ; but I think it could be cosilysupplitd. 
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I do not consider tbe reserve system could be applied to the ITative 
army with advantage to the State ; for I think it might be detrimental 
to ite welfarej throwing large numbers of trained men without employ- 
ment loose on the eoimtry, away from their British officers and from 
their regiments. 

I consider the reserve system ^nite inapplicable to the Native army. 

The reserve system could not answer in Madras ; it would be an 
impossibility ; the habits and feelings of the men are opposed to it. 

There is seldom or never a case of a man wishing to leave the service ; 
and any man who does so would never be willing to serve in the reserve. 

Should a reserve be formed and men he got to enter it, they would never rally when called on. 
They may be got to receive the pay, but they would be absent when recjnired. The few Bengalis we 
baye would most probably leave tiie service and join the reserve. 

The Madras sepoy is peculiar ; lie has not a thought outside the regiment j the regiment is his 
village j his family and friends are there. A Madrassee once a- sepoy, never again takes to any trade, 
&c. ; he has no thought other than serving for his pension. It is more difficult to make a soldier of him 
than of men of "the North, hut when he is once efficient he has no idea of ever leaving the service. 

I am certain the reserve would not answer ; it may flonrish at first; hut in times of need it wiU 
he a failure: not only will there have been a useless waste of a very large amount, hut Government 
will find itself without the support it relied on in the reserve. The above refers to Madras, hut in. 
Beiigal the reserve will most probably fill ; but whether in time of trouble the reserve would be for or 
against Government is doubtful. Keserve men who have been for some time in tbeir villages with 
their friends most probably would side with their friends. Sepoys out of hand, away from discipline, 
are not sepoys. 


t Colonel A. Jenlcins. Command, 
ant, 2ad JIadms Hativo Infantry. 


Colonel "W. Osborn, Odiclaling 
Commandant 9tb Madras 1. 

Colonel &. Heain, Command- 
ing 16tb Madras liatlve Intmby. 


Colonel Ij. W. Buck, Com- 
mandant SOtb Madras Matlve 
Xnfantxy. 


Colonel 17. A. Gib, Command, 
nnt 25tb Madras Mativo Infan. 
try. 


I consider that it would he very difficult to induce men to serve for 
three or four years, and then return to their villages tvith a small month- 
ly payment. The great inducement now to enlist is the certainty of a 
provision for life. 

This is a difficult question to answer; so many things are involved 
in it. 

As a rule, in the Madras army a man enlists to earn a living. He 
joins it with the intention of staying in it os long as he can, and then 
retiring on his pension when his children are old enough to assist him! 

To get such men as these to go on the reserve whilst they were fit for soldiering, the Government 
would have to deal liberally, and it might cost more than it was worth. A sepoy's pay is only just 
enough to live upon, so how could he live on the reserve on less ? There are, however, a good many 
men in the Madras army who oivn small properties in land or houses. These might he induced to join 
the reserve, and perhaps, were such a thing initiated, it might draw some tolerably well-to-do people, 
who would not otherwise have joined the service. 

. question arises would such people in the reserve, being willed out, make good and efficient 

Eoldmrs in the field ? I think it is doubtful. They would do for garrison duty or in forts, or suoh like j 
but for hard work the generality would be very much out of training. There would also he a difficulty 
m the matter of hoots. They would he quite out of the habit of wearing them, and would probably 
get lame at firat and unable to march; and an infantry soldier that cannot march is much worse than 
useless^ for ne lias to be carried* 

. . He oonld not well go without his boots, for bis comrades would hurt him with theirs, and besides 
• 'j.i thing a man walking alone picking his steps to marching in the ranks, particularly at 

mght. Men who had '^ken to sedentary habits would not he able to stand hard work, and would ho 
hke many of the reserve in the German army in. the Pranco-Prussian war, who died of fatigue in the 
first few luarohea. 

How the system would succeed can only, I think, he ascertained by trial. 

1 think I should ijrefer allowing a certain number of meu of good charaoter to take their fall 
pmmion after ZS years’ service, to be called out to drill for 30 days once a year, and be liable to bo 
caUeil out for garrismt duty in case of a war, until they bad completed 32 years' service. 

NMire “ difficult to combine a reserve ^stem with voluntary 

r- enlistment. Our own new reserve system in England has never had a 
fair trial yet. In Madras the seiioy is a matt who takes to soldierino. 
for his liveliliood and expects to remain in the army all his life, or m 
long as he can. But I think the idea is worth a trial. 

-Col, B. A Carnegy, SOtb Not the present system in force in England, but in a modified form. 


Iwouldsti'ouglyeondemnany^.stemof reserves and short service in 
^ country. Moreover, holdmg, as I do, that the Native army of In- 

dia is now on its lowest peace footing compatible -nrith the security of the 
country— -thongh Madras and Bombay were indented on, Bengal re<»i- 
i«„»i T t 1 , • i increased to SOO privates the other day, suppose other 

local distnrhance similar to the Eumpa one had arisen?— and that the duty exacted of the men 
even alloi^g for aB possible reduction thereof, is not only too heai,y and over-taxes them, hut m 

effective instruction of them in sufficient number^ 
I do not think tlm establishment of a reserve with a consequent reduetion of the number of men 
under aims would be advisable. We have as it is skeleton companies and battalions ; and comman^g 
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oiBceTs tvlio would wisli to go beyond the beaten tiaefc of nandn 
msttoet and make efficient their men for the field afcSny moment by 

by qombinmg instrnetion in digging, and properly uslno' shel^p fiv.r.'n ™®*'cb<ng order, 

hedges, &c., with such drill, bJ^-n?truetion^k'ig?tWif 

grounds m matching order, by parade for rifle instruotmn outside Hie from parade 

remember the heavy nature of the men's guarTrd oXly duties and m h^vo to 

important things. ° ^ uuties, and therefore sacrihee the really 

There can bo no doubt that the existence of a reserve fmm n-htpi. 

&llowmg question could be guarded against, I wouTd f ^ 

fcon ; but both these. difficSties seem aWt wSSle aT I 


Bnsadler-Gencnl H.F. Brookoj 
A<l3ntaat*Gcaei3l^ Boxab^y Airojr* 


Brisadic^Gcneta^ A. B. little. 

BorataytfaUve 


Colonel S. Edtnurdes* Coamand- 
!ng2nd (Princo of WaW Own) 
Grcnndler Begtmenij Bombav No* 
tivo Infonb^s 


them to r- 8''®“*“' portion of the male population, or ^ least "ivo 

this^tldTe‘a’t.fe^l^m ^ “ 

ans^ra.^“^‘*‘^‘^^*‘"'”‘^“‘‘^®“““'“8ivea in the subsequent 


^tofid W. Bannermas. 
BomliAj Biilod. 


4th 


Colonel G- "W*, Bansos, Corn* 
ttandJnfi- flth Bombay IJatiro 
Infantry. 


Colonel n. H. Jamca, 10th 
Bombay Native lafaaby. 


Colonel IL ItiloUnbyf Command’ 
ant 13th Bombay Nauto lufautiy. 


CoJ C«a{;b,Cjm(l5.10tIiBo.N.I. 

Cob X Caniesy*2Ut Bo. N. J. 

Celonc! J, FairbroUier^ Coia« 
mamling 23i.d Bombay N. I, 

l>k«.atctiatit Cotond. O. V. Tannerf 
Commaadis^ 29th Bombay N. I. 


P.o,.u» t ““W be applied with heneCoial 

tfiaults to tlie N^ativo army of the JBomhay presidency. 

The experiment would be a dangorous one, for fcbo reason ffiven in 
the next answer. Ido not think a reserve advisable. 


. I see why it should not, though not tho same system as tbo 
British army, , 

Certainly not. The success of tho reserve system depends on tho 
population having the same interests in our foreign policy, and being 
stirred by ,tho same sympathies for the objects of a war. 

In iiglaud, France and Germany, whein the people enter with 
enthusiasm into it from a sense of its justice, expedicnoy or other 
motives common to all, the reserve system ivill always answer. 

. But the case is very different with India. I hardly know of any 
object, governed as India is by aliens, which would of necessity invito 
tbo sympathies of all the nationalities, while I -can readily conceive 
cases in which those sympathies would bo antagonistic and enthusiasm 
impossible. 

Besides, when the Native leaves his regiment for his home, oxcept in 
tho case of a few warlike tribes, they givo up all idea of soldiering and 
settle down domestically, surrounding themselves with ties, which to 
the Native miud it is almost impossible to break even temporarily. 

I would lather not accept such men, os they would do more harm 
than good in the regiment. 

I-think it would be feasible and likewise popular. 

No ; I consider theio would be ginvo objections to it. 

I believe not with advantage. 


Yes, with advantage. 


you consider that in the caso o£ popular distuvhanoa men in the icscrvo 
wonfti respond to the call to join their colors, or would they he likely to make common 
cause against GoTcrnment ? * ^ 


, J,^ Doran, Commaad-* 

-7U» Buojob Native InfUutiy. 


I Jiave no reason for tiimking ibey would not remain as staunch and 
loyal os liie men already serving with tho colors. 
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Colonel H. S. Obbard, Com- 
]nftiida.n.ti 41st Bengal liTativo 
Infantry* 


Colonel T. 'Boiava^on, Com- 
manding 30th. Punjab Native 
Infantry. 


Colonel E, Eandridge, Com- 
manding 40tli Native IrSantry, " 

Colonel Cr. W. Fraser, Com- 
mandant SOtb. Native Infantry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. "Wors- 
1^, Commanding ^tb Bengal 
ll^tive Infantry. 

Lientenant-Colonel P. Harris^ 
Commanding lltb N. I. 

Lientenant-Colonel L. H. 'Wil- 
liams, 14tb Sikhs. '' 

Lieutenant-Colonel E* 
■Walker, 17tb Native Infantry. 


Lientenant-Colonel B. Q-. 
It<^ers, CotnmandiDg 20tb Punjab 
Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F, B. Nor- 
man, 34tb Punjab Native Infan- 
try. 


LieutonantrColonel J. Hudson, 
Commanding 28tb Punjab Na- 
tive Infantry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel G. C. Bow- 
croft, 35tb Native Infantry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel ^ F. !SI. 
Armstrong,' Commanding 45tb 
(Rattray's Sikhs) Native Infan- 
try. 

]Major B. S. Bobertson, 4tb 
Native Infantry, OlHcLiting As- 
fiibtant Adjutaut-Ceucralj Allaha- 
bad Division. 

l^Iajor R. A. Wnncbope, 14th 
Sikhs. 
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Ordmai'fly they would respond to the call ; there might he cases in. 
which, they would not. I see no reason to suppose they would he more 
likely to rebel against the Government than men -with the colors, the 
police, and all other Government employes. Greater loyalty could not 
he expected from them. 

This depends upon the constitution of the reserve, and whether 
Government makes suffieiently liberal yet strict rules. The reserve 
would take the tone of its regiment, and identify itself with it. If the 
reginieiit remained stanncli, the reserve could be thoroughly depended 
upon to join the colors. 

1 am of opinion that the reserve men, who would chiefly be of 
mature ago, would, as a rule, join their colors, a pension being highly prized . 

I consider that the fidelity or otherwise of the 'reserve men would 
depend, in great measure on the cause and nature of the disturbance. If 
it arose from anything that personally afBected themselves, their fami- 
lies, or the cliiss to which they belonged, they would probably side 
against Government, but otherwise I think the prospect (d losing their 
pensions would tend to keep them faithful. 

They would, I believe, respond to the call if the disturbance were in. 
other provinces than their own. 

Vide answer 16. 

I feel sure that the majority would respond to the call to join their 
colors rather than fight against Government. 

I think it would depend greatly what the popular agitation was about, 
and whether it aSected the agricultural interests of the reserve men 
closely. 

They would, with but few exceptions, side with our Government. 
Failure to do so on the part of any man, without adequate cause, would 
of course involve forfeiture of pension to himself and all related to him. 

, I think they would either make common cause -with the malcontents, 
or ho so lukewarm os to be a cause of uneasiness. The great benefit of 
moving regiments to long distances from their homes is to weaken local 
ties. Men of the reserve would soon imbibe all the feelings of the civil 
inhabitants. I consider that it would he most hazardous to maintain a 
large body of men with a military organization, and who would not at 
all times be under the supervision of British officers. 

This is a somewhat difficult question to answer ; but if the recent 
enactments of Government in regard to the possession of arms are carried 
out, it is difficult to understand what encouragement there would be for 
unarmed men, in the receipt of a retaining stipend from Government, to 
array themselves against that Government, which would of course be 
hacked up by the armed battalions of its regular army ; moreover, it is to 
be hoped that their previous service with the colors would have had the 
efiect of implanting in the minds of the reserve men a certain amount 
of respect for law and order, in the due preservation of which even the 
smallest community is interested. 

And after all I can see no reason why men serving in the reserve 
should he less loyal to the State than they were when serving with the 
colors. At all events, I think the eontingenoy is sufficiently remote to 
warrant the trial of the reserve system. 

X think that the moss would at once rejoin, their colors ; the excep- 
tions would he very few. I am of opinion it should he made a reward 
and privilege to be allowed to join the reserve, so that men of good 
character only should be passed into it, all others being discharged on. 
completion of a certain term of service. 

■We have the experience of the mutiny before us. The inflnences 
which a&cted men then exist now more or loss with certain classes. A 
'portion would undoubtedly join the colors: a portion would he equally 
certain to make common cause against us. 

1 think they would respond to the call to join their colors if the re- 
serve.was formed on the principles stated in answer 16. 


If they had no means of obtaining arms, I think they would be un- 
likely to go against Government ; but in a Patriot where there were 
thousands of trained soldiers (our reserves), and the arms were kept in 
charge of guards of their own class, I think there would be a risk. 

11-1 
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^Tajor A. C. W. Crooksliaok^ 
32nd Pioneers. 


Captain H. I>. HatcIiiiisoa> 
dOthKatiTe Infontiy. 


Colonel XL Sale Hill, Command* 
ms Ist Goorkbos (Light Infantry). 


blajor A. nattjej 2nd|Gaorlcli2is. 


hfajor F. F. Itoweeon;, dtb 
Goorkbas. 


Colonel B. IQlair, Srd N. I. 

Colonel H. BoUragon, Com* 
xnottdant 4tb Sikbs. 


Llcatcnant-Colonel F. H. Jen- 
kins, Commanding Corps of 
Guides. 


T*’cut£narvt.Colcr.cl J. J. Eos- 
^*•> 1 . Corns .asniing 2ad Sikh In- 
fantry. 
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I -would say that, except in, small mimberSj they wo-ald not join their 
colors^ hut would rather make common cause against Govemment/ parti- 
cularly where the disturbance is due to caste or fanatical influence; and 1 
would not blame them. For instance^ in an Afridi coalition, on which 
side would the Afridi reservists stand ? In a rising due to TVjihahi 
preaching would the " faithful " reservists, li-ving under its direct influ- 
ence, leave their leaders to servo against their co-religionists j if so, their 
chance of paradise wonld be doubtful : or in a small way could we expect 
the Kumpa rioters to ans-»ver the call ? But \re need only go back to the 
mutiny days to find that the furlough men made common canso with the 
rebels rather than rejoin their regiments ; and this was probably tho 
case during the Fenian disturbances in Ireland. 

hlen serving in the ranks and under discipline may stand firm, and 
do good service against a cause -with which they sympathize ; hut it is 
against human nature to expect a mau in the reserve to come forth from 
his xisople iu the cause which is his own and act against them merely 
from a sense of duty to an alien Government. 

A great deal would depend upon circumstances. Under a good sys- 
tem I have not the least doubt that they would join tho colors. Tho 
inducements and pressure put upon him would have to he extraordinaiy 
before a reserve man would risk forfeiting his pension. 

I feel sure that a reserve would be popular amongst Goorkhos, and 
that iu time of disturbance they could bo thoroughly depended upon to 
he loyal to the State. They -^vould hold all tho hill stations securely, 
and, if in sufficient numbers, might be utilized in helping ' to garrison 
Amritsar, liahore, &c., in case of necessity. 

So much would depend on the cause of tho disturbance. But tho 
fact of their being enrolled soldiers, drawing pay and being subject to 
martial law, would operate greatly in favor of their siding with Govern- 
ment. 

In answer to question 17, 1 am of opinion that, if a reserve leai in- 
stituted in the event of a popular distni'bancc, the majority of men in 
the reserve would be inclined to^ make common cause against Govern- 
ment. 'With reference to questions 18 to 35, they need no answer, as 
my opinion is adverse to the reserve system for the Native ormy. 

As a rule I think they would respond. 

In the case of a popular “ disturhanco,” up to a certain point tho 
" reserve “ (extend this to all our Native troops and the pcoiilo of India) 
would he faithful to us; beyond a certain pressure (ospocially if religion, 
or rather caslej was implicated), they would “ make common canse against 
the Government," m^d in favor of their own nationality, and this is 
only natural. 

The mutiny of 1857 proved this, " and history repeats itself, " 
though there were many noble examples, (though unuatur.d) iu our 
favor. It must never be forgotten that we are aliens iu this coimtty, 
liolding it mainly by conquest, and shall ever have to do so, and that they 
are simply " mercenaries " (hero may ho recalled the same system and 
the result in all history, ancientand modem). Even in Furopo, excepting 
England, very surely will the Continental armies _ cocrco their own 
people ; how then cau wo re^y ou our Native troops ivith every instinct, 
and naturally ivitU their own people, and a^iusb a foreign race as 
wo are ? 

Popular disturbances do not occur in India without warning. It is 
only in countries where the Government is tyrannical and oppressive, 
and where the people have personal wrongs for which they can get no 
redress, that sudden outbursts of rebellion occur. The reserve sliould bo 
comiioscd of steady old soldiers, and they should bo called up from dis- 
tricts in -which disturbances aro likely to occur before they betomo 
compromised. 

The English system of forming a resorvo is not suitable to India. 
It would not be wise to scud a lot of raw half-trained men adrift 
amongst the poimlation. They could not live on their reserve pay if it 
WM small, and many of them would re-enlist either in our rejpmeiits or 
with Native Printes. No one cau be confident that sueh men wonld 
turn up in the event of war, and those that rejoined their regiments 
would be no use. 

I feel confident they mmlit be depended on, and would not go 
against Uovcriimciit. Curtain classes should not ho taken in the reserve ; 
Patliaus from beyond the border, for instance ; they cannot be dciiendtd 
on as a body. 
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B. R. Chambera, 
Comdg, 6th. PuDjab Infantry. 

Major B. B. V, B. Campbell» 
(Qneea's Own) Corps of Oniues. 


j^taior A. O. Boss, Commanding 
1st Sikh Xn&ntry. 

Colonel A. Jenhins, Command' 
ant 2nd Hadraa A^atiTe Infantiy. 


Colonel W. O^vborn, OiBc^atlpg 
Commandant. 9th. Madras Native 
Xn^ntry. 


Colonel Gr. Hearn, Commanding 
15th Madras NtfiLve Infantry. 


Colonel L. W, Buclc, Command- 
ant 80th Modiua Native Infantry. 

Colonel IV. A. Gib, Command- 
aat 2oth Madras Native IntUntiy. 


Lieutenant' Colonel F. H. Tyr- 
rell, 37tli Madras Native Infancy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel P. A. Came- 
gy, 39th Madras Native Infantry. 


Major E. Faunce, Commanding 
14th Madras Native Infantry. 


Biigadier*6oneral II.F.'Broohe, 
Adjutant-General, Bombay Army. 
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Vide answer 16. 


I believe the men would be so dissatisSed and unsettled, that no 
reliance whatever could be -placed upon .them during a popular disturb* 
ance. The evil and ambitious spirits among mem wonld certainly 
join heart and soul with the people of -the eonntiy. 

Upends on style of disturbance. If it be sufficiently national or 
religious, all foreigners will join their own people. 

In. such large masses of men there would necessarily be inany who, 
■through poverty or employment, wonld come under the influence of 
designing men. Tliey might fail to respond to the call to rejoin their 
color's.' \Vell-to-do men, I thint, would re^ond to the call for their 
services, if assured full eompeusation for loss of situations and employ- 
ment forfeited by them when so responding to the call of Government. 

I do not think that the men. would be likely to make common cause 
against the Government; but 1 think tliat in ■file event of a sudden call 
for the services of the reserve, the men could, not be relied upon to respond 
to the caU, inasmuch as the Native soldiei- when once removed, as ho 
wruld he if in the reserve, from active military duty, would give up all 
ideas of soldicriilg, and cling only to the cultivation of his field, or 
whatever employment he was engaged in j and if suddenly called out for 
service, he would do all in his power to evade the orders so as to escape 
the hardships and privation of a campaign. 

As I do not believe it is possible to have a reliable reserve of mer- 
cenary troops, it is useless my replying to these questions. 

Should the reserve in case of an outbreak join against Government, 
they could easily arm themselves wiUi the weapons of 'the police which 
are distributed all over the country. ’ In the late Kumpa disturbance, 
the rebels provided themselves with police carbines and omm'unition. Is 
it desirable that thera should be army and ammunitions loose all over 
the country ? Would the number of arms at present in charge of the 
police amount to 25,000 ? 

I consider that in a time of popular disfurbane'e they wonld certainly 
join their own relations and friends against the Government. 

Impossible to say. The old style of sepoy wonld probably stick to his 
colors, but 1 think <he new style of enlisting, having reference 'to a 
reserve, would bring a new style of men into the ranks ; and if the cause 
of the popular disturbance affected himself as well as his neighbours, 
he would probably side ■with them. Once a man is enlisted, the more 
distinct he is kept from the population the better. This has always 
been the policy of Government, and that is why Native regiments used 
to be moved from stations every tiu'ee years. In the mutiny, however, 
many pensioners joined in the defence of the Hesidency at liucknow, 
and that is about the only precedent we have to go by. 

“Iffie meffin the reserve wovdd follow the example of the army; if it 
remained faithful, they might ha expected to join the colors. 

The Native army is composed of mercenary soldiers, and I think it 
would very much depend on how they were 'themselves affected hy the 
grievance, and the inducements hold out to them. I believe we are not 
greatly liked by the people of the conntry. 

Where there is room for distrust of men actually serving,-i-as must 
always be the ease with mercenaries, especially when they are a con- 
quered race serving their conquerors in their own country, — ^there must 
be room for more than doubt whether a large reserve of -trained men 
wrth far smaller ties; without the restraints of discipline, living scatter^ 
amongst, and intimately connected by interests and family ties with, the 
civil population — indeed practically forming part of it — would not make 
common cause with their compatriots against an alien Government in 
any general rising of the people. Which side did the peus inpei-q fo 
Northern India take in 1857 ? 


The expenenoe gained from recent events in the Deccan shows 
the danger which might result from having a large number of trained 
soldiers, in the prime of life, scattered about the eonnti-y. The leader 
°i. distm-banecs appears to have been able to enlist, in the 

Nizam s tcraitory, many men partially trained to arms, the number 
apparently being only limited by tbe means at bis disposal. There is 
no reason to suppose that these men were actuated by any special hostilitv ‘ 
-T-, ^“teh Government; they simply wanted employment, and 
military serviea was more congenial to them than any other work. It 
IS true the eases are not altogether analogous, as these men were not our 
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Colonel B. Mallaby, Command- 
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subjects ; whac -we may fairly expect a certain amount of loyalty from 
those who have served in onr army for some yearSj who are still receiving 
our payi and who would forfeit material henellts hy accepting servitS 
from any one else. At the same time too mueh. should not bo looked 
for fi-om men situated, as these reserve men would he, in the midst of 
their relatives and fellow-countrymen, who would use every persuasion, 
and pi'ohahly force, to prevent them rejoining their regiments. I think 
therefore the danger indicated in the latter portion of this question is 
real, and should be guarded against. 

In ease of popular disturbance, I think single men of the reserve 
would join the colors, provided they had no great distance to go j hut I 
think family men would, with the country in an unsettled state, ho 
afraid to leave their homes and families unprotected, and though n-itli 
possibly every good inclination to do their duty to Government, yet 
they would iind home ties too strong to permit them to do what they 
ought. 

I do 'not think they (the reserve) would make common cause 
against the Government. 

If the men are passed into the reserve at an eai-ly ago, they would be 
likely to make common c.ausc against Government in any executive 
popular disturbance, more especially the iMnssnlmans. l?or this reason 
I recommend tliat the first reserve should consist of police or local 
battalions, thus giving the men emplojunent and keeping them under 
control until a more a«lvauced age, when they might with greater safety 
pass into the second reserve. 

There is also the danger of I'cscrvo men obtaining employment in the 
armies of Xative States ; this should ho guarded ngiiinst. 

I am of opinion that the men in the reserve (in receipt of proportion- 
ate peg) would fully understand they still wore on the strength of the 
army, and in the case of poimlar disturbance would respond to the call, 
and would not fail to join their colors, and would not make common 
cause against Government, 

In the event of popular disnUection in any part of the country, and 
more especially should the Motive independent States be at any time 
inoliued to give trouble, the reserve men would ton certainty ho tampered 
with, and might probably he found acting ngiiiust us were snllicicnt 
inducements offered to them. 

This would depend mainly on the terms on which they were drafted 
into the reserve. 

It would not do to compel men to join the resenre, hut those doing 
so voluntarily, with the understandiug that their services were still 
available in case of emergency, would, I think, bo forthcoming. _ 

In ease of political disturbance, some danger might he aulieipated. 

In answering the question it would he well to consider the actual 
position of the Mative. ’When he joins his regiment as recruit, ho had 
hardly ai'rived at an age -when he had formed domestic ties which have 
so powcrfid nu inituence on the Mative mind; except as far as e.astc 
hound him, he might he said to he free. AVhen he leaves^ his regiment 
for civil life, he has already added the ties of family, multiplied hy those 
that come to him throngb his wife, whose relations m.ay probably he_ on 
the popular side. Is it to ho wondered at if ho shows a rcluctanco to join 
the side which would place him in opposition to them ; caste influence, 
patriotism (in liis -vaeiv), family ties are against him. 

The fact of his being a trained man would make him moro^ vahiahJo 
to the disturbers of order, and they would proportionally bring their 
influenee to hear on him to retain him. 

lie might not join actively against the Government, hut he would at 
least he a dangerous ingredient to introduce at a critical lime into a 
regiment. 'While with his regiment his surroundings would keep him 
straight ; but once he has felt himself a civilian and free from discipliue, 
his tlicu surroundings would draw him in an oxiposite direction. 

That would depend very much on the nature of the disturbance; hut 
in thu Uoinhay array the men are very loyally disposed, and it would he 
a very strong personal reason that would cause them to takcx'art ag.un_sl 
Govenimenl, knowing besides, as they do, that their future suxqiort in 
the matter of xamsious depends uxion their allegiance. 

They might he induced to act either way according as they cou.'-ider- 
cd heat for their immediate interests at the time. I coasiiler the e.-itiih- 
li-hmeat throughout the country of a trained reserve would he fraught 
with much ihutger, and might at some imforc—een moment cost us far 
more than the x'resent system, exxieiisive though it may he considered. 
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Colonel J. Fnirbrother, Com- 
manding 22iLd Bombay Native 
Infantry. 


Lient.‘Col. O. V. Tanner, Com- 
xnan^nfi, 29th Bombay N. 1. 


I pass over questions IS, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24) and 25 on account. 
o£ my decided objection to the reserve system beings introduced in India. 

I believe wherever they were most likely, or supposed they were most 
likely, to derive benefit quickly, there they would go j and if the chances 
were equal, they would make common cause against the Government, 
law, and order. 

Many would join their colors. 


18. After Trliat ntunber of years’ service wotild, you pass a soldier into the reserve, 
and'hotv long should he he called on to serve in the reserve before being able to daim 
pension ? ‘What-should be the pay given 171016 in the reserve ? 


After 16 years’ service pass into the reserve, and at end of 22 years he 
entitled to pension. 

I am not prepared to say what pay should be given to men in the 
reserve. 

I would enlist for sis years’ obligatory service Instead of three as at 
present. After three years’ service I would allow men to pass into the 
first reserve for another three, at the end of which time they should re- 
turn to civil life. Similarly, I would allow men of more than three 
years’ service, and up to twelve, to pass into the first reserve for three 
years. 

I would not allow service in the reserve to count for pension, hut 
would rather make it a means of retiring the army without pension. 

I would not give any pay to men in the first reserve. I would 
give a gratuity which would answer better, and enable the men to es- 
tablish themselves as cultivators, or in any line they might fancy, say 
10 rupees for every year of service. The men of three years’ service 
would get suffioienttopurehasehis bullocks, &o. ; the men of twelve years’ 
service would get enough to establish himself comfortably, and would bo 
bought ofl the pension list. 

Porthe second reserve I would give the present rates of invalid pay, so 
long as the men are able to take garrison duty. When they are no longer 
fit for any duty, and finally pensioned, I would reduce the pay by a fourth. 

18, 19, 20, '21. — Siilisfment ; reserve j joeitsioa. 

• Enlistmeut for five years. 

Ke-engagement for eueh men as may ie selected by eommaudiay 
ojffieers (who should have the sole responsibility) for ' a seeoud live yearSj 
a third re-engagement (of selected men) for a third period of five years. 
Men not re-engaged after first period of fiye years, cb aceouat of 
miscondtict and lad character, to be-paid up and discbaiged without gratuity. 

Men not re-engaged on account' of. weakly conslatution but good ebaraoter to be disebarged with 
gtatmlby of three monthsi’ pay . 

Men not re-engaged after second period {vie,, ten years’ service) on acconnt of health (unless com- 
pletely broken down, in which case they should be discharged with six months’ gratuity) to he passed 
into the Jiraj reserve. After five years in first reserve, pension of fifteen years’ service or re-engage- 
ment for three years for second reserve. 

After fifteen years’ service with the colors, pension to such men as have completely broken down ; 
option to continue further service with colors of such able-bodied men who wish to serve, and whom 
it is desirable to keep or to pass into first reserve for a period of three years. 

After three years in first reserve increased rate of pension to men unfit for any further service, or 
to be passed into the second reserve for two years, then another increased to rate of pension. 

Jjuties of first reserve , — ^To take in turn, to the extent required by Government, one month’s duty 
(in their own district commands) as " garrison orderlies," &o., and to furnish escorts, &e. To assem- 
ble at their district head-quarter centre for three months. 

Drill and musketry . — The time for this to be chosen when there is neither sowing nor reaping 
going on. 

FttU pay at present rates, vis., havildar 14i, naik IS, and sepoys (15 years’ service) 10 while 
on duties and drilling. 

Bs. 4 a month to all non-commissioned ranis and sepoys alike while at their homes. 

All men ol first reserve to join regiment when ordered on service or for duties and drill within 
fifteen days of notice. 

Any man failing to do so to be summarily dismissed and forfeit all claim to pension ; streno^h of 
first reserve not to exceed 500 of all ranks. " 

Duties of second reserves . — To take in turn iroo months’ garrison guard duty (forts treasiu-v &e 1 
in the year. ’ 

Pull pay of rank while employed, second rate (18 years) of pension while unemployed. 

On the jersi reserve joining its regiment for service, iho secofid reserve to furnish the escort and 
orderly duties ot first reserve, and to he liable to be called together ea masse for fort and garrison 
durmg the continuance of the war. • - o 


Colonel J. Bomn, Comnmiid- 
ing 27th Punjab Kative Infantry. 


Colonel H. S. Obbard, Com* 
mandant 41st Bengal Natiro 
In^try. 


Colonel T. Bolsragon, Com- 
manding 30th Punjab Native In- 
iontry. 
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Penalties for not joining within fifteen days of notice the same as for the first reserve, summaiy 
dismissal and forfeiture of pension. ^ 

NJi , — -Tho secong roaerve or garrison invalid battalion-” might be introduced at once at the nesfc 
annual invaliding, and also the nucleus formed of-the first reserve. 

The rosters and returns of the reserve should be kept by the second-in-command of the regiment and 
one of the European company commanders as his adjutant of reserves, and a small additional salary 
should be allowed to these officers for these duties. 


Colonel S. Dnndridge, Com- 
xoaniUng -tOtli Xativa Infantry. 


Compulsorily after 25 years' service, volun-tarily after 18 years’ ser- 
vice, on the usual pension. After 25 years' service a pensioner should 
bo called upon to serve in -the reserve if req^uired for S years, duriu" 
wbieb period be should receive rupee one per mensem extra. After 
IS years' service be should bo liable for service for 13 years on the somo 
terms. 


Colonel G. ‘W. I'iaaor, Com- 
xnandant 39tli Kativo Infantry. 


Xicatenant-Coloncl H. IVorsley, 
7th Bengal Hativo Infantry. 


He should serve, I consider, twelve years before passing into tho 
reserve, and he liable to servo thirteen more years in the latter, i.e., 
a total service of twenty-five years before being entitled to claim a 
pension. 

While in the reserve I would recommend his getting full pay when 
training, and Ks. 3 for the remainder of tho year : tho latter to bo 
paid in a lump sum on joining for annual training. 

I would allow — 

(u) men to pass into tbo reserve after 5 years' scrvico j 
(i) but would not compulsorily transfer men till aftor — 

20 years' service, if non-commissioned officers, 

15 years’ service, if sepoys. 

To men comiiulsorily transferred to the reserve, I would give tbo 
usual ratea of pension after 25 years' total service. 

To men of class (o) who voluntarily enter tho reserve, I would give 
a reduced rate of pension — ■ 

Us. 5 for non-commissioned officers, 

Rs. 3 for sepoys, 
aftor a total service of 25 years. 

To men of class (i) I would give pay equal to what would ho their 
pension. 

Hen of class (a) sliould only get pay when embodied or out for 
training. The inducement held out to them should bo ^rosjuclive 
pensions. 

If you merely give pay and no pension, as in tho British army, you 
have no real hold of tte men. They arc mcrceu.nics, and will not 
return to the colors from motives of patriotism ; you must bribe them 
with love of pice. A man will draw his monthly pay as long us short 
training is the only obligation imposed, bub tbo chances are bo will 
readily forego it if called on for active service, more especially towards 
the end of his time. 

Of course compulsion can be used, but it is precisely at limes of 
popular excitement that you least -want to resort to compulsory measures. 
You must offer terms that will make it worth a man’s while to come 
forward of his own accord. If you offer a pension, on cowjilelion of 
reservo service, the man will probably argue to himself : ‘'Ihavo served 
all these years for a pension ; if Z do not go, I shall lose it, and all lay 
Borvico >vill go for notlung." 

In short, pay men for fulfilling thojr engagements and for work 
done, not for liability to service on the chance of their responding. 


l.I.ati!aaal-C<.1anel P. Harrfa, 
llihli. I. 


L'Ti-it^naat.Cc'.ooal 
tv Ukisj, 1 itj, 5 ;Uj. 


X. 


U. 


Class. 

1 

Pay %vfacii embodied 
or out for tnuaiD's;. 

Pay at other tunes. 

Pension a£ter2oyeaxs» 




Us. 

(a) Short service 
men. 

Full pay of rank ... 

AVi 

^Ton-Comniift- 
0 i o 11 0 d 
Oiiiccrs ... u 

Scijoya ... 3 


{h) setrice men, 

Ditto 

Same os pension 

Kon-Coroini.- 

compulsorily traus* 
fecit < 1 . 


rates, rir.,— 

Its. 

» i o u ed 

Qdlccrs ... ” 



Non'ConumV 

Sepoys •». 



s i D u o d 
Odicecs ... 7 




Sepoys ... d j 



riVe answer 10. 

_1 should recommend that the sepoy serve' for five years_ whh h'_s 
regiment, during which time he would be tboroughly trainsd in all hm 



- Lieutonani'Colofiel B« J. 
Walker, 17 tk Kattve iDoflmtij. 


liieutenant'Colonel B. Gr, 
Bogers, Commanding 20ik Pan* 
jak Native Infantry, 


Xiteutenant-Colonel V, B. Kor- 
man. Commanding 24tih Punjab 
Native Inkmtry. 


Lienienant^CoIonel J. Hudson, 
Commanding 28tb Punjab Native 
Xafantry. 


Xieutenant-Ccdonel G-. C. Bow- 
croft, 35(b Native Ixifantry, 


Xienienant-Colonel P. bl. Arm- 
strong. Commanding 45th (Bat- 
tray's Sikhs) Native Infaniiy, 


lUCajov B. S. Bobertson, dth 
Native Infantry, Officiating As- 
sistant Adjutant*Genera], Allah* 
al^d Bivition. 

Major B. A. Wanohope, I4th 
Sikhs. 


Mamr A C, W, Crooksbank, 
32nd Pioneers. 
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duties, and become acquainted with the discipline and regulations of the 
service j he should ttien serve for 15 years in the reserves for pension 
(see answer to question 19c) ; 2nd paragraph, see answer to question 

Should a reserve be formed, I would give men tbe choice of 
joining it after 16 yeai-s' service, subject to the approval of Govern- 
ment. It would then soon become apparent wheiJiev the movement 
was popular or not. 

A man might serve 10 years in the reserve and he given two-thirds 
the pension of a man who had served steadily with the colors. I would 
give the reserve men half the pay they were earning in the ranks. 

1 would let every well-conducted soldier claim the pension of his, 
rank, as a right, after fifteen years^ service, on the condition that he 
engaged to serve in the 2nd reserve as long as considered fit for garrison 
duty in India. 

While in -the reserve, 1 think every man should receive Es. 2 per 
mensem in addition to the pension of his rank, and when called on to 
serve, the full pay. See., of his rank in lieu of all other claims for the 
tame. 

I would not let any man go to the reserve until he had completed 
sis years’ service, nor after he had completed twelve years j and would 
not give a pension until he had completed twenty-five years from date 
of enlistment. 

It appears to me that there are two evils to be avoided : one, en- 
couraging men to go into tbe reserve after too short a period with the 
colors] the other, that the rato of pay for the reserve should be brought 
into competition with the rates of pension. I think Es. 2 per month, 
should be the pay for the reserve when not required for training] when 
training, Es, 7 per mensem, the good-conduct pay the mn.u drew when 
he left the colors. 

If we start with the fact that it takes about two years to make 
an efficient soldier, — and I do not .think it can be done in less ] for 
although a recruit may he passed into the ranks in from sis to twelve 
months, yet he has much to learn after that, — ^then I think we should 
retain his services with the colors for six years, or, say, enlist a man for 
eight years with the colors. 

After that he might, if still fit for active service, he passed into the 
reserve ; and I am inclined to think the reserve should be divided into 
two classes ] for men of the 1st class reserve I would fix tho pay at 
Es. 2-8 to Es, 3 per mensem. 

After 14 years with the colors, I would pass a sepoy into tho 
r^erve, not a non-commissioned officer. Ho should be recommended hy 
his commanding officer as of good character and deserving of the 
privilege] otherwise, I would have him discharged. He should serve 
in the reserve for a further period of 0 years, and then he liable to 
discharge with a gratuity, if declared by a Medical Board physically 
unfit for garrison service. If fit, he should then pass into the second 
resets for ano.ther five years, liable to be called out on cantonments be- 
coming vacant through regiments proceeding on active service. 

In the first reserve I would give pay at Es. 3-8 per mensem j in the 
second at Es. 2-8, with full pay of rank when embodied for training of 
service. ^ 


At least 12 years’ service before being passed to the reserve, and the 
same period in the reserve before entitled to claim pension. 

Trvo rupees a month] *Es. 7 a month while called out for training. 
Same pay as regular army while employed on active service. 

After about eight years' sei-viee, and he should serve at least twelve 
years in the reserve before being able to claim pension. The pay in the 
reserve should be two rupees per mensem. ^ ’’ 


■ enlist a man os now for three years, after which ho 

might enter the reserve — remain with, the colors, or ont his name as he 
pleased — so long as there was a vaoanoy for him in the reserve of his 
regiment. -He would be entitled to a pension after twenty years, irre- 
spectwe or the ftme he has served with the colors or with the reserve, 

■ The pay while m the reserve to be Es. 2 per mensem. 


sa reserve is limited and voluntary, I would 

(«) Five years’ seridce with the colors : it takes that time to make a 
man understand the^ value of discipline and training. 

.-(A) Two j^ears in tte reseiwe for one with the eoloi-s.’ AHative 
^Iffigr shqffid be allowed to claim, a pension after 21 years' service. A 
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Captain H. P. Hatdunson^ 
^TaCive Xni^try, 


Colonel B. Sale Hill, Comx&and*^ 
ing 1st Goorkbsis (Liglit Infan , 
txy). 


Major A. Batiyo, 2nd Goorkhas. 


Majrr P. F. Howcnjft, *1111 
Gcorkhas. 

Cult.acl H. Uloir, 3rd Ifaiiro 
laiAauy, 


Com- 
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reservist ivouH tlien have to serve for 5+33 {21 — 5x2), or 37 7 cars for 
a pension j he would then be about 53, an age at which he should seek 
the shade of his village fig tree. 

(e) Bs. 2 or Bs. 2-S a month. 

After 17 ye^s' service (with some exceptions; see answer 20). 
He should serve in the 1st reserve for five years, and in the 2ud reserve 
for five years. His pay while in the reserve should he the rate of 
pension as at present fixed, vis., Bs. *1 a month for a sepoy, and Bs. 7 
for a non-commissioned officer, and in addition, for the month in each 
year in which he comes in for training, he should get his full pay, 
including good conduct pay. 

Note. — ^I£ bsfora five years' service a soldier becomes unfit for actire service, 
he should be dischaiscd forthwith and get nothing. Between five and eleven years' 
service, he should have three months' pay as a gratuity on dischaige ; above 11 years, 
if pronounced unfit for service in the reserve, sis months' jjay. This rule is very 
necessary to prevent malingering. After 17 years' service, that is, when he wiU bo 
about 36 years old, ho should go to the 1st reserve for five years, getting Re. -la 
month (if a non-comniissioncd officer, Bs. 7) for 11 months, and his old full pay for the 
12th, the month he is up for his training. Xf ho fail to come in without producing n 
medical certificate from an European officer, strike him off the rolls at once. If ho 
produce a medical certificate ntoro than oiiee, transfer him forthwith to tho pension 
establishment on a reduced peusion, vis., tor a sepoy Its. 3 n month, for a non-com- 
missioned oQiccr Bs. 6. These rules must be made to guard against malingering. 
Under this system, tho 1st reserve would consist of men between 30 and 41 years of 
age. They should he liable to he called out for active service. 

I believe tbat tbe very natural zeal of regimental officers to 
liave tbeir regiments smart and efficient forces many men to the pension 
, list whose services might bo utilized to tho State iu the reserve, and tho 
pension list thereby mueb. reduced. 

1 consider therefore tbat men should he passed into the reserve, 
independently of their length of service and in lieu of being immediate- 
ly pensioned, when recommended by the officer commanding, and after 
examination by, and with tho sanction of, the annual committee. 

The reserve would thus be composed of— 

(a) men presenting themselves for peusion, bnt in opinion of com- 
mittee still fit for further service, though not up to regimental 
markj 

(d) men physically fit and remaining unpromoted for want of intelli- 
gence, &c., or who, unfit to remain with colors, are considered 
up to garrison duty; 

(c) men who, for family or other reasons, wish to go to reserve 

(d) peusion to be claimable by men in reserve on tbeir combined 

active and reserve service ; 

(e) maximum pension for reserve men after 33 years’ service (should 

any individual be retained so long) to be a special pension and 
eq^nal to' the ordinary pension now given for men of 33 years’ 
service with the colors, irrespective of the periods composing, 
such service being mainly in the reserve ; 

(/■) ordiuaiy pension for reserve men to be calculated at tbe rale of 
two years in reserve counting as one with colors; pension claim- 
able after 13 years’ combined service at this rate to be the one 
now given; 

(y) pension for men between 16 .and 33 years' service to be the ono 
claimable after 15 years, together with a gratuity for each 
year iu excess of 15; _ ■ . 

(4) pay of reserve men to be Bs. 6 to 2, according to class ; during 
annual training reserve men to receive full line rates of pay. 

Should serve 8 years with his regiment before passing into the reserve, 
and 2-1* years in the reserve before bo could claim a pension of Bs. 3 
a month. Should re-engage every -A years if physically fit. After 13 
years in first resexwe and C years in second reserve, if physically unlit for 
even garrison duty, should be pensioned on Bs. 2 a month. .--o' 

Pay in tho reserve should be as recommended by Captain H. S. 
Anderson in his paper alluded to in answer 16, page 11, vis., at the rate 
of Bs. 2 a month. Bs. 6 to be paid on assembly for training, Bs. 0 on 
l_st day of 2nd month, and the balance of Bs. 13 on dismissal. An addi- 
tional half mounting allowance of Bs. 2 annually should be given to each 
man who presented himself with his uniform in good order. An addi- 
tional Bs. 3 a mouth during training of two months : total Bs. 30. 

Fide answer 17. 

Sepoys after twenty years’ service; and they should he called on to 
serve in the reserve for five years before claiming x>ci>sion; the pay 
should be Bs. 2 a month. 

Twelve years’ service before passing into the " reserve, in which ho 
should terve eight years before being entitled to any peusion. 



Iiieatenant>Colo'Dol F. H. 
JeDkin^, Commandio^ Corps of 
Gmdea. 


LLeutenant-Calonel J. J. 
Boswelli Commanding 2nd Sikh. 
Infantry, 


I<ient.«Col. B. B. Chambers, 
Commanding 6th Punjab lafy, 

hilajov A* G-. Boss, Command* 
ing 1st Sikh Infautiy. 


Col A. Jenkins, Comdt. 2nd 

Colonel W. Osborn, OfBciating 
Commandant 9fch Sradrua 
NaUve Infantry. 

Col. G. Seam, Comdj?* 15th 
M. N,L , 

Colonel It. W. Bnolv, Com- 
mandant 20th ^dras HilaUm 
Infantry, 

Colonel *Vjr. A. Gib, Command- 
ant 26th Madras Native Infantiy. 


Lieutenant Colonel F. H 
TyrreU, 37th Madias Infantiy. 


Xdoutenant-Colonel P. A 
Carnegy, 39th Madras Native 
luxantry. 
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Half the pay in the " reset ve” of what he would get in the 1st or 
fighting line.. 

I would put men of fifteen years’ service and upwards into the two 
dep6t companies with a proper complement of Native officers and non- 
'commissioned officers. 1 would then give the dep6t companies two 
years’ furlough, at the end of which they should come up to their regi- 
ments for two months’ training. If any of them then seemed to he past 
their work, they should be pensioned and struck off. the reserve. The 
men who were fit for service should again have two years’ furlough with 
two months' training at the end. In this way, when a man had got ten 
years’ service in the reserve, that is, when he Imd got twenty-five years’ 
service altogether, I would pension him on the full pay of the reserve, 
which should be for a sepoy sin rupees a month. Promotion should be 
made in a regimens either from the service companies or from the re- 
serve, according to the discretion of the eommanding officer ; the Native 
officers and non-commissioned officers of the reserve should receive two- 
thirds of their present pay, except when called up for training or for. 
active service, when all ranks should receive full pay and good-conduct 
pay. When the reserve was called up for active service, the men, i.?., 
privates, should take their places in the companies of the battalion from 
which they came ; the Native officers and non-commissioned officer's of 
the reserve should remain with the depdt and assist in training reemits. 


Compulsory after ten years' service, optional before that. He should 
serve five years in the reserve before first pension, which should be a 
graduated one up to twenty-one years’ service. 

Es. A. P. 

After 15 years’ service ... 1 0 0 

16 » „ ... ... 1 8 0 

17 .. « ... ... a 0 0 

18 „ „ ... ... a 8 0 

16 n 3) .•• ... 8 0 0 

20 « „ ... ...3 8 0 

21 „ „ , , . ... 4 0 0 

While in the reserve, pay at rate of Es. 8 per mensem for eleven months 
and full pay for one month when under training. ’ 

Tide answer 16. 


I would pass him in after la years’ service. But even then I 'would 
give commanding officers power to make exceptions, and keep on useful 
men willing to stay. I would raise compnisory service from 8 to 6 
years, and after 5 years, any man wishing to go, I would pass into the 
reserve, wliioh would thus consist of — 

(o) "men leaving the colors voluntarily after 5 and before 18 
years’ service j” 

(4) "men passed in after 18 years’ service with colors.” 

For reserve pay, see answer 19. 


I do not think the reserve system applicable to the Native army. 

Having stated in answer to No. 16 that I do not consider there- 
serve sptemapplmable to tte Native army, I leave this question and 
the following questions, as far as Alo. 85 inclusive, unanswered. 

Tide answer 17. 


b, “fer twenty years’ service in the reserve, 

lie shoula be entitled to cloim pension, ■* 

Twelve years in the ranks, .md he liahlc to he called upon for ten 
years more. ^ “ 

ycar^‘'L!'S! “ ^ ® 28 

“tlow a soldier to pass into the first 
^rve, after sevm yearn service in that I would transfer him to tta 
^nd reserve, and keg, ffim m it as long as he was fit for garrison duty • 

t i^i"finons“e^pense. along with areservo, woid 

^ necessary to pay a man in the reserve three or 
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traiaing annaally. I think they should form a second battalion^ and 
should do garrison duly chiefly, and perhaps police work at fixed head- 
quarters, but should remain emho^ed on smallat pay. P'or work of 
. tiiatklnd they should receive Bs. 6 or 7 a month, no good conduct pay 
and compensation for dearness of provisions at a lesser rate than men 
on active service. Many privates are now transferred to the pension 
establishment on Es. 4 per mensem, who would do garrison duty and 
light work for many years longer, though unfit physically for active 
service. The State now gets nothing from these men, though it mi^ht 
do so. 


Major B. Bacnce, Commanding 
Xdth dfiidras Native Infantry. 


Brigadier>Gencral H> F. 
Bmolce. Adjutant-Goneral. Bom- 
bay Army. 

Brigadier-General A. B. Little, 
Commandant Sotb Bombay 
Native ILigbt) Izifimtiy. 


Colnncl S. Bdxvardcs, Com- 
manding 2nd_ (Prinre of Wolci,’ 
Own} Grenadier iiegimeat. Bom- 
bay Native luiautry. 


Colonel G. TV, Hanoon. Com- 
manding tib Kegiment, Bombay 
Native Intantry. 


Pensioners quite sufficiently able-bodied for garrison duties cumber 
the pension list in large numbers. It is wonderful how decrepit, sickly, 
and useless meu become as they get near the time at which they me-m 
to leave the ranks, tmd how rapidly they pick up afterwards. Every 
regimental officer can' vouch for this. Any weU-considered measure for 
the reduction of tfao enormous pension list must commend itself to the 
Government, Cannot one he devised by which these pensioners should 
form a reserve ? The period of service, 15 years, after which a pension 
is obtainable might well bo raised to 21 years for men hereafter enlisted ; 
but to reduce the pension would not do. Any such interference with 
the pecuniary interests of the Ifative army would be politically dangor- 
ons, though such danger might not be apparent at once. Unquestionably, 
it would only lie dormant till some favorable opportunity arose. In 
Madras till about IS years ago there were " invalid battalions'” perma- 
nently embodied, and Medical Boards were required to state whether men 
appearing before them ■were " unfit for any further service,” " fit for 
garrison duty,” or “ fit for further service.^' In the first case they 
were pensioned ; in the second they were transferred to one of the 
“invalid battalions" which had no fixed strength. There would he 
little practical diScrcnce if pensioners were made liable to bo called out 
in case of any local disturbances, or for garrison duty in case of war. 
Annual Invaliding Boards might be required to state whether men 
whom they pronounce imiit for further active service are fit for garrison 
duty. Men that are 'so should be medically examined every two or three 
years, and be liable to be called out till pronounced mcdtcnlly mtfife, or 
till they have completed 32 years from date of enlistment. They should 
receive the present ordinary rate of pension, except when embodied for 
annual training or Jor garrison duty, when they should receive full pay, 
rice, money, good conduct p.ay. See., according to length of service, in- 
cluding that as pensioners, free quarters, which would be simply tents 
W'hen embodied for training, the vacated lines of the regiment they re- 
place ‘wlien embodied for gavi'isoii duty in war. In tUc uorthorn dis* 
tricts of Madras, in the iraincdiate vicinity of where the Bmupa 
“ rebellion” is still in progress, there are very largo numbers of pension- 
ers. A thousand fit to cope with such rebels might easily have been found 
if required; and if embodied at once on the first outbreak, not only 
would a large expenditure in moving troops have been saved, but what 
is of much higher importanee in this countiy should have been saved, 
the injury it must .cause the prestige of the British Govotninent m 
the fact — freely commented on in every hazar-.-of ayont^ptiblo body 
of malcontents setting the Government of an Empire at dcfianco lor 
weeks lengthening into months. No special organization or expense, ot 
any kind would, 1 think I could show, he required to carry out my 
suggestion, but details would render my reply too diffuse, 

* After 13 yeare’ service, and he should eontinno serving in it until 
he had completed the time now required for pension, i.e., 32 years service 
from date of enlistment. ' 


(o) After 25 years’ service I would pass a man 
think he should he kept there for five years 


into the reserve, and I 
bt^ore he could claim 


pension. 

(i) His present rate of pay. 

All men on the completion of 15 years' service should bo carefully 
examined, and if fit and willing to servo they 

remain with the colors from year to year till they liavo sservea i-O jea , 
■when a ti'ansfor to the reserve should be compulsory, except in t , 
of Native officers, who should be allowed to serve— jemadars o 
years and subadars to 2S years — if considered fit. - 

Eor pensions sec clause {</), and for pay sec clause \j}, 
answer 10. 


1 leave questions IS to 25 unanswered, as tUey refer to a reserve which 
J. do not think applicable to the Native array. ______ 

■* I reply to thUaud llireeren toUawing; ijucstioni, oit llio «udcr»tandioff 
formaCoaof areseriB is«ii->iderrJiiccca3ary,_ »olv,;iUatandiD£ tac objtcuooa wm 
nill no doAl be ur^cd agaiaat-it by lasuy oiliecra. 



Colonel H. H. JameSj lOtli 
Bombay Uative (Light) Infantry. 


Colonel B. HalIaW» Command-* 
ant 13th Bombay Hatire Infau' 
try. 


Colonel Oreagh, Commanding 
I9th Bombay I^atlve Infantiy. 

Col, A. Camegy, 2lst Bo. IT. I. 
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I 'would allow every man. of good character, vsTio so toisked^ to join 
the reserve after 12 years* service, or later ; he should serve two years 
for every one as a reservist to entitle to pension. , 

• Pirst pension to he ^ter 17* instead of IS years, as at present. 

Men who are every way fit, wishing to s^y in reserve longer, could 
do so if required. 

One-quarter of what the soldier was receiving when he left the 
regiment. 

In my opinion it is better to use a man up with the colors ; but if a 
reserve is determined on^ and it is necessary to have men in it, who 
have some stamina left, I woxdd say 18 years with the colors and 
7 years with the reserve. 

The present date of pension* 

Twelve years, and in the reserve 16 years. Bs. % per mensem 
should.be the pay, with full pay for the days of training. 

Vidd answer 17- 


Colonel J. Fairbrother* Com- 
manding 22nd''Bom^y Bative 
Infantry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel O. V. 
Tanner, 29tii Bombay Native 
Infantry. 


I am entirely opposed to the adoption, of the reserve system for 
many reasons : first, I do not believe in short service as a good thing 
for the army ; ther^ore, I am not in a position to answer this and the 
two following questions, 19 and 20, without, perhaps, prejudice. 

After 16 years* service, and after 10 years more in the reserve be 
should be allowed to claim a pension, Bs. 5 per mensem. 


19, (o) Do you thiuk it ‘would be an advantage to divide the reserve into two 

classes, — the first liable to he called put for actiTe service, aud the second for garrison 
service only, the first passing into the second ? 

(6) If you consider that the reserve should be divided into classes, what should 
he the pay of each class ? 

(cj How long should a man serve in the first reserve, and how long in the second 
reserve ? * ■ » o , 


Colonel iT. Boian, Conimaudlng 
27tb Punjab Native l^antiy. 


Colonel BT. S. Obbard, Coxa* 
mandanti dslst Bengal Native 
lufantxy. 


Colonel T. Bo^ragon, Com- 
manding 30th Punjab KT. I, 

Colonel E. Bandridge, Com- 
manding doth Kativ© Infantry. 

Colonel Q. W. Fraser, Com- 
mandant 39tb Native Infantry. 


Lioutenant^Jolonel H. Worsley, 
/th. Bengal Native Infantry. 


(a) Yes j I consider a division into two classes might be made to 
work advantageously. 

(4) 1 am not prepared to answer this. 

Cc) About five years in the first reserve, and from two to three years 
in the second reserve. 

(a) I think it would he an advantage to divide the reserve into two 
classes, the first to be liable for active service, and the second for garrison 
seivico only. But I would keep them, distinct, and not pass the first 
class into the second, unless from, having been called up they passed in 
ordinary course from the first to the second. When a first class reserve 
man is called up, all his service should he allowed to count ,- and when 
the necessity for his service terminates, he should, if eligible, be allowed 
to pass into first reserve again for three years, receiving gratuiiy for 
three years, and as many as he may have been serving since oall^ up. 

(d) First reserve no pay hut gratuity. 

Second reserve, ordi^ry inv^d pay while fit for garrison duty, and 
aiterwat^ oue-iourth less t see reply to question 18, 

(o) First reserve three years, second reserve till no longer fit for 
gainson duties. . . u xui 

FiWe answer 18. 


I do not think a reserve man would he fit for active service, 
nave therefore but one class, and' that for garrison duty. 


I ■would 


Ko; the simpler the system of reserves adopted the better. There 
should be only one class. In the event of war, the younger and more 

oldS^no’fl w'fi+i selected to he sent to the front, the 

oluei and less fitted, being kept for garrison duty, 

nnfii1o7ftVhaTdwrk‘S^rcrSgn.“'’'®^ 

wns^S pay, I woidd make no diffierence as to whether a mq,, 

Z They will have aU been subiert 

liabilities. But I would pay them according as they were 
Vrs (vid. answer ISh ^ ® 

- - Alter ^20 years* total service to pass into the second reserve. 
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Iiieotenant-Colooel P. Hartisj 
CommatidiD^ 11th N. J« 

Iiieatenant'Cotonel Ii. H. Wil- 
UamSf CbzsLuiaiidui^ l‘ith SlhZia. 


Lioatenant-Colonel J< - 

Walker, 17th Native Infantry. 


Iixeutcnant'Colancl , R. O, 
Itegon, Commanding 20th Punjab 
Native In£aalry. 


Ijicutonant-Colonel F. B. Nor- 
man, Commanding 2ith Punjab 
Native Infantiy. 


liientcnant-ColoneU. Hudson, 
Commanding 28th Punjab Na- 
tive Infantry. 


Lxeatcnant-Colonol 0« C. Jtow- 
emit, 35th Kative Ixifastry. 


Luuivnant‘Co!onel F. Z7. Arm- 
itrot.g. Couiniandin.^ lotli (Itat- 
Sikha) Native lux'liutry. 
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yidf answer 16. - 

- (a) YeSj I think it would be a great advantage. 

(5) The two classes receiving the same pay, namely, Es. 3 per 
mensem while unemployed — ^pay and good conduct p.ay of a sepoy 
while employed for the annual training, or service. No increase of 
good conduct pay to he given after joining the reserve. 

(e) After live years’ service in the regiment I would suggest that 
those sepoys to be passed into the reserve should he medically eimmincd j 
those deemed unfit should be discharged with a gratuity of three months’ 
pay; those passed as fit should enter the 1st reserve in which they would 
be liable to be called out for active service. After ten yoai-s’ service in 
the 1st reserve, they should again be medically examined j those found 
unfit should he cither discharged with a gratuity of six months’ pay, or 
the reserve pay of Es. 2 per mensem as pension ; those for whom there 
are no vacancies in.the second reserve might he treated in alike manner, 
the remainder deemed lit for serrice and for whom vacancies exist 
should be passed in.the second reserve, in which they should servo .a 
further term of five years, being liable to be called out for giu-rison duty 
at the depot of their regiment and in the province in which the regiment' 
is localized. Having thus completed 20 years’ service, a pension of Es. 
4 should be granted, and the. sepoy discharged, whether fit or not for 
further service. 

■ ® & W No, I would only have one class in the reserve. All 

pensioners could be warned that they would be liable to be called out for 
garrison duty in time of great emergency. 

(a) By the system suggested in answer 16 there would necessarily 
he two classes, the second battalion for active service, and the pensioners 
for garrison duties ; the first of course passing into the second. 

{6) Eirst class pay and batta of rank. 

Second class pension of rank and Es. 2 per mensem with fuU pay 
and batta of rank during any time employed on garrison duties. 

(c) In first class for 13 years at least. 

In second class for as long as fit for garrison duties. 

If men came forward in sufficient numbers, it would be advisable 
to divide the reserve into classes as proposed. ' 

(3) I don’t think that there should be a dilferoQco in tho payj 
Government servants expect that their pay should increase with length 
of service, and it would make the reserve unp.opular if tho older men 
who would form the second class got less than the younger men of tho 
first. 

(c) I would place all men over 20 years’ service in the second reserve ; 
after 25 years the men of this reserve should bo allowed to claim 
pension. 

(a) I do certainly think it would he more advantageous to divide 
tho reserve into two classes. I would allow men to servo six years in 
the first reserve, and after that, if still fit for garrison duty, they should 
pass to the second, in which they might remain till they attained the ago 
of 45 or even 50 years. 

Tho men of the first reserve should he liable to bo called on to ]om 
their colors whenever Government. deemed it necessary. These would 
bring the battalions up to war strength. Tlieso men should bo called 
out for training annually. 

(4) I think Ks, 3-S to Es. 4 per mensem sliould suffice for the men 
of the first reserve, and Es. 2-S to Ks. 3 per mensem for men of the 
second reserve. *Whtn called out for annual training, the znen of tbe 
first reserve should receive full payand passage by rail to and from 
their homes. 

(c) 1 would fix these periods at first reserve six years, second reserve 
up to 45 or SO years of age, 

(a) Tes, as stated before. 

,,, fist class ... ... Es. 3-8 p. ro. 

IZnd ... ... „ 2-S „ 

(«?) Xjuc yezr^ in iUo Grot, and five years in Iho second. 

(tj) Too complicated, I think. The inka rcprulating' the reserro 
sliould he us i-hnple as posaiUc. All men while in the reserve bhould 
be liable for active rcr^'icc. If tho reserve was formed by diitricts, so 
many (a each, one or more districts could be called out at a 

liine, as inl«;ht bis nccc*s."ary, and the bust buited for tlm 

Of these, so many of the most fitlcil could at once be sent to join 
monU at the front (their «id rcijiments as far as po^o&ible), briu^inS? 
them up to G^Utin" strength ; the rest kept for {'arrUon or escort 
fccrvice. 
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' Major B. S. Boberison, 4tb. 
Native Infantry, Officiating As- 
^tunt Adjutant-General, AllaL> 
abad Division. 


Major B. A. Waucbope, I4tlx' 
Sikhs. 

Msgor A. C. W. Crookshank, 
S2nd pioneers. 


Captain St. B. Hutchinson, 40th 
Native Xsfanisy. 


Colonel B. Sale Hill, Com- 
manding 1st Goorkhas (Light 
Infantry^. 


Major A. Battye, 8nd Goorkhas. 
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(S) The pay of both to be^ while thas employed, at the same rate aa 
they received when leaving their regiments to join the reserve, those 
actively employed at the front receiving in addition any advantages of 
“ free ration," " warm clothir^,” &c., enjoyed by the rest. 

I do think so. After a certain term of service they should pMS 
from the first class into the second. The first class would form the active 
reserve ; the second class would be composed of older men q^ualifymg for 
pension, and even of pensjoners, and would only he liable to be called 
out for garrison duty. 

(a) Qlio pay of each class should be the same, vis., two rupees a 
month . 

(4) He should serve in the first reserve about ten years, in the second 
until he obtains his pension, and even afterwards, and, whether a pensioner 
or not, would he liable to bo called out for garrison duty. 

(a) 1 think if a man be called away from his home, he would aa 
soon or sooner go on active as on garrison service. 

(a) On the understanding above mentioned, I wonld say no ; it is 
too complicated an idea for the Native mind to grasp. I think the 
pensioners may he looked to as the garrison reserve or " Landsturm," 
if such is needed. Reserve men should be eorefnUy inspected at their 
annual training, and be discharged when found unfit either with gra- 
tuity, ovpro rata, or deferred pension, thus passing them into the pensioner 
class ; this latter class might also be annually inspected and divided into 
the two classes of men who possibly may be useful for garrison service 
and men of no use. 1 hardly see a necessity for any further division. 

(4) They should only be in one class. 

(c) In the reserve list, until he is entitled to pension by length of 
service, or is unfit to join the army in cose of war. There would then be 
three classes, viz ., — 

I.— Active army of all men with the colors. 

II. — ^Reserve list of all men fit to rejoin the colors for loar. 

III. — Pension list divided into (a) men who are fit to do garrison. 

duty ; (4) men who are past that work, and on whom the coun- 
try has no claim. 

(a) Yes, 1 would advocate two such classes. At this moment if the 
formation of such a reserve were ordered, the men to be transferred to it 
would have to he picked, some to go into the first reserve, some straight 
into the socondj but afterieards the regular course would be throug’h the 
first reserve into the second. I would make no exception to this rule. 
If a man is not fit for transfer to the first reserve, let him be discharged 
with gratuity. 

(4) It should be the same (sepoys Rs. 4, non-commissioned officers 
Rs. 7, a month), and the same continued to them when transferred per- 
manently to the pension establishment. 

Nora. — ^Fcnsicners aoiv get Bs. 4> and Be. 7 a month after 15 years' service, and do 
nothing for It, and the pension list is consequently an cnormons one. It would be 
ample to ^ve men in the first xeservo these rates of pay. They have little to do 
during December or January, when they would be called in for their annual training, 
and they would get a full mouth's pay for coming in. After fi.ve years in the first 
reserve they go to the second, and are now no longer liable to active service ; hut th^ 
have now served at least 2;fi years s so 1 could give them the same as b^ore, and after 
another fii'o years, tiiat is 27 altogether (17 with the colors, 5 in first reserve, and 
5 in the second reserve), continue the same rate to them as pension. 

(c) Five years in each. 

(o) Yes, I would, divide the reserve into classes j the men to ha 
examined annually during training time and classified accordingly. 

(4) While not called out, I would give the Ist class Rs. 5 and 4 
per mensem, according to efficiency j the 3nd class Rs. 3 and 3. I 
consider that with Goorkhas a grant or allotment of land at any con- 
venient place in the hills would make . the reserve extremely popular. 
When reserve men are undergoing annual training or embodied with 
the sedentary battalion, they would receive full line rates of pay. 

_(c) The classification would be rectified annually, and the maximum 
limit of service would be 33 years (combined active and reserve) ■ 

(a) Certainly, a very good plan. 

(4) There should he no difference, provided the 3nd class man had 
completed his service of IS years in the 1st class. If ‘permitted to join 
Snd class before completing the fall period in the 1st class, should get 
pay at the rate of Rs. 1-8 _a month j also the annual half mounting 
allowance of Rs. 3, and an additional Rs. 3 during training of one month : 
total Rs. 33. The total pay and uniform aRowance of the 3nd class 
■ man who, had completed 13 j'oars in the 1st class would be Rs. 38, his 
training Idsting only one month. 

(c) Twelve years in each. 
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major F. F« Bowcroftj 4tb 
Goorkbos. 

Oolo&el B. Blair, 3rd H. I. 

Colonel H* Boisra^s» Coxa* 
zoaadaat 4t!i Siklu. 


Ziientcnant'Coloncl F* H. 
Jenkins, Commanding Cotps of 
Guides. 

Xiieateziani-ColoTiel J. J. 
Boswelli Commanding 2nd ^kb 
Infantry. 


Lientennnt-Colonel B. B. 
Chambers, 6th Punjab Infantry* 

Major A. G* Boss, Command* 
ing Ibt Sikh Infantry. 


Colonel A. Jenkins, Command- 
ant 2ud Madras Nativo Infantry. 


Col. G. Hcam, Comdg. 15th 
M. N. I. 

Colonel L.'W. Back, Command* 
ant 20th Madras Ifativo Infan* 
try* 

Colonel W. A. Gib, Conimandant 
23th Madras Xativo Infantry. 


Xiiontcnant-Colonel P. H. Tyr* 
roll, orth Madras Izdontry. 


Xlculcnanl Colonel P. A. 
Como^'y, ayth Madras KaUvo 
lnUi.;yy. 


i -ij hotiro In/.mtry. 
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Vide answer 17. 

Certainlj nofc; it would cause confusion. 

(a) I have already answered this in my reply to question No 5 
giving my views on this point — the first line for active service, the Snd 
to feed tlae Isfc and for g'arnson duties generally. 

(i) According to my suggestion, vide reply to No. 6, 1st line full 
pay, as at present; Snd line full pay, as indicated in answer to question 
IS ; Srd line would have their pension, plus one rupee extra per mensem 
whilst emploj’cd on any duty. ' 

(e) Answered in reply to question 18, and to he pensioned after 
SO years’ service. 

I would only liava one reserve ; hut I think it would be good to 
enroll pensioners for gaiTison service in time of war. 

(a) Yes, active and garrison. 

(4) Two rupees per mensem to both active and garrison for eleven 
months, and full pay during a month's training. 

(o) Six years in the first and five years in the second. 

Vide answer 16. 

(a) It would be an advantage, and I would use Ist class for active 
service, and 3ud for garrison duty only (save in great straits), and 1 
would pass 1st into Snd class. 

(4) 1st class Its. S per mensem. 

Snd class Hs. S per mensem. 

Sotb. classes &11 pay of service done toith colors when called oat for 
duty service or diall. 

(e) A man should serve in 1st reserve until the aggregate of his 
color and reserve service be_ 1 5 yearfe, e.j., a man serving IS years with 
colors would servo 3 years in 1st reserve. 

In Snd reserve a man should serve 9 years, i.e., until his color and 
resorvo service aggregates SJi years. 

(a) I can see no advantage in the reserve system. 

(4) Ditto. 

(e) Ditto. 

Vide answer 17. 

Two rupees per mensem. 

(a) No, I do not think it would be advisable to have two classes. 

(a) If a reserve is raised, 1 would keep it to one class and make it os 
little complicated as possible. 

(4) 1 do not think there should be two classes. 

(e) I bavo already said I think thcro should bo only one class of 
reserve. 

(a) Yes, the first class or ban of tho reserve should ho composed of 
men on permanent furlough from tho army, who by rejoining their bat- 
talions would bring them at once up to tlioir full war strength j the second 
class or ban should form reserve battalions and be available for garrison 
duty only. , 

(4) It is tho custom in our Indian army to increase tho pay for 
length of service, and I do not think any reduction could bo made. in 
the pay of tho second class reserve. The rates of pay given to tho 
second class reserve when called out under arms might bo made lower 
than those given to tho army. 

The large reserves of the Continental armies arc kept up at a trifling 
expense to the State, as tho men are forced to serve anil receive no pay 
except when embodied. 

(c) 7 years in the first reserve (on permanent furlough from _hia 
regiment of the army) and as Ion" os he can in the second or garrison 
reserve. Nothing would be gained by pensioning biro, unless the pres- 
ent pension rates were much reduced. 

(a) Yes, if the first class could be kept embodied. 

(4) The h’irst class ... ... ... Bs. 0 

Second class ... ... ... ,, 

(e) Ten years in first. 

I'ivc years in second. 

N^o, the Native troops I am acquainted with would ho of no more 
practical use for field service than-, recruits after they had been any time 
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Srigni3i6r«G6ndral IP* Sroolcc^ 
Adjutant-GeBeral, Bombay Army* 


Bri^dier-Qouetal A. B. Xiittle, 
Commandant SotK Bombay 
Kative (Light) Infantry. 


Colonel S. Bdorardes, Command* 
ing 2nd CPrinca o£ Wales* Own} 
Grenndteir B^lmentj Bombay 
Native Infantry. 


Colonel W* Bannerman, 4th 
Bombay lUfies. 

Colonel H. H. «Tames, lOth 
Bombay Native (Light) Infantry. 

Colonel B. hlallfthy. Command* 
ant 13th Bombay Native In- 
fantry. 


Colonel Crc.ngh, Commanding 
19Ui Bombay Native lufantiy. 
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out of the ranks. Those -who have not actually served in a JTative regi- 
meut can have no idea of the constant labor^ the unremitting attention 
on the part of the few Eurojpeau officers that a good Native regiment 
represents. Another ohjeotion to reserves. 

(o) A sepoy should remain in the first class reserve for ten years 
after joining it, that is, until he has completed 25 years' service, and 
should then pass into the second class, where he should remain until ha 
finishes his time. 

(4) On first joining the reserve the pay should he Ks. 8 per mensem 
for s^oys : this should be raised to Rs. 4 in the second class reserve, and 
the mial pension should he Ss. 5, the superior rates being abolished, 
except for men who had served the whole 32 years with the colors. 


If it were considered desirable to form a reserve, I would not recom- 
mend its being divided into classes. 

The men of the reserve might he quite equal to jail and treasury 
guards, or, even at a stretch, ganison duty, but I do not think that, 
with the small amount of drUl which they would be likely to have, they 
would be fit to fall in with a regular regiment, and I think it would ha 
found that their musketry would have fallen off to such an extent as to 
utterly unfit them for active service. 


Ves, the reserve should be in two classes, the 1st class consisting of 
those who, having served upwards of 15 years in the regular army, have 
elected for, or been transferred to, local battalions j the 2nd class to con- 
sist of those who elect to pass at once from the regular army into the 
2ad reserve on a lower rate of pay j and also those who have passed 
through the 1st reserve. 

The 2nd reserve would be available in time of war, &o., to take the 
place of these local battalions which are sent on service, as the second 
line of the army, to garrison forts and keep open the line of communica- 
tion. 

The pay of the 1st class reserve should he that of local battalions at 
present existing. 

The pay of the 2nd class Es. 6 per mensem for those who have 
served their time in the 1st class, and Es. 4 for those who have gone 
straight from the regular army into the 2nd class. 

A man should not serve more than an aggregate of 26 years in the 
regular army and 1st reserve and 7 years in the 2nd, or 82 years in all. 

The system of pension to be as follows f— 

H unlit after 15 years' service, Es. 4 per mensem. If unfit after 7 
years in the 1st reserve, or after 24 years' aggregate service in the 
regular army and 1st reserve. Re. B per mensem. After 32 years' ser- 
vice, 7 of them in the first reserve, Es. 7 per mensem. 

Eor non-commissioned officers, pensions respectively of Es. 7, Es. 9, 
and Es. 12 ; and for Native officers— 


Es. Es. Es. 

Jemadars ... ... ... 12 18 25 

Subodars ... ... ... 24 36 50 


Pensions claimable 

1st pension after 20 years in the regular army and 1st reserve, or 
after 25 years in aE. 

2nd pennon after 25 years' service iu regular army and 1st reserve, 
or after 82 years in all. 

3rd or full pension after 32 years’ service, having qnalifled for the 
2nd pension. 

The reserve should he liable for g^rison service only. 


(o) No, I would select the men best fitted for active service from the 
whole when required, 

(4) 1 do not so consider. 

No, I see no advantage. I would on the outbreak of a war embody 
the whole reserve or that of certain districts ; I would then have them 
examined by a board, with a medical officer in attendance, and would 
select those fit for active service, and those fit for garrison duty imil 
retem to their home, those fit for neither. 

(4) ■) I don't consider two classes 
(e) J in the reserve feasible. 

(a) Yes, I would divide the reserve into two classes. 

(4) I should pay the same to both classes, but would pay the men 
half-yearly in arrears, so that, if any did not respond when caUed on, 
they would forfeit the balance duo to them, in addition to any other 
punishment which would be awarded. 

(c) 1st reserve 6 years. 

*•>' 2nd i „ 10 „ 
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CbU A. Caxnesy, 21st Bo. I. 

Colonel J. BaIrl)rot1ier> Corn- 
xoanding 22nd Bombay X. 

Zi!Caicnant>CoIoncl O. V. Tan* 
scr, Commandinj; 20lli Bombay 
Natire Infantry. 


Vide answer 17, 
Vide answer IS. 


(a) I think jt would. jSIany would gladly serve in aarrisons an,! 

™ e?- eommuuications, who would not feel themselves^t to 

more active service. «5»«acives up to 

(4) First Es. 5, second Hs. S. 

(e) Of the 10 years in the reserve, 5 miaht be in the first nr,;i k • 
the second, or according to their fitness. ‘ ^ ® “ 


20. What percentage, if any, "would you propose to retain for lon» servicn with 
the colors, and what should he the limit , to that service ? o vi e "with 


Colonel H. S. Obbord, Com- 
m&ndanfc dlst Bengal 
InihntKy. 


Colonel T. Bolsmgon, Com« 
xnonding 30tli Punjab XT. I. 


tt..J ^ the colors so long as 

1 twenty years for non-commissiracd 

Officers and soldiers, and twenty-five for Native officers. 

mistake to twin the whole country to the 
firearms. A man once instructed should never be lost sight of 

Vide answer 18. 


^ ColonelB.BandridgGj Command- 
ing doth XTiatlro Infantiy*. 

Colonel G. W. Prioser, Com- 
mandant: 30th Native Iniontxy* 


Lioutonant-Colonol H. Woreley, 
Commanding 7th Bengal Native 
Xnfaatry, 


BicntenanUCoIonel P. Harris* 
Commanding 11th N, I. 

Licutonant-Colonol L. H. Wjl- 
hams* Commanding Idth Sihlis. 


Licnlenant-Coloncl H. 
lYalkeri 17th Natlvo Infantry. 


J. 


Xixcnt..Col. B, G. Itogors, Coi 
mandjng 20th Punjab N. I. 


I woidd enlist all for 25 years’ servico when retirement should 
(excepting in the case of Native officers) be compulsory. 

Provided serviee with the colors, before being passed into the reserve, 
were ^d at twelve years’ duration, thero would be no occasion for 
retaining men for long service. All men after twelve years* servico 
should be compulsorily p.assed into the reserve, esoopting in the caso of 
non-comn^sioned officers (including lauce-naiks) who should bo 
encouraged to elect to servo the full period of twonty-fivo years 


I would lay down no percentage until espericnco bad proved it 
absolutely necessary to do so. ^ 

I would allow all sbort-servioo men to outer the reserve (first class). 
I would transfer men compulsorily to the first class reserve aftor 15 
years’ servico (vide 18), but autboriziug commanding officers to retain 
snob men as they may think desirable, subject to the following limits . 

icars. 


Native officers to bo pensioned at ... ... 30 

Non-commissioned officers to be pensioned at ... 25 

Sejioys transferred to second reserve at... ... 20 

Eveiy regiment, such as that described in answer 5, should have a 
reserve of 1,000 men ; the limits of compulsory transfer might ho 
regulated by that condiQou. 


Vide answer 16. 


Twenty-five per cent. Those men most likely to turn out good Nativo 
officers and nou-commissioued officers might bo retained on the active 
list for a second period of five years. Should they not have been 
promoted at the' end of that period, they should be passed into the first 
reserve, tho service in that class of Iho reserve being reduced to five 
years, after which they might be passed into tho second reserve to com- 
plete tlieir 20 years’ service for pension. 

_ I would not retain less than two-thirds of the men for long servico 
with tho colors, and I would limit their service to 80 years. 

AH for 15 years, unless previously declared unfit for active service. 


Licatcnani-Colonul P. B. I 
l.’omiii.nil;ns 21tJi Poi 
^aiLvo lafoulxy. 


L culenant-Cobcel J. IfudsDn. 

Banja!, gntiv; 


I would limit the number to ienve the colors every year to join the 
fi pov cent. Our small regiments would not retain their 
oiiioiency if subject to a greater drain than the above. The limit of 
service of those who remained with tho colors should be as at present. 

Tho ono great difficulty attending tho establishment of a short- 
Ecrvicc system with reserves is that of retaining tho services of efiicicilt 
non-coxumissicmed officers with the colors. It is tlio great difficulty 
winch has been experienced in the British army. For wliatever may 
-•n 1 "f having good non-commissioned officers now, it 

tenfold when we change to a short-sorvice system, 
llie uon-comraissiomd officers of a battalion are, in my opinion, tho 
most vaiuablo section in it. » , a i , 
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Ifieaienant-Colonal Q. C. Botv- 
oro£t, Soth Native Infantry. 

Tiiantonant-ColoTiel F. M. Arm- 
8ttoni;» Commanding 45th (Bat- 
troy's Sikhs) Native Infantiy* 


Major B. S. Bobertson, 4tb 
Native Infantry, Offieiating As- 
sistant Adjutanfe-Gsaeral, Allah- 
abad JDivuion* 


Major B. A. 'Woochcme, X4tli 
Sikhs. 


Malor A. C. W. Crcokshank> 
82nd fioneers. 


Captain H. D. HntdilnBon, 40th 
Nauve Infantry* 


Colonel B. Sale Hill, Com- 
manding Ist Goorkhaa (Iiight 
Infanixy). 
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To them is entrusted the esecntion of all details of training and 
duty, and their frequent employment on deta<died duties places them 
in situations calling for the exercise of judgment and discretion. 

Considering^ then, the necessity for seeming a good stamp of men' 
in the non-commissioned grades, and of encouraging the best men in a 
regiment to qualify themselves for advancement thereto, it was a matter 
of surprise to many officers in the army (Indian) that -when, on a recent 
occasion, the pay of other ranks was raised, no increase was made to that 
of the non-commissioned officers. 

In future, however, 1 think it will he found necessary to make the 
pay and position of non-commissioned officers such as will indnce really 
good men to make the army a profession, in which it will be worfi. 
their while to pass the best years of their lives. I would propose there- 
fore the following rates of pay for non-commissioned officers 

^ Havildars 

Kaiks 



per mensem. 

The first class of each grade should consist of 16 men, and the second 
class of £4. 

IVith special reference to this question, I would suggest that only 
such men as become non-commissioned officers during their eight years' 
service with, the colors should be allowed to prolong their service. 

I would recommend they should he allowed to serve continuously 
with the colors while efficient and fit for active service up to the age 
of 15 years, after which they should, if not promoted, he dischai^ed 
with pension. 


Vifty per cent. The limit 20 years, except in special oases, sup- 
posing the reserve system nof adopted. 


All men enlisted should be liable to long service with the colors, 
limit 24 years, unless physically unfitted before that time and recom- 
mended for transfer to pension establishment. 

Sa many men only per regiment to he passed yearly to the reserve 
as Government might require for the district reserve to which the 
regiment belongs: this number to be selected from men of good 
character of at least twdve years' service, wishing to leave the regiment 
for their homes on account of family reasons. 

There would always ho a certain number retained for long service 
with the colors : the percentage would depend upon the number of men 
who take their discharge and the number of men transferred to the 
reserve to fiU. vacancies in it. I would enlist recruits for eight years 
with the colors : at the end of that term they would either pass into the 
reserve, if vacancies exist, and they are willing to do so, re-engage for a 
further period, or take their discharge. I would make them re-engage 
for periods of three years, and would have no limit to re-engagement, 
provided the men were physically fit, and the commanding officer 
approved. 


When the reserve for a raiment had reached its proper strength, 
it would be a waste of money to add to it, and to put a limit, unless 
it be a loi^ one, to a good man's service with the colors woidd he a 
waste of soldiers. 


No fixed percentage with the colors ; hut I would tie the reserve 
down to the strictest limits. From after 5 years' service to when a 
man is pensioned I wmild give him the option of joining the reserve 
when there was a vacancy. After 21 years’ service, if a man took his 
pension, and was physically fit, I would, if too go^ for the garrison 
class of pensioners, bear his name for a time in the reserve list. 

Ten per cent, up to 22 years’ service, and 5 per cent, over 22 years’ 
service for an indefinite period. An inspecting general should ask to 
KB these men, and report upon their appearance, &o. These pion should 
be exempt from service in the reserve. 

All Goorkhas enlist for long service ; the limit shonld he 82 years, 
and reserve^ men who had in time of war become embodied in the seden- 
tary battalion might continne with it as long as fit ; when no longer 
so, he pensioned under foregoing rules. It must he specially nnderstSid 
that the reserve system for Goorkhas would be a substitute to a great 
extent for the pension list, I hardly think young men would enter the 
reserve in great numbers. 

Betaiu for long service with the colors all who wished to remain as 
at present. If a regiment does not fill up its reserve of 200 men &om 
volunteers within a reasonable time, it will show that the system does 
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HajorA Bait;., 2nd Qoorhhas, 
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Mtijor P. P. Sowcroft, 4th 
GoorkUas. 

Coloocl jR. Blair, 3td JTatiTO 
Infantry. 

Colonel H. Boisragoo, Com. 
mamlant 4tk Sikhs. 


Iiicatenant-Colooel P. H. Jen- 
kins, Commandiiig Corps of 
Gnides. 

Uoutenanb-Colonel J. J.Bosrvoll, 
Commanding 2nd Sikh Infantry. 


Iiicntenant-Colonel B. B. Cfaam- 
hers. Commanding eth Punjab I. 

Major A. G. Boss, Command, 
ing 1st Sikh Infantry. 


Colonel A. Jenkins, Comnaand- 
ant 2ad Madras Xativo Infantry. 


not answer when further changes could he introduced. I would not 
limit service with the colors, otherwise thau it is now limited, r/r., hy 
physical fitness to serve. JL man who had served 15 years with the 
colors, and had become unfit for further active service, and entitled by 
present rules to a pension of Bs. 4< a month, should he transferred to 
the second class reserve if fit for garrison duties, and get Bs. 5 a month 
instead of Bs. 4. 

Vide answer 17. 

I should only retain for long service with the colors Native commis. 
sioned and nou-commissioued olficers ; limit to be 30 years. 

.The percentage to be retained would depend entirely on circumstances, 
(public service and personal), but limited to five years, by wbich time, say 
the average age of a recruit, when entertained, is IS years (and ho should 
not be enlisted before that), the soldier would then be about -13 years 
old, by wbich time a Native usually is passed work, or considers him- 
self so, and as an unwilling agent had best bo invalided, certainly by 
the time he is 45 j'cars of age. 

I would pass privates of 15 years into the reserve till it was com- 
pleted np to 200 men. If the reserve did not fill (quickly enough, I 
would send into it men of 14 and 13 years' service. 

It would he difiicult to lay down any pmcentage, as it is (at present) 
optional ^vith men to claim their discharge after three years’ service. I 
would suggest ten years he the limit for sepoys to serve with the colors, 
allowing commissioned and non-commissioued olficers to remain nndcr 
present rules. 

Tide answer 10. 


Privates (save special exceptions) 1 would pass iuto reserve after 12 
years’ service with colors. 

Bagiers I would pension, whether well or ill, after 25 years’ service 
with colors at Bs. 4 per mensem. If their hcaltlt broke, I would 
give pensions of Bs. 3 per mensom, from 15 to 20 years’ servicoj 
and if health broke, Bs. 4 after 20 years’ sorvice. 

Non-eomMusioHed oncers . — If health failed after 16 j’onrs’ service, I 
would givo pensions Bs. 4 per mensem. If lu health, I would after 15 
years, if they wished it, let them join second rescr%' 0 , and in this cato 
would give them Bs. 0 i>cr mensem pension after im aggregate of 24 

years’ service. _ , , ,, 

If they remain with tho colors I would, if their health broke, alter 
20 years, pension tlicm. on Ils. 7 pci* mensem. And after 25 X would 
let them go, well or ill, on Bs. 7 per mensem pension. 

Native Officers . — Health breaking after 15 years— 


Bs. 12 per mensem. 

8 ,, 


Bs. 


20 per mensem. 
10 


Pension sobador 
„ jemadar 
after 24 years in all 

If th?y join second reserve after 20 years 

Pension subadar ... ••• 

,, jemadar ... .<■ 

If they stay on with colors— 

(o) IlealtU breaks between 20 and 23 years s— 

Pension subadar 
„ jemadar 

(6) Health breaking between 23 and 25 years 
Pension subadar 
,, jemadar 

As for reservist Native officers after 24 years. 

(c) After 25 years with colors, I would let any Native officer retire, 
whether, well or ill, as ho pleased. 

Pension subadar ... ••• ^'■.,0 

,, jemadar ... _ ... it 1*'" . 

I would not liave any enhanced pensions for any one. I wouju guc 
the Bubadar-inujor as now his Bs. 50 per mensem. 

I can imagine nothing but baneful effects ns likely to result from 
the application of the reserve ^'stem to the Native army. 


Bs. IS per mensem. 

9 

Bs. 20 per mensem. 
10 „ 


Col. G, lluro, Coaiilg. lEtU Tide answer 17. 

M. X. I. V- 

C.lsBol Zfa tv. Bnck, Com. At least onc-third of tho men should bo retained for long service 
2oih MsJru MaUvs which should cNtcnd to twenty-five years, and in tho case of non- 
' commisoiontd, iwentj’-eight ycare. 

Ccaoaailaat Fifty per cent., and the linut of that service 30 years. 
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Xieutenant-Colonel R 31. Tyr- 
xeU, 37tib Madras KaUve In« 
jEant^. 


Lieatenant'ColoQel P. A Car> 
xi€gj> '3ei:h Madras HatiTo Infan* 

^^rigadier-Gienieral H- P- Brooke, 
Adjutaat-General, Bombay Army. 


BngadieT'General A» B. Xiittle, 
Co 2 moaadani> 25th Bombay Ka- 
tive (Light) lofautry. 

Colonel S. Edwardes. Command^ 
ing 2nd (Prince of "Wales’ Own) 
Grenadier Regiment, Bombay 
Kative Infantry, 

Col. G. "W. Hanson, Command- 
ing 9th Bonibay H.L 

Colonel H. H. James, 10th 
Bombay Hatlve (Light) Infantry. 


Colonel B. Mallaby, Command- 
ant 13th Bombay l^ative Tnfan- 


Colonel Creagh, CoznmandiDg 
19th J^mbay Native lufoutiy. 


Colonel A. Camegy, Siet Bom- 
bay NatiVe Infantry. 

Colonel J» Paixbrother, Com- 
manding 22nd Bombay K. I, 

Liout-Col. O. V. Tanner, Com- 
manding 29th Bombay N. 1, 
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I£ the reserve system worked well, I would keep no old soldiers with 
the colors. But at first, as one service is voluntary, the men should 
Have the option of entering' the reserve or of continuing to serve -with 
the colors for their pension in the usual manuer. 

I would keep every private for fifteen years with the service batta- 
lion of his regiment, after that I'would draft him into the second. 

1 would permit &5 per ceut. of the men eligible for transfer to the 
first reserve each year to continue serving until ■they had completed 85 
years' service, when one-half of the men so allowed 'to serve should 
be transferred to the second reserve direct ; the remainder, who would be 
specially selected for their superior physique and constitution, would be 
permitted to finish their service with the colors. All Native officers 
and non-commissioned officers desirous of doing so might, if fit, serve 
the full time. 

After a man had served 25 years> X would leave it to the command- 
ing officer to keep him for the remaining five years to serve for pension, 
or a portion of it as he thought fit. 

I would allow all men to serve -with the colors for 20 years, provided 
they are considered in every way fit for active service j after that period 
they ^ould join either the 1st or 2ud class reserve. Nou-commissioned 
officers might be retained longer in special cases. 

yide answer 18. 

1 would fix no percentage, hut let the movement into the reserve he 
voluntary, stopping it at any time if it -was found too many old soldiers 
were leaving. As long as men are willing and^i "to serve, it is good 
policy to keep them. A Native regiment ^vith too many young soldiers 
would be worse than a British one in the same state. 

I would h.ave no fixed percentage, but would empower commandants, 
not officers in temporary command, to retain men beyond the limit 
laid down' for pensions, the attention of inspecting generals being 
specially drawn to such men for their remarks and approval. Their 
total service should not exceed 30 years. 

Those men wishing to remain 'with their regiments after serving 
twelve years should be permitted to do so until considered unfit by them 
commanding officers, when they might be passed into the reserve (2nd 
class) if eligible. 

Vide answer 17. 

Vide answer IS. 

I would retain all men who were willing np to 20 years if fit. 


21. How many days’ tiaim'ng a year sliotild he have ? 


Colonel J. Borati, Comxnatid- 
inf 27tb Punjab N. I. 

Colonel H. 8. Obbard, Com- 
mandant 4ilst Bex^ol Native 
Lifimiry, 


Colonel T. Boisragon, Com- 
maadlng 3E>th Fuzyab N, X. 

Colonel H. Dandridg;e, Cota- 
xoanding 40th Native Infantry. 

Colonel G. VT. Eraser, Com- 
maudani 39th' N. I. 

LieutcDflnt.ColonQlH.IVbrslev’, 

7th Bengal Native Infantry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel P. Harris, 
0|)mm.iDdinff 11th Begimant, 
Native Infantry. 


One month in each year: half of this- time to he devoted to mns- 

jtetiy, ' 

Under the sy^m I propose, no annual training would be necessary. 
The man w^ had s^ed three years with the colors would know qffite 
enough to be an efficient soldier a month after being called up. ^The 
same with the old soldier for garrison duties. ” 

Vide answer 18. 

One month- 

^ot under two months m my opinion. 

once^iutWyelm!‘~^° necessary, certainly not more than 

; days' annual training should suRiee Tt- ^ 
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li0Tit.-Col. 1. H. wrniams, 
14th SUchs. 

Ueut-CoL it. J. Walker, 

arth N. 1. 

Iiicat -Col. E. G- Eogers, 
Comdg. 20th P. N. I. 


Xieai-Col. V. B. Norman, Com- 
manding 21th Punjab N. 1. 

Xicutenant-ColoncI J. Hudson, 
Commanding 2Sth Pux^ab Native 
Ixifantrjr. 

Xientcnani-Colonel G. C. 
EoweroCt, 35tli Native Infantiy. 

XJeutcnant-Colonel ^ P- 31X 
Armstiong, Coznmandi^ dStii 
(Battray's Slklu>) N. I. 

IVIajor R. S. Robertson, dth N. X, 
Offg. Asstt. Adjt. Gcnl., Allahabad 
Division. 

blajor E. A. 'Wauchopc, tlth 
Sikhs. 

Major A- C. TV. Crookdiank, 
32nd Pioneers. 


Captain H. D. Hutchinson, 
40th Native In^tiy. 


Colonel E. Solo Hill, Com- 
manding 1st Goorkhos (L. I.) 

^ Major A. Batijc, 2nd Gooxkbas. 


Major P. P. Eovreroft, 4th 
Goorl^as. 

Colonel E. Blair, 3rd Natlvo 
Infantry. 

Colonel H« Boisn^on, Com- 
mandant llh Sikhs. 


Xieulenant.Colonol J. Boa- 
Kell, Commanding 2nd Sikh I. 

Xicnt.-Col. B. R. Chambers, 
Commanding CtU Punjab lufy. 

^tajor A. 6. Boss, Command- 
ing l&t Sikh Infautiy^ 

Colonel A. Jenkins, Command- 
ant 2rul Madras N. 1. 

Colonel G. Ilearn, Commanding 
15th Madias N. 1« 

Colonel Ij. W- Buek, Command- 
Madnj N. 1. 

Colonel ^Y’. A. Oib, Command- 
ant 25Ui Madias N. I. 

XtcolcnanbCwlonel F. If. Tyr- 
trli, 37ili Madras Xnfaaliy. 

Major £. Faar.ce, Cammand- 
ing tub Malts.* KaiiVii Infantry. 

ller-Gfc ral If. r.Brookcb 
Alj3tLnt.<»<ncrX Eomlay Army, 
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annual periods tlicy mlglib receive a small sum, according to ranlc, to 
cover travelling and other expenses. 

The first reserve one month, the second reserve a fortnight. 

At least one month's training every ye.ar. 

The first reserve would necessarily he always under training. The 
second should have 30 days in every 365. 

Thirty days. 

I think 28 days’ training annually would he ample. I would devote 
at least six days of this time to musketry training, including target 
practice. 

Two full inonths. 

One month, and at the time the naen could best be qiared from their 
field labor. 

The reserves should undergo thirty days’ training in the year. 


Twenty-one days. 

21 days as a minimum, vig,—~ 

Cloth and arm ... ... . ... 1 

80 drills, say ... ... ' ... 17 

Sundays ... ... ' ... 3 

21 ■ 

The drills would ho 16 days of two parades » day with midday in-r 
struction, i.tf., 7 for squad, position and company .^rill, 7 for target 
practice and J. D. P. in morning and battalion drill in evening, and 
one for a field manmuvre. 

Five weeks. In the months of December and Jannnty it could 
easily be managed. The first week would be fully token up in receiving 
the men, assigning them quarters, arms, aTCOUtrements, duties, &o. 
Tile next three weeks should be devoted to drill and shootmg, and the 
fifth week to paying up, discharging, &c. 

Ono month’s training. 

J st class reservo, sixty days. 

2nd „ „ thirty „ 

n'dtf answer 17. 


Twenty-eight days. 

Bv the sTstem I have suggested herein, the 1st and 2nd lines would 
always be imder trainingTthe 3rd line might bo called out for 30 days 
annually. 


Quo month. 


nVe answer 16. 

I would try 15 Aays’ iarrl training, cxclosivo of Sundays; if not 
enough, 21 days and up to 30 days. 

TiJe answer 20. 

VlJe answer 17. 

•Thirty days. 

Thirty days’ training a year. 

One month when in the first reserve, and a fortnight when in 
tbo second ivscrve. 

Pensioners should bo called out for 21 days’ clear drill every year. 
Twcnty-cighl days. 
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Bngadicr-Gcncval A. B. Tiittle, 
Coindt. 25th Bombay N. L< !• 

Colonels. Sdwnrde?, Command' 
jng 2nd (Prince o£ Wales* Own) 
Gicnadier llegiment, Bombay 
Kafive Infiiati'y. 


Colonel W. Baauermaxi> 4th 
Bombay Bides* 

Colonel Cr* W. Hanson, Com' 
maudmjj 9tU Bombay K. I* 

Colonel H. H. James, lOih 
Bombay Hative (Itiglit) li^autry* 

Colonel B.Mallaby, Command- 
ant 13Lh Bombay >iativo In- 
faniiy. 


Colonel Crenirb* Commanding 
19th Bombay Native Infantry, 

Colonel A. Carncs;y, 21bt Bom- 
bay Native Infantry, 

Colonel J. P.Mrbiotbcr. Com- 
manding 22ud Bombay Native 
Infantry. 


liicutenonb-Ctdonel O. V- Tan- 
ner, Comdg. 29th Bombay N. I* 
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Twenty-five deyg. 

The first reserve or local liattalions wonld always be fully trained^ 
althou^b not so highly as the regular army. 

The second reserve should undergo a month’s training each year, 
receiving the pay of the local battalion, and a free pass by rail and sea, 
or mileage from and to their homes. 

Twenty-one days dear, or one month, at most. 

77<?s answer 18. 

At least one monthi Natives rapidly forget their drill when out of 
harness : less than a month would be useless. 

I would divide the whole recruiting area into districts, some large 
military stations being its centi-e. All reserve men in each district 
should be warned, thiough the civil authorities, of the day on which his 
presence is required at the centre ; they should he SO days under train- 
ing, and drill establishment of regiments should he called on to take 
them in. hand. 

Tweniy-oue days would suffice, as in the militia at home. 

Vide answer 17. 

With constant looking after and training almost every other day in 
the year, we know how difficult it is to keep a Native regiment in per- 
fect order. 1 am therefore of opinion that he would require a good 
many, and not bo very effective afterwards. 

Twenty days shonld. suffice. 


22. Where shonld the arms, clothing, and eq^nipment of the reseiTe men he kept ? 


Colonel J. Boron, Coiiwnnnd- 
Itxg 27tib Faojob Native Infootty* 
Oolonol H. S. Obbard, Com- 
maiidaiit 4Ibt Bengal Native In- 
fuutry. 


Colonol T. Boisragoii, Com- 
fiianding SOth Punjab Nativo 
lofantiy. 


Colonel E, Bandridge, Com- 
cnaoding 40tb. Native lu&ntry. 


Colonel G. w. Eraser, 
mandant 39lli N. I. 


Com- 


liioutenant-ColonelH.'Worsloy, 
Commanding rth Beugal Native 
Inmntiy. 

Bieutcnant-Colonol P. Harris, 
Commanding Utli Native In- 
lontry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel L* IL 
TViUiams, Utb. Sildis. 


Lieutcnant-Coloncl E. J 
Walker, 17th Nativo Infantry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nogera, Commanding 
Punjab Native Infantiy. 


B. G* 
20th 


I,ient.-CoI. P. B. Norman, 

Commanding 2dth Punjab N. I. 


At the military station nearest his home. 


There shonld be a fixed head-quarter station for every Native reo-i- 
ment in or near the area from which it is recruited. 

• •u'^n “-“d equipment of the reserve men should be kept there 

^ IJ U which they belong. Their arms and. amrnnnitioa 

shonld be kept at the nearest arsenal or ordnance dep6t. 

In Small expense magazines to be built at head-quarter centres in. 
proxiiiuti/ to the magazine of a British regiment. Should no British regi- 
ment he cantoned at a reserve head-quarter centre, then the expense 
magazine should, be built at the nearest station where there is a British" 
regiment. 

At the district recruiting dep&b, should there he one; if not, at the 
cantonment nearest Jiis borne. 


At the clep6t centre 'which would presumably be formed for the 
reserves ox a certain number of re^monts. 

At the re^mental dep6t, where the training should bo carried out 
nncl at which the men could be equipped on mobilization previous to 
joining the service battalions. ^ 


1 and equipment of the reserves should ho 

Kept at tire stations where they have their training. Theymi<»hthe 
IheinMlvcs entru^d with the charge of their own clothing, *whioh. 

"Which they were entitled at the time of beino- 


bo ^^'‘d-quarters of the regiment to which they belong, and to 

Lm^stetiJn! “ Jintopean regiment when quartered' at the 

At the fixed head-quarters of the regiment mentioned in question 


“c head-quarters of divisions and districts, and clothinff in 
possessron ot each md.vidnal of .the and reserve. crotmng m 

service “d equipped for 


At the nearest military station. 
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I^kctenant-Coloncl J. Hudson, 
Coinmant^g 2Stli Punjab Najivo 
Xofautry* 


Ziieutcaant'ColQnel Cr. ‘ O. 
Honvcroft, 35tb Native Xafautrj. 


LifiutcnaabColonel ^ F. 
Anii»trouj;, Commanding 46tU 
(Battiay's Sikbs)iN'atlvQ liiiantry* 

^ajor B. S. Robertson, 4tb En- 
tire In&ntry, Officiating Assistant 
AdjutAnttGcncTiU, Allababad Pi- 
TlblOn* 

Silajor R. A* 'Waucbope, Idtb 

Sikhs. ^ 

IMajor A. C. W. Ccooksbankt 
82ud Piouount* 


Captain H, B- Hutchimsos. 
doth Native Iniautxy. 


01;aa R. {?-!, HiU, Cm- 
(Ls^jut 
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The arms, dotliing, and cqiiipmenfc of reserve men should he kepi 
at the head-quarter stations of regiments (if such a system as is con- 
templated in question No. 7 be carried out), or at cetfcun central sta- 
tious between Nowshera and TTmballa, as might be found most con- 
venient for assembling the men for training and pa 3 |'ment. 

Supposing the twelve battalions of Punjab Native Infantry, as now 
existing, to be formed into four regiments of three battalions oiich (ex- 
cluding the 23rd and 32nd Pioneer regiments), then four stations out of 
the following' might he selected as head-quarter statious, and one of the 
battalions of each i*cgimcnt might be alwa^'s stationed at one of those 
places, and there might he assembled the reserve men of the regiments 
for training and payment : — 

Nowshem. 

Sawal Pindi. 

Sialkote. 

IVTecan. hfecr. 

• Perozepore. 

Jallanuur. 

Umholla. 

The only difficulty would he in collecting the Pathans, for it would 
he inconvenient to bring them so far os Umballa or Perozopore; but 
this might be specially arranged for by the whole of the Pathans belong- 
ing to the battalion below iahore assembling at Nowshera, and being 
trained with the battalion there. In the same way, Sikhs belonging to 
corps above Bawal Pindi might be trained with the battalions at f'eroze- 
pore and hleean Mecr. 

A broad question, the answer to which depends upon the future 
system and organization decided upon. 

If fixed head-quarters of battalions arc instituted, at such heiid- 
qnarters, if reennts are drawn from particular areas of countiy. 
Otherwise at such local military centres as may be selected for the em- 
bodiment of the reserves for annual training. These centres would bo 
the rallying points for all the reserve men of neighbouring specified 
districts or colleetorates, and if located on the lino of rail, the men ready 
armed and clothed could thenoo be despatched to their own or other 
battalions, to go through thoir traming,_ unless local arrangements coniu 
be made at these centres for the same being properly carried out. 

Arms and equipment at heed-quarter station of district reserve} 
clothing to he kept by the man himself. 

They should he kept with the battalion which is stationed nt tho 
fixed heud-quarters. 


fcav» by giadiwllj rccrultiu^j 
tbi classes ooly of vrUich 
tbo rcgluicata arc to coia» 
posed. 


The arms in .a mqgazine at or near the central dopfit milder a British 
uard, tho clothing and equipment also at the central rtepot. 

Under existing conditions of 

eserve centres where the training would take place and the arms be Upt. 

, But f hope that tbe futura will see ail our 

• Tills should take 15 to, 20 y^jgijnents class* regimentSj rccruitedl tern- 
torially and having a regimental head- 
quarters where the regiment or its depot 
would be, and whore all possible reservists 
r pensioners could assemble for drill or inspection. 

Ilis clothing eqch man should keep himself. 

.f his Bnglisli ammunition boots (not shoes), ‘ " ;u, 

kahi turb.°n. lYhcn he leaves Ins regiment he should 

im, and keep them always. Pantaloons are not re<l«>™'l. 

hoilc is quite sufficient. If culled out for active f 

asiii' supplied with pantaloons and a great coat, but it i • 

ess «pcnse to keep them up ^ ''nl'^banno aceoiii- 

livisioii — or command — a large bell of arms should ho b i t • . . , 

nodutc the rifles and accoutrements of the reserve men. traiis- 

n ebargo of the Native rcgimi-ut located there. When men , . 
erred to tho reserve, they slioiiUl choose their own station ""itli I 
lomo into for the annual training. A roll of ^h"! 

Ins 2nd Tc&crvo men should be kept in each oflico. ^ . 

-wo from the Xative troops in the stutioii should bo speemlly to ‘j, . 

ouk aftci* and instruct tlio ‘reserve men when tUuy come in. 
ihoiiM lie pitched for their accommodafion while they are in. tn • 
lyny thutr Iruiuiii^; mijjht be effectively carried out at a nominal coo 


AVitU the head-quarter? of the re^rimont, nnd n budding to J’ . ” 
vMcd for btoni^e, or should land be alliittcdj tbe armngcincntJ mifjn 
nuidc at fiiich place; mid the men «lothi,d, equipped^ und bciit to Ucuu* 
qu.Lrtcis their rcgizncxitb for training. 



^ Hajor A.&ittyOj2ndGoorlc]ias« 
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Arms and accoutrejnents for ^00 reserve men sKoiild be kept by each 
regfiment in its o^vn belJs-of-arrpSj a small allowance bein^ made to men 
employed in keepiog^ tbem clean. This can be easily arranged by wing 
commanders out of their contract allowance. 

The reserve man should take care of his own uniform^ consisting 
only of a puggree {regimental pattern), hkahi jumper -with regimental 
bodge on shoulder strap, and hh^i trousers and Hindustani shoes. 

Hkfajor F. F. XCowcrofti 4th Vide answer 17. 

Goorkfaaa. 


Colonel B. Blair, 3rd Native 
In&uiry, 

Colonel BT. BoisragoD, Com* 
mandant 4tli Sikhs. 

* Lieutenant-Colonel F. H. 
Jenkins, Commaodins Corps of 
Guidos. 


Lientezumi-Colonel J. J. 
Boswell, Commanding 2nd 
Sikhs. 

LieatenapbCoIotiel 3. B. 

Chambers, €th Punjab Infantry. 

Hajor A. G. Boss, Command* 
log let Sikhs. 


At the head-quarters o£ the ragimeut. 

Per the Isb and 2nd lines with them ; for the 3rd one with. 2nd 
line depdt, hut always where there were Sritish troops. 

The arms and equipment of the reserve should be kept in the 
arsenals, and should be drawn by the commanding' officers of regiments 
before the reserve men joined the battalion for training or service. 
-Reserve men would only require khaki olothiug for training, and they 
might keep it themselves. They should also be required to bring up 
sufficient bedding for themselves, as they would get A-ee passes by train, 
and be provided ndth public carriage when marenmg to and from their 
regiments. In the event of the reserve being called up for active 
service, commanding officers should make arrangements to supply the 
reserve men snth. poahteens and chogae. 

At the nearest military station, under charge of brigade staff, who 
shonld have a staff of one classie for every dOO sets of clothing and 
equipment. 

Vide answer 16. 

In some central dep6t. 


* Golonol A. Jenhias, Couunand- Vide answer 20. 
aatSndMadiasN. 1. 


Colonel G. Rears, Command- Vide answer 17. 
mg' 15th Madina R. I. 

Colonel I. y. Buck, Cbm- At the military bead-quarters of the districts where the reserve men 
mandant aoth iladras R. I. were likely to assemble for annual training. 


Colonel W. A Gib, Command- At the military station where he was annually trained, wMch ought 
ant 2oth Madras R, I. 'Jje tJm nearest. 


Lientenant-Colonel F. H. Tjr- 
rell, 37tb Madras Radre Infaniiy, 


Lientenant-Colonel F. A, 
Camegy, 39 th Madras R. I. 

Major R.Fannce, Commanding 
Idth Madras Rative Infantry. 

l&'rgadrer-General R. F. Brooke, 
AdjutanhGeneral, Bombay Army. 


Brigadier-General A. B. LlHle, 
Commandant 25tb Bombay 
Rutivo (Light) Infantry. 

Col. S. Bdn aides. Commanding 
2nd CFrrnce of 'W.iles* Own) 
Grenadrei- Begt. Bombay R. 1. 

Col. G. tv*. Hanson, Command* 
ing 0th Bombay R. I. 

Colonel H. H. James, lOfh 
Bombay RaGve (Light) Infantry. 


Colonel B. Mallaby, Command- 
ant 13£h Bombay Rative Infoirtiy. 


At the head-quarters of his regiment, under charge of the regimental 
quartermaster. 

In the case of men of the second or garrison reserve in a depdt under 
charge of the reserve permanent staff. 

At the fixed head-quarters of the regiment. 

In the nearest ordnance magazine or depot. 

At dep&ts which it would be necessary to form and maintain for the 
purpose. The difficulties oud delay which appear on a late occasion to 
have occurred in Rngland in utilizing and equipping the reserve men 
make an arrangement of this nature a most important part of any scheme 
for a reserve. 

I think dep6ts should be formed, and arms, clothing, and equipment 
stored there. 

With the local battalion. 


Vide answer 18. 

Tins must depend on what system is adopted. Sepdfs would have 
to be formed for the purpose. If there aie second or reserve battalions 
to each regiment, the depots ehould be there. 

There may be some difficulty in arranging this satisfaotorily. 

The arms and belts, &c., should he kept in a dep6t at the centre 
station. As to clothing, rvhen he leaves his regiment for the reserve, be 
should take with him his last issue of drill cloth clothing, and be re-> 
quired to keep it up. When embodied, for service, his necessaries could 
bq procm-cd in a short time. 
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Colonel Crc'izli* CnmmanJln^ 
39th Bombay Kative lufahtxy. 


A biuldingf sliould be sofc aparb for thab purpose ab eacb station nVar 
wberc the reserve would be assembled for training. 


Colonel A. Cirnegj', 23st VUle ans\rer 17. 

Bomb*i/ Xativo Iu£>intxy. 

IiTent-Col. O. V- Tanner, Com- ‘With the dep6b battalion, 

mandin^ 29th 33oxiibay X. 


23 . Have you auy suggestion to offer as to the employment of tlio reserro men 
£n the police, or in other posts under the civil administration ? 

t . ’ 


Colonel J. Oornn. Commanding 
27tli Punjab iZfuUre Inf^Uj. 


Colonel H. S. Obbard, Com* 
jnaiidnnt dXst Penpal Kutivo 
Tnfhntry. 


Colonel T. Bo?entp:on, Com- 
manding SOtb Punjab Natiro 
Iniuntry. 


Colonel £. Handridge. Com- 
mandin:; 'WUl Kative JuCmtry. 


Colonel G. Vf, Praecr, Cent* 
maudout SOlli Uativo lufaatry. 


ToenlcnanbColonel H. ‘Wbmley. 
Commandin'' 7Ui Ikugal HuUro 
Inlonlty. 


Iiientonant-Colonel P. ITaiTia, 
Comiuandtu<* IXtb Xiativo Xnfw- 
try. 


TitcnlcnanbColnncI It. J. 
Walker, X7lb Xiativo Inliutty. 


I'icutcnant.CoIonel II. G. 
n. gvrit.COmmandiuj; 20ib Punjab 
Kativo InXautry. 


_ nieci^umt-CoIoncl P. U. 
Knnaan. Ct-miiou: lie j 2 Xtb 
Punjab Xolire XnfaaUy. 


I should not rccomTncnd employment in the police, as it would prob- 
ably bare a deteriorating cfPcct; but they might with advantage bo 
employed on the railway and as chuprassis in many civil and mUitory 
offices. 

I would strongly recommend their being employed in every situation 
praotieable. A well-conducted and well-diseipliucd soldier would bo 
found more useful than tlio generality of policemen, chuprassis, &e., as 
1 say, in answer 20, tho man who has been trained to the use of fire- 
arms should never be lost sight of. But there must he no tliought of 
reduction of pay. Ordinary rates should be given. 

Certainly not in tbe police nor under civil administration; but thCT 
might he most advanlngeonsly employed at tho several offices at army 
head-quarters aud division head-quarters, commissariat and public works, 
as orderlies and peons in tho place of tho large, number of chuprassis 
now hept up at a considerable expense to tbe State. 

I do not consider it advisable that men who aro likely to ho called 
upon to servo again in tho army should havo a chance of contracting tho 
habits of petty tyranny and bribery common to policemen and other, 
subordinates connected with the civil administration of'tho country. 

I do not oonsider' that it would be dcsirablo to employ reserve men 
in the police, os in tbe event of their being called in on tho outbreak of 
war, their services would be all tho more required os police to maintain 
order iu tho abscnco of the regular troops on service ; but I think they 
might with advantage he employed in the public works dcuartmout, 
milways, aud other Govemmeut employ, though of course only volun- 
tarily. 

It is precisely in times of civil commotion, or when a largo proportion 
of the army is on service, that yon most require tho police. It would 
therefore be unadvisable to employ reserve soldiers in tho police. 

They might perhaps bo employed to a certain extent as chuprassis, 
or on tho raiuvays, as, if required for military duties, such places coul4, 
readily bo filled up from the civil population. 

Tho reserves consisting, ns I propose, of the serviceable portion of 
our invalids, I would not advocate their employment in any civil capa- 
city, 

I have lio suggestions to offer as to the employment of tho reserve 
men in the police, os I do not know sufficient of tho working of that 
force; but if tUo |K>licG authorities could be induced to employ some of 
tho reserve men, I think it would ho an excellent system to intcdduce, 
and I would strongly advocate tho civil employment of these men in 
every possible way, — supposing of course that tho men themselves were 
willing to volunteer for it. 

Tlio present police might and should to a very great extent be re- 
placed as vacancies occur by men of the pension establishment (2nd 
iisorve), as also the army of chuprassis, village watchmen, tax collectors, 
postal peons, jail, caoaf, and customs guards, and petty officers, railway 
signallcis, gjlc-kcex>crs, jiointsmen, &e., and most other posts under the 
civil departments, ^cn so employed should bo subject to periodical 
iiiL-lical vxanimalion, and should, while serving, draw the difference 
between ihclr pension and tho stipends of present incumbents of such 
berths as they might be appointed to. 

1 do not suppose that the police officers would ho willing to employ 
men who would liavo to attend military training for a ccrbiin lime in 
each year. 1 also loiu-ider that it would bo more impolitic to iu any 
way utiillatc the reserve with the police. 
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Xifiatot>ani*CDloneI *T. HudsoTi, 

Commanding 28ti^i^lnjab 2»ativ« 


laentesant'CoIonel G. C. 
Bowmoffc, 8otU lifative Infantry. 


Iiinutenant-Colonel I*. M. Ann* 
strong* Commanding 4fifch (flat* 
trsy’fl Silihs) J^ative Infantry. 


. Maior R. S. Robetfaon, dtb Na- 
tive Inf-intry, Ofiidatiog Aaaiat- 
ant Adjutant-General, Allababad 
Divi&ion. 


Major A. C. W. Croo^lmnlk, 
B2nd Fioneeia. 


Captam H. V. Hutolrinsooi 
iOtli I^ative Infantry. 


Colonel H» Sale Hill, Com* 
toanding Isb GooxkliBs (Ij. 1.) 

Major A. ^ttyc> Snd Goois 
Icbos. 


MMor V. F. Bovreroft, dtb 
Gooiknos. 

Colonel B. Bl^, 3rd Katiro 
In£uilry. 

Colonel H. Boisrogos, Com* 
mandont 4tli Sikhs. 


lAeatenant.Coloncl CT. *S, Boa. 
veil. Commanding 2ud SiUis. 
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There are naqucstioaahly many sitnations tinder the civil administra-* 
tion in which reserve men might be usefully employed,- — such as warders 
and peons at jails and prisons, also on the lines of railway j but I am 
inclined to think their employment in the police would not be altogether 
advantageous, 

I think the more the police force of the conntiy is kept separata 
and apart from the army the better. At present there is a good deal of 
jealousy between tbe men of the two forces, and I am. by no means sura 
tbat it has not its advantages, 

I would decidedly not employ them in the police, as I fear they 
would contract habits and knowledge not to be wished for in a soldier, 
I think, hfwever, they might be advantageously employed in other 
posts, and with a saving to Government, as chuprassis and messengers; 
though the inconvenience must be taken into consideration which 
wonld result fiom their being withdrawn for annual training, or for 
sudden embodiment in war time, 

. Difficulties wonld certainly arise by the sudden withdrawal of large 
bodies of reserve men from the police on any other civil employment, 
I have no suggestion to offer for the employment of the reserve men, 
I consider they should he a distinet body, available for any sudden 
call. 

I tbink it would be a good plan to employ a certain proportion of 
tbe reserve men in the police, or in other posts, if they wish such 
employment. Perhaps arrangements might be made with the civil 
authorities to employ a sma)l percentage of reserve men with the police 
stationed within the battalion's recruiting area. 5.he percentage to be 
so small, tbat it wonld not, in the event of the reserves being called out, 
materially aSect the efficiency of the police. 

A fixed percentage, not exceeding 50 per cent, of the police, should 
be reservists ; 'and priority of selection should be given to reservists in 
the minor posts of the State railways to a similar extent. Similarly, to 
a greater percentage, say 75 per cent., all posts of chnprassis in civil 
courts, offices, aud other institutions under Government, patrols, ohow- 
Iddais, forest langers, aud fixed hired labor. In all departments under 
civil and military the numbers and posts should he fixed by the head of 
the department and not be less than 50 per cent. In the civil adminis- 
tration, deputy commissioners should be held responsible that from 50 
to 75 pereent. of posts are held by reservists, failing which the pay of the 
employes should be objected to by accountants-general. Thus alone can 
the movement be made popular. To avoid crippling departments, only 
half would be called out at a time for drill. 

I should not approve of their being so employed. Perhaps, too, it 
would in such cases be inconvenient to spare them when required for 
their annual training. 

Qoorkhas who go in fox this sort of employment do not enlist 
in the army. 

The police could be always utilized as it is for a reserve by calling 
for volunteers from it to assist in completing the war sfaength of rei»S 
ments ordered on service. But neither the police nor other departments 
should be crowded with reserve men, on whose sudden withdrawal those 
departments would become disorganized. 

Vida answer 17. 

I should allow the man to take any employment, so long as it did 
not interfere with his usual training. 

By my suggestion, ordy ^e 3id line, or invalids, wonld he available 
for police duties or ebuprassi work, to be employed in their own dis- 
tricts or for railway pmposes. I dp not perceive how else they could 
be well utilized in other posts under civil administration. 

1 do not think men of the reserve should be employed in depart- 
ments which would, in the event of the reserves being called out, lose 
their best men; besides it is not eveiy soldier who is fitted for polioo 
dutms, as I osm testify to from experience when the Punjab Military 
. Police Battalion (which only performed military duties) were drafted 
mto civil pohee m 1861. 

Vide answer 16. 


Xjieut..C!ol. B. B. Chambers, 
Commandiag Gtb Fuajab luiy. 


ISO 
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Colonel G. Henrn, Command- 
ioth Madina Native IxxZAUtr/. 


Colonel Xi.W. Puclr, Command- 
ant 20tli Madras i. 

Colonel W. A. Gib. Command- 
ant 2olU Madras Katlvo Xufantry. 


Lieatenanfc^Colonc) F. XT. 
Tjtrcl]« 37th Madras Kativo 
lufautrj* 


Xieatcnnnt-Colonel P. A. Car- 
S9cli Madras ^ativd Xa(an- 
try. 


Major Xl. Panneo, Cammnnd- 
|p^ l-Xth Madras 2TaCivo InTan- 
try. 


Brigadier-General H, P. 
Brook.*, Adjutaut-Geacrab Bom- 
bay Army. 

Brigadier-General A. B. Xitflo, 
Commandant 2oth Bombay 
Xlatlvo (LtgUO Infantry. 


CoTonsl S. Edwarderr, Com- 
mati'Uftg 2cd (Pnneo of Wsdes* 
O^rtO GfcnaJiur JJtgiiacat Bom- 
bay .^tallva lufaatry. 
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In evw district there are jaii and treasniy grnards, hesides tlio re- 
serves. These are furuislied by the police on average pay of Es. 7 per 
man per mensem. lu each district there are some i50 men so employed 
or altogether 5,000 or U,000 men. Pensioners would do this duty as 
well, if not better; and tho pension, Hs. 4 per mensem, or Rs. SO,UOO 

monthly, would be saved. Tho coUeetors and talisildars' peons a 

numerous body — should be pensioners. 

This body of trmued pensioners in time of need could be largely 
increased. 

If reserve men. are employed in the police, tho-latter Xorco would bo 
rendered inelEcicnt whenever tho reserves were called out, 

I would not mix up the reserve with the police; and, besides, how 
would their police duties be carried out while they were traiuing? Tho 
more they would be employed by Govevnmcut in posts under the civil 
administration the better; but \vould Government sxjare their services 
annually for a month^s drill? 

I£ the preference were given to reserve men in filling up the posts 
of peons, S:c., in civil departments, it n»ight encourage men to volunteer 
for tho^ reserve. They would probably nob find it dillicult to obtain 
substitutes to act for them while they were at their mouth^s annual 
training. 

Pensionci's are now employed in various appointments on tho railway, 
as night watchers, as chowkidars, and in some of the ddk bungalows; 
aud 1 see no rei^on why tho second class of reserve should not bo so 
employed. Police superintendents would not caro to employ moa of 
25 years* service. 

I would not employ pensioners liable to be embodied in tbo gcncml 
police force, as when called out the police administration of the country 
would suffer; but pensioners liable to be called out should exclusively 
be employed as post and telegraph delivery peons, village aud xnuiiidi- 
pal police, ns chuprassis, mooehis, and such other small posts. Theso 
posts am of such a nature, thob tho temporary withdrawal of tbo men, 
though it would cause temporary incohvenicnco, would be in no way 
really detrimental to tho civil administration of the country; aud it 
would, bearing in mind the sousitivoncss to any change that luis to bo 
kept prominently in view in all changes, be ■wise, while rotjuiring 
pensioners to give a small return for the stipend they receive, to give 
them something on the other hand. Tho posts to bo rcservi’d lor such 
men should be clearly prescribed by Government, which should, aud 
could easily, taku cUcetive measuvea to ensure no others being appointed. 
Alcn so employed should rocoivo their pension as at prcscut aud two- 
thirds of tho present pay of the civil iiicumbcnts of the posts, Kvery 
One knows how much Natives of India hold by Governmonb amioinfc- 
xnents ; >vliat cousectucnce it gives them, and indeed all tbeir i‘c1atiou.s, 
in their native villages; aud I feel sure that, accompanied by some such 
scheme, the cliange I propose would not only bo popular itself, but would 
greatly assist recruiting, which it much wants. 

If the reserve men could be employed in the police, one of tho 
strongest objections to tho formation of the reserve would bo overuomo; 
and I believe such au arrangement to be possible. 

I think men in tho reserve might take the guards over jails, treasuries, 
escorts of prisoners, and such like duties. , , i . e 

They might be made drill masters of police at the hcad-cpiartcrs of 
dislnets, . . * 

They might fill tho places of peons or chupvassis lu all Government 
oQiccs, jails, &c. Their pay might bo the same as these people now 
receive; and when they become unfitted for such duties they nngat 
then fall b:u*k on their pensions ; or even if any addilioual pay was grautca 
them, I thiuk a very largo amount would bo saved by Government. 

I am of opinion that there should be a local battalion in each district, 
composed half of men of the first reserve aud half of men enlisted m tho 
locality, or in any other proportion as time aud experience may Icivch- 
Thesj butlulions to be well armed and properly trained, having u com- 
mauJant or 2ud-iu-cominand and au adjutant— ofUeera retired or second- 
ed from the regular army. Tlie guarding of civil troiisuries, jans, and 
all poHoe duties should fie performed by the men of tlieije b.iLtaliou5?» 
On the outbreak of hoolilities, as many of these local battalions as are 
re<;uired bliould be rent to the scat of Nvar to garrison forts and postsj 
and kvep open the line of communication between the fighting Hue aiwl 
the ba!.e of operatious, place in the district being token by tho meo 
of tbo Mcond reserve. 



Colonel BannenDiixii ^ib 
Boznbdj Biilea. 


Ool. W. Hanson* CouiAand- 

ing 9th Bombay N* I. 

Colonel H< H James» 10th 
Bombay Native (Light) Infantry. 


Colonel H. MAllaby* Command- 
ant 13th Bombay Native Infan- 
try. 


Colonel Creogh, Commanding 
19^ Bombay I^dve Infantiy. 


Colonel A. Carnegy, 21st 
Bombay Native Infant^. 

Colonel J. Fnirbrothcr* Com- 
manding 22nd Bombay Native 
Infantry. 


Llent*‘Co1. O. "V. Tanner, Com- 
toandbg 29th Bombay N. I. 


24. "Where should 


Colonel J. Boran* Commanding 
27ih*Baojab Native Infantry. 
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As a ruloj the reserve men should not be employed in the poUee or in 
other posts under the civil administration, A system o£ this kind would 
tend to make them lose sight of their identity with the reserve. The 
absence of the men to attend the annual training course would probably 
cause inconveuience to the public service ; and in cases where their tem- 
porary absence for this duty from their present employment resulted in 
any peounlary disadvantage to themselves, the men would becom'e dis- 
contented. 

Fide answer 18. 

It would be an additional inducement to join the reserve if they 
could get service in the police ; hut this arrangement would materially 
interfere with police duties when the men were suddenly called away. 
I hardly think therefore this is feasible. Good men might with advant- 
age be employed in many posts under the civil administration. 

The difficulty in employing these men in the police to any great 
extent is the necessity, of withdrawing them from that force at a time 
they might he most wanted. They might he, howev<»r, employed as drill 
masters at the head-quarters of police districts, and with the advantage 
that enrolled policemen would not he .withdrawn from their legitimate 
duties. I would have all posts of chuprassi, peon, and others in the 
police, revenue, and judicial offices reserved exclusively for these men. 
In. case of popular disturbance others might be found to fill their places 
temporarily. 

Such a system would probably have a good effect on onr recruiting. 
Indeed it womd do moro than this, as while so employed they would 
receive the emoluments which are now received by the civilian } and as 
his pension^ or reserve pay would he in abeyance wholly or in part, a 
very material and direct saving would he effected. 

There would he this objection to employing the reserve in the police, 
that in the event of war that force would find itself denuded of some 
of its best-disciplined men at a time when it should he in its most 
efficient state. It is well known that, when the Government has its 
hands full elsewhere, advantage is then taken by the discontented to 
create disturbance. Besides this, it would he highly inconvenient to the 
police having a number of its men taken from its ranks each year, for 
one month, when the training would he taking place. Regarffing civil 
employment to the men rf the reserve, it would be highly desirable that 
ttey should have, if possible, a prior claim to suohj hut at the same time 
It would be necessary to ensure the man’s return to his appointment 
when his services with the army were dispensed with. Otherwise they 
would naturally feel that they had been unjustly treated; and that would 
have a very had effect. 

Fide answer 17. 


I would keep the Native army, police, and inhabitants of the country 
as separate and distinct as possible. I consider it would he a great mis- 
take to employ any men in the police who was lilcely afterwards to bo 
called upon to sei-ve with the regular Native army, for many reasons. I 
may mention one ox two. Ki-st, if tho reserve was called out, the police 
force would be reduced; second, the reserve men who were with the police 
■would he hUely to import into the army, many new ideas they are better 
■without ; third, they would have become too familiar with the inhabitants 
of the country. But if a plan could be adopted of getting younji men 
of go<m family to serve ten, twelve, or fifteen years in the regular armv 
and then tr^femng tlreir services to the police — or, in other words, 
door open into tho police service, railway as well as dis- 
taot and naunicipal, for Native officers, as well as for non-commissioned 
omcras and men, be through the Native army — to serve a certain 
number of years to coinplete their time for pensions, both services would 
benefit, the army would have much younger soldiers, and the police 
would receive trained men. jo , puime 

some mig^ht he employed in the police, with advantage to 
that body and without detriment to the regular army. 


<lie reserve laaii undergo his nuTi npi training ? 


If possible at the head-quarters of his late 
the nuhtary station nearest his home. 


regiment; otherwise at 
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Colonel H* S. Obljard, Cora- 
xnandant -IJUt Bengal 2?atiTd 
Infantry, 


Colonel T. Boisrngon, Com* 
mandin g SQtll Punjab jST* X, 

Colonel Dnndridgo, Com* 
xsonding dOth Native Infantiy. 

Colonel 6. W. Praacr, Com* 
mandant 39th Native Infantry. 


Llontcnant-Coloncl H.'WbrsIey, 
Commanding 7 th Bengal N« I* 

liientennnt-Colonet P. Harris, 
Commanding Uth Native In- 
^intiy. 

Bientenant-Colonel B. H. 'Wll* 
liama, 14th Sikhs. 

Xiicutennnt-Colonel It. J. 

Walker, 17th Native Infantry. 

Xaeutenaub Colonel It. J« 

Bogcra, Comdg. 20th F« N. I. 


Xileatenani-Coloncl P. B. Nor* 
man, Comdg. 2ith P. N« I, 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. Hud- 
son, Commanding 28th P. N. X. 


LicutenanbColoncl G. C. Bow- 
croft, 3Stb Native Infantry. 

Licut.-Col, P. HI. Armstrong, 
Comdg. ‘15lh (Battmy’s Sikhs) N. I. 


Major B. S. Bobertson, dth 
N. 1., Oiig. Asst. Adjt.'Gcnl., 
Ailoliabad iJivn. 

Major It. A. Wanebope, lith 
Sikhs. 

Hlajor A. C. W. Crookshank, 
S2ud Pioneers. 


Cnpiiln IT. D. HntcluDBon, 
doth Native Infantry. 

Colonel It. S.'ile Hill, Command- 
ing Ut Gooxkbas (L. I.) 

Major A. Baltjc, 2nd Goorkhas. 


Major p. p. Jtoweroft, 4lh 
Gooikhas. 

CUoncl It. Blair, 3rd Nativo 
Infantry. 

C*‘loncl Tl. Bohragon, Com- 
mau^Unt Xth Sil.l>a. 

rat,t.C«.Icnel P, 11. Jen* 
Ccaua-uliifg Cerpa of 


TavaSn.:.t-Ct.:cccl J. J. Ec* 
wvU, 2r.l S.blvs. 


n. R. 

Cth P, J. 
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Under the ^stem I propose, no annual tralnuig uroiild be required. 
VVhen called up, he would at once proceed to the head-quarter station o£ 
his re<^mcnt, and rejoin his company. 

• All the British officers o£ a Native regiment should he intimately 
acquainted rvith every portion o£ the area from, which they recruit, 
every town and village, its resources, and every particular that might 
he useful in military operations ; and they should be known throughout 
their district, and be invested with powers for enlistment, registration, 
and calling up reserve men, without working through the civil district 
officer. Commandants should also be district pension paymasters. 

At whatever place fixed on as the head-quarter centre of the regi- 
ment. 

At the district recruiting depfit, should there he one j otherwise at 
the nearest cantonment. 

At the depot centre, which would presumably be formed cither at the 
head-quarters of a division or district, where they could he exorcised 
with regular troops during the latter part of their training. 

At the regimental depOt, which in most cases would he nearer his 
home than any other military station. 

As before stated (No. SI), at the stations nearest to the homes of the 
reserve men. District circles allotted to each training centre is a matter 
of detail, which could easily he determined hereafter. 

Also at the head-quarters of their regiments. 

The reserve man might receive his training with the fixed head-quar- 
ters of his regiment. 

klUitary head-quarters of divisions and districts. 


As a rule, at the nearest military station. 

At some central stations, as described in'my reply to question No. 22. 


See answer 22. 

At the head-quarter station of his district. 

With the battalion, which is stationed at tho fixed head-quarters. 

At the fixed bead-quarters of the regiment or regimental depOt. 

. See answer to question 22. At tho reserve centre under existing 
conditions; at the regimental head-quarters under tho hoped-for 
arrangements. 

At the head-quarters of each division. 

At tho head- quarters of the regiment. 

With his own regiment, if it is quartered in or near his provinco; 
otherwise with the nearest regiment, provided no one regimout nad more 
than 250 reserve men to train. 

Vida answer 17. 

At the head-quarters of his regiment-. 

1 have replied to this in answer to question 21 : the third line, 'inva- 
lids, at tho dcx:6t of tho second line, or reserve of first line, or battalion. 

With their regiments^ because it is essential to keep up regimental 
feeling in the reserve. Soldiers are worth nothing unless they have Uiia 
feeling. 

.\t the nearest military station. 


Vide answer 16. 
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Major A. G. Boss, Command- 
ing lot Sitbs. 

Colonel A. Jenbins. Command- 
ant and Madras Native Infantry- 

Colonel G. Hearn. Command- 
ing 16th Madras Native Infantry. 

Colonel Ii. "W. Bnok, Command- 
ant 20th Madras Native Infantry. 

Colonel VT. A. Gib. Com. 
mandant 2Dth Madras N. I. 

Identenant-Colonel P. H. I?yr- 
rell, 37th Madras Native Infantry. 


lientenant-CoIonel P. A. 
Camegy, 39 th Madras N. I. 

Major N. Paunce. Commi 
ing 14tb Madras Native Infantry. 


Brig.-Genl. H. P. Brooke. Adjt.- 
Genb. Bombay Army. 

Brig.-Genl. A. B. Ziittle. Comdt. 
gSth Bombay N. (Bight) Infantry. 

Col. S. Pdwardes. Comdg. 2nd 
(Prince of Wales' Own) Grenadier 
Begimeut Bombay N. I. 

Colonel W. Baimerman. 4th 
Bombay Bides. 

Colonel G. W. Hanson, Com- 
manding 9th Bombay N. I. 

Colonel H. H. James, 10th 
Bombay Native (light) Infantry, 

Colonel B. Mallaby, Comdt. 
13th Bombay Native Infantry. 

Colonel Creagb, Commanding 
19th Bombay Narive Infantry. 

Colonel A. Camegy, 21st Bom- 
bay Native Infantry, 

Ueut.-Col O. T. Tanner. Comdt. 
89tb Bombay Native Infantry. 
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At one or more central points o£ district. 
With his battaliouj if anywhere. 


fide answer 17. 


At the military head-quarters of the districts in wHeh the reserve 
men are residing'. 

At the nearest Jsxsg& miKtaiy station. 


The man of the first reserve at the head-qwters of his regiment. 
The man of the second reserve at the station which might be the aepot 
of his reserve regiment or battalion. 


Fi^d regimental head-quarters. 


vvtMr^the regiment quartered at the station nearest his home^ where 
there is an ordnance magazine or depflt. No special staff for instrim- 
tion purposes would be required, nor for ensuring orders reaching the 
men at other times. In Madras pensioneis are paid monthly in arreare 
by officers in ebarge of pensioners, who can at all times communi- 
cate with them. 


At the reserve depdts. 


At the depdt. 

With the local battalion of bis district. 


At the head-quarter station of the nearest divisional or brigade 
command. 

yide answer 18. 

With their original regiments, where more interest and care would 
be taken with them than under strangers. 

At t^e chief militazy station of the recruiting district : vide answer 21. 
At certain stations in proximity to where the men reside. 

Vide answer 17. 

At the head-quarters of the depdt battalion if in the regimental 
district. 


26. Would the reserve system he popular with the Native army ? 


Colonel J. Bomn, Command, 
ing 37th Punjab N. I. 

Colonel H, S. Obbard, Com- 
mandant 41st Bengal Nativa 
Infantry. 

Colonel T. Boisrogon, Com- 
manding SOlh Punjab Native 
Infanby. 


Colonel B. Bandridge, Com- 
manding 40th Native Imantry. 

Colonel Q. W. Prasor, Com- 
mandant 39th Nativa Infantry. 


Bientcnant-Colanol H. Worsley, 
Commanding 7th Bengal N. I. 


I bare no means of judging exactly, but I think it would be. 

I think it would j but it would depend greatly upon the way in 
which it was worked. 

1 am of opinion that, with the class-regiment ^stem as the organiz- 
ation, it would be extremely popular. The opening out of canals has 
increased the value of land and of labor so much, that service in the- 
army, with the difficulties of getting leave at the proper season of 
sowing and reaping, is not popular; and service in the reserve would he 
extremely popular. 

Very much so, if coniined to pensioners. 

Yes ; provided terms were offered somewhat similar to those sug- 
gested in answer 13, or other inducements equally liberal were held 
out to the men. • , 

With agriculturists particularly so, as after a few years’ service 
they could return home with the prospect of pension. 


Iiiont -Col. P. Harris, Com- Yes ; so far ns I can judge, I think it would, 
manding Ilth N. I. 


lai 
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Lientcnant-Colonol Xi. H. "Wil- 
liams, Commanding Slkbs. 

Xaeatcnnnt-Colonel H. J- 
Walkor, 17th Itativo Infantry* 


Xiicutecant-CoTonel B. O. Ro- 
gers, Commanding 20th Puiyab 
Kaiire Infantry. 

Lientcnani-Colonel F. B. ITor- 
man, Cammandlng 2*Xth Ponjah 
Katiro Infantry. 


Xilentennnt'Coloncl J. Hndsonf 
Commanding 2Sth PunjabNatlvo 
Infantry. 

liientenant-Colonel G- C* Eow- 
croft. Commanding 3otb K. !• 

I.icut.-Col. F. Armslrons, 
Comdg. ddth (Rattray’s Sihhs)l?il* 

Major B. S. Bobcrtson, dth 
Nativclnfautry, OiBcIating Assht- 
ant Adjutant-General, Allahabad 
Bivision. 


hfajor B. A. Wauebopo, Idth 
SilOxs. 


Maior A. C. W. Crookshanh, 
32ud Pioneers. 


C»j.t.*un TT. D. natcbiacoa. 
Infantry. 

lu iiiji, r.)ir- 

i;4.4:‘dw^ l-t CL.crkl.-j 
Intit.? 

^1 B*?tri.*.l.*ndGc^rl;ha#. 


^ i!i; T y, y, 
U** 


C- *. 3si I. 
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Yes j I am sure it trould be. 

Yes ; I tliinlc it would. I imagine any system wbieli would allow a 
man to see a great deal oE his home would' be popular with a Native 
soldier; and should think that the diflicultj' would be to get a man to 
stop with the colors and undergo the hard training of tlie'presont day. 

I believe it would, as the pensions, though liberal, are h.nrcly sndi. 
cient (in the lower grades), and would be rendered so by the Its. 2 per 
mensem proposed. 

Tliat would depend upon sevenal points. Considering that most of 
our sepoys are of the agricultural class, 1 am of opinion that one of the 
chief inducements for a man to join the reserve would be that he would 
he enabled to look after the cultivation of his land. 1. would therefore 
suggest that the training should take place at a time when there is no 
work in the fields, and should be fixed by the oliiccr commanding the 
division or district after communicating with the civil ■ authorities. 
Again, I think it would be unpopuhir if the men had to go for the 
training to a long distance from their homes. 

1 believe it would. _ The groat thing would be to make the assemblies 
for annual training as little inconvenient to .the men as possible, and I do 
not think much ditlicnlty would be experienced in doing this. 

Very popular (see answer 10). 

Very popular, I think. 

I cannot reply decidedly, having had no opportunity of hc.arin™ 
expression of Native opinion on this point — a most imxiortnnt one"; 
hut I am inclined to think that if tho system w.as fully understood by 
the Native soldier, and sufficient inducements to enter tho rosorvo hold 
out, it would he popular. 

I think it would _ bo so popular, as soon ns it was understood that 
tho number of men desirous of entering onr army would ho immensely 
increased. At the same time it would he necessary to make some aiTango- 
ment other than is at present in cxislcnco with foreign States, from 
whioh many of our soldiers^ are enlisted. As it now is, if one of our 
men deserts, or refuses to rejoin from le.avc, or oven if ho is under 
Bontenoo of jpenal servitude and escaires, and ho belongs to tho I’uttiula 
State, no assistance is given for Lis i-ccovcry ; and tho Commissioner of 
Umbalhi says that none will be given ns. 

A reason for ray saying that tho reserve system would bo poinilar 
is tb.T.t any man, being tired of the daily monotonous life lliat a sepoy 
must in time find it, or his xn-cscnco being required at his homo, eau 
leave at any period of bis service with a small annuity aud tho ijrospcct 
of a pension. 

No, not witli the mass ; and were it cnfoz-ced, it would, 1 think, 
gi-eatly cheek recruiting. It would suit a fezv, i.e., the i-cstless vagti- 
boiids (excellent soldiers forsooth), who enlist for as long as tho fancy 
takes them; the north-western frontier tribes, who merely want to 
leaiTi a profession of arms ; landowners, who merely want to amass a 
few rupees to enable them to purchase a jfiough and oxen j nicii with a 
certainty of local cinxiloy; and Native officers and non-comniissioncd 
oflicers whose reserve x>®y would suxuiort them in the uliw™ rfoa rf/y. of 
paid idleness. Hut the mass seek tho certainty of provision for life 
which the army offers, with its liouorablo and compamtively easy c.irccr. 

Goorklins, for instance, hold on to the last to the pay which the 
Slate grants ; and so does the Jladrassi for the sake of his “sbtors and 
his cousins and liis aunts." In fact, I believe Unit army employment 
in Slaiiriis is creating a military caste, wlio look to it .solely lor a liveli- 
hood ; and if so, a reserve .eyslem would break up a very loyal elcmeut, 
and the best form of loyalty — that of obligation. 

So far as I can ascertain, yes. 

I feel sure it wonld bo popular with Goorkhas. Tliey have, as a rule, 
got such large families, and are so imxiceunious, that the pay would 
be a gieat indueement to them. 

if loft perfectly oiilionat with the men wlielbcr they should 
remain v.-itli the colors as long as they do now, or join the reserve. 

r/./tf answer 17. 

X think it would, as men would be glad to revisit their comrades. 
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Colonel H. BoIsragon> Com- 
snandont 4th Sikhs. 


litentonant-Colonell*# H. Jen- 
kins, CommoxidiDg Corps of 
Guides* 

liicntenani- Colonel J. J. Bos- 
nrell. Commanding 2Dd Sikhs. 


Identenanl-Colonel B. B- 
Chambexn, Comman^ng 6fcb P. I- 

Mnjor A. G. Ross, Command- 
ing Ibt Sikhs. 

Colonel A. Jenkins, Com- 
mandant 2iid hladjas Iff stive 
Infantry. 

Colonel G. Heam, Command- 
ing Idili kladras N. 1. 

Colonel Ii.W. Buck, Command- 
ant 20th Madras Bative Infan- 
try. 


Colonel W. A. Gih, Command- 
ant 25th Madras N. I. 

Bientenant-CoJonel P. H. Tyr- 
rell, 87tii Madraa Native Infantry. 


I<ientcnant.Colonel P« A. Car- 
negy, 39th Madias Native Infan- 
try. 

Major B. Paunce, Commanding 
14th Madras Native Infantry. 


Brigadier-General H. P. Brooke, 
Adjutant-General, Bombay Army. 


Brigadier-General A. B. Iiittle, 
Commandant 25th Bombay 
Native (Light) Infantry. 


Colonel S. Bdtrardes, Com- 
manding 2nd (Prince of Wales* 
Own) Gienadier Regiment Bom- 
bay Native Infantry. 


Colonel G. W. Hanson, Com- 
manding 9th Bombay N- 1. 

Colonel H. H. James, 10th 
Bombay Native (Light) Infantry, 


Colonel B. Mallaby, Command- 
ant I3th Bombay Native Infan- 
tiy. 


Colonel Crc.'igh, Commanding 
ISth Bombay N ative Infantry. 


Colonel A. Carnegy, 31st Bom- 
bay Natiro Bifantry. 

Colonel J. Pnirbroiher, Com- 
manding S2nd Bombay N. I. 


I think the reserve system Tvonld be mosfc^ popular with the 
Native army and population of India generally^ if it were carried out 
judiciously. 

It would be altogether an experiment ; but I think it would be 
popular if the reserve pay is not too small. I think I should begin by 
forming a reserve for a cei tain number of regiments. 

I am informed by Natives to whom I have explained the system 
that it would be popular, and am of the same opinion myself. Should 
it be adopted, and be found to be a success, and when the active reserve 
ahnll have reached some dimensions, it may be possible to reduce the 
Native army. 

Vide answer 16. 

I cannot say, as I do not know what grasp they have of it. 

The reserve system would be unpopular with the Native army. 
"What makes Government service so popular now is its continuous pay 
and permanency. 

answer 17. 

No j recruits are drawn from the agricultural classes, and enlist to 
escape the hardships and uncertainties attending that kind of life. 
Three or four years' service with a regiment would make them un- 
willing to return to it. 

I do not think so. 

I really cannot tdl. Natives generally take a long time to get 
accustomed to anything new. Our sepoys in the ^Madras army look 
foiward when they enhst to spending their lives with the colors ; and 
many of them have no home but the regimental lines. 

I think a reserve system would be popular after a time, but certainly 
not the English system. 

A simple reserve system, with pension deferred, or no pension at 
all, most decidedljr not. The system I propose of making men passing 
to the pension list in the ordinaiy way, the' reserve, if fit for garrison 
duty, and giving them certain advantages, would, 1 think, be very popular. 

Judging from the hirge numbers of men who now succeed in leav- 
ing the Native army, under the operations of the invaliding pension 
rule, after 15 years' service, it would appear that any arrangement 
which would allow of men returning to their homos with a small 
monthly stipend after that length of service would be popular. 

No 5 I do not think the reserve system would he popular with the 
Native army, for when a man has to leave his old regiment, he wishes 
to give up the life of a soldier altogether, and to live on what pension 
he may be granted quietly at his own home. But I think many men 
would gladly take the appointments such as I have mentioned in my 
answer No. 23. 

I tiunk it would, if the men are not compelled to go back to their 
homes too soon after enlistment. It should be left to them to choose. 
It is with, this object, and to avoid making any radical change, the 
effects of which cannot be foreseen, that 1 advocate the first reserve 
men being locally employed. 

Vide answer 18. 

I have hesitation in giving an opinion on this point ; so much would 
depend upon tlie terms. 

^ CompuUorg service in the reserve would not be popular, as it would 
increase the period for pension. 

^ I do not like the reserve sj^tem, and I do not believe it would be 
popular ; though the suggestion I have made in reply to question 23 
might make it less unpopular. 

I think it would; for it would ensure the man's getting a certain 
amount of pay each month, small though it would he, for a number of 
years, with only the remote chance of his having to leave his own home. 

Vide answer 17. 

If the pay was good, and little work, it would; but if the aboya 
conditions were reversed, it certainly would not. 
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Xteiit.*Cot. O. V. Tannert Com* * I think it would, be very, 
maodms Bombay N* X. ' • , . . 

2G. Have you any suggestions to make regarding the Native army TrhioU u'ould 
increase its efEoienoy urhile diminisliing expenditure, or at least without adding to it ? 


Colonel J._ Doran. Command- I am hot prepared with any at present; vrhich would not lead to 
inffS/ihPanjab Jfativo Infaniry, increased csipenditure. 

Colonel H. S. Obbard, Com- I think the formation of district regiments, answers " 10 and 2-1, 
jnandant -list B egal SatiTo would tend considerably towards elHciendy and‘ diminution of expense. 
Infantry. Tliero would bc_ no- charges for recruiting, or for: transport of sick- 

leave men and invalids (men diseliarged for ' phj-sical uulitucss or pen- 
sioned) . • ' ■ ■ . . 

Ziong furloughs would be necessary. There would he no charges for transport ' if the leave men - 
were calle«l up for service. The leave men being close at Imhd, would all bc.available immetliatoly. ‘ 
The men themselves would, be saved heavy charges for railway transport for themselves and families. 

The pay department might he reduced by the payment of all pcnsions being made over to regiments. . 

All oQice work and correspondence with regam to remittances would be obviated. 

Recruiting would be much facilitated. ^leu would come forward much more readily. . ' , 

The registration of recruits and all men trained to the use of arms, reserve men, &o., &c.; would 
he managed by the Rritish oOieers of f ogiments, and would save the civil oiEders tuueh .work, whUe 
being done much more satisfactorily. 

The Rritish officers rvould be able to call u^ the reserve men without delay or difficulty. 

They would bo thoroughly acquainted with' all information of military value regarding their 
districts — a most important part of which would be tborough knowledge of all. transport available. 

'I think there can be no doubt that the British officers of a regiment of Native, infantry would 
be more profitably employed in the performance of duties such as I have described than ini standing 
woai'lly, hour after hour, week after week, month after month, to waieh firing. at a target. . ” 

I do not ignore the value of superintending target practice as all other duties; but so' much , is 
required of the British officer in that respect, and so little allowed to the Native officer, that both are 
wcai-y and heartsick. 

I think a diminution of expenditure might uIot he attained without detriment by tho abplition 
of the Normal School at XJmhalla, and tho office of inspector of Native ariiiy. schools. So maiiy well- 
cducatcd men are at all times available, who havo passed through' the different schools and collc^'S' in 
India, that a special training school, whom men are kept five yetirs under instruction, appears tjh> 
necessary; and 1 look upon special inspection with regard to the educatibuitl progress, of rcgiuiepU 
os superfluous. . , ' 

I should also like to say a few words with r<^ard to tho Military Account Department, wliich 
is intimately connected with tho Native army, and a great power for good or evil. 

It consists of a great number of very highly-paid officers with a perfect army 'of . clerks. .Its 
elaboration proceeds day by day ; but 'alas I wo, see. no .progress. Time is wasted,' and charges for' ' 
stationery and postage are incurred in calling for unless certifientes, and recording potty objections 
for sums not worth recovery ; and more and more foi'ms and returns are invented, -iyiiilo first prinuiples 
are lost sight of. ' 

Circle paymasters havo been comparatively useless (as regards the Native army) for a. long , Umo. 
Tliey were supposed to examine pay abstracts roughly- only ; and unfortunately they rarely objected to ■ 
any sum they did not have to pay after correspondence. ■ Pay. examiners then got tho abstnicts, and 
statements of objections were issued by them, as abovo noted, which after corrcspoudcucc had mostly 
to ho withdrawn. . 

It will be seen that tho duties of both paymasters and pay examiners have hitherto boc.h very ... 
light, and inueh in inverse ratio to the suras charged to Gorerhmont for their maintenance. Now, 
however, a new system has been devised by the Controller, his circular No. ‘13 of ,1879) in . which 
work for both examiner and regimental officer has been ensured, while tho Inhor of the paymaster has 
been roluced to tluj mere issuing of a cheque. Pay for regiments is to be issued on estimate prepared 
about the 20th of the month. The same system of payment in arrears is maintained ; hiit wo. arc not , 
allowed to take the exact sums wo require. There will bo a never-ending stream of objections 
flowing from tho examiner, which will materially augment labor and correspondence ■without any 
benefit. ' . 

It appears to mo that^tho audit of accounts might bo much facilitated, and tho expense very 
much reduced, if a, military audit office were attached to tho accounts department of each lieutenant 
governorship, with a compiling office, if necessary, at Calcutta. 

Commandants of Native regiments should bo recognized as paymasters, which they really are, 

• and pension, paymasters, if district regiments should bo formed. But.in-tlic latter Ciise, Controller's . 
Circular No. .131 of 1S79 would have to bo modified ; the amount of records, returns, and accounts _ ■ 

preseribed therein must surely be_ far in excess of rc<x>uremcnts for sound practical work. if .com- 
tnandim.s of regiments were pension paynnisters, a .goo«l 'clerk on Its. 100. a month might suffice, 
instead of^ the establishment noted in i>aragrax»K 8 of said circular. ' As regards .regiments, I see no ^ 
ij-.;ees!:it\' for raontldy* estimati^ and the is.suo of cheques from a circle pay oflieo. The pay' of , a 
rvgiineut aumunts to a certmn monthly sum ; and treasiiiy officers should bedireeted by* the office of 
auuit to xiay such'Eum as mijjiit be demanded, within that limit, on tlio 1st' of every' month; excess 
rvvjutnng lartetiou- Other bills payable within tho province could be provided, for in the audit office, - 

the. prc-scnt olHcc* ■ . • - 

if in tbc audit ot accounts^ 'which mig-lit be ohvhitcd ' 

s- vv ., f ouivo vv’c*r«i at hand. I have Just received notice of an objection to some three nipc<'-9 

of caotuij ciapioycd in carriage of t^nts for the movc^iblo column m January 1878; the 
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audit oflice objecting io tbe organization of companies, and wisiiii^ to count up men detached, to make 
them. BO many full companies. If the objection should be upheld, it will hardly bo worth the time 
and labor expended. _ _ _ . . t a 

If any comment on the articles of war comes within the scope of this enquiry, I would suggest 
the advisability of the power of discharge and reduction without trial being restored to commandants, 
and of reduction to a lower grade of non-commissioned officer being sanctioned. 

I think the commandant's oath before every trial might also be advantageously dispensed with. 
CdIodbI T. Boismgon, Com- Reduce the amount of paper work; let the commands of regiments be 
^adiog 30th Punjab Rativo held for only five years; give fuller powers to commanding officers over 

all ranks for reduction and dismissal (excepting of the Wative com- 
missioned officer) without intervention of courts-martial ; let Rs. 15 of 
a suhadar’s pay he “ command allowance," subject to forfeiture by order 
of commanding officer if he is careless and negligent in looking after hia 
company (or half-company, as it will be under the proposed organization 
of eight Native officers to four companies) ; do away with the grade of 
jemadar ; let all escorts and garrison orderlies and guards be furnished, 
as proposed, by the reserves ; and, I would add, deduct one-quarter of 
every man's pay when he goes on furlough ; hut 1 fear this can scarcely 
now be done without causing a general dUeatisfaetioa. It was a very 
false step giving mea^all pay while on furlough. The army never 
expected it, and were more than surprised when the order was issued. 
The Native qicite understood the custom of “ wages for work." The 
concession has not made the army any more popular ; but is, I am sure, 
looked upon in the light of a “ weakness," especially when it is well 
known that officers (British) are put on reduced allowances, while no 
difference is made to the Native. The Rs. 30 “ kit-money " was a just 
and popular measure, as was the good-conduct pay rules. Pension rules 
require thorough remodelling as proposed. Clothing should be mode im 
regimentally and supplied in bulk. It could be made up on the scale 
sanctioned in clothing rules, and there would he no bills for “ alterations 
and fitting." Fart-mora clothing should not he supplied to Native 
officers, and he should not be put to the indignity also of drawing “ com- 
pensation for dearness of provisions,” as though he were expected to live 
as a sepoy on Rs. 3-8 a month. Native officers' quarters are quite nn- 
snitable for Native gentlemen of direct commission. If “ class regiments " 
is to be the future organization, quarters like the present staff sergeants' 
buni^lows, to accommodate two Native officers in each, with a general 
Native officers' meas-roam. 

The plan sketched at the commencement of this paper would, if 
carried out, I believe, greatly increase the efficiency of the army and with- 
out adding to its expenditure. It precludes also the expense of a reserve. 

This is a very difficult question to answer, and opens a field of sug- 
gestions. There are no doubt many means by which the efficiency of 
the Native army would be increased, as regains regiments individually 
and ooUeotively ; but whether it would be practicable to carry them out 
in safety, considering the vast extent of country our troops are called upon to garrison, is a question 
for the Government to decide. But I will only state what I consider might be a means of increasing 
efficiency with, I believe, a considerable reduction of expenditure, without offering an opinion on the 
praoticability of application of the measure. • 

If the strength of each regiment were increased, and the number of regiments reduced, the result 
1 believe as far as those regiments were individually or collectively concerned, would be an increase of 
efficiency with a saving of expenditure. To ox^in. There are 60 regiments of Native infantry 
including the Punjab frontier Force, and exclusive of others, in the Bengal army. Each of these 
numbers at present 680 men, or a total of 40,800 bayonets, exclusive of Native commissioned officers 
drummers, &e. If this number were reduced to 40 regiments in lieu of 60, each battalion would 
muster 1,020 men, including non-commissioned officers, but exclusive, as before, of Native commis- 
sioned officers and drummers. 

I have little doubt that regiments of this strength would be more effective than as at present 
constituted, while the saving to Government would he as follows Rs. p_ 

Pay of non-effective staff per regiment per month ... ... 17 8 


Colonel S. Dandrilgo, Com- 
msndrng 40th Rative li^ntiy. 

Colonel <3. W. 'Praser, Com. 
mandanfc 39iih Rative Infantry, 


establishment 


Do. hospital 
Do. bazaar „ 

Do. educational „ 

Sand allowance 
Mess „ 

Adjutant's staff pay 
Quartermaster's ,, 
School shed allowance 
Butts and targets 


90 

43 

43 

100 

100 

250 

150 

20 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total per regiment 


.. 820 0 0 
20 


Total for 20 regiments ... 16,400 0 0 

12 


nearly two lakhs per annum. 


or per annum 


... 1,98,800 0 0 
122 
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But this is not all. A consiilerahlc sarin" would also he eileolcA hj- the reduction in tho ranks of 
Native commissioned officers and drummers. 'I'hus the present establishment of these ranks at 10 of 
each for GO regiments is 9C0 of each. 

If the proposed 10 regiments were to consist of ten companies caohj with 20 Native commissioned 
officers and 30 drummers per regimentj tho total of each of these ranks would be SOO. In other 
words, the State would save the pay of 160 Native commissioned oiUcers and ICO dmmmera. 

The Buropcan officers of the 20 regiments thus broken up could ho distributed amon" the 
remaining 10 regiments, and help to raise the number of British officers in those to tho complement 
proposed in answer to question 1. 

As in the event of the present complement of British officers being at all largely increased, the 
system of promotion no doubt would become a regimental one, and the staff allowance of wing com- 
manders, &e., probably cease, the saving that would be effected in the sta^ pay of tho commandants, 
wing commanders, and wing officers has not been taken into consideration in these calculations, as 
such saving would he absorbed in raising the pay of officers of all ranks from staff corps to old locsJ 
rates, which would then have to he done. 


Xiicatcnant.CoIoncl H. Worslcy, 
Comnianliag 7th Bcsgal 2Sativo 
XuCuttr^. 


liieatenant-Calonel P. TTarris, 
Comniaadiag 11th Katiro 
lafaatiy. 


I.icatenaat.Coloncl H. Williams, 
11th Sikhs. 


Ijicutcnaut-Coloucl H. J, 
Walker, 17th ^ativo Infantry. 

IacQtcnantl7oIoncl S. G. 
Bagers, Comxnaudln^ 20th Pun- 
jab Katiro Infantry. 


jSIy answer to this is embodied in my foregoing answers; but, for con- 
venience of reference, the proposals therein made are here reciipitulated : 

(1) Increase of peace strougth of service battalions in men and 
officers. 

(3) Decrease of number of battalions maintained in peace. 

(3) sVdoplion of a regimental system. 

Every four battalions of the Native army to he broken np and formed 
info one regiment of a depot and two service battalions ; the latter capable 
of esLpimsion into four battalions in war time by calling up reserves. 

(-1) liocalization of recruiting depots. 

(5) Separation of tl)u Bengal and Punjab armies. 

(0) The adoption of a class battalion system and total suppression 
of mixed corps. 

The fundamental, and as I believe fatal, error wc are pursuing in tho 
Native array is tho vain endeavour to advance the professional position 
and importance of Native officers, whilst redneing to a most dangerous 
extent tho only element in it that would be Ihorouijhl^ reliable in an 
emei-gcney, and when opposed (as they have never yet been)* to a trained 
enemy with arms of precision. I refer to European olllcci's; 1 do not say 
that there are no good and reliable Native officem. I Iiavo at Ic.Tst one in 
my own regiment as good as any of my Eiiropcnii officers ; but these aro 
tho exceptions, and are so few as hardly to bo taken into account. 
Bravo to a degree, and capable of overcoming great diHiciiUics when led 
by skilful commanders in whom they Imyo hnplieit eonfulenoo, yet I do 
not believe it to be in the nature of an Asiatic when in an cmergenoy, at 
a supremo moment, so to speak, to have that self-reliance and cool judg^ 
ment so essential to success. In short, I would advocate more Emopean 
officers ; and if the expense cannot ho met in any other way,_ I would 
reduce tho emoluments of the present cxtravagimlly-paid Native officer. 
In expressing these opinions, I know I am opposing tlio views of Lord 
Napier and other distinguished olficors ; hut as I am distinctly asked for 
suggestions that would in my opinion advance the cfiioicuey of tho army, 
I have felt bound to do so. The subject is one, however, llmt cannot 
ho fully discussed in a pfaper of this nature, though I shall be glad, if 
required, to give further reasons for my opinion on another occasion. 

If localized as suggested by me, a better class of recruits would bo 
obtainable, the efficiency of the regiment would bo increased by furlough 
being unnecessary, while expenditure would he diminished by there bein^ 
no relief. 

Any suggestions I might make would, I am afraid, only increase 
expenditure and not deereaso it. 

None without increase of expenditure, as the sepoy is now worse off 
than most of tho menials in his officer’s employ. To reiuler the army 
popiiilar, to pay good men to enter it, ami to increase its cniuicnoy , 
Government must raise tho pay of tho sepoy and noii-comniihSioucn 
officer, and bo far more liberal as regards clothing aiid coinpensiilion lot 
tho same when destroyed on activo son'ico. \Yliilo the pay of tlio 
commissioned officers has been raised, and tlie period of service for goou- 
condiict piay for the sepoy reduced, the uon-eoiiimisbiomd gradi-B alone 
remain unbcncfilcd — the grades on wliicli so much onerous, nml often 
unpleasant, work falls, and ou which the cfficiciioy of the army bO inucn 
dep ends. 


lUnUr-inl-Colenel _r. Ik 
Kvtinsn, ^ C. 2itb 

X’iisj-U Katire lat-aiff. 


I think some plan should bo devised of rewarding, by the bestowal 
of nn honorary title and a medal. Native offieerj of aU grades svlio_ may 
have done g* < d service, but which war not of a uatuiu to gain ad»i)B=ion 
to the Older of Briti-h India or the Order of Merit. 'Ibc I^t 
Notice oniei.rs admitted to llio Order of British India eiiturod the s-cr.'uo 
in It-oQ. Now there aro a good many siibadurs who etitereil the tcrvnc 
us subadars in iho7, and whose chance of gaining admission to the 
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Iiienlenant-Colond & 0. 

Jtowcioft. 35th mtive Infantry. 


IiUatenant-Colonel S'. ^ 

Axmiitrong, Commanding 45tii 
(Eattray’s Sikhs) KatiTS In- 
fautl^a 


Order of British. Indio is vary remote. Again jemadars are but 
rarely admitted to this order. I would suggest ei^CT that a new 
order should be created^ or that the rules the Ord^ of Bntisn 
India should he altered, and a third class made, which should be 
bestowed on all snbadai-s after 20 years in that grade, and on jemadms 
who may have performed some specially good service. new order 

not to carry any increase of pay. (See answer to (j^^estion »o.) 


IVIy .previous answers state my views on the subject of increased 
efficiency. Expenditure would not be added to, as the heavy charges 
of the invalid establishment would be barely reduced by the reserve, 
system, and by gratuities on discharge, instead of pensions for lif® J 
the latter of coarse being still retained for wounds and mjnnes and 
special oases only, not for the mass. 

It is very difficult to gain increased ' effieienoy without inereas^ • 
outlay. More European officers and more sepoys to each battalion would, 

I believe, prove a saving in the end, and a good reserve would aUo^ ® 
reduction in the number of regiments. The pay of none of the different 
grades will bear cutting down. Already the better class of men hesitate 
to enlist. Service for pension might be lengthened. The pension 
establishment is much oversown ; bat again pension is the chief indue^ 
ment for men to enlist. Establish a good reserve ; r^uee any class of 
regiments unfit for service anywhere; keeping the remainder in the most 
efficient state by addmg largely to the number of sepoys, and increase 
the number of European officers. 


Slajor B. S. Bobertsra, 4Hi 
Native Infaatry, Officiating 
sisiant Ajdjatant-Geaeral, Allaa- 
abad Division. 


blajorB. A. Wanchopo, 14th 
Sikhs. 


iliyac A 0. W. Ccookahank) 
32ad Pioneers. 


I venture to think that if the staff corps was abolished, superfluous 
field officers got rid of by libcml inducements to retire, and the grades 
so distributed that there would not bo an nndne proportion of senior offi- 
cers with regiments, a considerable saving would be effected, and the effi- 
eienoy of the army increased.' The officers of three or four regiments 
might then he amidgamated and placed on one seniority list for promo- 
tion 3 hut this cannot he effected without doing away with the staff 
corps, and getting rid of the officers of the old Indian army. 

A commanding officer should have the power of discharging a soldier 
without the assistance of a medical board. Many men without becoming 
subject to trial by court-martial may be very indifferent soldiers. 

Yes, as follows 

Isf . — Divide the Native army into fomr instead of three, viz., 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and Punjab, and thus diminish the areas of 
rdief and the distances. 

2»d.— Reduce the freqnency of reliefs j there is no reason why (except 
for great sickness) a regiment should not remain fom- years at a station; 
this would be welcomed, as relief puts the Native soldiers to expense. 

8rd. — Increase the strength of the regiments generally throughout 
the empire, reducing a few to make up the strength of the others, thus 
saving on the officers and non-commissioned officers. 

4(it . — Aholiah all invalid pensions, except for illnesses or wounds 
contracted on foreign service, and substitute a voluntary pension 
after 21 years' service. Under 21 years, give gratuities of 3, 8, 9, and 
12 months’ pay for 4, 8, 12, and IG years' service. 

Abolish compensation for dearness of provisions and ration the 
Native army regimentally, thus doing in peace what you have to do in war. 

Ofi , — Abolish the hutting money and biiild lines, not on 
public works department principles, to last till the millennium, hut on 
the principle now in force, limiting the public works department to 
a fixed grant. 

7tA . — Abolish .wing and quartermaster’s contract allowance, and 
supply what is needful. The contract system is objectionable, and puts 
co mm andi n g officers in a very false position when having to order what 
they consider necessary, but which officers consider an interference with 
their perquisites. 

8^. — At least a lakh per annum might be saved by allowing com- 
manding officers to ^ve selected and good men furlough on pay 
for 12, IS, or 24 months — a boon which would be appreciated. If limited 
to 20 men per regiment, that saving would be effected in Bengal alone. 

9#i4. — Economy also would residt from the reduction in camp-follow- 
ers suggested in answer to question 36. 


'R- HatchinsoD, The Enggestions I have already made would undoubtedly increase 
)tk Native InJantiy. efficiency, and reduce, or at all events not inoroase, expenditure. 

Briefly to recapitulate ihem, they are — 

(1) Tp have companies always instructed, commanded, paid, &o., by 
European officers. 

(2) To have four European officers, each commanding a doable 
company in peace, and eight, each commanding a single company in war. 
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Colonel 3^ 
mnodin^ Xsfc 
Infautry)- 


Salo KiU« Com- 
Goorkbas (Xiight 


(8) To lia-ve a eyslem o£ linked battalions, by whiok wben a ie<»imeat 
is ordered on service it can proceed at once at full wnr stren^lh of 
seasoned soldiers, •wliile its linked battalion devotes itself to rccmil'iB<» 

(4) To have a reserve system, by wluch at no greater cost than at 
present there would be a first reserve of men between the ages of 36 and 
41 ready and fit for active service anywhere, and a second reserve of 
men between 41 and 4G well able to carry on ordinary garrison duties 
which would set free the regular troops. 

(/) I consider that a system similar to the one I have sketched for 
the Goorkha battalion, keeping classes and i-aces entirely separate, might 
be adopted with advantage for the whole Kative army; battalions 
being linked and reserves established. I consider that the Native" army should be maintained in the 
highest state of efficiency, and with the most improved weapons and equipment, so os to he prepared 
to act against European foes, if necessary. Its numbers might be reduced greatly, so as to bo com- 
pletely overawed by the English regiments maintained in , India and it might bo relieved by tho 
military police of many duties it now performs, in the way of ordinary garrison duties at unimport- 
ant Effitions, escorts, commissariat guards, &c. 

When Government has decided the strength which, for purposes of safety and defence, it is 
necessary to maintain the Native army at, I "am of opinion that, in order to render the said army 
efficient, it is expedient to increase the number of British officers ; and that fewer regiments fully 
officered and so constituted as to present a complete war strength, with a power of expansion and 
renewing by well-constituted sedentary battalions and reserves, would be infinitely more cBcctive than a 
much larger number of insufficiently officered and weak battalions on the present system ; and it 
appears to me that there now exist many battalions which arc never employed on active service. 

iiii) Officers should be appointed direct from England to the Native army on a similar system 
to tho one in vogue in former years, and he posted to battalions, and tlieir promotion be regulated in 
linked battalions by seiliovity conditional on efficiency'. 

I note some of the many objeetiaus to, and disadvantages of, the present system of officering 
the army : — 

(a) That tho staff corps system of promotion tends to unduly augment tho senior grades. 

(4) "That with the dual system which pertains in regiments, of army rank and re^raental senior- 
ity, the latter taking precedence of tho former, heart-burnings, frictions', and difiercnccs amongst 
officers mu>t arise, which are most prejudicial to efficieney, zeal, and discipline. 

(c) Field officers in regimental employ arc called upon to perform, duties not appropriate to their 
rank and tending to bring tho same into contempt. 

(rf) A regiment is not, as in former days, a homo to a young officer, ns, appointments being regulat- 
ed by army patronage, ho is constantly looking out to better himself. Moreover, there being so few 
officers with regiments, social establishments, sueh os messes, &o., suffor. The tcmlency of young officers 
in consequence is to secure houses for themselves by early marriages, whioh is not ndvuiitngcoiis to regi- 
mental yvelfare, as it tends to weaken the ties and interest they take in their regiment aud men by 
substituting stronger interests. 

{«) In addition to above, all officers’ prospects arc unsettled, their regimental promotion insecure, 
and expectations of advantageous furlough rules and retiring pensions being promulgated always in 
view. The sooner these points are definitely decided the better. 

(/■) The system of obtaining ofiicers from British regiments is detrimental to thoso corps; and I 
have not in my regimental experience been able to discover any benefits derived from the system. 
On the contrary, young officers received from British, regiments have, as a rule, prejudices against 
serving with Natives to eradicate; aud even then a lingering feeling seems to remain with, many, that 
service in a Native regiment i\ as to them a /pie alter. 

(ib) The pension list of the Native army must be a heavy and increasing charge ; but 1 believe 
the reserve system would tend greatly to reduce this item of army expense. 

Major A. Battyc, 2uil Goorkhas. The Native army being already as regards offleen and icpoyt 

. too weak for efficiency, I can think of no possible scheme by which 
efficiency could be increased without athUug to the eriieitdUure. _ But I 
would strongly urge the follosving changes in the Native commissioned 
and non-commissioned grades, vis . . — r 
Meiuee — 

% Subadars at Bs. 100 ... ... 

1 Subndar „ ,, 80;.. ... 

1 Jemadar ,, ,, 60 ... 


Total 
Add- 


4 Native officers 


1 H'avildar-major and drill havildar 
I Quartermaster havildar 
I Musketry havildar ... 

Increase pay of 40 U-avUdars from Bs, L4to Bs. 15 
8 Naiks at Its. 13 ... 

AUow'ance to 8 lance naiks of Be. 1 each 
Staff ailorvanccs, bavildar-inajor and drill havil 
Uar Bs. 7 instead of Bs. 5, increase 
8 I’ay . liavildars, Bs. 7 instead of 5, increase of 
Bs. 3 each 

Quartermaster havildar... 

Musketry havildar ... ... 

One of the naiks to be an os.-istant to tlio 
musketry havildar on an allowance of ••• 


Bs. 

300 

80 

50 


A.B. 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


336 0 0 


IS 

15 

15 

40 

00 

8 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 0 0 


10 

7 


Z S 0 
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Gooclclias. 


Colonel H« ^ Idoieesgco, Com* 
mnndant 4th Sikha* 


looaUaaot-Colone] F. 
Joulsins, CoQuaandin? Corps of 
Gmdes. 


Lieutonant'Colond. *T. J, 
SosweU, Commanding 2ud Sikhs. 
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for line-io^s as ander— 

SO ’Bays at Bs. S 
20 „ „ S 

2 of the 4.0 to be naiks on Ka. 2 extra each 
2 of the 40 to bo lanoe naiks or Re. 1 extra 
eaebt .■> .■> ... 

1 of the 40 to he havildar oi- Ka. 3 extra. . . 


Grand total 

Obtained by reduction of 4 Native officers 
Kxcesa expenditure 


Ka. 

40 

60 

4 

2 

5 


109 

0 

0 

330 

8 

0 

330 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


I confess I do not see how the irue efficiency of the Native army can 
be increased without increased expense. I am of opinion that the non., 
commissioued officers are not sufficiently paid. It seems to me that it 
•was a great misfortuncj and an unaccountable errorj that the non- 
commissioned officers were quite overlooked when the increased advant- 
ages regarding increase of pay to the Native commissioned officers, and 
good-conduct pay to the sepoys, and bounty to recruits, were given in 
Government order of 1st January 1877. The non-commissioned officers 
of the Native army felt very much being overlooked in the increase of 
pay. There is no donbt they are the backbone of the army, and 
the majority of officers of the army are of opinion they are underpaid. 

Yes, several. 

(a) One pay havildar to two companies ample, giving him six rupees 
(at present five for one) a month staS pay. , 

(i) Dispense •with color ha'vildars at two rupees each per mensem ; for 
one per company (eight) would be a saving of 16 rupees a month in 
each corps. 

(c) Furlough pay, as lefors, to the whole army ; a man to have only 
up to two months (commanding officers, or privilege) on full, i.e,, worhiug, 
pay. The granting of the latter, whether on duty or leave, was a grave 
political error. 'Whether it can safely be abolished now is perbapa 
doubtful, and might be dangerous. It is always injudicious ever to make 
any differences between the Native army and their British officers and 
commanders, as far as it can be avoided. 

(d) Hospital stoppages, as obtaining -under Her Majesty's British 
army; no differences should ever be made between the British and 
Native soldier, comrades in arms, if avoidable. 

(e) Give back to officers commanding regiments the powers they had 
before of being able to reduce non-commissioned officers to the ranks, or 
dismiss them and bnglers and sepoys, from the service ■without summary 
trial. Allow havildars to be reduced to naiks, as is now the ruling in this 
respect for sergeants to corporals in Her Majesty's British army by the 
last Army Bill, 


I think a great deal more attention should be paid to the physical 
training of the men, especially of the recruits and young soldiers. There 
should be a gymnasium in every regiment, and I can say from e^eri- 
euce that it need not cost the State anything. I do not recommend, how- 
ever, that Native regiments should be placed under the gymnastic de- 
partment. This wonld throw more paper work on the officers and lead 
to no useful result. The inspecting general could tell, by having the re- 
cruits stripped at the annual inspection, whether any attention had been, 
paid to this matter or not. 

I am also of opinion that the army is wanting in marching power, 
especially on rough ground. This is a fault that might he remedied with- 
out expense, if tlm officers had more time to train the men. The officers 
have too much -writing under the present system, and too much attention is 
paid to making a good show in the returns. There is a good example of this 
in the musketry. On paper the aimy shoots very well, but recent experi- 
ence in Afghanistan and at the Cape leads to the opposite conclusion. 


Kevise the pension rules, which in their present form encourage 
malingering after a man has put in thhteen or fourteen years' servi^. - 
I strongly advocate a graduated scale after fifteen years’ service {pide 
answer No. IS). ' 

Government might cfiect a considerable saving by making it com- 
pulsoiy for Native regiments executing ail ordinary repairs to their 
hues. I^traonimaiy repairs, such as renewal of timber to roofs, should' 
home by the State. At present large sums are squandered by the 
depm-tment public works in annual repairs which with Uttle trouble 
might he effected by the Native soldier. 


12.3 
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Major It. B. P. P. Campbell, Yes ; 1 have a most important suggestion to make, which I firmly 
Corps of Gntdes. believe would not only materially increase the elBcicncy of the NatiTO 

army, but add considerably to its numerical strength j and thus "■ivo 
Government the reserve they want — ^notof raw recruits or old pensioners 
but of trained soldiers in the prime of life. , And I also believe and 
hope to be able to prove, that Government can .gain these advankiges 
without eventually adding to present expenditure. 

These results could not be obtained if the sj-stem of reserve in England or the Continent is 
followed. 

I can only put forward the outline of my scheme, as I am not suiliciently an actuary to bo .able to 
calculate exactly the yearly receipts and expenditure of Government. I call it >ay scheme, as I 
have never known or heard of any one else having proposed such a one before. 

Government would bo obliged to make an outlay at the beginning ; but I think u-ithin two years 
the expenditure on the army would be very little more than it is now, with the advantage of bavin "■ 
a laige reserve of trained soldiers ready at hand. 

My scheme is as follows 

Ist . — iPut aside the idea of a separate reserve for the JTative army altogether. 

2nd. — Have none but trained soldiers, in the prime of life, under the present regimental 
system. 

3rd. — ^To have this, every Native infantry regiment in the three presidencies must bo mised 
nearly *18 per cent, above present strength, or 285 sepoys per regiment j and that 
strength kept up in peace and war, but during peace only 500 sepoys per regiment to be 
serving on full pay with their colors, the remaining 383 on half-pay, pins good-conduct 
pay, on furlough at their homes. At the end of every year the men on furlough should 
rejoin and a similar number take their place. 

There are 143 regiments of Native infantry in the three presidencies, making a total of SG,2S0 
sepoys, all serving on full pay. Increasing the strength of tho army by 285 sepoys per regiment, 
the total would be 127,035 sepoys ; but having 385 sepoys per regiment on furlou^r on half-pay, or a 
total of 55,055 sepoys [lohicA would actually be the arm)/ reserve), there would remain a balance of 
only 71,980 sepoys on full pay. 

The cost of the present 85,280 sepoys at Ks. 7 per mensem, or Ks. 84 per annum, is Ks. 72,47,520, 
without having any sort of reserve at all. 

Tho proposed annual cost would be as follows 

Bs. 

71,980 sepoys @ 84 = ... ... 00,40,320 

65,055 „ @ 42 ... ... ... 23,12,310 


1,27,035 total sepoys = _ ... ... ... _ 83,58,030 

that is, on increase over present expenditure of Bs. 11,11,110 per annum, r.e., Hs, 20 and a fraction 
per n-nnnm for cach reserve sepoy, but with the advantage of having a reserve of 55,055 sepoys—* 
trained soldiers— always at hand, which is considerably more than half the strength of tho present 
army. 

If Government consider such a strong reserve unnecessary, they could decrease numbers by only 
recruiting every regiment up to present war strength, viz; 800 sepoys, and having 300 on furlough 
on half-pay, plus good-conduct pay. If so, the annual cost would be—* 

Bs. 

... ... 00,40,320 


71,980 sepoys 
42,900 „ 


84= 

42= 


18,01,800 


1,14,880 total sepoys = ... ••• 78,48,120 

or Bs. 6,00,600 over present expenditure for a trained reserve of 42j900 sepoys, or Bs. 14 per annum 
for each reserve sepoy. 

Should this scale be also thought too expensive, increase every regiment only by 200 sepoys, equal 
to 700 per regiment, and have 200 on half-pay, viz. 

Bs. 


71,980 sepoys @ 84= 
23,000 „ @ 42= 


00,40,320 

12,01,200 


100,680 total sepoys = ... ... ... 72,47,520 

that is, a trained reserve of 28,000 sepoys for the same money expended on the present army. _ 

The present system of furlough for the Native army must bo alleredi to make it imperative that 
Government have tho option of placing on furlough as many men over three ;/ear^ service as political 
necessity may demand (always leaving 500 sepoys per regiment) on half-pay, plus good-conduct 
pay. 

At present ouc-sixth of strength, nearly 17 per cent, of sepoys, are allowed furlough during tho 
hot season. This leaves 500 sepoys per regiment at liead-quarters for carrying on all duties in peace 
time during tho hot weather. 

If the system I propo::S3 was adopted, and a proper check put upon furnishing orderlies, civil 
guards, &c., there would be no reason why that number of sepoys should not carry on all duties during 
peace throughout tho year, as any regiment would ho capable of being raised to full strength — all train- 
«lioldiera — within a fortnight or Ihrco weeks at the' utmost. 


"““ii'er o£ men coma uo taum lu from half-pay to ea»e off work. 

. uyn to the strength of a regiment would cause a block in promotion and bo apt 

cn uope.ei*o of advancement. I theteiorc propose that during peace the' Native adjutant. 
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drill havildarj and drill nalk be made supernumeraries of their rank, and that others he promoted in 
their places. On the war establishment I ■would increase the Sfative officers by two jemadars, and^^he 
non-commissioned ranks h^ ei^ht havildars and eight naiks. 

The above is the ontlme of my scheme, which,.if adopted by Government, would give 'them a 
strong, serviceable, and contented army, always ready for immediate service. 

Now for details. The strength of a Native battalion in peace or war riiould he 1,0JQ0 men of aU 
ranks, as a regiment of that strength is quite capable of undergoing a prolonged campaign. Nven if 
it had the misfortune to lose 400 men, there would still remain an efficient body of 600 fighting men to 
work with. Therefore every regiment should he ordered to recruit up to 8S5 sepoys. 

The Native adjutant, drill havildar, and drill naik should he made supernumeraries of theic rank,, 
and others promoted in their places. 

Kvery recruit hereafter enlisted should he made to ■understand that he is liable to he placed on 
half-pay, plus good-oonduet pay, after three years' service, whenever Government pleases ; and that 
when on half-pay he is as much under the control of his commanding officer as at head-quarters. 

Soldiers now serving in the ranks having been accustomed to receive full pay on furlough, 
would have causefor grumbling if summarilyput on half-pay. Therefore it must he explained to them 
that, owing to the exigencies of the service, they must in future go on half -pay, plus good-conduct pay 
in their tom, hut should receive full pay for the period of furlough they are entitled ■to ■under present 
rules, and half-pay, plus good-conduct pay, for the remainder of the year ; and any leave over a month 
they may require on urgent private affairs beyond their furlough must in future he on half-pay, plus 
good-eonduet pay. 

The pay of all men, whether on full or half pay, to he drawn in one muster roll, as at jpresent j and 
commandtug officers should have full discretion in allowing men who have performed their drill and 
musketry course for ■the year to exchange from full to half-pay, pro'vided ■fche number on full pay 
was not exceeded beyond the order for the year. 

Natives are very fond of being at their homes ; and as 'this system would really give the meu more 
opportunities of visiting their homes, and for longer periods than the present one, I feel assured it will 
become very popular among them. If properly put before them, they cannot fail to see that the pro- 
posed scheme gives them far more liberiy, and that consequently thay cannot expect so much pay. 
The less work, the less pay j but still they belong to the regiment, and have always something to look 
forward 'to. I do not anticipate any difficulty on this head. Of course, at first there will he men in 
every regiment who will ■svish to hold out for what they have been accustomed to get ; hut when they 
come to realize the advantages of the scheme, the objectors will he found to be 'very few. Command- 
ing officers must be allowed full discretion in dealing with intxactable men. 

The service of soldiers on half-pay to count towards pension. 

Under the existing rules for pension, a Native soldier is very^ much tempted to malinger after 
oompleting.lS years' service, as he then becomes entitled 'to a pension of Es. 4 a month, and no pros- 
pect is held out to him of any increase by serving longer. The system I propose would, I feel confident, 
be a great preventive to malingering, as a soldier of 15 years' service would probably be able to live at 
his home two years out of four on Rs. 6-8 a month, i.e., his half-pay, plus Es. 3 good-conduct pay, and 
would think wice before throwing up such an advantage for the sake of being always at his home on 
Es. 4 a month. Thus Government would gain by getting many more years of real honest service out 
of a man before he was finally invalided. 

The arms, clothing, and equipment to he kept at the head-quarters of regiments, as at present, for 
men on furlough. 

Native officers and non-commissioned officers to have furlough on fuE pay, as under present rules ; 
■they being required to help in ■teaming, 'the regiment would not he improved if liable to be placed on 
half-pay at their homes every other year. 

In conclusion, I hag to draw attention to the fact that Government have already incurred most of 
■the expenses in raising the strength of the army by the recent augmentation, and many regiments are 
now veiy nearly up to the strength I recommend ; so if my scheme meets with approval, now is ■the 
■time for Government to act upon it. 

' The above scheme could not be made applicable to cavalry, as the. men could not he placed on half- 
pay and also he expected to feed their horses and keep up syces and ponies. 

Government Have already adopted the best plan for strengthening a cavalry regiment ordered on 
service by attaching an intact squadron of another regiment to it, as rras done on the occasion of the 
9th Bengal Cavalry being ordered to Malta. 

Colonel A. Jonltins, Commend- I think the efficiency of the Native army would he greatly increased 
ant 2nd Madras Native Infentry. j£ officers and men had more opportunities of habituating ■themselves 

to sudden and rapid marches. I therefore suggest that such duties as 
were prior to 1860 performed by the troops, but now performed by the 
police, should be again performed by the Native army, such as ■the 
guarding of treasure. Government properly, and jails, escorting treasare, 
ordnance, and commissariat stores, and the maintenance of order at out- 
stations by detached out-posts. 

Such employment, especially that of detachments and treasure escorts, 
wordd acenstom officers and meu to duties they would ho called upon 'to 
per£orm_ in time of war, — would give them habits of thought and 
aptness in meeting and overcoming difficulties, give the officers oppor- 
_ tunities of acting while young on their own judgment and responsibi- 

lity, and would restore opportunities, now never existing, for the British 
officers to become acquainted and on terms of friendship with Native 
gentlemen and people of the country. 

Colonel 17. Oslom, Ofiiciating Increase of efficiency cannot well he attained without increased 
OommniuLuit Sth Madras Native expenditure. _ This question opens out so large a field for speculation, 
Infautry. that the limited time at my disposal for going through these papers ■u'ill 
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not admit o£ my fiimisliing any suggestions as to liow the ariny could be 
improved while diminishing its es;punditiu:e. 


Colonel G. iream. Coinmanil. I am ashed if I can suggest anything which would increase the 
in" lotU Maihas iintive efficiency of the Jfative army. 

Intintrj. I cannot. I believe the Native army is as perfect as it can be made. 

As regards the men and system, I do not think anything can ho done 
to better it ; the regiments are good in physique, smart, intelligent, lit 
for a campaign, faithful and willing. If any regiment is not so, it is 
the fault of tho European officers. 

Doubtless some European officers are old and fccblo. Tlris may not 
add to the efficiency of regiments, but the cause should not he used 
against the system on the army. I might hero mention as n ciuise why 
many old officers will not ffike the bonus, vh., tho loss of Eonl Clive's 
Eund to the widow. If Govenuuont were pleased to grant Lord Clive's 
Euud with the bonus, many old officers would go at once. 

As regards the diminution of expenditure, double rice-money north 
of tho Kistna may be discontinued to those hereafter enlisted, as long as 
tho reo-iments are within tho limits of the Sladras presidency. 

If "a regiment proceeds or is stationed beyond the presidency frontier 
vvithout their families, then double rice-money must ho granted ; hut 
should the families he with, the men, then only should the single rate bo 
drawn. 

To men hereafter enlisted, I would do away with, pensions to heirs 
of men who die on foreign service, and grant pensions only to tho helm of 
men who die on service or in a newly-acquired territory. 

In my answers, I havo stated exactly what I believe from my . 
experience as adjutant, as superintendent of police, and commandant, 

I have not consulted any ono on the subject, or l.akon the opinion of any 
one. tVhat is now submitted is my opinion, founded on tho experience 
of my service. 


Colonial A. Gib, Cummnnd- 
aut 25tU UaJras Sativo latantry. 


Lieutenaat'Colonol P. A. Car. 
nogy, 39tb Aladnu 2iativo In. 
fantry. 


I have no such suggestions to make. Tho pay of the priv.ates is as 
low as it could be, and that of the non-commissioned too low. Every- 
thing appears to mo to bo on the most economical fooling possible. 

Efficiency would bo increased materially ivitlV less guard duty. The 

continued loorii tells upon tho strongest constitution after a time, 

and is ono cause of many men being invalided in wbat should bo tbe 

^"'I'thLk^f clothed more appropriately for a tropical climalo, such as 
that of South India, where there is scarcely any cold weather, the men 
would bo more offleient. The prescut cloth uud serge uniform is quilo 
unsuited for orientals, and for elimatcsueh as we have. , 

My opinion is that commandants should havo power given them 
todeprivbamauoH good-conduet pay by one stripe at a lime for re- 
peated acts of misconduct. At present a nuin eouriiicd in the defaulter 

room or solitary cells forfeits pay and good-conduct pay for those days 

only, but loi* two ‘or threo rcgrimeutul aefaults withiu a sjpcciUed tunobo 
should forfeit one striiie for six month.s, or even a year. • t „ 

I think tho new system of education in a Isativo regiment is tro 
expensive for what is required. The old ouo went very nearly far cno«g >• 
If the parents wished for higher education for their children, they paid 

for it and not tho State. ... At 

X believe tbo early lOsarriages tbe nxen contract 
Native army of Madras is not so efficient as it might be. 

relations come upon the husband in addition to his own ; and he has to 

maintain them, as he cannot shako them off. I ‘ 
every candidate should bo distineUy informed that he will not 
permission to marry until he has completed five years Z .-it 

could then please himself about enlisting. I bo Slate would bem. 
greatly by tlio airaugcmcnt, and tUo man would too. 

As I have before said, tho Native soldier is a man with very strong 
reeliiig.s; a man dislruaful or strangers, whom yoii must kno« \ ell w 
command efficiently! a man with a strong spirit of rv'"! 
know it i.s the fiuriiion even with some officers of Native rogimeuts to think not ; but in my 
mental service I have made it a point, while exacting duty strnigenlly, to know and bo on tricnmy 
tenns with nty men; and I know that they do cheriah n blroug^ e^peit cic cojrja indeed, .. 

to vAV it. I bjiicvc it to bu tlio boac.»l truth tlnit in many regiments tMprtt da corpz that .*•<> o 
raUitarv lit vtiv—whilt* yet ojtercJ^ing it-3 good iiilhieiico amongst the Nuttve r.inlw, has nearly S ^ 
lU« l!u?*>p<.aa. X w«iUld give itumy iu'-iancoj of both aaacrtioiw; indeed ^nve sotui- y 
tirjXt, b%it tUU paper id alrcatly gelling too lung. X*Vir ono iuatauco of ltd exidlcuco 

ll*-‘ X.itive ranks!, .,. 1 ; reply 5. 

T»* i-i » to be altributcKl ? 


Major Xk Paunce, lUh Madras 
Kalivts lurouliy. 
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know that tke reduction. o£ twelve regiments made it necessary to find employment for the officers 
thereof^ and also that a system of regimental promotion is being inaugurated by His Excellency the 
present Gommander-in-Chief ; but I speak of what has been, and of its results. An officer had 
been for many years on the stirfE under the old system. Under the new he had to vacate in 1S71. He 
went on leave in India, and obtained while on leave furlough to Europe. After this had been gazetted, 
a full vacancy as wing commander arose in a regiment. A field officer of that regiment had been 
acting for a considerable time as wing commander : was he confirmed ? No ; the former staff officer, 
a total stranger to the raiment, who had not served with a regiment for many years, who was 
gazetted for furlough to Europe, who had not even any regimental uniform when he joined, was given 
the full vacancy. He joined, remained a few weeks 0ess than a month I think), and then proceeded 
to England, taking with him half the allowances, the field officer of the regiment being then again 
put in to act for him. He drew these half allowances for the period of his furlough, and did not re- 
join, being provided with another staff appointment. With what heart can men work under such 
circumstances 7 Native soldiers with all their faults appreciate justice, even if it be but bare justice, 
untempered with consideration or merey. To give them that, you must know each man, his antecedents ; 
the why and wherefore his case is favorably or otherwise put before you. If it is given against him, 
even where he feels justice is on his side, he rvill contentraly accept the decision of an officer he knows, 
where he would be a discontented, unwilling soldier if a strange officer had so dealt with him. In the 
one ease he knows his officer, and therefore knows he has, though perhaps mistakenly, yet honestly and 
of himself, come to an unbiassed decision. In the other, he thinks the strange officer, not knowing 
him or the other party, has been influenced by the superior rank of the other party, or of the person 
who represented the case with a leaning to him. The Native soldier attaches himself warmly to 
his officers they are allowed to remain long enough with the regiment for him to know them, and 
for them to show that they are not only taskmasters exacting a certain tale, but take an interest in 
him. The first two most essential measures for increasing the efficiency of the Native army is that 
officers should be permanently pasted to a regiment and rise in it, no one being brought in except at 
the bottom, and in exceptional cases os com m a n ding officer ; that they should have no interests out- 
side of it. At present, no sooner^ is there a vacancy than every one, European officers and Native 
ranks alike, speculates who is to get it : there should be no doubt. In the Madras army successive 
systems have been tried with each change in the command of the army. Some one system, even if 
it be the worst, should be laid down by Gtovernment and should be strictly followed. I cannot 
speak too strongly of the evil done by the lowering of the tone that has resulted from the uncertainty 
which has weired heavily on the army for the last fourteen years. The harm done to the interior 
well-being, the harmony, the oomaradarle, the brotherhood, that should exist in a regiment must have, 
and has, struck the most casual observers (witness the comments of the press) j but no one that has 
not actually served in a regiment does know how little real harmony, how little real good-feeling, 
does exist, and how little the officers have in ooramou in many a regiment, notwithstanding the sterio- 
typed "yes " in successive annual inspection reports. "Were officers able again, as of old, to look on 
their regiments as their homes, by force of long and intimate association to know each other, then 
the evil I deplore would disappear ; and this is not a mere matter of sentiment, but one with which 
the efficiency of the army is vitally connected. 

Again nearly the whole of the officers of the Madras army are too old for their respective posi- 
tions. Of the 40 pucca adjutants, only 9 are subalterns. 

In Madras the average service on 31st July of the permanent commandants of 81 regiments 
was 34‘91 years : there were nine of and above 37 years' service. It is difficult to state correctly from 
Army List what is the average service of officers on appointment as commandants ; but it cannot be 
less than 3 1, probably over 33, years. Such a period passed in India and in a subordinate position 
does not tend to make a man energetic. Where a younger man would take a pride in instructing his 
regiment in efforts to make it surpass others, many a man getting command as now at 31, 33 years' 
service, after the first gloss has come off his personal satisfaction at his new position, is content to sign 
his pay-bill and do just as little os will pass muster at the annual inspections at which the adjutant 
is at Ins elbow to answer the simplest questions. It is notorious throu^out the service that there are 
' commanding officers who, from age or constitutional causes, or habits, or incapacity, are quite unfit to 
be at the head of regiments. Such men do barm to regiments not only in their own time, but perpe- 
tuate it by praising men under them who may not deserve it, and who in consequence succeed iu 
time to commauds for which they are unfit. I would not limit the number of years an officer is to 
hold command of a regiment, hut make all officers vacate regimental appointments of all kinds at 32 
years’ service. 

There are adjutants and quartermasters who are majors; there are majors, wing officers; 
and it is a common thing to hear such say, in these or other words, — " I shall never get a command 
even when I am toothless, bald, and imbecile !" What interest can men of 20 to 24 years’ service 
(there are such in Madras) take in their work, holding such positions and with such prospects 7 They 
look back re^tfully to the days when as boys they commanded companies, and feel they haA an 
interest in their work, some stake in the regiment, and a responsibility, which, small as it was, was 
such as was suited to their rank ; and now they have not even that small share. 

The pensions are too small to induce men to go ; and the system of increasing the amount obtain- 
able under the bonus scheme by.so much for every year’s service naturally defeats its object by induc- 
ing men to hang on “ one year more.’’ ^ 

The systematized praotice of commandants spending the last two years of their service on 
furlough, or rather of drawing £360 a year command allowance for the last two years spent in 
England, should he stopped. ^ 

The powers of commanding officers as to summary punishments should be increased, and they 
should be encouraged to bold summ.rry trials which custom with us practically prohibits The 
following is out from page 239 of the blue-book on the " Otganization of the Native Army 1877" • 

"37. I would here, observe that eommanding officers in Madras generally decline to avail 
themselves of the larger power given them by law since the mutiny, by which they can have summary 
trials on soldiers ; and they continue to resort to the old practice of regular courts-martial. The 

124 
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difforonce between Bengal and iladras in tbis respect is striking. In Madras in tlie years 1S72, 1873, 
and 1S7-1-, out o£ 714 trials, only 10 -wore by the summary trial ; in Bengal in the same period, out o£ 
817 trials, all but lOS -n-ero summary ; and in the Frontier Force there were but 8 summary trials out 
of d-13. it is diflicult to account for the disinclination to resort in cases of criuio in Madras to what is 
here looked on os a valuable adjunct to discipline.'' 

Tlie reason is, I think, that commanding officers have not been encouraged by superior authority 
to resort to summary trials. That they do not do so is, of course, known ; and the fact that their noo 
doing so has not been remarked on by superior authority during the ten years since the Indian Articles 
of War came into force is naturally accepted as showing that they are not expected to. I look on tlio 
power as a valuable adjunct to discipline, but shonld hesitate to avail myself of it, except under 
special circumstances ; for I should fully expect to ho called on in an ortliiiarj* case to explain mv 
departure from the usual practice. I remember a csisoinlSZI where a commanding olUcer did hold 
a summary trial and was found fault with by the brigadier-general commanding the district on whost 
staff I was, on the ground that the circumstances did not call for such summary action. 

The powers of wing commaudors as to summary punishments shotild be largely increased. 
They — majors, lieutenant-colonels, and even sometimes brevet colonels — have now much smaller powers 
than I had as commanding a company when an ensign of two j'cars' service. 

Commanding officers should he allowed unrestricted and unquestioned power of selection in tho 
promotion of all grades, which, whatever the theory may he, is not the practice. A system of 
selection for the grades of jemadar and suhadar, largely modified' by seniority, has long been the rule 
with us; but it was practically promotion by seniority, especially from jemadar to suhadar ; for till 
lately it was with tho greatest difficulty a commanding officer could get a man passed oi’er, and to 
do so entail so much writing aud so much cx^ilanation, frequently a petition (nominally strictly prohi- 
bited) to "report on," that many a commanding officer avoided it by i-ccommending the scuior man. 
If tho grade of Native" officer and the present system of appointment thereto are to be retained, a 
commanding officer should merely have to send in the name of the man be selects, aud not ho obliged, 
as now, to send in also tho names of all those he inoposcs to pass over. It is not always easy to 
expUaiu in a few words all the littlo facts which justify the opinion that a man of good charnetcr aud 
faithful service, although fit for his grade of nailc or havildar or jemadar, has not the qualifications 
necessary for a higher one. - Were men to seo that their commanding ofilcers had the unquestioned 
power of rewarding and promoting them by selection (in all grades) for their efforts to make llicm- 
selves, and maintain therasolves, efficient, it would foster th.at spirit of emulation which is so desirable, 
and now so weak and wanting in vitality. A commanding ollieer’s powers as to promotion, then, 
should ho unresti'ioled in any way ; his powers of summary punishment incro.ased; for to command 
Native troops pi'oporly a man must have large imwors. ^Vas not this tho secret of tho success of Iho 
old irregular system ? If ho docs not exereiso them with discretion, ho is unfit for the command of 
Native troops, and shonld ho nnliositatingly remov^. 

Why should not havildars and uaifcs ho called sergeants and corporals ? In IVest Indian 
regiments negroes are. Why should not infantry regiments ho called simply " Bengal or aladins 
infantry," as cavalry regiments are ? Those seem small, very_ small, matters, hut they emphatic- 
ally are not. Every soldier knows the force any honorably distinctive apiicllation, motto, device, 

nickname even, has. Will any one deny that "Native troops" is geuerally used slightingly ? 

I venture to say that that Ims gone a long way towards making young men hesitate to enter tho 
Indian army, and that tho slighting feeling with which it is regarded by mauy-wonld not have been 
so strong had that word "Native" never been used. t. 

We have co/oc liavildar, ilritl liavildar, havildar major : why half-Eiighsh, half-not ? Even tlio 
men with us are called privates, not sciioys : why the distinction in other ranks ? 

Tho more you make of a man, the more you foster his solf-vcspcct ; the mom he tliniks of Juinself, 
the bettor man he is likely to be ; and when a man " thinks something " of himself, he is^ at least on 
the r<i:id to being a smart soldier. Wiiat applies to individual men applies equally to a regiment. 

Young officers should not pass into tho Indian service through British regiments : it docs tliem 
no g<iO’l. They eorae to the Native regiment discontented with their lot and prejudiced against t ic 
sjn ieo in %rhioh they are to pass their live.® ; they should, as before 1857, join at once on appoinlmeiit 
to a ooinmisiaion the purlicular regiment to which they are posted, and not he collected together in 
one statiim. 

I fi'c! that I have written strongly and plainli' in this reply, and perhaps in others. I do 
so under a strong sense of duty to the service to which I have tlie honor to belong, fi cling 
having h(.i"ii I should fail alihe in my obligations to it and to the Government 1_ serve did t "o 

give espn — ii.u to what are my real thoughts, which are in substance shared, I iinhesilalingly idnrm, 
by at lea- 1 a large majority of regimental olUccrs. It is with pain that I write as I have done ot a 
servi.-e in which I have spent 25 years of my life; but these truth.s are now longer secrets cl Uio 
s.rviecjit is no longer j>o-=sible to lover son lin^s sole -e/icc 4 oi, and those that are most loyal to t no 
.. rvi<e will riergnixe tliat its best interests require that the iilaiu truth should bo known to tliOsO 
who eau apply tho remeily. , . 

Th-.- toilv gr.idi". wilt) ubtaiiie-l no advantage while serving from flio benefils granted lo the ^atuo 
armv g.iu,r.il!v on l.st January lt>7r ai "0 thiT mcst hardly worked — the havildars aiul_ milks. It 
\.i.'.i:d be poiiiic t-i applv a small portion of anv savings made in reorganisation to llio inerta-c ot 
th- irp iy from It.,-. M and Its, 12 rc»iectively to K.s. 13 and l-l. Only Its. 21-1 p.-r rigiiiK-nt lar 
iiv ii era wcu'.d.le retjuired, even if there be no reduction in Uie number of those grades. At prirent 
a^a'v.\i.ti^, v.hii'h r.ink is not reached till about 15, frotjiu-ntly nuire', years' service, roeeive-s oa.y 
i. .. •: li! -te than a priv.ate i-f that 2 -i rviic wiiU three badges ;* a iiaik only Us. 2 more. In form. r 
tills W -..1 c.-ai; ea-.itcd for by th..- all but certainty of promotion to the comniissioiiui raiikit, whiea 
<- i*, ;» Iv 

1 mnrry asid hitvc r^ntCmicnUy fmm thoir wry entry into tlio fcrvice a iritroE 

4' • *• ‘'/’V* i ] artly or vvIitiUy’ to bix|*j*ort, or, whut amount.* to the who 

*C ■ ) ' ^ * :“ ?' ■ *- is marie nnJer thff oaIcw of Ilw Kxoellmey tho 

to ine tvil j and the mun, who from custom :md iho force of ca^to 
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obligations are afraid to refuse to receive such people, secretly rejoice thereat j but there seems 
no good reason ryhy it should not be a condition of future enlistments, that men are not to marry 
till after five years' service. _ _ ^ - 

Troops should be more concentrated in large cantonments,, and 'all single battalion stations that are 
not absolutely neces-sary abandoned. They are bad both for officers and men, as every one knows and 
admits. Hegiments should not remain in any one quarter more than four years as an extreme 
limit. The period used to be three years, now it varies from five up even to ten (see reply 7) . Regi- 
ments should march on relief, not move by rail. 


Brigodi er-Gener.ll H. E*. Brooke, 
AdjaUnt-Geaeral, Bombaj Army. 


Brigadier-Qenernl A. B. I/ittle, 
Commandant 25tli Bombay 
Native (Bigbt) Infantry. 

- Colonel S. Edwardca, Com- 
manding 2nd (Prince of AValee' 
Own) Grenadier Begiment Bom- 
bay Native Infantry. 


Colonel G. W. Hanson, Com- 
manding giU Bombay Nadvo 
Iniantiy. 

Colonel H. H. .Tames, lOtU 
Bombay Xatiio (Xiigbt) Infantry. 


Colonel B. jitallaby. Command- 
ant 13tb Bombay Native In- 
fantry. 


The present system of granting an invalid pension to Native soldiers 
after a serviee of fifteen years is most detrimental to efficiency, and 
very costly to the State, and should therefore be abolished. The evil 
results of this pension are two-fold ; as, in the first place, the knowledge 
that men can he invalided, if they become inefficient, after 15 years' 
service, may tend to induce a certain laxity on the part of commanding 
officers in the selection of their recruits. And, in the second place, it 
leads to malingering among the men, who often begin one or even two 
years before they have attained the required service to prepare for inva- 
liding by feigning illness, or endeavouring to prove their unfitness for 
further service by an assumed inability to perform their duty, which, if 
judiciously carried on, secures for them the co-operation of the com- 
manding officer in their removal from the regiment. There does not 
appear any reason why tlie State should give a pension for so short a 
service as fifteen years, nor can it he admitted that a soldier who has 
failed to give the full amount of serviee has any claim on the State for 
a life-pension. The present system is, in fact, a premium on had ser- 
vice, as a sepoy, unless recommended for the superior pension for spe- 
cially good serviee, would only, at the expiration of 83 years with the 
colors, receive the same pension as the man who had left the army as an 
invalid 17 years previously. The fact that in the past four years 4,361 
of all ranks in the Bombay army have obtained invalid pensions, and 
only 306 have been pensioned on the completion of the full period, shows 
to what an extent this method of quitting military service is availed of. 
A further proof of this is found in the fact that nearly 18,000 men, or 
three-fourths of the whole army, are under 16 years' service. 

I have no suggestion to ofier, for the simple reason that I think 
extra expense must attend any increase of efficiency. 

The snggestions contained in the previous answer would, in my 
opinion, increase the efficiency of the Native army without adding to its 
expense. 

The formation of local battalions would permit of a decrease in the 
numbers of the regular army throughout India. By the substitution of 
a regiment or brigade list promotion in the place of the staff corps, 
the necessity of employing highly-paid officers for performing the subor- 
dinate duties in regiments would be got rid of j also a very great saving 
in the item of colonel's allowance would be saved. All officers obtaining 
employment in the civil branches of the admiuisti-ation should he se- 
conded for two years ; and if permanently employed, should be placed on 
a separate list j their pay, pension, and rank being regulated by the rules 
and debited to the accounts of their depni-tmcnts. 

A saving in expense and an increase of efficiency would be obtained 
also by the compulsory retirement from the regular army of officers who 
fail to obtain to a certain rank in a given time /these officers being 
employed in local battalions or in other posts under Government. 

The surplus of field officers now in. the army might with advantage 
be employed in this manner. 

The one thing required to complete the effioienoy of the Native 
army is, I think, an increase in the number of the Ruropean officers. 

I append some sngges.tions* drawn up by the Snd-in-command of 
this regiment, with my remarks attached. 

I do not wholly coincide with that scheme, hut send it as it professes 
to he economical ; though 1 question this. 

I consider the present system of clothing the men utterly unsuited 
to the duties they have to perform, whether in jicace or war ; and I be- 
lieve it is one of the 0.10863 which send comparatively young men to 
the pension roll. I would do away with all cloth clothing except the 
overcloaks, and substitute a strong hhahi drill coat, something after tho 
fashion of a loose Norfolk coat, Zouave trousers and puttees. 

The provision of these might be left to commanding officers accord- 
ing to sealed patterns, or Government might enter into contracts with 
such establishments as the Muir or Elgin Mills at Canrapore. An entire 
suit of such clothing, including the puttees, can, as I have ascertained. 


• Sec appendix XXSyiU, 
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be obtained firom tbe former establishment for rupees five and annas tea, 
and I am satisfied for less under an arrang’Cment with Government. I 
sent up to His Escelleney General Warns a pattern, such as 1 propose, 
and it has met with his approval ; and should the Commission think it 
worth while, I could submit the pattern for their inspection. 

My proposition would involve the abolition of the clothing agency 
and its establishment, as the cloth clothing for the Huropeuu troops 
could be transmitted direct from Pimlico, through the commissariat 
department, to the commanding officers of regiments. 

If my suggestion is accepted, the expense of a clothing agency, 
and the loss by exchange for ^oth clothing of the Native army would 
be saved, and Native industry encouraged ; and a portion of this saving 
devoted to any additional expense in providing an entire suit of drill 
iiaii clothing yearly. 

The Native soldier is called upon to serve in climates where the dif- 
ference of temperature within two or three d.ays m.ay bo from 40 “ to 50’; 
ho would be able to put any amount of under-clothing under the dress 1 
propose for him, or he may have little or notliing under it, so as to suit 
these changes. ‘ 

I think the introduction of two pioneers per company would be a 
very valuable addition to a regiment. These men should go through the 
same course as the sapper; he should be by trade a carpenter, smith, 
leather worker, stone mason, or rope maker. These men would bo inv.alu- 
able on service, for cntreucliing, building, or bridge making. The labor 
being found by the regiment, their equipments might be taken from the 
engineer park, and the expense on that score could not be considered as 
additional to the general expenditure of the army. On passing the 
sapper's course, I would make those men lance uaiks to place them 
above the privates; and they might bo employed in working in and 
superintending regimental workshops. 

I would advocate the introduction of regimental workshops, which 
with the above aid would be conducted in regiments without any expense 
to the State. 


Colonel Creagh, Commanding 
10th Bombay Natiro lofantry. 


Colonel A. Camegy, 21st Bom- 
bay tiatlTO Infantry- 


Colonel J- Tairbrotber, Com- 
maniliog 22nil Bombay Xatiro 
lltfaniry. 


l.icut..Col. O. Y. Tanner, 
Comdg. -.>atb Bombay X. L 


I would give power to the commanding officer to dismiss any man 
whom he considered incorrigibly bad, or one whom, when young, ho did 
not think would turn ont an efficient soldier. Ho should also_ have 
power to reduce a non-commissioned officer one grade without the inter- 
vention of a court-martial, and his powers of punishment should gener- 
ally he increased. I think also that the number of Native ofljeurs in a 
regiment might safely be reduced without the least detriment to its 
otSeienoy. Should the four double-company system bo adopted, I should 
have only five subadars and five jemad.ars, instead of eight of each class 
as now; one of the former being suhadar-major, and one of the latter 
Jemadar adjutant. 

I ben- to attach a small pamphlet* published by me in 1873 while 
holding 'the appointment of assistant adjutant-general at the bcaU- 

quarters of the Bombay army. , , ,, i- ni- 

Sinco that time I have commanded the 21st Native Infantry or 
Marine Battalion for a period of five years ; and the only alteration my 
niorcintimato acquainbinee with the Native infant y ^ - 

ment leads me tp suggest is the retention of the Native adjutant, whoso 
preseucG I now consith;r absolutely necessary in a corps* 

Not without adding to expenditure. 'The present equipment "Jight 
he changed with advantage, and brown Icatlier belts “f Vu. 

short rifle and sword bayonet and short nlle dnll adopted in p ■ • , 

long, the latter being too rigid for the Natives of India. The Crst-nauna 
admits of more freedom of action. 

Doorcase Native officers to one per company, and increase European 
officers. 


27. IVouIil tliftre he any advantage in changing the titles of Native oomniissioned 
ofEcets Ltoui “ subadars ” and “ jemadars ” to Native captains and lieutenants r 


• “cl »T. CoinsnantUnjj 

ir. s!. OlUrJ, CVci. 


^oue tbat 1 con see* 

wbatcvirr that I am aware o£- On lUo contrary, I tbiok 
wcultl be duaflvanta^oiu. 
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Colonel T. Boisragon, Com- 
znanding 30tli Bunjab 
Infantry. 


Colonel B. Dandridge, Com- 
manding 4i0tt Native Infantiy. 

Colonel <3^. W. Eraser, Com- 
mandant 39th Native Infantry, 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. Woi-sley, 
Commanding 7th Bengal N. I* 

Lientenant-Colonel P. Hariis, 
Qn tMmflndin g Ilth N. I. 

Lientenant-Colonel L. H. Wil- 
liams, 14th Sikhs. 

Lientenant-Colonel R. J. 

Walker, 17th Native Infantiy. 

Lientenant-Colonel R. O* 
Bogeis, Commanding 20th Panjab 
Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Coloiiel ^ P. B. 
Norman, Commanding 24th 
Ruujab ITative Infentry. 


Lientenant-Colonel L ECndson, 
Gomman^ng 28th Punjab Na- 
tive li^ntiy. 


Lieutenant-Colonel G. C. 
Rowcroft, 35th Native Infantry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel ^ E. M. 
Aimsttoug, Commanding 46th 
(Sattiay'b Sikhs) N. I. 

Major B. S. Bobertson, 4th 
N. I., Offg. Assistant Adjutant- 
General, AUahabad Division. 

Ms^ot B. a Wauchope, 14th 
Sikhs. 

Major A. C. W. Crookshaub, 
32nd pioneers. 


Captain n. D.Hntcbinaon.iOtli 
Native Infantry. 

Colonel B. Sale HU!, Command- 
ing Lt Goorkhos (Light Infantry). 


Major A. Battye, 2nd Coor- 
kb as. 
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I propose to do away with the grade oi. jemadar. The Britidi 
offieers (piUe answer 4) would be "the captain, -(even though he may 
be a lieutenant in the army), and the snhadar might he called his 
lieutenant. Z daresay it would Hatter the suhadar; hut X am not 
sure it would, not lead him to imagine his pay was going to be increas- 
ed to keep up the dignity o£ the rank. 

I think it would be a pity to throw aside the old time-honored 
designation o£ subadai’ and jemadar. 

No ; no advantage whatever that I can see. Ou the contrary, I am 
o£ opinion that it would only tend to confusion to change their present 
designations. 

No ! If anything, the change wonld be for the worse. 

None whatever. At most it would he hut a change in name, and not 
at all an appropriate one. 

No ; I think the present tities most suitable. 

I see no advantage in altering the present titles of the commissioned 
grades. 

None; any such change would he appreciated by few. All Native 
commissioned officers should however, if in uniform, be sainted by Enro- 
pean as by Native soldiers. 

I consider the change proposed most undesirable. The titles sug- 
gested are, I think, meaningless and very clumsy. They would convey 
no idea to the Native mind, and it would be a long while before the 
proposed titles wonld come into popular use. At present, every villager 
knows that the titles of suhadar and jemadar carry respect and pay ; 
and this is of great use in recruiting. 

I do not think there would he any advantage in changing the titles 
of Native commissioned officers from those which have existed for so 
many years. 

Those titles have become honored, not onlv in the Native army, hut 
amongst the peoples of India. It should be home in mind that all 
changes which are not justified by actual expediency are unwise in India, 
especially so in the Native army. 

No advantage ; and in my opinion would be an useless change, creative 
of confusion, and doing away ivith time-honored and well-known desig- 
nations, understood by the home friends and relatives of the Native 
soldiers, to whom the new titles would he mere sounds only. 

No ; the present titles are recognized and bear weight in the men’s 
homes, giving them standing and position when on leave or retired. 

I do not see any advantage in the proposed change. 


I think not. ' 

No 5 certainly not. The change would not he appreciated or under- 
stood by the Natives, who are conservative enough to prefer the titles 
which are understood and respected by their kinsfolk. Subailar, the former 
title of the governor of a province, and jemadar, the holder of a rank or 
place, convey a tangible meaning to the common N ative mind where Native 
captain and Native lieutenant would he meaningiess j moreover, the 
Native would never use the affix Natiee. It would be euhadar captain 
andjawadar lufCea, as the Native adjutant is now turned into jemadar 
adjutant. Moreover, it might create inconvenience at times where the. 
Native captain might consider himself superior to the British sub-lieu- 
tenant. I would leave well alone. 

None whatever. ' 

As I would only have one suhadar with each company — p/de answer 4 
paragraph (A) — ^the titles of lieutenant and captain would he inappro- 
priate; but they might he given as honorary titles, or on elimination of 
Native officers fcom regiments. 

None whatever — ^English titles should ho kept for English officers. 
Even the senior Native officer must always rank below the junior En>disli 
lieutenant. Calling tlie former a captain would therefore be anomalous, to 
say the least of it. lu some cases it might even prove prejudicial to a 
proper feeling of subordination on the part of a proud old Native captain 
■ ■ ; 123 
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ITajor r. F. Uowcroft,4tli 
Gooriclias* 


Colonel IR. Blair» 3rd Satire 
luioQtry. 


Colonel H. Bolsragon, Com* 
mandant 4Ui Sikhs* 


X«toutcnant'Colouel F. H. 
Jonkinii^ Coxomandln^ Corps of 
Gaidts. 


Licut.-Cul* J. J. Boston, Com* 
niandiii^ 2nd SiUU Infantry. 

Liout.*Cot* B. B. Chaoihers, 
Couimandlns*flll^Buujah lufy. 

Major II. B. P, P. Camphcil, 
Corps of Gtudes. 

Major A* G* Boss, Command* 
in^ Ibt Sikhs. 

Colonel A. Jonkins, Command* 
ant 2ud ^ladras KaUvo Infantry. 


Colonel W. Oahom, OiHciaUn^ 
Commandant OtU ^ladras Native 
Infantry. 


Culonel Ii« NV. Buck, Command* 
ant 2iJtlr ^Madras N. I. 

Colunvl W. A. Gib, Command* 
ant 2dth ^ladms Native lufautzy. 


BUuUnant^CuIonel F. 11. 

37zh 2fadras Nalive 

lufatiiiy. 

l.tout* n'iz'.t>C>jk>ncl P. A* 

C *it;v^y, 30th ^ludras N. I. 

Ma;*'r B- Faaacc, Cciamaudtng 
1 Uh Malt.** Natue iutoutty. 


i:. r4Ivr..rM U- F. Brcoke, 
Bv,n,ljy Army, 
A. 1^, i/i-v-.k*, 

UZiv* 
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ITo particular advantage beyond '’that tbe change of names ' to 
Native captain and lieutenant would be vety popular with tbe 
Native officers of tbe Indian army; but I am of opinion that it icoii/d 
be a ffreai advantage to abolish the names and titles of sejioj/, naiki and 
iaviliJar, and substitute in their stead the names imd titles of private, 
corporal, and cefycaiit. This would be a popular measure with the non- 
commissioned officers and rank and file of the Native army. 

No advantage in changing the present title of Native commissioned 
• officers, but I think that bavildars, uaiks, and seiioys might with 
advantage be changed to sergeants, corporals, and privates. The title 
of captain to a subadar would apparently place him above an !E!uropean 
officer of subaltern rank. . _ 

Yes 3 I think, knowing what the Native is, it would be a political 
advantage terming subodars cajitains and jemadars lieutenants. 
But I would assuredly place them more under the power of their com- 
manding officers tliau they are now by altering tbe terms of their pay, 
via., so much for his rank, the balance command pay, which he should 
only receive, or be deprived of, by bis commanding officer, whether ho 
could or would command his company properly. I would also undoubt- 
edly make him pay for his own uniform and accoutrements, &c., &c. 
It should be beneath their dignity to receive compensation for dearness 
of food. Tbo subadar-major should not receive his Hs. 50 a month 
staff unless actually performing the duty, and as obtains for every other 
rank cscciiting in one or two others which should also bo abolished, ex- 
cluding color bavildars which arc honorary. 

I have never beard any Native officer express a wish to this effect. 
It seems entirely an Bnglish idc.i, as subadar, rcssaldar, jemadar, are 
considered by the people to be honorable titles. Native captain 
and Native lieutenant are very awkward expressions. You could not 
use them in calling to a man, or even in spciiking to him. Besides, I 
think tbo change would bo exceedingly mischievous, becauso it would 
give rise to questions regarding the relative rank of British smd Native 
officers. 

I do not think there would. 

1 don't think any advantage would be derived from the change. 

None whatever that I can see. 

None whatever. 

The titles of subadar and jemadar are the most appropriate 
that can be given to Native officers ; for Native officers are, and should 
be, subordinate to tbe most jmiior of British officers. 

There would be no advantage in changing the titles. On the contrary, 

I consider it preferable to keep a distinction of titles between the ranks 
of tbe Buropeau and Native commissioned officers in a regiment. X 
do not think that the Native commissioned officers would place much 
value on' the change of titles, though at first porhaps the novelty of the 
change might please them. 

No advantage. 

I can see no advantage in the suggested change; hut perhaps the 
Native officers themselves might be gratified by it. 

I SCO no advantage in tbe proposed change. Under the preseut 
system when a senior subadar ninks fower than a junior ficutenau , 
think the proposed cliangc would only breed awkwardness. 

I think not. 

No ; the reasons given in previous reply (clause ix) for changing 
the titles of haviWar and naik do not apply, there being, strielly 
speaking, no analogous positions to subadar and jemadar m a British 
regiment. 

I prefer the present designations. 

No ; 1 do not think any advantage would bo derived by giving the 
HegUsh title. The old ouo would always be used. 
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Colon^ S. Edwardcs, Command- 
ing 2nd (Prince o£ Wales* Own) 
Grenadier lieglment Bombay 
Kative lafimfcsy. 

Colonel W. Bannenaan^ 4tbi 
Bombay Bifles. 

Colonel G-. W. Hanson, Com- 
manding &ili Bombay Hatlve 
Infantry. 


Colonel H. H. James, lOfch 
Bombay Native (Iiigbt) Infantry. 

Colonel B Mallaby, Command- 
ant 13tb Bombay NatvYd lo^n- 
try. 


Colonel Crea^b, Commanding 
19th Bombay 2^iive luf^ntry. 


Colonel A. Carnegy, 21at 
Bombay Native Infantry. 


Colonel J. Palrbrotber, Com> 
mvnding 22ad Bombay Native 
Inibntry. 


Bieutenant'>Culoiicl O. V. Tan-* 
bar, Comdg. 29th Bombay N. I. 
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No advantage whateverj unless tie wliole of the Native army could 
be taught to speak and think in !English. It would lead to g;reat con- 
fusion of ideas as well as of appellations. 

I would retain the present titles of suhadar and jemadar. 

Tn my opinion the present titles of suhadar and jemadar are preferable 
to those of Native captain and Native lieutenantj as the latter might 
lead to misunderstandings as regards the position of Native towards 
Sluropean officers. 

None that I know of. 

I can see no advantage whatever, nor do I think the Natives 
amongst themselves would use other than the present titles. I 
think the titles of the ISuropean and Native should he kept distinct. 
Absurd though it may appear, the ill-disposed might suggest that it 
was an attempt to christianize them. 

None whatever. These titles are well understood, and are respected 
by the Indian public, whereas the ISnglish titles would not he under- 
stood outside the army. 

I can see no advantage from such a change, except that I believe it 
would be appreciated by the Native officers themselves. The disadvant- 
age, I fear, would be a not unlikely misunderstanding arising from a 
Native captain considering bimself senior to a Britisb lieutenant. I 
consider it of the utmost importance that no rank conferred on a Native 
officer should give liim precedence in any way over even the most 
junior British officer. 

No j I consider there would be a great disadvantage. The pay, 
pension, and rank of the Native officers is quite sufficient for all the use 
they are, or even likely to he ; besides which I believe great harm would 
be done by giving him the same rank, or even the name, os a European 
officer. “ Captain Ramnak Pandnak ” and “ Lieutenant Brown " would 
not do. Also a question of pay might arise, and cause great jealousy, if 
not positive mischief, and which the Native papers would be certom. to 
take up. Captain lones drawing accoiding to one scale, and Captain 
Zabardnst Khan according to another. The birth, education, ideas, 
surroundings, and general training when young of the Native officer are 
so very different to that of educated English gentlemen, that it would never 
answer to bring them together on an equality. If they are, the only 
result will he lowering the European, and falling to elevate the Asiatic ; 
but I go further, and say my belief is such a course would make the 
Indian military service unpopular in England, and the loss to the service 
thus sustained would be considerably more than could or would be com- 
pensated for by the free admission of Natives. I look upon the Native 
officer as useless, except as an incentive to the non-commissioned officers 
and men to behave well and try to gain the prize of their service — 
namely, pcomotion to the commissioned grades. 

None whatever. 


28. Could the practice of appointing young Native gentlemen of good family 
to direct commissions he employed to a greater extent than at present ? 


Colonel J. Doran, Command- 
ing 87tii Pnnjab Native Infintry. 


Colonel H. S. Obbard, Com- 
manding 41st Bengal Native 
Infantry. 


I think not without giving rise to much disappointment and dis- 
content, and as it is, it rests in a great measure with commanding officers 
to introduce few or many cadets into their regiments. 

Yes, I would gradually increase the number to half, not more, and 
care should be taken that they are really of good family and fit for 
military service. Opinions of civil and military officers may vary much 
on these points. 


Colonel T. Boisragon, Com- 
manding doth Fnnjab Native 
Infantry. 


With British^ officers to command companies, and by doing away 
with the grade of jemadar, I should not recommend more than four out 
of the eight Native officers to be fiUed by direct conunissions. In class 
raiments, even two out of eight would he sufficient to set examples to 
the rest as to what is expected of Native officers raised to the position 
of Native getUletaea. If there are to he the present number of eight 
subadars and eight jemadars kept up, and no British officers to command 
-companies, then I wordd have the eight subadars held by direct commis- 
sions, and promotion from the ranks eonJineA to the grade of jemadar. 
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Colondl £. Dandrid^Cy Coiu> 
oandixii; dOtU Katlvo Infantry. 


Colonel G. W. Fraser, Com* 
niaudaut 39th Xativc Infautrr.* 


Xjicutenant>ColonullI. Woraley, 
Commanding 7th Ucngal Katlvo 
lufautry. 


Llcutcnant^Colonel P. Ifarris, 
ConiDiauding^ IXth Xattvo 
Xnfautty. 


LitiUtouant'Ciilonel L. II. 

Williams, l*Uh Sikhs. 

Licutcnant-Culoiicl 11 . j. 

Walker, 17lh Xativo Infautiy, 


Lifuicnant-Coloncl It. O, 
Ctmmandiii^ 20ih Pun^ 
jab Naiivo Inr.mtiy. 


r.-., ^W.’iAr.t-CoIoncl l\ B. 
X».-nrta,*», Coiijmandiii^ 21’JU 
Vuajvb Imaatry- 
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present system will not answer in tlie in- 
fautp. Before being appointed to a direct comnussion, t]K voun- 
gentleman should undergo at least two years' training at a mlUtarv 
college, where ho should also be required to learn EnglUh. W limit 
much expense a militaiy class might he formed at the college aWw 
existing at Bonares, Agra, Delhi, &e. '■miej.e agtauy 

system might be largely extended, but to do 
so tbo ISative gentkmen so appointed should first bo rcquireil to under<ro 
a course of education in a military academy to be cstablisbcd for tlSt 
purpose for a fixed period, the object beiug to teach them manly habits 
and give them a professional training. ^ 

Before receiving their commissions, they should be required to pass 
ins?Utution’“ academy should he a self-supportmg 

But then th<p seems to me to arise a great diflioiilty. A vouii" man 
of good family, mtellwcit, and with any aptitude for his W?ssion, 
after passing through this academy with credit, received his coiiimissiou 
and IS in duo course gazetted to a regiment as a jemadar. In a few 
years, .and while probably still a young man, he might rise to the highest 
grade in the Aative edmmissioned rank, that of subadar-maior. But 
what beyond this can he aspire to? And is it probable that .a man of 
such qu.-ilihcatians would bo satisfied to remain all the rest of his miliharv 
career witlioiit hope of further advancement ? 

1 fear ho would soon become dissatisfied at tho prospect, unless some- 
Biing else could be found for which his qualifications suited him, in 
Government employ, where ho could hope, while capable of servin'- 
eflieiently, to rise to something more than the siibadar-mujorship of a 
re^imeut on Bs. loO pm* month, even, with the prosneetivo pension after 
tl- years service, of Es. 50, plus the brevet pay, i.c., stalf nay of 
subadar-major, or in all JRs. 100 per mensem. 

Undoubtedly ; bufc unnecessary in the infantry, if commandiiifr offi- 
cci*a >YxU promote more by merit ami less by seniority. The commission- 
ed grades avo the i>rizes of the service ; it would he a pity to reduce 
greatly the chances of attaining thorn. 

Certainly not more than ouc-tifthof thol^utivo ofQccrs iu on infantry 
regiment should he direct commissioued oliicers. 

No sueh direct appointments have been made in the HtU Bengal 
Infantry. 'Ihc talukdars of Oudh do not appear to care for bcrvico in 
the army. It must not ho forgotten that, if many such appointments 
were made, one of the chief inducements for men to enlist would bo taken 
away, c/j., tho hope of rising to the commissioned grade. 

I do not approve of tlio system. 

As regards tho commissioned grades, I would advocate the establish- 
ment of a military college or school iu connection with one of the 
colleges now in existence, and that cadets of the college, who should ho 
selected from respectable families, should obtain commissions direct as 
Native officers. 

I would uot fillup above one-fourth of the appointments in this w.ay, 
as I think it would greatly dishearten tho regiment, ^faiiy of the men of 
this corps arc of very fair Bajpoot families, and it is for the sake of 
getting their commissions some day that they serve. Oiiec let them 
think that it is almost imx>ossiblc to rise from the ranks, and au inferior 
stamp of men will enlist. 

Not in the infantry. •! havo seen none to cqu:d the good oBlccr 
promoted for merit. 

The practice gives rise to much discontent, and is unfair to tho men 
of a regiment. 

Sloreover, the young Native gentlemen .are apt to havo far loo great 
au idea of their importance, and are not so alive to their duties, Ice., or 
iimeiiable to di-cijilino as the traiued scoouned man who has honunibly . 
worked his way to his cuinmis.sion, 

I don't think soj neither do I think it altogether desirable. I 
speak from experience. I'onnerly I wa. a great advocate for the prac- 
tice. tt c have four men of t!ii.i elass^in the Blth Punjab Native 
Infacitty, ch., two sulctdars and two jemadars. The two siibadars 
entered the servi'-e as siibadars iu 1557. One, a Sikh, belongs to 
one of tho be-t Sikh fainilie-; boil at pre.'^ciit Bul>.iil:ir-iti.ijor of the 
reguueiit, aud i, e..iit.nt«l. Tlie other Ua -MaliUdiii ICheyl Afriili, and 
l^longs to a f.smily who li.tve always been welI-disj>osed to tho Krifi’b 
tioveraii'.ent. Ho has always kept his cenjiaiiy well together, and 
did g'Hxl . ere i.e during tho -ivoiid expiditioii into the Bazar Valley. 

As I havo sl.i{..4 Jumy annier to qiu.dioa illJ, tho sub.-ulais of lSo7 
aavo i,ut htt.o caajeo of being admitted to the Order of British ludia. 
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LieutenantColonel J. H«4soii, 
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The snladar knows this; he sees no prospect o£ any further advance- 
ment, and would gladly leave the service, but cannot afford to throw 
up 23 years' service. , ■ , 

Of the two jemadars, one, a Malikdin Kheyl Afridi, is son of Futteh 
Khan, who did good service in 1S4.B in the defence of Fort Attock nnder 
liieutenaut Herbert, and afterwards distinguished himself in the ex- 
pedition against the Afridis of the Kohut Pass in February 1850, 
This jemadar joined the 24th Punjab Native Infantry as a jemadar in. 
1873 : he is a particularly smart officer, and during the second expedi- 
tiou into the Bazar Valley rendered very important service to the 
political officer, and was mentioned in Lieutenant-General Maude's 
despatch. Since then he was mainly instrumental in apprehending a 
man of the regiment who had deserted carrying off two rides. The 
jemadar constantly complains to me that he sees no prospect of advance- 
ment, and once asked for his discharge. I see no prospect of_ being able 
to promote him. for some few years. I do not, however, think he cares 
so much about promoiaon to subadar as he would for some honorary 
title and a decoration. 

The other jemadar is a Hogta of good family, and is an excellent 
young officer : he joined the regiment in 1875. 

It will have been noticed that the only Native officers who have 
joined the regiment as Native officers since the mutiny are these two 
jamadars — one an Afridi, the other a Dogra. There is a company of 
each of these classes in the regiment, and advantage was taken of there 
being no havildar of these classes who could be promoted to jemadar. 
But if an attempt had been made to bring in a Sikh or a Punjabi 
Muhammadan gentleman in the same way, very great discontent 
would have been caused, owing to there being a number of havildars 
of these classes qualified for promotion. 

To sum up, I am of opinion that very great discretion must he 
exercised in appointing young Native gentlemen to direct commissions; 
otherwise, great discontent will be caused among the senior non-com- 
missioned officers. I am also of opinion that some better prospects than 
now exist should be held out to Native officers in view to making those 
who have gained their commissions early more contented. 

Yes, I think it could; but I think more discrimination might he 
exercised by civil officers and others in recommending young Native 
gentlemen for em'olment on the Adjutant-General's list of candidates 
for commissions. The mere fact of a young Native gentleman having 
passed a scries of successful examinations at Government colleges does 
not of itself constitute him a fit or likely person to become a Native 
officer. 

The men we want as Native officers are those of a martial spirit, and 
men who have, if x>ossible, family traditions of a military character to 
uphold aud perpetuate. 

This practice is better adapted for providing Native commissioned 
officers for cavalry than for infantry regiments, excepting those in. 
which there are companies of Punjabis or border-men. I would not 
recommend the practice being too largely employed, as liable to damp 
the ardour and emuhitiou of the non-commissioned ranks. 

There are already 1 believe more candidates for direct commissions 
on the Adjutant-General's list than the demand for them. The intro- 
duction of a direct commission now and again is an advantage, and 
commanding officers can always obtain one now when required. To 
make the practice more general would be to deprive many trustworthy 
and deserving men. who have steadily worked through the lower grades 
of the great prize of the service. Promotion to Native officer is the only 
inducement for men of any ability to enter and continue in the service. 

I think it could : a small percentage of vacancies in the commissioned 
grades might he filled up iu this way, but its extensive introduction 
would create discontent. 

1 think not in Sikh infantry regiments. 

Yes; I would* suggest that every fourth vacancy be given direct ; 
and I would couple it with the condition that the candidate bring with 
him fifty qualified recruits : this would give him a position in the reoi- 
ment now wanting to direct nominees, and ensure a better status. 

1 think it might. It should he a sine qud non that the candidates 
wally ora of good caste aud influential family. A great deal must 
depend upon circumstances and upon commanding officers. 

. I think not. This system must interfere with promotion from 
xthe ranks already too slow, and should only ho resorted to when 

• - ‘ 126 
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there is so non-conmissioned officer in the regiment fit for promotion. 
The ranks of the 2<ative army imlikc to British line are oftener reemit- 
etl from the more respcctahle classes. The sous of distinguished I'Tutivo 
officers have been, and still are, only too proud to be' enrolled in the 
ranks of the regiment in which their fathers have scr^-ed all their lives 
and made their name. This should he encouraged, and direct commis- 
sions made the exception. Wo would be very glad if it was customary 
for the middle classes in Bngland to take their places in the ranks of the 
Britisli army. MT»y discourage the custom in India where it has always 
prevailed and answered so well. 

I trnst no direct commissions will he given in the 3nd Goorkhas. 

I think it might he with regiments of Poorbecahs, or in those 
regiments in Avhich there are a large number of Sikhs and Pathaus; hut 
this practice would be sHerly nasuilcil to GaorMa reyimenlaj because the 
stamp of men who w'ould come under the denomination of “young 
Native gentlemen” would be men of /tigh caste, such as Brahmins, 
Khuttrics, or Khnss Thappas (spurious Thappas). The very men 
commanding officers of Goorkha regiments do their utmost to keep out 
of .their regiments. High caste Native officers in Goorkha regiments 
would give an impetus to caste gnejndices, an evil to be greatly depre- 
cated. 

I am not aware how the system has answered, as no one has been 
appointed to this regiment. 

It could of course, but I do not deem it advisable politically, though 
undoubtedly it would improve corps. Without doubt; if it were not 
from a.ftiiaucial point of view, the Native offieers Avould be best abolished 
entirely, there being no question that British ollieers’ arc eminently 
superior in all respects, political and military, excc]>tiiig the financial. 
The point to ho cousidered is how much more dillieult would have been 
our position during the mutiny of 1857 if the Native officers had proved 
themselves as good leaders as Buropeaii officers. What has happened 
oneo may again. Subadars and .icmadars were no more true to us_ than 
any of the other grades; their pensions did not make tliem more faithful 
to us. 

Is it hoped that Native gentlemen, having a greater status in the 
country, more to lose and gain, would be more faithful to us ? I doubt 
it in any ocer-jpremtre. 

No direct commissions have been' given in the Guides, hccuuso wo 
have had men of good family iu the non-commissioned gruilus and m the 
ranks. I'oung Native gentlemen have often very iiiisoldicr-liUe ideas. 
Some of them have told me that they considered it ditgracufiil to cleiin 
a lioi-so, to stand sentry, or to learn the use of tlieir weapons in a ]>uhlic 
plncc. Iti must be very bfircl for soldiers to litivo people oL Lins 

sort put over them. It might be useful to know the state of feeling in 
regiments when many dircet commissions have been given. 

I do not think it would be advisable to do bo, as it would stop regi- 
mental promotion and thereby create discontent. 

I do not think so, unless a military school was formed for youii" 
men of this class where they could go through a cour.^'c of tmining aud 
military education before joining the army. A niilitnry bchooi of the 
sort would deter idle young men from seeking commissions, and it would 
add very much to the eiUcieucy of IS^ative oUicers who entered the army 
wiili direct coranu&sious. 

The power and influence of Native gentlemen among Lhe jic.^saiitry 
has fsulcd away, and conscMjuently. tlicre are ver^' few young inen ot good 
family Lit for commanding soldiers. An Indian* Addiseoinbe or baiul- 
hurbt is much required. I do not believe one quarter of those uow 
appuiiiled to commissions turn out well. 

I think so. Of eourse it is not popular with those who n»e fre»Ji 
ranks and look forward to the coiiimibsions tliuinselvcs. ^laiiy of the 
rolls Iff cjiidhiales for diiect eominUsions, whieh f liave seen, ^how young 
men awkward iu manner, t-eeinixigly soft iu habits, and mure up in an 
iucflieieiit kind of Persian than good at excreij*c*s and cxx>o“ure and liam 
work. Jf young men of family eaii be got wbo are not di^^'ipated, and 
who are walliug /i? zvMser, and who are active and given to ont-ilo*jr work 
and love then 1 think they should be employed aji much as jw^sible. 

T know no Xntive g.;iith*nu*n of good famil y whose hons would enter 
the army in the ^ub«.fnlululo jko.-'itioiij. of bubudiu: and jemadar. Such 

as have expr«-vd to me idles th.'it they could enter the army 

by <iirt though tin* roiis of wealthy men, are not of better 

than xu-uy in the corjis, and would, were they fcubadars of 
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Jemadars, carry no more influence for gpood tBan tlieir caste^men in sucli 
rank do now. 

I therefore see no advantag^e in withdrawing the prizes of the com- 
missioned. ranks from the ^fative ranks of a regiment to grant those 
commissions to unknown and untried men. On the contrary, 1 feel it 
might lead, to the great disadvantage of the regiment and of the State. 

‘ Wo such appointments have ever heen made in tiie jMadras army. 
Tliere are very few of the class desired that could be obtained for 
appaiutment to direct commissions in the Wative army, and I think it 
would be found that young men of this class, who have heen brought 
up in ease and idleness in their own houses, would he so elated by being 
placed in such positions, that their example would be more conducive 
to evil than good in the regiment, and their want of training for 
military duties would render them useless in their rank as Wative officers. 
I am not sura that men of this class could be depended upon in time of 
mutiny or insurrection. 

Not feasible in Madras ; there are no men of the required stamp in 
existence j even if there were, I do not think they would be an im- 
provement on our present Native officers. 

The Native officers in Madras regiments are quite intelligent enough, 
and are well suited to the interior economy. The present men have 
heen all their lives in the regiment, and the ancestors of many have 
been a century in the service. 

In Native regiments nothing can go on without the knowledge of 
the present Native officers; the Native officers are bound to Government 
in many ways — in ways which young gentlemen would not know more of 
them than the European officers do. Erom tradition and the services of 
their forefathers the present men inherit a spirit which young strangers 
would not possess. Out of sixteen Native officers, fourteen are descend- 
ants of men who were in the regiment eighty years ago ; the present 
men have eaten the salt of Government from their birth. They look 
forward to the same to their death, and the same for_ their children. The 
outory for young men is a mistake : all ore mercenaries. On the present 
cues Government has a hold which, it could not have on the young 
gentlemen. 

I would not touch the present system ; indeed, I am averse to having 
younger men than we now have. 

Eegiments mider the present system and Native officers ai-e os good 
as it is possible to make them. If a thousand different systems are tried, 
an improvement on the present system will not take place ; regiments 
are good in gaixison, good at drill, ready at a moment's notice to answer 
any call, and I believe, if the opportunity was given, would fight ivell. 
I have seen but little service with them, but the little 1 have seen would 
give me confidence to go on any service with them with the present 
Native officers. I know many think there should he more European 
officers, and that our present Native officers are not of much use. X am 
of a different opinion after 35 years' experience with sepoys. 

X have not any experience of the system. ’ 

This has never been done in the Madras army. Its adoption is 
unfair to the Native officers in a regiment, as it stops their promotion, 
and it must he very distasteful for that reason iu the corps in which it 
has been introduced. As a matter of policy, I think it is a mistake. 
The system should be tried in a corps iu which the other system, viz., 
rising from the ranks, has been abolished. The two systems should not 
be adopted in one battalion. 

It never has been done, and I do not think it ever could he done in 
the Madras presidency. 

The Nativegcntlemen of goodfamily in the south of India (not except- 
ing the Musalmans of Hyderabad and Arcot)are too timid and efeminate to 
ever make good soldiers, even if they could he induced to cuter the army. 

I am not aware that this has been attempted yet in the Madras 
presidency. If done cautiously, and the proper class of Native gentle- 
men could he induced to Join, I think it would tend to raise the Native 
army greatly iu the estimation of the people and by bringing the two 
races into doser communion would tend to increase loyalty on the part 
of the Natives. 

It has never been tried in the Madras army.’ If Native officers are 
to he retained to appoint men of good family, and if edneation would 
undoubtedly add to the efficiency of regiments, hut objections that have 
often been urged to the measure on political grounds are of very great 
weight. Moreover, such men would be content while young, hut u ould 
they as they grew older continue content to remmn in subordinate posi- 
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tions all their service ? ,I thint nofc» "Would they not hecozao a diesatk- 
fied, discontented class ; and tho_ source o£ danger such classes always 
aro. l£ comxianics are ever again to be commanded by European officers 
as is_ earnestly to he hoped, I would _ do away entirely in Madras with 
Wativo officers, giving in compensation a slightly increased pay and pen- 
sion to havlldms generally, considerably higher to the r^imental 
havildar major and color havildars. The general unpopularify o£ the 
measure is much more than doubtful, and would he swallowed up in the 
immediate advantage of the many. To appoint men todirect commissions 
is doing practically thosarao thing ns far as the interest of men servin" are 
concerned. The pay of 10 Native officers would, with subadar-majors 
and Native adjut.uits’ allowances, amount to Rs. 1,1*17-8 per mensem. 

Since this arrangement w-is sanctioned, only one instance has occurred 
in this army of a oandidato offering himself for a direct commission, and 
ho refused to enter as a jemadar in a cavah-y regiment, saying that 
such a position would be degrading to his dignity, and that the commis- 
sion of rcsaldar was the lowest ho could accept. 

No ease has come to my knowledge where a young Native of good 
family has entered a Native infantry regiment (Bombay), and no appli- 
cation has ever been made to me by ono to enter mine, and I liavo never 
met one I should like to have appointed to my regiment by a direct com- 
mission. 

Such young men might like to join cavalry regiments, hut I do not 
think they would liko infantry. 

I can oflEer no suggestion as to how tho practice can he extended. 

I am not in a position to give an opinion on this point, as I am not 
aware of any ease in the Bombay army of a Native gentleman having 
been appointed to a direct commission. 

The early training and mode of life of tho generality of Native 
gentlemen is not calcidatcd to emouc them with military aspirations so 
as to make them prefer the hardships of a campaign to the ease and 
luxury of the lives they usually lead. 

I am of opinion that few indeed, if any. Native young gentlemen of 
good family \yould be fonnd in the presidency who would care to accept 
a commission in a battalion of Native infantry. 

I have not seen this system tried. and do not think it advisable; the 
present non-commissioned officers with a fair prospect of promotion 
before them would naturally bo much disappointed at finding the prizes 
they had themselves expected given to others. Moreover, I much doubt 
whether young Native geuflemen of good family would caie for sesvice 
in tho infantry. 

This arrangement is more applicable to cavalry regiments. "Toang 
Native gentlemen don't earo to run about on foot, nor do 1 think it 
desirablo to take away this object of ambition and inducement to good 
and faithful service from the JVWire ranks in regiments, 

I know of no- instance of this heingr done in tlio Bombay Native 
infantry. In my belief, the Mahratta of good family, though he may 
enter tho cavalry branch, will not enter tho in&ntry, and in regiments 
mixed as those of this presidency, I don't see any great advantage m his 
doing so, while I think heart-burning amongst the non-commissioned 
ranks very prohablo to the great disturbance of regimental harmony. 

Of course it would be to the good of the service having Native 
officers of a higher position in society and of a superior education in the 
army, but its advantages would ho counterbalanced, in my mind, by the 
ascendenoy they would attain over tho men, more especially of their own 
caste, which, in the event of disaffection, might considerably weaken tho 
power and infiuenco of the European officers, and have in consequenco a 
most injurious effect. This innovation has never been attempted in the 
infantry of the Bombay army- 

Tho practice of appointing young gentlemen to direct comuussions 
has hitherto, I believe, been unknown in the Bombay army, and I fear 
its introduction would be considered an objectionable innovation by all 
grades who have always been led to look on the commissioned grades as 
a reward for* good service in the ranks. It would he looked on as ihe 
sharp end of tho wedge destined eventually to overthrow merit by family 
connections and interest ^derived theretirom. 

_ In a compaiatively young army, such as that of Bengal, the system, 
might bo introduced; but not so, I consider, in the old-established 
institutions of Madras and Bombay- 

No, it is much better to drop the present practice as a failure. Bet 
exceptionally good men be .^s^ptionally provided for. 
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I d .0 not £0 in the Bombay presidency. 


29. Do you consider tliat the recruits obtained for your regiment are the best pro- 
.curable of the. class ordered ; if not, -n'hat suggestions can you make for improTing dicir 
quality ? • 
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By no means ; for artizans and laborers of all kinds receive better 
•wages than sepoys; and the majority of recruits who offer themselves for 
ser'rice have to be rejeeted for physical reasons, or from not being up to 
■tbe regulated standard. Speaking of Punjabis, I am of opinion that 
greater facilities for prosecuting their suits in the ci'vil courts would 
render the ser-vice more sought after, and draw a better class of men to 
the ranks of the army ; as from the fact of a man being a soldier and 
unable to obtain leave at all times, I consider many are often put to great 
extra expense, ineonvenienee, and loss. 1 also think that advantages in 
travelling by rail should he granted to sepoys, and return tickets issued 
to all men proceeding on leave or furlough to their homes. All these 
concessions would serve to make the service more popular and more 
thought of. 

I think they are the best that could he procured. I have good Native 
officers and non-commissioned officers, and 1 employ -them on recruiting 
■ duty. 

I take the agricultural classes only, and get as many landed proprie- 
tors as possible. 

This question is partly answered in my reply to No. 35. The reserve 
scheme would bring forward men of better physique than now enlist. 
With careful recruiting, lads now obtained forthis regiment turn out a 
fine body; but my system is to march recruits in squads under- lance, 
naiks to thoir huuniahs, where they are served out with thefuU author^;' 
tied rations, and not allowed to mess with old sepoys. to this way 
they eat the full amount, and nourish their bodies properly; whereas, 
being allowed to f^d themselves or to mess with sepoys, they begin 
their service by saving as much as they could, to the detriment of their 
constitutions. 


1 have no fault to find generally ■with the recruits obtained, but be- 
lieve that many fine men are lost to the service through the " hobbies ” 
of officers. For instance, dui-ing the recent augmentation I sent a recruit- 
ing party to a particular district where I had been told very fine men of 
the class I wanted were to be had. The officer commandin"- there ob- 
jected to men over 5 feet 8 inches in height and rejected numbers. I 
have above suggested that there should be a district reoruitlng-dep6t. 

Tlie recruits obtained for my regiment I consider to be on the aver- 
age of a very fair quality and as good as can he expected. Very much 
depends upon the non-commissioned officers and men selected for recruit- 
ing duty, and the maimer in which they carry out their instructions as 
to the selection of recruits only of good physique, hicn who do not carry 
out these orders properly are not fit to he trusted, and are marked 
accordingly, But if the inducements lately held out by Government in 
the shape of increase of good-conduct pay at earlier periods of service, 
and a liberal kit allowance, are not sufficient -to tempt them, it seems 
difficult to offer any further suggestions. 


No. — ^But local recruiting for district or pronncial regiments and 
the advantages of reserve service will improve the quality. 

I think that better men might he obtained than are now enlisted. 
Non-comraissioned offioei-s and men employed on reci-nitiug duty are 
tempted to enlist their own relatives and fi-iends in preference to others, 
and (hey take men who can pay thora. before those who cannot .Ekto- 
officers should be employed on recruiting, which, if there were 
depSt battalions in recruiting districts, could easily be arranged. 

The recruits I have obtained lately are of a fair average stamp, hut 
iwt the best procurable. Localization would, I am sure, milnce a hotter 
rfass of men to eniMt. I would also suggest that recruits be grimted, 
&om date of enhstment. fuU sepo/s pay, and not, as at preset, two 
^nas a day subsistence allowance, which barely payk fertile cheapest 
description of food. 1 feel sure this is the chief reason of the frequent 
desertions of recruits from tbe recruiting parties. 

Yes j tbe recruits are a very good class of inc n. 

Most certainly not : vide following reports B and Bl. 
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I attach copy o£ report dated Snd October 1873 (marked Bl). 

The causes opei-ating against obhiinhig good rccruitSj cinimcratcd in paragraphs 2 and 3 thereof, 
are still in force j and, ns anticipated, tho diillcidty has immensely increased, and will contmoe to 
increase, unless tho position of the sepoy ho much improved, 

I have alrc.ady suggested a partial remedy. Increase of pay, especially to tho non-commissioned 
grades, greater Hherality as_ regards clothing .and compcusaliuii for same when lost, destroyed, or 
damaged on service, llcstriction of regiments to their own regulated recruiting-grounds and x>cnsion 
of rank as a right after ilflccu years' service on condition of transfer to second reserve (for garrison 
duty in India only and in ease of emergency), with some addition to pension in consideration thereof. 

Add to these exemption from all tolls, free postage of letters to and from their friends, and con- 
ducting of civil suits on unstamped paper and freedom from court-fees, with right to have their cases 
heard (out of tnrn) on presentation, ns of old in the Oudh courts. 

In fact, restore tho old iirivileges, which gave a man so much importance in Native eyes, better his 
pay and prosjiccts, and tho ai'my will bo worth entering, and of course more popular; though with many 
years of peace and security under our rule, tho old martini spirit has died out, and good well-to-do 
men will be loath, even with strong inducement, to accept the irksome and often hard life of a soldier, 

(Sd.) B. G-. IIOGBIIS, Iiieut.-Colonel, 

Conimtlg, ZOl^ Puiijai hifaniTg, 


HepoH JSl. 

Dated Delhi, 2nd October 1872. 

Prom— JO a D. G-. Doa£&6, Commauding 20tlk Punjab InfantiTV 
To— Xbo Adjutant-Gonoral in India* 

Tn reply to your znemoraudum No. 3407A. of 20th ultimo, X have the honor to 

state, for tho information of the Bight Hon'blc tho CommanUcr-in-Chief, that Native oincers of the 
regiment on leave or on furlough in diitcrent lociditics have been directed to bring with them on return 
the number of recruits of their respective classes required to complete tho regiment. 

2. Owing to the very great demand for Punjab recruits, and to tho increased prosperity of the 
agricultural classes of the Punjab, considerable dilBeulty is experienced in getting men such as those 
of which the regiment is composed, d’his dilficnlt^ has been, imd will continue yearly, increasing. 

3. The smullucEs of tho pay (as compared with the cost of living, &o.), the iuorcased labor of an 
infantry soldier’s duties, and tho withdrawal of apparently trivial (but really much prized) privileges, 
have oomhined to render tho service less attractive than of old. Parents now constantly strive their 
utmost to prevent their sons enlisting; of tho'so who- do enlist, numbers toko their discharge, no matter 
what their service, directly they aro required at their homes. Till .then they enter the army as an 
honorable service. Pow for whom there is employment at home now enlist. Hegimente of tho 
Hindustani portion of the Native army have now Punjabis in their ranks, and recruiting parties of the 
Bombay, army visit the Punjab. 


Dated Delhi, ISth Jlarch J872.' 

Prom — Majou H. G. Itoonas, Coinmaudiug 20tU Punjab Infantry, 

To — Tho Adjutant-General in India. 

In reply to No. 909A, of tliG 13tli instant, I have the lionor to report, for informa- 
tion of tlie Uon^blo the Commandov-iu-Chief, that I do not think it advisable to limit the age 

of recruits enlisting for the Native army to not less than eighteen years, instead of sixteen, as laid 
down in present regulations. As a rulo, they aro not enlisted under the former age j but good men 
might he lost by alteration of tho limit. 

Yes. — Owing, however, to the recent augmentation, there was a great 
demnud for Sikh reciiiits, and the :u'ca of enlistment being limited, men . 
of this class were difiicult to procure. 

Yes, in ordinary times, and under ordinary circumstances, I think 
they are. There is of course much competiiaon on tho part of regimei^ 
in obtaining recruits ; and the stations at which a repfiment may be 
lilcely to seiwe has something to do •with it. But when wo coMider and 
make allowance for tho advance of civilisation, and the prosperity ot the 
country, the opening of communications, and the extension of the 
railway system, and tho bettor education of the mass of the people^ by 
means of which they can qualify for more lucrative employment, x do 
not myself think the men. now enlisted into Punjab regiments have so 
much deteriorated as many would have us believe. If there bar hera a 
falling oH in any one class, it may be amongst the Sikhs ; but even from 
them it is quite possible to obtain a very fine body of men. 

Yes, to a certain extent, as regards my owm regimeut, the cesses 
allowed being Aheero, Lodhs, and IDhonncks, But 1 believe if an Ei^- 
peon officer were allowed to proceed to the districls whence and when 
extra recruits are roquhed, there would be fewer rejections ^d failures- 
I am of opinion also that the depdt and reserve systems, if organized, 
would improve the quality of recruits, in Hindustani regiments espe- 
cially. 

We obtain the best secunty procurable at present j but the 
recruit has fallen of£ of late years.. There are many reasons to account 
for this. The value of land has Increased in the Punjab, and young 


Lieatenant*Colonol P. B. Nor- 
man. Commanding 2dtli Punjab 
Nativo Infantry. 

Dteutonani'Coloncl J. H'atlson, 
Commanding 28th. Punjab Nativo 
Infantry. 


Dieutenaut-Coloncl.G. O. How- 
croft, Both Native Infantry. 


Dieutenanl-ColonclP, JUT. Arm- 
strong, Commanding 45th Klhit- 
troy's Sikhs) Native Difaniiy. 
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Major S. Itobartson, 
'Uafcive Infantry, Ofi&ciating^ As- 
wstant Adjutant-General, Allah* 
abad Division. 


* Major ^ A. 'Wauoliope, 14th 
Sikhs. 

Major A. 0. "W* Crookahanh, 
32ad Pioneers. 


Captain H* D. Hutchinson, 
doth Hative Infantry* 


Colonel "B. Sale HUl, Com* 
mandlug Isfa Qoorkhns tldght 
Xofantry). 


M^or A. Battye, 2ndGoorkba9. 


Major P. P. Bowcroft, 4iih 
Goorkhas. 
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'men. take more readily to cultivating it. Education tas opened so many 
more employments. Eormerly recruiting Sikhs was restncted to R ikli 
regimeuts j now almost every regiment either has, or endeavours to 
introduce, one or more Sikh companies. I would suggest regiments not 
entitled to Sikh companies by their organization to be directed to 
discontinue the enlistment. 

No ; I do not. "When I was with the 4ith Native jCnfantry, I found 
great difficulty in obtaining good recruits; and I was told, on inquiry, 
that, though the men themselves were -willing enough to enlist, their 
relatives dissuaded them from it, fearing that the regiment would bo 
sent on foreign service. I found -that the best -way to adopt was to 
secure the co-operation of the district authorities ; and I feel satisfied 
that i£ the advantages of the service, -which are but imperfectly -under- 
stood, were fully explained by them, and if -they were called upon by 
Govemmeut to assist iu enlisting recruits, the difficulties would be con- 
siderably lessened. These remarks apply to Hindustani regiments. 

I think the Sikh enlisting-ground is a great deal too much drawn 
upon to allow us to have the same class of recruits as formerly. 

Yes ; generally they are. "We only get an inferior stamp when wa 
are in a hurry. "When we have time and can make proper arrangements, 
we get the men we want : hence my view that the fighting strength, 
of a regiment shordd not depend on hastily-trained recruits. They should 
be trained separately and passed into the ranks as required. 

I think all recruiting ought -to be conducted by European officers. 
Immediately after the annual rnspection, au officer, -with a small party 
of carefully-selected non-commissioned officers and men, should be sent 
-to each well-known recruiting centre, such as Euttehghur, Shahjehanpore, 
Agra, hlearut, &e., &o. ; and it should be his business to enlist recruits 
for all regiments requiring them. He should be an officer of experience j 
and, subject to the men passing a medical examination, be should have 
the undivided responsibility of passing them into the service. 

Kotb. — O fficers for xecruitins duty should be appointed under dl-nsional arrange* 
meats. Officers commanding regimenm reoniring recruits fiom any paiticular distnet 
would -write to tbo officer commanding the aiTision of which that distriet forms a port, 
^viog all paidoulars of the recruita wanted. Thie information would he passed on to 
the recruiting officer for compliance, and'a party should be sent down £tom the 
regiment conoerned to take over the men when obtained, and escort them to their own 
-head-quarters. At recruiting centres tents should be pitched for the recruits, and they 
should bo looked after and subjected to some kind of discipline till despatched to their 
regiments. At present th^ Uve anywhere and anyhow, and often coutraet sickness 
and disease at t^ period. 

' The recruits obtained for my regimeut are fair j but, under a better 
system, a-superior class could be obtained and in greater numbers, -the 
present supply .not being adequate. Eor farther remarks on this subject, 
vi^s my letter* to Adjutant-Geneml in India, No. 8A. (Confidential), 
dated 20th May 18T9. 

I hope no change -will be attempted in -the present system of reorui-t- 
Ing Qoorkhaa, unless indeed the Nopal Durbar could be induced to allow 
our recruiting paities to enter Nepal, and carry on their operations 
-without obstructaon. But ns a willing assent on the part of tbe Nepal 
Government -to such a proposition is not at all probable, matters 
had better be left as they are as far as this is concerned. But no 
regiments other than Goorkhas and the Guides should be permitted 
to enlist Goorkhas, as they do now, both on account of the difficulties 
of recruiting, and because it is better to keep these man as separate 
-from the man of the plains as possible. 

Yes, the very best. But under existing arrangements, as lately 
ordered by Government, it will be niosl difiicult for Goorkha regiments 
to obtain good Goorkhas of the pure fype 1 The recruits lately supplied 
by the Government of Nepal and sent to Goruekpore were to the 
extent of 70 or 80 per cent, utterly unfit for enlistment in Goorkha 
regiments. They’ were mostly Brahmins, Khuttries, Ehuss Tiaras, 
Newars, Demais, Dohars, &c., &o., men that are seldom, if ever, enlisted 
knoTvingly in Goorkha regiments. Demais are occasionally enlisted 
for the band or as buglers, and occasionally a few Liobars. The onlg 
plan, in my opii^n_, to get pure GoorMa recruits of the right type 
IS to obtain the permission of the Nepal Govemmeut for our recruiting 
parties to eiifer Nepal and pioh and choose recruits Horn the right 
districts. Hitherto it has been a very slow process getting recruits 
on* the Gnruckpore-Nepal frontier. The recruiting parties of Goorkha 
regiments have to compete against ordinary Native regiments, such as 
the 8tbj 9th, 13th, 18th, -12nd, 43rd and 44th Native infantry and 
others ; the 42nd, 43rd and -11th have a large number of Goorkhas in 
their ranks. The other regiments mentioned have each a so-called 
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Colonel R. Blair, 3id Native 
Infantry. 

Colonel II< Boisiagon, Como 
maiidaut dth Sikhs. 


IiiowtenafttoCoIonel 1?^ H. OTon- 
kins. Commanding Corx)s o£ 
Guides. 


Tiioatonant'Colonol ,T. J. Bos- 
iveli. Commanding 2ud Sikli 
Infantry. 

Irtoiitcnant*Colonol B. B. 
Cbambcis, Commanding Cth 
Punjab Infantry. 

Jfnjor B. B. P, P. Campbell, 
Corps of Guides. 

l^Iajor A. G. Ross,. Command'o 
ing Xst Sikh Infautrj • 


Colonel A. Jenkins, Command- 
ant 2nd Hladias Native lufantty. 


Colonel W. Osborn,. OUTciating 
Commandant Otb Hodros Nativo 
Infantry. 

Colonel G. Kcam, Command- 
ing Idtli Madras Native Infantry. 


Colonel If. yr. Buck, Com- 
mandant 30tb Madras Native 
Infantry. 

Colonel W. A. Gib, Command- 
ant 25ib Madias Nativo Infantry. 


Xiientonant-Colonol P. H* Tyr- 
rell, 37th Madias Infantry. 


lilentenant-ColoncI P. A. Car- 
negy, S9tli Madias Native In- 
fontxy. 


^ l^fajor TtS. Paunce, Command- 
ing Idith Madras Native Infantry* 
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Goorklia company, thongli I believe in tlic time o£ Sir UiigU Hose 
when Cominivn<lcv-in-Chic£, it wiis prohibited for regiments of the Native 
lino to liave special Goorkha eompanios. TJio Goorkha recruits are 
generally pi-oourablo in .raniinry and February, when fairs are held on 
the frontier, but it has often taken recruiting parties of my regiment 
four to live months to got only 30 to 40 j-coruits of the puin right type. 

I think they are. Those recently enlisted have been very carefully 
insi)cctcd, and will, X think, turn out well. 

Yes, T have ever been cnrofiil of this point with my recruiting 
parties and encouraging the men to induce their relations and friends to 
culist iu the corps. 

■Wo generally get very good recruits, but when a great many ro- 
cmits are enlisted in a hurry, as was the case last year, several bad men 
slip in. I think myself that it is a pity that so many regiments enlist 
in the Punjab and in the North-West JTrontier. 

I iind, as a rule, recruiting parties of my own regiment succeed in 
obtainiug recruits of the best stamp procurable. 

I consider the recruits lately obtained up to the mark, and the supply 
of youug men physically lit is f|uilo etpuil to the demand. 

Tlie recruits obtained for my regiment. The Corps of Guides, are, I 
think, as good as can be got, 

Si/cJis . — ^Thoy are in ordinary times as good as are obtainable. 

J’nnjaii — IMiisalmaus. — ^Ditto, 

Dogma, — ^Nitto. 

lliuiluatania. — No, they are shorter, smaller men. We do not got 
the pick : having but one company, and being far from Hindustan. 

Patiaus . — No j we have but one company, and it is scattered over 
8 companies. 

^ly only miggcstion of improvement is, if wo are to keep these 
companies (Hindustanis and Patbans), make us class companies and 
collect those fellows together under their own Native olBccrs. 

The recruits obtained for my regiment are physiciilly the best proonr- 
nblo, but tlioy are not so frequently dra%vn now us heretofore from 
the sons of well-to-do ryots. The spread of education among the 
people has also induced many lads, the sons of well-to-do people, to 
sock other and more lucrative duties. I also think that the growing 
system of interfering with the men's families and household arrange- 
ments on sanitary grounds deters many well-to-do lads from enlisting- 

1 wo^d suggest therefore less interference with their families. 

I consider that the recruits obtained for the regiment arc, on the 
whole, a fair body of' men. 

The recruits are the best obtainable, and are the same, and as good, 
as they wore thirty years ago. There is no dilficulty in obtaining as 
many os arc wanted. 

The Madras regiments recruit from all classes except sweepers. I 
am satisfied with the recruits obtained j they rapidly improve under 
training. 

I think the recruits in my regiment are of a very good description, 
about the best procurable for the money, that is, the rate of pay which 
is small for the work done. Higher pay would procure finer men in all 
probability. 

*H^e get a fair stamp of recruits, but not with the same facilify as 
formerly, I think localizing regiments and battalions in particular 
districts would procure a more plentiful supply. 

No, certainly not. I think, considering the great advantages of pay, 
pension and prosjieot of advancement, wo sbeuld got a mudi bettor ola- s 
of men than we are now enlisting. Commanding officers should intei'cst 
themselves more in the matter than thw do as a rule, instead of le^iving 
it so much to their adjutants ; and I think also that commandants 
desirous of obtaining recruits should bo allowed and encouraged to 
advertise freely in district gazettes, and by placards on pol’ce thana^ 
and should bo aided indirectly by the police themselves. A strict watch 
should be kept by the i-egimontal authorities that extortion is not 
practised by Native staff, and that men of one caste are not deterred 
from coming forward for enlistment by threats from men of lower or 
different caste to themselves. 

No ; the agricultural classes from which the Hindoo portion of them 
come are now so much better off than formerly, and there are other 
openings, such as police, that do not take them from the vieinily of 
their homes, that the pay of a private is no longer sufficient inducement 
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for the "best to enlist. "We were last j^ear qnartered in North Arcofc, 
formerly a g^reat recruiting field, where in 1S57-5S very large numbers 
were obtained as soon as required, and yet we had to leave much under 
strength. The only suggestion 1 can make is an impmcticable one I 
fear — higher pay and free quarters : the market value of the article we 
want is more than we can give. 

33ngadier-General H. P. Brooke, About a year ago the standard for recruits both as to height and 
Adjutant-General, Bombay Army, chest measurement'waa raised, and the stamp of recruit now being 

enlisted is very satisfactory. The Mahrattas, though not per- 
haps so tall as the 3recruits obtained from Northern India, are, when 
properly selected, mu^ular and well-limbed and suitable for military 
service. The Mahrattas of the Deccan are preferred as recruits to those 
from the Concan, but both make good soldiers. The recruiting parties from Bombay regiments, which 
visit the Punjab and Northern India, bring a good stamp of recruit from those pa^, but the enUst- 
ment of such men is limited, as it has always been held that it is most desirable to maintain the distinct 
nationality of the Bombay army. Many commanding officers prefer the Mabomaden soldiers from 
the Punjab to those enlisted within the limits of the presidency, but I think this arises in a great 
measure irom the fact that these men are more easily obtained and are taller and more effective looking, 
though not more efficient than the well-selected Mahratta. The annCKed return shows the strength 
of the various castes and races in each regiment of Native infantry in the Bombay army 


Return showing tAe distribution of the present strength of each Regunent of Native Itfantry ^ 

Castes and Races. 


%%nd August 1879. 
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884 

67 

89 

79 

110 

132 

861 

2nd 
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271 

29 

78 

52 

128 

107 

665 
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298 

115 

48 

16 

52 

160 

688 

4th 




160 

113 

104 

4 

130 

90 

690 

Bth 




293 

97 

67 

48 

72 

116 

693 

6th 
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851 

88 

119 

6 

105 

31 

700 

7th 



... 

335 

95 

97 

36 

97 

45 

705 

8th 




336 

72 

35 

91 

87 

71 

691 

gth 




276 

89 

164 

15 

90 

72 

706 

30 th 
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298 

80 

62 

23 

104 

137 

704 

11th 
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890 

68 

79 

44 

79 

33 

683 

lath 



... 
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47 

85 

100 
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13th 
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56 

114 

44 
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14th 
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77 
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79 
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69 
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87 

87 
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3 
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26 
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7« 

142 

41 

02 

164 
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101 

144 

49 

, • • 

112 

709 

34th 


99 


346 

67 

71 

29 

63 

139 

707 

25th 


99 

... 

273 

55 

62 

30 

77 

170 

676 

26th 

9? 

99 

... 

311 

64 

30 

. 22 

71 

171 

669 

27th 

J9 

99 


4 

283 

55 

- 328 

... 

23 

698 

28th 

JJ 

99 


359 

89 

57 

21 

64 

101 

691 

29th 

99 

99 


2 
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23' 

3S3 

1 1 * 

42 

816 

80th 

. 99 

99 

... 

80 

852 

112 

131 

... 

78 

653 
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... 

8,048 

2,939 

2,569 

1,807 

2,607 

3,110 

21,088 


Bri^dicr-Geacral A. B. Little, 
Comxnaudaut 25th Bombay 
Native (Ll|;btl Infantry. 


I think the recruits which have of late been obtained for my regiment 
have been as good as I had any reason to expect, considering the 
number of regiments which recruit from the same districts, and the 
small area of country they have to recruit from- 

The country from which the Bombay regiments are allowed to recruit 
from in their ovm presidency is, I consider, worhed out. Having the 
number of foreigners allowed in my regiment, I can. take none, except 
from out of the presidency, but would gladly do so. . 
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Colonol S. Edwnrdes, Com- 
manding 2iid (IMuco o£ Wulcb* 
Own) GiNiiiadier Regiment Bom* 
ba/ Native InfanUy. 


Colonel W* Bannermtm, dlK 
Bombay Ilifies. 


Colonel G. W. Ilansont Com* 
mandtug 9th Bombay Nutivo 
Infantry. 

Colonel II. n. JamcA* 10th 
Bombay Native (Light) Xnfantiy. 


Colonel B. Mallaby, Command- 
ant 13th Bombay Native In- 
fantry. 


Colonel Croagh, Commanding 
19th ^mbay Native Infantry. 


Colonel A. Cnmogy, Slst 
Bombay Native Infantry. 


Colonel J. Fairbrother, Com- 
manding S2nd Bombay Native 
ixifantry. 


liieut.-Col. O. "V. Tanner, Com* 
manding 29th Bombay N. X. 
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I think Bombay regiments might bo ollo^yed to enlist more men 
from Iho upper parts of India. 

I have groat difficulty in obtaining men of tlie height and chest 
measurement j-equired for a Grenadier regiment from tho Southern 
Mahratta Country. 'I'hose obtained, however, are good. The only remedy 
is to increase tho are.a for recruiting. 'I'ho standard of height should 
certainly not he lowered j it is quite low enough as it is. It %vouId be a 
good plan to offer a premium to men on furlough who bring good 
icuruits. They are more likely to induce their relations and friends to 
enlist than are recruiting parties. 


Tho recruits enlisted arc tho best procurable of the class ordered ; 
hut there is often great difficulty in obtaining the number wanted, of 
standard height and physical iitncss for service, llceruits are not to ho 
had in the same nunibers iiow-a-days as formerly, and it is only those 
who find they cannot get even a hare livelihood at homo who come. 

“Wc have littio difficulty in procuring excellent recruits, hut I think 
that moro men than the 100 now allowed might with advantage be 
enlisted from beyond presidency limits, c.spceiully from the Punjab. 

They are not the best that might ho had. 

llceruits in former years (30 and S5 years ago) were much better, 
hut education has had tho elfect of drawing them away to other oceuiia- 
tions. 

Ilailways employ large numbers who formerly enlisted; service 
there is preferred, being less strict and probably more open to other 
gains. 

Tho army is less popular than it used to he ; a soldier has more diffi- 
culty now living on his pay ; and although this has been slightly im- 
proved of late, it is still iusiiffieicnt to compete with other occupations, 
and so bring tho best material into the ranks ; tho whole secret is a 
matter of pey. 

As far as the limited area for recruiting permitted in this presidency 
will admit, I think this is so. 

Tho quality of the regiment, as a whole, would bo vastly improved 
by a larger admixture of tho Northern tribes being allowed as suggested 
in reply to question 10. . » 

ily own conviction is that tho Concon and Bombay portion of the 
Deccan arc worked out for tho present, and the chameter of their supply 
must continue to deteriorate if the Bombay army is to continue to draw 
from it. 

Tho reoruils we obtain arc some good and some indifferent, and tho 
best procurable at the time ; but sbould a reserve be determined on, 
1 consider more would offer to enlist, and consequently there would be 
a greater choice, as there would then he a certainty of their retm-nmg 
to their homes after a service of twelve years, should they so wish ; 
whereas now men are forced to remmu with their regimcnU until they 
become unEt from ago or iU-hc.alth, and this deters many from enteimg 
tho service. 

I have not the slightest difficulty in getting recruits of tho requisite 
class as vacancies occur. During the last two years I have obtained 
some romarkably fine men. 

I belicvo they are as good or nearly so as can he found in the dis- 
tricts we aro at prescnl allowed to recruit in. The only J “n 

make for their improvement is to secure more willuigand 
aucc from tho district officials to recruiting fc; 

charged from tho army or pensioned with good charaotcre to ^ 

claim on all minor civil appointments, such as pohee, peons, ohaprassiea, 
rail^vay gate-keepers, &c. 

I the system of local regiments would cause an improvement. 


30. Are you in favor of class-company regiments, 
regiments ? 


class regiments, or mixed, 


Colonel J. Doran, Command- 
ing 27th Fnnjab Native Infautrjr. 

Colonel H. S. Obbard, Com- 
mandant 41i:t Bengal Native 
Inf, in try. 


Glass regiments. 

I strongly advocate class regiments, all Ae men of each 
•eing raised from a given district or area.^ In .addition to 
dvantages, matters o£ feeding are so simplified in, class regimen s. 
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Colonel T. Boisragon* Com- Most dccidodly tlie class teginieni : for oscimplo, vulc the Goorkhi^. 

manning 30kh Punjab NaBvo there heou class regiinonts, there would liavo bcoJi no call^ ns in 

lofanfciy. this Afghan campaign, for men to either help to ruiu and desolate their 

own villages and to lire upon their own kith and kin, or to desert to the 
enemy. ' Blood is thicker th.m water. Under the present oiganization, 
religious exoitemont or disaffection of a class cannot be coniined to^ any 
limits, and tho only remedy against it is the British bayonet. With a 
general mixture of classes in each regiment, excitement or disalfection 
of any one class would make itself felt in every garrison in India. 
With class regiments the excitement would be coniined to the 
garrisons where those regiments alone were quartered. Regiments of 
antagonistic classes could be scut down to oppose and jiuL do\^m tlie 
disaffected ones. Antagonism of classes is one of onr surest bolds on this 
country. There would be greater than now ; _ the move- 

ments of class regiments and the messing system would bo simpler and 
more expeditious j and the reserve scheme would be very greatly 
facilitated. . i • 

Class regiments could bo reemited from certain areas; ana tins 
would simplify matters as regards the licad-quartor centre of their 
reserves. Thus, of tho Sikhs, there could be Malwa Sikh regiments, 
with S’erozoporo or Ludhiana as head-quarter contra ; the Doaba Sikh 
ren-iments, head-quarter centre JuUundur; the jNIaujha Sikh rag^.- 
ments, bead-quarter centre Lahore or XJmritsur. Tho Malwa Maliome- 
dau regiments ; the Doaba Mahomedan regiments ; the Piud Dadun 
IChan and Jbelum Mahomedan regiments; the Kohat, including 
Biino-urh aud Khuttueks Pathans, regiment; the Eiisiifzai Patban 
regiments. See., &e., including the Dogras, Oudh Ilindustanis, Rohilkliund 
IlTudnstanis, all in separata regiments, with their head-quarter centre 
conveniently situated. 

Colonel E. Dandridga. Com- Class regiments, 

toanding 40th Kativo Infantry. 

Colonel G. W. Fraser, Com. I consider that of whatever classes a regiment may be composed, 

muudant 39tU Native Infantry. each class should be in separate companies and not indiscriminately 

mixed up. But I am decidedly of opinion that regiments composed as 
my own, of almost every class, Sikhs, Punjabi Mabomedans, Hindus 
of almost every caste, high and low, from Brahmin and Rajput to Jats, 
Ahirs, all kinds of inferior castes to the very lowest, Khuttueks, Chamars, 
and Bhungis, are a fatal mistake. The men. of these low castes never 
'make good non-commissioned officers, and are quite unfitted for the 
commissioned grade. 

They fool that they have no social status, and can never gain any 
respect from men of higher caste, having no self-respect of their own, 

IE such men wore enlisted in special low-caste regiments, it is pos- 
sible they might be made more of ; but I doubt it, as I do not think 
they have any natural aptitude or liking for the military profession. 

Mixed regiments of ilindustanis, such os Brabmius, Rajpnts, 
Ahirs and Hindustani Mussalmans, as in the old days, are not, I 
oonsidor, in any way objectionable ; but in these the Brabraiu clement 
should be small, and I would always in this case suggest an equal pro- 
portion of Mahomedans to Hindus. 

H ill-men, whether Goorkhas or others, such os Knmaonis and 
Dogras, also I would have in class regiments of their own. Sikhs and 
Punjabi Mabomedans also I consider no disadvantage if in proper 
proportions, each with its own Native officers and non-commissioned 
officers of companies. But I give the preference to class regiments, 
whether Sikhs, Pathans, Punjabi or Hindustani Mussalmans, or Hindns. 
I consider in such n^iments one would always get the best men of their 
class ; aud they would always be able to bo pitted one against the other 
in case of any disaffection among any particular class. 

■Wora- Glass hattalions, with one or more companies, according to local 
BengiJ oirenmstances, of a different religion or race to tho bulk of the battalion. 

Por dcirut battalions, class comp.mieB to meet the requirements of the 
service bnttidions. 

By localizing armies and i-cgiments for recruiting . purposes {vide 
answers 10 and 15), we shall succeed to a great extent in keeping 
distinct local and race interests, but we sh.all still fail in bringing reli- 
ffioiis ami casle interests into ant.ngonism. To do this the elements of the 
regiment must be again sub-divided, and a system of class battalions or 
at least cl.iss compimics must be rigidly enforeed. 

In class battalion.^, however, at least one of the ten companies should 
be of a different race or religion to the rest, in order that the officers 
may always have some small body on whom they miff AC .rely in case of 
mutiny. 

Had the old army been so organized, we might possibly li.-tve seen 
..the defence of Airah repeated in half-a-dozen different places. 


hieatenant-Colonel H. 

1.5, Commandiug 7th 
Native lafcmtiy. 
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Lientenant^Colonol P. Harris* 
Commaudii'i; 11th J^ativo In* 
fontrj’. 


Xicutonnnt'Colonel Ij. H. 
Williams* 11th Sikhs. 

TjictitenanUColonol J« 

Walker* 17th Native Infantry* 


Lieutenant-Colonel 22. G, 
Bogcrs, 20th Punjab Na^vo In- 
fantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. B. 
Norman. Conimaitding 2dth 
Punjab Native Infantry. 


Lientcnont-Colonol J. Hudson. 
Commanding 28tb Punjab Na- 
tive Infantry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Q. C. Hotr- 
croft* 35th Native Infantry. 


Lieut.-Col. J. IT, Armstrong, 
Comdg. 45th(Eatfcray'a SikhsjN.I. 

^fajot Pr, S. PobertsoD, 4th 
Nativelnfanlry.Offitiatmg Assist- 
Mt Adjutant-Genera], Allahabad 
Division. 


\ 
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!Mlsod regiments confound class interests and destroy caste prejudices. 

Class battalions and local-rogimonts foster esjirU de corps, incrense 
tlic popularity of the service, facilitate the formation, of reserves, and, 
above all, keep alive class and riu-o rivalries. 

Xote . — 1 coiisulur Hindus i;siicr.iUy to bo oC ono co-tlo. I would not seek for 
iitstnnco to sovor Jtinlniiins fiom Clmttris or Aliirs from Ctwalua. The shades of 
distinction are so siij^bt os to rouder supariiLion neither ucecssaiy nor practicable. 

I am a strong advocate for class regiments. The enemies against 
-whom our troops arc liablo to be sent are of such varied ciistes and deno- 
minations, tlial if mixed or even class-company regiments are employed, 
sonic of the fellow tribesmeu or comjintriots of the enemy must neces- 
sarily be amongst our troops, the objeetions to whieb are obvious, and 
have been proved by experience in the late campaign. On the other 
hand, with class regiments, a judicious selection of corps to bo employed 
would obviate this entirely. 

I am certainly in favor of class regiments. 

I think class regiments the best, as they would bo more ready to turn 
against another ckiss if required. IMon of different classes mixed up in the 
same corps for many years are apt to become cpiitc friendly after a time. 
Scsidcs, in tlio event of double-battalion regiments being formed, it 
would be impossible to have one battalion at a fixed bead-quarters near 
the mcn'’s houiea, unless tlic men were all of one class. 

Of class companies. AVitli tbcm valuable class emulation is obtained, 
individuality of class customs, antipathies, &c., preserved, and danger of 
powci-ful combiuatiens averted. 

I think that there should only bo two lands, viz., class-company 
rcgiineiits and class regiments. 1 would keep as they are all the 
present class regiments ; but I think that a cla5s-comj>any regiment 
IS the best composition for Punjab regiments and bigb-castc and low- 
caste Hindustani regiments. 1 tliink it essential that there should not 
be more than four classes in each regimout, and that each of these classes 
has its projiorproporliott tflS'utive comuiissionetl and uon-comumsioaed officers. 
The olass-eomiiany Punjab regiinonts should bo composed, _as now, of 
Sikhs, Punjabi Muhammadans, Patbans, and jDogras. 1 tbiuk that the 
Sikhs should cither bo all Manjba or allAInlwa men.' IlindustaDi class- 
company regiments should be of two kinds, viz., higb.^isto and low- 
castc. I consider it a mistake to have low-castb men in a high- casta 
regiment. In the liigb-caste Ilmdnstnni regiments there should be 
some companies of Hindustani Muhammadans. I think it more advisa- 
ble that Sikhs should be eliminated from Hindustani regiments, after a 
few years' service in which .they become brahmiuized. Heaving 
out of the question Goorkha and Muzbi regiments, I think that the 
class- company regiment, under the conditions I have named, is more 
gencmlly useful than ‘a class regiment. My objection to mixed 
ments is that there is no security timt every class is properly represented 
in the commissioned and non-commissioned. grades j and this I consider 
absolutely necessary to ensure a regiment being contented and ciHcient. 

I am decidedly in favor of class-company regiments ; but, as a ^ve 
qua mu, the eompauics should be commanded by Native officers of theu: 
own class. . 

I am inclined to think that if wo are to reap the full advantage of 
all that is valuable in the character of each class, we should keep that 
class separate by itself. If the classes are mixed up, I think it “ 
than possible lor the rough edges of caste and class prejudice (valnablo 
elements in their, way) to be rubbed off. 

Nothing in my opuiion tends more to the efficiency of a regimeM 
than the existence of a healthy emulation, between the classes of whic 
it is composed. 

Of class regiments J but I would have no caste enlisted below that of 
the Ahir. Class raiments would be creative of great esprit de cor^, 
and a very desirable object would be gained by never having, as under 
the present system, a low-caste Native officer over higher caste inferiors 
in grade. 

Class regiments. 

I am in favor of class regiments, as far as the Sikh and^ Goorkha 
soldier is eoncomed. It is well known that the Sikh, by being asso- 
ciated with other races, loses his special oharaoteristics ; and in regiments 
so composed the peculiarities of race no longer oppose each other inp 
marked manner, ^lis is scon more especially in certain low-caste regi- 
ments in which Sikh companies exist. These men by .contact n ith _ the 
races which. surround them gradually lose their nationality, and are Sikhs 
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Major It. A WancKope, 14 Ul 

Major A C. W*. Groo&sbanlr, 
e2nd Piooeerfl. 


Captaia H. D. Hatoluiisoa} 
2fatiT« In^txy. 


Colonel B. Sale Hill, Com^ 
mandin^ 1st Gooxlshas (Idght 
laf^tsy). 


Major ABatl^re^SadGoox^liaa. 


Aj^jor Ft F. Bowetoffr> 4th 
GooxlDios. 

Colonel B. Blair, 3rd ISTatiTo 
Bihiutry. 

Colonel H. BoUrngon, Com- 
ttondant dih Sikhs. 


lAfintenaat-Colonel F. H. 
Jenkins, Coinman^g Corps o£ 
Guides. 
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only in name. X •would tlierefore' keep Sikhs and Goorkhas separate, 
and -would advocate theformation of a certain number of Sikh regiments, 
but their introduction must be gradual. In regiments composed of 
other races the system of class companies seems to wort very well, and 
is preferable to that of raised regiments, of which I do not approve. 
While on this subject, I should like to say a few words about a certain 
class of regiments wbicb are kept up on a system which I cannot but 
think a mistaken one. These regiments are composed principally of the 
very lowest castes ; and, however smart they may be in appearance, are 
unsuited for dghMng pm-poses^ and would not hear the strain of a cam- 
paign. This indeed appears to he acknowledged hy Government, as 
they are never employed on service ; and the question arises as to the 
advantage gained by retaining regiments recognized to be not adapted 
for the field, and whose establishment costs equally as mnoh as these 
icgiments which are in every way efficient. 

..Class regiments. '• 


• I prefer class regiments where such are possible j where not, then, 
regiments composed of two or at the most three cognate classes. I 
would not mix. Hindus and Muhammadans, nor would I associate high 
with low caste. In the antagonism and rivalry arising from difference 
of caste and creed should rest out strength, whereas we are djijing all wo 
dan to obliterate these distinctions and rub the corners off. I have served 
in a elass-eompany regiment, and now command a class regiment ; and 
the peace, concord, and harmony of 'the one most favorably contrasts 
with the other. _ 

It is impossible for rival creeds and • castes to work in perfect har- 
mony with each other, and rows are easily produced. In the way of 
promotion there cannot be perfect satisfaction. I have known a lance 
naik run to jemadar in six months, merely hecanse his class had. hut one 
company, and he was the most eligible of his class, which had beefn 
much reduced. Ha superseded 40 naiks and 40 havildars, not because 
he was a better man, but because of his caste. How, however this may 
ha accepted and admitted to, it is not altogether free from heart- 
bm-ning. 

The small advantages to he gained by a little rivalry among caste 
companies does not equal the great advantages of a happy united regi- 
ment, to say nothing of the advantages as regards carriage, cooking, 
■&o., &o. 

I advocate class regiments. One great drawback common to class- 
company regiments and mixed regiments is that the different castes 
require different kinds of cooking utensils. On service this would be 
troublesome. 

I am in favor of class regiments ns being more ' efficient ; and if 
disaffection is dreaded, I believe that the smaller the unit and the more 
mixed, the greater the chance of combination and corruption. Hindus 
and Mahomedans were side by side in regiments in the mutiny ; yet 
made common canse against us in spite of their antagonistio creeds and 
races. 


"Would have class regiments, bat would allow a certain number of 
different classes to enlist in a regiment that was quartered near their 
homes, and would not lay down the rule that each regiment must enlist 
only one clap. "Wonld have six companies of one <nass, and the other 
two companies composed of all classes belonging to the district in which 
the regiment -was quartered. _ If all the companies are of one class only, 
and the regiments quartered in their own province, many good soldiers 
would be lost to the army, as they would have to go to regiments seridug 
far from their own homes with no probability of serving near them. 

Aa far as mjr somewhat limited experience goes, I am in ffivor of 
ha-ving claat regiments. 


Having only served m my present regiment, which is a mixed doss. 
I am unable to say. ■' 

Class re^ments : for details, i>i<& my reply to question 10. Class- 
companies offer no advantage ; -on the contrary, drawbacks, 
class or mixed regiments j the former now a necessityj for various 
reasons already given Iierein. 


I kn^ mwi of class-company regiments, and I like that organiza- 
tion best ; but 1 don t think that it has practically any great supSoritv 
over the mixed system. Regiments do equally well undlr both iystemi 
^ ^ ^ho took a mixed' regiment like 

changed it into a olass-eompai^. regiment 
with the idea that he was thereby, improving it. I would 

129 ■ 
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Iflcutonaut-Colonol J* J. Bos- 
\?cU| CommauiUiii; 2ud Siluiu. 


Licu{cnAiit‘Co)oncl B. H* 
Chaiiiborsi Comiunuding CtU 
J?mijab lufautrj. 


Mnjor B. P. P« Casn^iboU^ 
Corpd of Guijlcii. 


Mnjor Ai G. Bcsa* ComiQaiie« 
ing Iht Sikhs. 


Colonel A* Jenkinst Cotnmond* 
ant 2nd 31adras N. !• 

Col. "W. Oshom, Offg, Com- 
nniidant 0th .i^ladrasH*!* 

Colonel G. Hearn, Conaniaud- 
Ing loth Aladnui I. 

Colonel Tj. ^Y. Buck, Command- 
ant 20tb Idadias 17. I* 

Colonel 'W. A. Gib, Command- 
ant 25tU Hudraa 17ativo lu- 

Ltontcnant-Coloncl P. H. 
Tyrrell, 37 Ui Atadrus Native In- 
fantry* 


Iiicntenant-Coloncl P« A. Car- 
negy, 30th ATadiiiii Native lu- 
£xxitiy. 


Alaior B* Fanneo, Command- 
ing l<Lth Aladros Nativo Infantry. 


Brigndiot-Gcncral H.F. Brooke, 
Adjntnnt-Gcncial, Bombay Army. 
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n'any class reginionta in tlio army ; biib I Mrould not niter tlio organiza- 
tion oJE class regiments that ate now in an efficient slate. 

I prefer eliiss-company regiment'!, and tbinic they are preferable for 
many reasons, principal among these for the emulation there U among 
the ehisses. 

I think a iarger number of class regiments could be introduced with 
advantage. 

'tVlioro it was necessary to send troops into a disturbed district, it 
would bo desirable to have the men totally unbiassed by local sympathy 
or prejudice. 

A better system of messing {and thereby curtailing tlio (juantity of 
cooking-pots) e:iu be c:irried out iu a class regiment than in a mixed 
one. 

AVlicu a regiment is not a class one, I prefer mixed to class com- 
p.aiiics. 

What I go upon is tiuit the closer iho men are brought together, and 
the more thoroughly they are mixed, the better. With class companies, 
I am inclined to think the men of different classes do not mix so freely 
as they do in the others. 

ily experience bus always been with class troop and company regi- 
ments ; and 1 certainly prefer tliem to .any other, as c.aeh troop or com- 
pany neutnilizcs tlie other on all occasions. . Class-company regiments 
are not so bigoted as class regiments. I have heard officers and men 
belonging to mixed regiments lamcuUng that their regiment was not a 
class-coiiipaiiy one. 

I liko class regiments. 

1 like class half-battalions. 

I would like class double-companies, 

I like class companies. 

I dislike mixed regiments, ns I tiiink yon are handicapped all round in 
dealing with the men. h’or the reserve system, I suspect the regiments 
must he class regiments. 

I am ill favor of mixed regiments in the fullest senao of the term. 

I am in Divor of mixed companies and mixed regiments. 


Mixed regiments or class regiments would not answer in Madras. 

The Jfadras are all mixed regiments. The system aiipcars to answer 
well. I have no experience of any other. 

On the whole, I am in favor of robced regiments in as nearly equal 
proportions as possible, so that no one class or caste shall dominate over 
the other. 

I havo always served with mixed regiments, but for efficiency 

I should prefer class regiments. _ 

1 think class regiments dangerous in the event of political disturbances 
amon" the class they are drawn from. Class-company regiments 
sropcm to objeetioaon this score; but I don't thinlc they ioW 

together, or pull together at a pinch, so weU as even mixed regiments. 

Mixed regimenU, as a rule. I think eombiu.ation agaiiwt Govern. . 
mont move unlikely in a mixed regiment than m the other two; bat if 
such an experiment could bo tried, I boliovc a Native regiment com- 
posed entirely of Native Christians would ho perfectly safe and loj-aL 
They niiist Iw so. 

Of mixed regiments. Any common .action whether as ’ 
of a deliboi-ato combination, or the unconsidercd and momentary outnnis 
of fanaticism, is much less likely where all castes are mixed togetner. 

1 heliovo that class regiments .are the best, as I feel assured 
class 07 caste whicli has in civil life tho social supcriorily ^v • 
jniUtary body dominate tbe infei-ior castes, and thus neutrally tlie» mnu- 
enco, which would be considerable if they werolreptas sepamtex^im • 
Tbe fact of a low-caste man holding a commission as an omccr a 
in practice givo him a superior social position to a Brahmin sepoy, , 
it appears useless to attempt to ignore Ibis feeling, the results or , 
in mixed regiments must ho very detrimental to discipline, .at an ' 
armies of India are hereafter united under ono Commaiider-in-J-’ > 
the class-rogiment system would be found most useful, as it womtl ^ ^ 
on emergencies bo possible so to locate regiments that, even m times 
popular agitation, the sepoys would havo no ^mpatHes wlmtover wi 
the people of the district ^ which they were serving. 
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f 33rigadiei>Geiieifal Ai B. lattloj 
Coramaiida'nii 25tii. Bomljay 
Native Ziight lofantiy. ^ 


Col. Bdwardes, Comdg. Snd 
(Pxxnce of Wales* Own) Grenadier 
Begimenfe ^mbay N. I. 

Colonel W. BannermaBj 4ib 
Bombay Bides. 


Colonel G. W. Hanson, Com- 
manding 9tb. Bombay N. I. 

I ' ' 

Oolond. H. H* James. lOtlx 
Bombay Nativo CUgU) Infantry. 

Colonel E. Mallaby, Command- 
anti lafli Bombay M. I. 


'■ 1 am not in favor of dass-company regiments or class regiments. I 
think nothing can be better than havings men of all castes mixed up, so 
to speak, and do duty in every Tvay together. . , . j 

- My ei^erience during the mu&iy led me to t hink this j and this 
opinion. I have ever hdd since.. 

I am in favor of mixed regiments. 


I am in favor of nuxed regiments. Class regiments and dass-comf 
pany regiments both tend to foster and keep alive caste prejudices, detri- 
mental to the interests of the service. 

Most decidedly in favor of mixed regiments, for the reason given in 
my answer No, 10. 

A mixed regiment is best for Bombay troops. 

^e more mixed regiments are the better ; and I should be glad to 
see those of the Bombay army more so. 


Colonel Creagb, Commanding 
19tb Bombay Native In&ntry. 

Colonel A. Camegy, 31st Bom- 
bay HatiTO Infantry. 

Colonel J- Bairbrotber, Com- 
manding 33nd Bombay Native 
Infantry. ' 


Identenant-Colonel O. V. Tan- 
ner, Commanding 29 til Bombay 
Native Infentry. 


' Mixed regiments'and mixed companies. 

Most deddedly of nnxed regiments. 1 consider that to ffiis system 
the Bombay army owes its salvation during the Bengal mutiny. 

I am strongly in favor of mixed companies and mixed regiments, 
with the exception of a few castes; such as Bduohis, Goorkhas, and perhaps 
Africans — Seedees. I think a regiment or tjvo c£ Burasians might he 
raised at each presidenoy with advantage . Bx ordinary N'ative regiments, 
the greater the mixture the better. 

I am in. favor of class regiments so far as to have all of one creed, 
such as all Mussulmans or all Hindus, &o., as it would he lees compli- 
cated in hutting men, in feeding them when crossing the sea, &c., &o. 


* / 

31. Is any aiTangement possible by -wbiicli Native officers of great families conld 
Bmug recruits to a regiment, and maintain a certain periodical supply ? 


Colonel J. Horan, Command- 
• ing 37th Piroiab Native Infantiy. 


Colonel H. S. Obbaid, Com- 
mandant dilst Bengal Native In- 
fantiy, 


Colonel T* Boismgon, Com- 
manding 30tb Bunjab Native In- 
fantry. 


Colonel B. Handndge, Com- 
xoanding <U}th Native Infantiy. 


Colonel G. 17. Fraser. Com- 
mandant 39tb Native InAmtiy. 


Xaentenant-ColonelH. 'WorsI^, 
Commanding 7th Bengal Native 
Infantry. 


Iiientcnant-Colond P. Harris, 
Commanding Uth Native In- 
fantry. 


I know of none, tmless that when entertaining Native officers of this 
description, commanding officers made it a proviso that they should 
bring a certain number of recruits annually. 

I do not think it advisable that any such arrangement should he 
contemplated. Tou must have good Native officers to'he able to get 
good recruits j but family regiments or companies are had, and such, 
they would become mider a system of supply ^■ough Native officers of 
good family with periodical supply. 

Some such arrangements might he made by Government with 
of undoubted loyalty and position ; but I do not think 
it would be at all desirable to put this power into the hands of Natim 
officera, supposing they had sufficient inSuence to maintain a regular 
periodical supply. Supposing that a Native officer committed a military 
offience meriting dismissal from the service, he would use influence 
over the men procured through him, prejudicially to Government and 
besides, while in the service, th^ would look up to him much more than 
to the commanding officer or any of the British officers. * 

There could not be a finer lot of men in regard to physique than, 
those of the old Bengal army before the mutiny. Recruits were piin- 
cipally brought to corps by Native officers and men returning from 
furlough, and there were always recruits in the lines waiting fop 

vacancies. The old system might be reverted to with advantage. 

Such a system might bo practicable in Oudh and other parts of 
’'There there are large landholders, but not I think generaUy every- 


Depmdent on the land tenure of the province. Where a zemindari or 
talnkdan. ^tem prevails as in Oudh, possibly the grant of commissions 
coupled vwth remission of certain taxes, might- be made conditional 
on obtaming reomits. 

Civil officers could best answer this question. 

No doubt some such ^st^ could be organized if properly under, 
taken, indeed one of our old retired subadai-majors annually sends ns 
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3u\oxitcnaut*Co1onc‘l «r. Hudson^ 
Commanding' 2Sth Punjab Kativo 
Infantry^ 


Iilcntcoanb-Colonol 0« C* 
Bowcroftf 3oth 27atIvo XoXatitry* 

BioaionatibColoncl ^ ^I* 

Armstrong, Couainanditig dbth 
(Kattray *s Sikhii} ICntivo Infantry, 

Major 31. S. Bobortson, 4lh 
ZTatlvo Infoniiv, OfBcialuig 
Assistant AujuiaQt*Ooncral, 
Allahabad BlTislou* 

Stajor It. A, WauchoDOj IdUi 
Sikbs. 

Major A. C. W. Crookshaulf, 
82iid Pioneers. 


Captain Tt* D. Hutchinson^ 
dOth^atlTO Infantry. 

Colonol B. Salo Hill. Com- 
manding 1st Gooikhas (IdghtJn* 
fantry). 

Major A. JBattjCj 2nd Goorkhas. 


Major P. P. Eoweroff, dth 
Ooorkbas. 


Colonel E. Blair, 3rd Nailvo 
Infantry. 

Colonel H. Boisragon, Com- 
mandant 4th Sllcba, 


Iiionk-Coloncl P. H. Jenkins, 
Commanding Corps of G aides. 

Iiientenont-Oolonol J. J. Bos- 
well, Commanding 2nd S^lis. 


loeutenant-Colonel B.E. Cbam- 
bers. Commanding 6tU Puniab 
Inihntr;. ** 
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' Bomo recruits from Us own vilingc. During tho mutiny at Barracknoro 
this Native ofllccr liad ii considcraklo following of bis own men in tbo 
regiment; and by distributing them over tbo diCcront companies^ wo 
wore enabled to get information for llio authorities of all that was goin" 
on in every regiment at_ tbo station. A great deal of vnluablo inform” 
ationreaubed fjord Canning at a very oritical time through the agency 
of this Native oiliccr and bis men. ’ ° 

1 Icuow of no arrangement by which this could bo managed. 

Native oniccrs do bring a largo proportion of recruits. Without an 
imiluo amount of .absence, I do not see how they could arrange for 
inaintonnncc of a periodical supply. 

All attempts at this that! have seen have failed. During tho 
mutiny many incu of good family raised companies and were rewarded 
with commisstons. Itccruils being urgently wanted at tho time, tho 
physicxno of tho men thus enlisted was not too closely scrutinized. Z 
have not known a case where a Native oiliccr kept up his company by 
a iioriodical supx>ly of recruits. 

• Tbw very much depends on commanding oilicers ; and in most regi- 
ments it will, I think, bo found that Native odicers are encouraged to 
bring a certain number of recruits. Tho presence of a few friends and 
adherents of a Native oiliccr in a company is a decided advantage ; but 
this rci^uircs careful supervisiou on tlio part of commandants to prevent 
tho existence of cliques, which arc a fruitful source of ill-feeling and 
trouble in Native regiments. 

Not ill a Hindustani infantry regiment, though possible in Native 
cavab-y, and in regiments of Puujnb infantry. 

Not in tbo infantry, I tbiiik. Men in a position to do this prefer 
servioo in tho cavalry. 

I do not think; so, as Natives would bo inclined to favor their own 
relations and select them for recruits, irrespective of their fitness for 
tho service. 'There are of course many exceptions ; but this, in my 
cxpcricuco, is the rule. 

They do all they can now, but notbing certain could be expected. 

X suggested in my answer to question 28 that direct nominees 
should, as a qualification, bring 60 recruits _ with them. We always 
encourage Native officers and non-commiBsioned officers to bring in 
recruits, parliculnrly when they take leave. 

I do not tbink so, and should not consider it a desirable arrange- 
ment. 

With reference to Goorkhas, vide paragraph 4 of my letter* to 
Adjutant-General, dated 20th May 1873-^^2=1^^, 

Not in Goorldia regiments. 

X should say quite possible, cspceially in tbo case of Sikh and Patlian • . 
Native officers of good fiimily ; but this question will be better answered 
by officers of regiments in which Sikhs and Patbans arc largely enlisted. 

X am not awaxo of any. 

No, certainly not. No Native is to be trusted in this respect. Those • 
enlisted by them would be their followers, over whom naturally 
they would have great influence, and not beneficial. This system Wjm 
long ago tried in tbo old Bengal army (chiefly in the cavalry), and foiled, 
as a military machine, with baneful effects to tbo State. 

Tins is now the pvactico in the Guides and in many other regiments. 

If tho soiyiccs of a British officer cannot bo spared, it is eustommy 
-to depute good Native, officers on recruiting duty. I am unable to. - 
suggest any means of their keeping up a periodical supply. 

It would' be extremely difficult to make any general arrangement ^on 
this point. It depends entirely on the individual character of the Native 
offieexv _ My own experience is that some Native officers are extremely 
useful in obtaining rcomits, while others whose family influence ought to 
enable them to render valuable servico in the recruiting line are quite use- 
less. Besides, Native officers will occasionally tiy to get men they are in- 
terested in enlisted, although they do not eomeupto the requisite standard. 

• Pidtf appendix yxW TTT - 
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Hajor A. 6. Boss, Coounand* Certainly tliGj conldj and 1 fancy, according to tlie numbers of ilieir 
ing l&t Sikhs. lofi^ they could maintain a supply. Commanding officers would have to , 

look out and see they did not bring in inferior classes dependent on their 
families^ i.e., poor^ low-bred retainers. 

Colonel A. Jenlrina, Command- I see no way possible to the real advantage of the State of placing 
ant and Madras Native Infantiy, ^he recruiting of the corps in the hands of the Native officers. 


Colonel W. Oshava, Offiaiating 
Commandant Sth Native 

Infantiy. 


Colonel 6-. Hearn, Commanding 
16tli Madras Native I nfan try. 


Colonel X(. *W. Baclr, Com- 
mandant 20tii Madias N. I. 

Colonel W. A. Gibj Command* 
ant 25111 Madras Native Infantry. 


Lientenani-Colonel F. H. 
Tyrrell, 37th Madias N. X. 

XieutenantiCoIonel P. A* Car- 
negy, 39tili Madias N. I. 

Major E. Eanoce, Commanding 
14th Madras Natiie Infantty. 


llngad!er.G6nei al H.P. Broolm, 
Adjatant-Generat Bombay Aimy. 


Bngodier-Genexal A. B. Little, 
Commandant S5tli Bombay 
Native Light Xnfantiy. 


Col. S. Edwardes, Comdg. 2nd 
(Piipce of Wales' O^n) Gienadior 
Bcgiment Bombay N. 1. 

Colouti W." Bannciman, 4tb 
Bombay Jlifies, 


Colonel G. W. Hanson, Com-* 
sBonding 9th Bombay Native 
Infantry. 

Colonel H. H. *Tames, lOtb 
Bombay Native (Light) I^antiy. 

Colonel B. Mallaly, Command- 
ant 13th Bombay Native Xnfan- 
tiy. 


Crea«;h, Commanding 
19th Bombay Native Infantiy. 


Colonel A, Camcgjr, aist Bo) 
bay Native Infantiy. 


Colonel J, Piurbrother, C 

Si. 

iient.-Cot. 0. V. Tanner C 
mandins Z9th Bomfci, N, 1. 


I do not consider tliat this plan, would ho likely to bring a better 
class of reecoits to a regiment than the present plan of sending out 
recruiting parties. These reoraiting parties, if commanded by men judi- 
ciously selected, generally succeed in obtaining a -yery fair body of 
recruits. 

Not possible. No Native ofiSeer in the Madras army has influence 
enough to obtain even five recruits. Their only influence is in the regi- 
ment ; they have none outside. Almost all my Native officers were bom 
in the regiment and have never left it. 

. Certainly nek in the south of India. 


I know of none. A good and zealous Native officer should secure a 
good recruit whenever he has a chance ; hut I should not like him to 
bring in too many of his own clansmen. 


Not in the Madras presidency. We have no Native officers of good 
fomil}'. 

Never attempted to my knowledge in the Madras presidency ; and I 
do not think it posable at present. 

It is not passible in Madi'as. There are of course many Native 
officers who are the sons of Native officers, hut men of good family are 
unknown. As sta^ in i-eply 33, 1 think every effort should be made to 
have Native officers without any connections or ties with the men they 
have to command; whereas with ns, all start from the same social level. 
Moreover, with ns Native officers could not bring with them or maintain 
a periodical supply of recruits, aud it seems at least doubtftil whether 
such a system is politically wise. 


The Native officers of this army having risen from the ranks, the 
course suggested in this question could not be cairied out j but, even 
whein it IS possible, I am doubtful of the expediency of an arrarro^ment 
which would necessarily have the effect of giving a giecial pre-eminence 
and power to some officers in a I'egiment, to Ore detriment of others 

fouZin^^th^^r securing a personal 


No.-— I do not think, as far as I know, there are any Native 
wlio nold such a position of influence in their own country as to 
to mamtam a supply, or bring recruits to a regiment. 

Not in the Bombay presidency. 


officers 
be able 


notofZ«ffll;Z food and respeotahle family, hut 

not of sufficient Moral positron and influence to hrmg leoruita into tto 
service in any considerable number, and to mointo a^peS^Z^^ly! 

I cannot suggest any arrangement of the nature you nronose Uk,)-, 
upon the present system, wK^r£S|[ 

I know of none. 

afraid the men broZhiTtoTe r'T*® 

oneZfZrfrr S^e£^^ 

olread^stafr^ l’i^p®riea£ m Sul^' ananpment; for, as 

as required. tumouity whatever in enhsting recruits 

toietoZ^Se. instanee; and that appeared 

In-Bomhay ,ve do noi;, as a rule, get men of good ‘femfly. 
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32. Are you in favor of additional pioneer regiments in the Native armv or 
pioneer companies in regiments ? w 


Colonel J. Doran, Command* 
ing 27lli Punjab I^ati VO lufunfciy, 

Colonol IT. Si Obbard, Com* 
xnandAnt dlbt Ccugal N. I. 


I consider n. few more pioneer regriraents would answer best ; sav two 
more for JBcngal, and one for each of the otlier presidencies. 

l^Ioro pioneer regimenisj not pioneer companies. * 


Cblonol T, Poiara^oD, Cbni* 
mtuiding 80th Punjab ITativo 
Iniautiy. 


Colonel D, Dandndgc, Com* 
xuDudiog *i0th Kativo lulUatry. 

Colonel O. W. Pr/iser, Com* 
aaudant 39th Nativo lufautry. 


Xicu(enAni>CoIoncl IT. ‘Wbralcy, 
7th ncDgol ITatlvo IsHautiy. 


liieutenant-Colonol P. Harris, 
CommauOing lith Jfativo lu- 
lantry. 


IiieutcnanbColoncl Ii, 
Willuims, 14th Sihha. 


H. 


Lieutenant-Colonel If. J, 
Walker, 17 tb Hativo Infantry. 


Iiieutennnt-Colanel H. 
Bogors, C'oinmaniling 
Punjab Native Infantry, 


G. 

20tli 


Iiionlcnant-Coloncl P. 

^ormaii, CatnmnxidiTifr 
Punjab Native In&nUj^ 


B. 

24tb 


Iiientenanl-Colonel J. Hudson. 


As far ns my csponenco ffora of Goovkha and Punjab reciments G 
know nolhiugr of tlic llinduataui corps), I do not see any advantaeo in 
eitlier raibin},' ptoneor re-iuicnts or attacliiii- pioneer companies to reei- 
monts. Ihu term "pioneer" bas become synonymous with"Mu 2 bi" 

and it will bo difficult tO Kct the Ja't 
bikli, tbo llogrra, or better class of Muhammadans to enlist for pi^u onr 
rcginiouts, for they will connect it witii lljo term " Muzbi." "VVithout 
being- enlisted as pioneers or called " pioneers, " my own opinion is that 
every (Goorkhn and Punjab) regiment in tbo servico would readily do 
tie icor&ot pioneers wbeuever called upon .ns efficiently and on the Mmo 
terms at working pay us the two pioneer regiments now in the 


fiorvice. 


Pioneer compnuics in reglmcnta. 


While of opinion that more pioneer regiments than wo now have 
in the army would be of service, yet I should also wish to see a 


, , , 1 .,1 1 I ■ corjis being alone on any service, there 

would bo skilled workmen always available if required. 

kforoover, if the men of tlio pioneer companies were thoroughly 
trained to tlioir w-ork, tliey could act as instructors to the rest of the 
battalion j and by that means tbo whole army would reccu'c a certain 
amount of training in what is daily becoming a more and more essential 
part of a soldier's duties. 


Pioneer regiments. Pioneers are not required at every point in a 
lino of battle j therefore, if you want to employ them under a company 
system, you most often detach them from their regiments. With 
pioneer battalions, tbo general always knows where to lay his hands. 

Pionccis should be low-costo men. 


Seeing how useful pioneer regiments are, their numbcc. might, I 
think, he increased with advantage. I would like to see my own regi- 
ment made pioneers : tlicir training ns agriculturists makes them nat- 
urally hiinay with pick and shovel. When oidcrcd to entreneh our- 
selves iu the ifurriab valley, it took us, with the limited amount of 
tools iu oiu' possession, exactly ten hours to encompass the entire camp 
with a parujxit aud ditch which would have jirovcd a formidable ob- 
stacle to any enemy. Perliaps a piouccr company in cverj- regiment would 
he more generally useful than increasing piouccr regiments. 

I would suggest additional pioneer regiments, as I do not approve 
of pioneer companies. 

I am in favor of ono or two more pioneer corps being added, not 
pioneer compauies. T tliink the latter would not bo popular in a bigb- 
casto Ilindustani regiment. 

_Of additional regiments ; but, I go further, and consider that oyeiy ~ 
regiment should toko its turn, at road-making iu the bills and bo trained 
to every work likely to bo of uso in the lield. 

Tbo present system gives rise to much discontent, the pioneer regi- 
ments so often drawing hotter pay and seeing more service than falls to 
the lot of many corps. 

I should prefer more pioneer regiments j hut I think that the fact of 
the present ptoneor regiments being composed of Muzbis might be pre- 
judicial to raising pioneer regiments in tbo Punjab, except from that 
class. _ But call the regiments sappers, and there would be no difflenlty. 

H a pioneer company was attached to oveiy regiment, I don't think 
that it (^ffid bo kept up to the mark. In fact, unless it was constantly 
detached from head-quarters, there would bo no pioneer work for it to 
do. 


^ decidedly in favor of additional pioneer regiments in prefer- 
ence to pioneer companies in regiments. 
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Xiiautenant-ColoxiGl Ct How* 
eroftj 36iii Native Infantiy. 

Ijieutexian.t-Goloiiel ^ 'F- H. 
AnnstroDg, Commanc^ng 45tiL 
(Xtattzay's Sikhs) Native Xn£uL- 
tiy. 


Hajor B. S. Bohei'tsoD, 4tii 
N. I., Officiating Assistant A^ja< 
tabt>General» Allaliabad Bivisioat 


liraior B. A. ITaiiciiopej 14tli 


Major A. 0, Vf. Ccookahanlr, 
SSad Pioneers. 


Capttdn H. D. Hnteluiisona 
40th Native lofentry. 

Colonel B. Sale Hill, Com* 
manding Ist Goorkhas (Xi. X.) 

Hclor A. Batije, 2iid 6oar« 
kbos. 


Major P. P. Bowaoti, 4lh 
Goorkhas. 
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I tliink tliat mote regiments o£ that desoription are. required, mom 
particularly wlien the £aet o£ our having a long line of mountain 
frontier is considered. . _ -l j 

There is no reason why a pioneer regiment shotild not he ^composed 
of class companies, or any one of our Punjab infantry regiments be 
turned into a pioneer corps, though hitherto only low-oaste Sikhs have 
been enlisted into' these corps. : 

Of additional pioneer regiments. 


Every regiment would be more efficient with one company equip* 
ped and trained as pioneers. A slight increase of pay might be granted 
to tbis company for the extra work and drill required of it. Or an extra 
pioneer regiment or two might bo raised, one company from which to be 
attached to every regiment proceeding on service, remaining with that 
regiment during the campaign. The latter plan would, I think, be best, 
as in peace time the pioneer regiments could more readily be employed 
on Government works. 

I am in favor of pioneer regiments in preference to pioneer com- 
panies ; and consider that it would be very desirable to raise additional 
regiments of this class, their merits being so well known. 

Additional pioneer regiments. This branch of the service would not 
be popular with Sikhs, as the name " pioneer ” is always in their n^ds 
associated with that of “ MuzH." 

1 am of opinion that a certain number of pioneer regiments are indisr 
pensahle, as, when juoperly trained, they form a valuable addition to 
the sapper force without weakening the infantry. . I would certainly 
not add more than three or four in addition to the existing two to the 
In d i an army. 

But with this addition. I would like to see every regiment carry its 
entrenching tools on its hack instead of on camels. In the last cam- 
paign the entrenching tools of a regiment required 9 camels ; and so 
cumbersome were the loads, that they were relegated to the baggage, and 
were_ not therefore forthcoming when wanted. The present entrenching 
Mol IB a great heavy, clumsy weapon, double the weight of, and not to 
be compared to, the^ pioneer tool. I would suggest that one or two 
companies in each regiment carry a light pioneer equipment, lighter 
even than the pioneers carry, and that the companies so equipped do the 
digging work required during their tour of duty, which ^ould last 
&om three to six months, and in a campaign perhaps less. The weight 
thus added would he Bibs, per man; and he might be relieved of SO* 
rounds of ^munition out of his 70, and be kept generally as the 
reserve of the battalion. 

In tins \ray the men with the tools would he properly trained and 
have hardened hands ; whereas the present farce of turning out a com- 
pauy once a year to dig a shelter-trench gives no practice, and the result 
IS tha^t a few inmutes' work knocks the men up, and a howl is at min,. 
rmsed &r pioneers.' The system I propose would meet the tactical 
views of the Resent day, which are against sjieeialifjf corps, requiring 
ah to be ready for any work, and which lay great stress on the influence 
of earthworks in the battle-field. The mSe fact of one or two eom- 
“ equipped need not prevent the other companies from 
takinpf a turn on the works when wanted. 

duties”^"" companies should take their share of all save detached 

I would have more pioneer regiments. 

I think it would be better to have additional pioneer regiments. 

nsef^^^W^I if 1“’^® more pioneer regiments. Considorbg tbeir 
maiSf 23rd and SSnd Pioneers, if £ a 

Pinnoo- - surprise that more of such regiments have not been raised 
look down^^mf+lf^ would nofc answer. JVTen o£ other compaines would 
wrhfneJJrth^?^^ their wor^ and hegin to think t^at“lg°the 

made to lessen this fee!ingri^ht\,cTriWr 

in fawf'^^ ”^dinr®!/®J^® number of pioneer regiments, but I am 

The pioneer comp^y^XSd he ° if “S, i^egiments. 

companies on field servific ImS septate from the regular battalion. 

pomes on nem sernee, but m quarlera might parade for diillaiS 


• Slbs. Sox, I think. 
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Colonel B. Blair, Std Notivo 
Xnldatry. 

Colonel H. Uoisragoo* Com- 
maudanfe dtk Sikbae 


LicntonanlrColoiicl P. H* 
Jenkinsy Contmaadiug Corps ox 
Guides. 

Iiiautonnnt-Colonel 

BosvrcUi Commanding 2nd Siuua. 


Licnienanb-CnlonclB. H.Cham* 
bersy Commanding 6tli P* I* 


Major R. T3. P. P« CampbeUj 
Corps of Guides. 


Major A. G. Rosa, Command- 
ing is(i SlkZiS. 


Colonel A. dTenlun^, Command* 
nn^ 2ud Madras XSativo Xu- 
fiautry. 


Colonel "W. Oabomy Oifg. 
Comdt. OiH Madnts N. I. 

Colonel G. Hcam, Command- 
ant loth Madras Nativo Infantry. 


Colonel Xi. Vf. Pneky Command- 
ant 20t]i Madras Native Infantry. 


Colonel 'W'. A. Giby Command- 
ant 2dth Madras I^ativo In- 
fantry. 


Iiioutcnant-Colonel P. H. Tyr- 
rell y^ Commanding 37ih lU^djras 
Katiro Infantry. 


Identenant-Colonol P. JU 'Coc- 
^^Sy* B9tli Madras l^atdve luiUn- 
tiy. 


■e E. Paunce, Commandinsr 

Idtli Madras Native Infantry. 


BrigadiCT-GenenaH. 3?. Broolto, 
Adjutant-General, Bomliay Army. 
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exorcise mixed witlt tlie TjaUalion companies. 'Pjoneer companies would 
1)0 well suited to Ooorkha regiments, bufc would, to be etficient, requiro 
an oxlra cstablisbmcut o£ X^ative and non-commissioned olSccis. 

I prefer four or .more men per company US’ pioneers. 

.No; not "pioneer” coips, "Muzbis” called as sueli, wbicb has 
in this fouiitiy come to mean men enlisted from a lower class and 
casto. But I would liavo all corps, as far as is practicahlo, instructed in 
these (now more than ever) necessary duties. Certainly one company 
per regiment taught this work. 

I certainly would not have pioneer, companies in regiments. All 
iho men in a regiment ought to he exactly on tho same footing. 
Pioneer companies would bo tho cause of jealousy and had feeling. 

Of additional pioneer regiments. Tl>o eliango would require to bo 
made with tjct, as tho oxisting x’ionccr regiments being (I believe) 
mainly compos«l of low-cusle men, it should ho clearly explained to tho 
men of the regiments which Government purpose to equip as pioneers 
that an honor is conferred, and that their claims to be sent on servico 
aro greater than, regiments not so equipped. 

1 think additional pioneer regiments wonld bo more advantageons 
than pioneer companies in regiments. 

Additional pioneer regiments, if any moro aro required. A Xalire 
regiment will 3o any work, required willingly and cheerfully, as has 
been proved over and over again. To attach pioneer companies to them 
would he apt to make the men in other companies fancy that these men 
woro speeiafly meant to do pick-and-shovcl work. Ilcncc would arise 
jealousies and dilllcallies that had much better bo avoided. 

Additional pioneer regimonts. Tho whole regiment should he alike, 
and every man should be ro.idy to do os his fellows do. I disliko 
sepamting off companies,- and it is an especially bail thing to do as lesaxda 
digging. At present all dig; but if companies woro put apart to 
labor and dig, ttic other companies would not caro to do_ it. Every man 
in a regiment should do all work required of the regiment. I think 
Govcriuncnt should make ma)>y more regiments pioneer regiments. 

1 am in favor of pioneer companies in regiments ; hut 1 think it 
would add greatly to tho eIBciency of tho army if every regiment in 
tho service was instructed under engineer supervision as sappers and 
pioneers, and if as much attention was devoted to such mstruction as is 
now devoted to musketry. 

I am in favor of a pioneer company in ervery regiment. 

I do not SCO tliat any good could be obtained by additional pioneer 
regiments. Every man in Jiladras regiments can use "the pick and 
shovel, and turn his band to any kind of work. _ My men built tho lines 
at Nowgong, and are now helping to build the lines here. 

I am in favor of a pioneer company to each regiment. Employ- 
ment might be found for tho men on the station roads and pubhe 
buildings. 

There aro no pioneers in tho Madras army, A few might be infeo- 
duced into each regiment with advantage perhaps ; but the whole of a 
Madras regiment, if given tho tools at once, becomes a working party, 
and I don^t know what more pioneers could do. 

I admire tho pioneer regiments of the Bengal army that I have 
seen very much, and think them mpst useful corps. 

I think it better to have separate battalions of pioneers than _ pionep 
companies in regiments, because I think battalions should he nuiiorm m 
duty and equipment, and also because j-ou are more likely to get tne 
right_ stamp of men when they are kept separate. "We cannot get 
recruits of tho Madras sapper class in our Madms infantry reguuents. 

Thor'o aro none in tho Madras presidency. Tho only pioneer regi- 
ment is the coips of sapper’s and miners. 

Strongly in favor of a larger proportion of pioneer regiments. 


Neither of these arrangements seems desirable. All regiments should 
be accustomed to, and required to perform, manual labor on military 
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Commnpd.int25th BomtayNatiTo 

Idghb I&fautvj* 


Colonel S. EdwacAas* Com.'- 
mftnfliTijy 2nd (Prince c& "Waiesf 
Otrn) Gient^dier Begiment Bom- 
l)ay Motive Infantry* 


Colonel W. Bannennoni 4tlx 
Bombay Biflea. 

Colonel W. Hansoby Com* 
manding I& Bombay Native 
JojEantry* 


Colonel. H. H. Jemeei I06K 
Bombay Native (Idgbt) B^azttcy. 


Colonel B/blallal^y Command- 
ant IStb. Bombay Native Tnfan- 
tcy. 


Colonel Cveagby Commanding 
l9th Bombay Native Infantxy. 


Colonel A, Camegyy SIst 
Bombay Native Inlaatty, 


Colonel J. Bairbtother, Com- 
®8nding 22ad Bombay Native 
Infantry. 


Lienfc.-CoL O. V. Tfenner. 
Commanding 29th Bombay N. I. 
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I think a pioneer regiment to be a most nsefnl body of men from 
what I saw of the 2Srd (Bengal) under Colonel Chamberlain in 
Abyssinia. . - _ , • 

No such esists iu the Bouibay aituy ^ hut X am stroDgly 2 a 

favor of one or more. _ , 

I think pioneer companies would be thrown away j hut four men or 
eveir two per company to each regiment e^tupped. as pioneers would be 
of much advantage. I would have them, properly instruoted as sappers. 

I am in. favor of additional pioneer regiments. I am of opiniouj 
however, that all infantry regiments should be instructed more than they 
are .at present in. throwing up earthworks, constructing obstacles, 
making roads, &a. There is always a great deal of time and labor lost 
owing to the ignorance of the men and the want of practical superin- 
tendenee. 1 would recommend two pioneers per company and a non- 
commissioned officer in charge for each re^ment : 1he whole of these 
men to he thoroughly well trained in a sapper corps and to hold cei'tifl- 
cates of competency. They would simply be pioneer instructors and 
draw an estra allowance. 

1 am in favor of pioneer regiments, and not pioneer companies in. 
regiments. 

I have had' no experience in either, but am of opinion that a pioneer 
conmany would be most useful in a regiment, the inkxueted men acting 
as roremen of gangs in the event of road-making or entrenching work 
having to be done. 

Bioneer companies in each-regiment or battalion would he preferable 
to mote pioneer battalions. 

There are no such battalions in Bombay. 

I am not in favor of either. 'What appears to me to be wanted is a 
few skilled men, well trained, as superintendents of work in field and 
cantonments; Ihe regiment itself supplies the labor. I think 10 or 12 
thoroughly trained men would he all that would be practicafly necessary 
per regiment. 

I am ; they are most useful regiments, not alone in war time but in 
peace, when they m^ht be employed occasionally on pnhlio works. I 
•would also have a pioneer company to all regiments ■weH practised in the 
duty of a sapper, the non-eommissionad officers of which should be 
skiUed artificers. 


_ There are no pioneer regiments in the Bombay army; but I consider 
it •would add to the efficiency of Native regiments if a pioneer compan'V 
were introduced in each. r" / 


lea, UMidedly, of pioneer regiments and a pioneer company in resi- 
mente, not pioneers. If this latter cannot be carried out, there ought 
be pioneers in eveiy regiment, somewhat the same as in British infentiw 
I beheye also there ought to be more distinguishing badges -and 
titles given to Native regiments. Any corps proceeding to a foreign 
country on serviee should get a badge for it; and any re<i^cS 
doing good setviTO on a campaign should be made grenadiers, pioneers 
light infantry, riflra or fusiUers. 'J here are no fusffier regimeats fo th% 
Indian armies; and I -wonld arm sucli regiments wifct sHort rifles. I am 
aware a great number of distinguishing badges, such as reo-imeutS 
buttons, ^76 he^ done away with in the ho^service; but I v W this 
b knowledge of humai nature, 

de eorja can hardly he over-estimated and ' 
TOoh distinctions most undoubtedly do to aTOnsiderahleekte^ ' tS 

Efoud of them,"^d“tsae^ 

No; Ithink aa regimasts should be taught the use of pioneer tools. 


you suggest ? ; and if so, what plan wouH 


ms S/th FuDjab HatiTe lafaatty. 


.ta«. b, 

- ■ . ' ISZ 
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Colonel S. S. Obbard, Com- 
mandant 41bt Bengal 2JaUvo 
Infantry. 


Colonel T« BoisrnsoD» Com- 
manding 30th Punjab Ifatxvo 
Infantry. 


Colonel B. Bandridgo, Com- 
zonuding- dOth Nativo Ixiiantry. 


Colonel O. W. Fruor, Com- 
znandant 39th Bativo Infantry. 


liflutcnant-Colonel H.Worslpji 
Comniauding 7tli Bengal Kativo 
Infontty. 


Llontcnnnt-Colancl P. Harrist 
Commanding llth Kativo lu- 
&ntTy. 


^ Ziiontenant.Colonel L. H. Wil- 
liams, Commanding 14th Sihhs. 


ldentenant*CoIonel B. J. 
Walker, I7tlL Kativo Infantry. 


Iiientenant-Colonol B. G. Bo- 
gers, Commanding 20th F. K. 1. 


Identenant-Colone] F. B. Nor- 
man, Commanding 24^ Punjab 
Native Infantry. 


liUntenant-Colonel J. Hudson, 
Commanding 28th. Punjab Native 
Iniant^. 
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found amongst Native officers. TIio more rapid promotion is madej the 
more iilecly uro good men to bo attracted to Ibe scrvico. 

I consider all my Native officers young enough. As soon as ono 
becomes ineflicient, I pass him on to the invalid estabUshmeut; and! 
am very careful not to promote any who from age or any other cause 
arc likely to bo incffietcut. The commaudaut is in fault when the Native 
officers lire too old. 

Do away with the grade of jemadar ; give commanding officers full 
power to promote to subadar lAe vioit filled man, merely cc(piiring con- 
lirmation of Government without questioning bis selection ; direct com- 
mission men now obUiiucd are quite young. The three of this class 
in this regiment aro about Z-k, Zo, and SS years of age. 

'Without advocating the retention in the service of men who are past 
useful work, I am of opinion that, generally speaking, a Native officer 
should bo of mature ago and of reasonably long service. My best 
Native officers, and I have some ver^ good ones, are elderly men. Pro- 
motion by selection might advantageously bo introduced into tbe army. 

I am of opinion that if the number of Buropean officers, as suggested 
in answer to question •!, were always kept up in each battalion, that is 
a captain to each double company, and subaltern to each single com- 
pany, and the_ pay of tho_ non-commissioned ranliS increased in propor- 
tion to the duties now required of them, the Native officers of companies 
might with advantage bo done away with altogetherj and the chain of 
responsibility between tUc Buropean oQleors and tlie non-commtssxoued 
officers would thereby be better maintained than at present. 

But if this is not considcrcd'to bo practicable, then certainly I think 
that the Native officers should be younger men than is now generally the 
case. In fact, promotion to the commissioned grades from the ranks 
should be the csccption and not the rule, the majority of the Native 
officers being obtained as suggested in answer to question 38, and 
promotion from tbe ranks given only for distinguished service in the 
lield, or on account of marked ability and cncigy. 

Undoubtedly. But under a system where men arc compulsorily 
transferred to the reserves after IS years it sepoys, and after 30 years 
if non-commissioned officers [vide answer 18), the Native officers will 
necessarily bo younger, and probably quite young enough. 

I do not think young officers are the unmitigated blessing that 
many people regard them. X must not bo understood to prefer very old 
officers ; but there is a medium of ago, say from 35 to 45, which, whilst 
it gives capcricnco and inspires contidcnco and respect, is yet not too 
advanced to undergo fotigue and hard work. Promotiou by selection 
could always secure* officers being men of about that age. I have not 
found tliat old heads on young shoulders are more numerous amongst 
soldiers than other people. 

I certainly think a younger class of Native officers is desirable j and 
I recommend that commanding officers be _ allowed more powor_ m 
choosing men from all ranks to fill the commissioned grades, men sho\^g 
fitness for the position of Native officers being promoted more rapiuiy 
through the non-commissioned grades. 

No ; men of a certain age are required, so as to have weight and 
influence with their juniors. Young men aro smart, active, and shovjy 
on parade. Still I think at a difficult crisis they would often fan to 
maintain discipline. 

Noj the present system, properly worked, gpvcs sufficiently young 
men. 

I think, now that the full rate of pension is given after 83 years 
service, we can always, with an occasional direct appointment, have onr 
Native ofiicers suificicntly young. 1 am not in favor of too many young 
Native officers. The younger mon may look smarter, but they are not 
always really so j and the older men have more influence with the sepoy^ 
and act as a sedative to the younger men. The non-commission^ 
officers of the Native army are, in my opinion, very badly paid, and, 
if all hope of promotion is taken from them, they will become discon- 
tented. 

The advisability of having a younger class of men as Native officers 
is beyond all question j hut the best means of obtaining them is not so 
clear. 

My own idea is, that by gradually bringing in a certain number of 
. young Native geutlemeu with direct commissions, and at the same 
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time exercising more care and discrimination in the selection of men for 
promotion from the non-commissioned ranks than is at present custom- 
ary) we should soon obtain what we want. 

The great difficulty is to persuade commanding officers that the fact 
of an old soldier having worked his way to the top of the roll of havjl- 
dars does not of itself constitute a qualification for the position of 
Native officer. 

In the first place, a limit os to age should he fixed. No man should 
he promoted to be a Native officer who is beyond 35 years of age. I 
am persuaded that if the seniority system were less rigidly adhered to, 
and merit more considered, we should soon have a more efficient class of 
men as Native officers. 


laratcnant-CoIonel G. C. Sow- 
croft, 36th ffatlve lafiinti;. 


Tinder the present ^stem, a Native officer enlisted as sepoy at 18 or 
20 becomes entitled to a retiring pension after 82 years, or when about 
50 years of age. Being a sebeted man all through his service, he 
should not under ordinary circumstances be before that age inefficient 
from age or infirmity, even for active service, while quite fit anyhow 
for the 2ud or dep6t battalion. If half the Native commissions* were 
give direct to yonng_ Native gentlemen, and half, as formerly, to men 
from the ranks, a iudbious admixture of the thoroughly trained soldier 
of middle age and the younger and more eager aspirant would be 
obtained. Commanding officers having a free choice of selection for 
the commissioned grades of the best men, irrespective of service, would 
ako help in improving the stamp of the Native officers raised from the 
ranks. 


Uenienant-Colanel F. If, 
Armsitong, Commanding 46th 
(Battraj's Sihha) STativa Infaatiy. 


Major E. S. Eoherfaon, 4th 
natiTo Xnfaniij, OBwting As- 
oiBtaat Adjntaae-Gonaial, Allah- 
ahad Diviaion. 


^jor B. A. Tfanohope, 11th 
cUchs. 


Jkkr A. C. W. Cwokahant, 
Vioneers. 


Too young Native officers are apt to be wanting in weight and in- 
fluence with the men. If commanding officers are empowmed to use 
their own judgment in promoting to jemadar the best man among 
the havildars without any reference to his standing on the roll there 
would be no fear of Ike commissioned ranks being of too great a<re 
Failing the kind of man among the havildars, there is always the he&. 
quarter list of candidates for direct commissiDnB to fall bade on. 

I certainly do. As to the means by which this might he effected I 
would submit that a great deal rests with the commanding officer who 
has _ It m his power to promote men of a certain age and standard of 
efficiency. Sluch might be done by reducing the period of service for 
pension m the commissioned grades, and compelling Native offieeis 
who are not every way qualified to retire after that period is reached. 

By insisting on commanding officers promoting only vonng men 

and passinsr over tnthont RAofiTVjpn^; A*y. ® -uieu 

promise 


D. Huiclunson, 
40th KatWo InCiatEy. 


. -o -- -o omy yonns* men 

passm| over mthout sentiment those who do not in eve^ w^ 
use to become first-rate Native officers. ^ 

It would certainly be desirable to have generally a younger body of 
Narive officers ; and to eiMure this, Goyemment ba4 only to exnresf the 
wish, and the Adjutant-General's office to enforce it. The ouerfm^ip^o 
to imply that the age of Native officers is due to thetTung " 
it IS due to a past system which up to within the last G or 7 vefra^mt?^' 
a semonty system upon commanding officers; for even whensS™ 
recommended it was hedged with so many ffitts ?n Z 
scrutmy awaitingthe promotion rolls, that commaiidin- o4eirre{?rippl 
from running too far down the list. It was foigotten that wW* ^ 
commissioned officer miffUfc be nerfeofclv'fit a non- 

idea^tuhT^unrNatinfficer “he 

fails to command a ready aWnce^^„ Wledge and .he 

non-commissioned office. ® gT^'ey-bearaed sepoy or 

T”““-aations for 

and for subadar from IS to 26 service from 10 to 20 years. 

Some such proviso, coupled with "^5 .oWer or younger. 

(ohUgatory when unfit) i^Iiuld s<»n reduce' a? 
reasonable limits. E^encv is of Native officers to 

so is contentment 1®2 

knowledge of all reasonably ambitious hopes 

At ow1^„d'7am 

and as long as a man bas a a ^ i semonty rnlp •- 
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Colonel R. Sale HiU^Comraand- 
3Q^ Ifat Coorkhae (Light Infan- 
try). 


Slajor A. Batiye, 2nd Groorkbas. 


hfajor F. F. Bowcroft, 4th 
Goorkhas. 


Colonel R. Blwri Srd Nati7a 
Infautrj. 


Colonel H. Boisragon^ Com- 
mandaut 4th Sikhs. 


LiotLienant-Colonel F. H« Jen- 
kins, Commanding Corps of 
Guides. 


lileotenant-Colonel J. J. Bos- 
well, Commanding 2nd Sikhs. 


liieutenant-Colonel B« R. 
Chambers, Commanding 6th 
Punjab Infantry. 


Major R. B. P. P. CampbeR, 
(Queen's Own) Corps of Guides. 


Major A. G. Ross, Command- 
ing let ^khs. 


Colonel A. Jenkins, Command- 
ant 2ud Madras Native Infantzy. 
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As far as GooAta regiments are concerned, I would oMain. Native 
officers by selection from the most qualified ; but as Goorkbas go in for 
long service, they would in any ease be probably much, older men than 
would be found in other regiments. 

Certainly ; but I think the working o£ G. O. No. 31 of 1878 re- 
garding compulsory invaliding of men of over 32 years' service will have 
the desu-ed effect. 

Yes ; most desirable in the ordinary Native line regiments. A younger 
class of men for Native officers could be pi-ocured by giving a larger 
number of- direct commissions to young men of good family, also if 
commanding officers would not, as a rule, adhere so strictly to the seniority 
system. There are plenty of men in the ranks low down the roll far 
better fitted for promotion than their seniors. Scores of men are pro- 
moted every year to be non-commissioned officers and Native ofiicets for 
very often no other reason than that, “ Oh, he is not a bad character ; 
he is not very bright ; hut there is nothing against him, " &o., yuite irre- 
speotive of their qualifications to command men, and to enforce their own 
orders and those of their superiors. I am of opinion that, in Goorleha 
regiments more particularly, the eeniority eystem should be ignored ; for 
it is amongst some of the very youngest soldiers in the ranks that yon 
will find the best educated, the smartest, and most efficient men, parti- 
cularly amongst the better class of line boys, who have had in most cases 
the advantages of a fair Bnglisb education in the regimental or other 
schools. These are the men best fitted for promotion. 


Yea, I do ; and would suggest that commanding officers be allowed 
to recommend non-commissioned officers of all ranks who are fitted for 
promotion to commissioned officers. 

It would improve the status, of the corps, and bo a military advant- 
age as respects drill, &c., &c., but politically dangerous. Financially, we 
cannot revert to the British officer system, and therefore Native officers 
must be retained ; otherwise I would dispense 'vith them — certainly that 
of subadar or jemadar, one or the other : for further detail, vide reply 
to question 28. 

1 would certainly retain Native officers in the service till they got 
past their work. Young Native officers are generally sWer on par^e 
than old ones j but they have not the same tact and experience j and often 
fail in the management of the men. On service l.prefer the old ones j 
many of them have nothing whatever to leam from ns m that inspect. 

No • I do not. I advocate promotion going in re^ments; but old 
men \vho me likely to break down should not be selected. 

In very many instances it would be desirable to see men reach toe 
Si'arirtmber o1 

in ;t - and this would tend to accelerate promotion. 

A smXret^ug pension, which Native officers could avail themselv^ 
of at pTetme, aftc? fixed periods of service, would be looked upon as 

"'^TN^fvr^wrbSTus to be strong I^ealtoy ' 

wisl^ to iXe, entitled to nothing, «ven tbou|rh he may ^ve do^s 
good service to Govenunent for a round number of years. This seems 
somewhat hard. 

I oousider toe majority of Native offieera (at least m W 

ment) do their work exceedingly well, and I look upo^hem “ J 

able servants of Government. Too many youthful Native officers iroma 
not do, as they would not have sufficient J"* 

Who ever saw a ‘-'jirgah” of a tnbe or village composed of 

ThHale order tabling comnlanding offii^rs. to 
retirement of Native officers of 32 years service is quite siiffloien 
prevent toe Native officers of any regiment becoming too ancient. 

Where Native officers are old and -bTOken, unable to 
keep up, or where their brains have dulled, i do consider V 
class desirable. Butin many corps toe Native officers are not ^ 

bringing* in of diveefc commission-holders would make the 
in years, then old broken men oug’ht to be made to take tbeir pe .. 
Others ag'aiu mights join the reserve (vide pension proposals), q^ues 
and answer No. 20. 

I do not think it wonld be advantageous to the State or desirable to 
place young aspiriug men into the grades of Native officers; 
absence of hope for further advancement aud ^eir snbordmate position 
would lead to discontent, - t. - , • ' , 
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Colonel W.Osbotn, OlfidaUni? 
Commandant 9tU Madras Kativo^ 
Infantry. 


Colonel Q. Hearn, Commanding 
X5th B^dras Kative Infantry. 


Colonel L. VF. Back, Command' 
ant SOth Madras Katlve Infantry. 


Colonel W. A. Gib, Command- 
ant 25th Madras Haiive la* 


fantry^ 


Lientenant-Colonol F. H. 
I^rrell, 37th Ma^s Native lu* 
fantry. 


Idcatenant-Colonel P, A. 
Carnegy, 39th Madras Native 
Inruntry. 


T ^ Commanding 
Idth Madras Native Infantry. ^ 


It -would .certainly be desirable to'obtaln a younger class of men as 
KatiVe olEeers than there ai'e obtainable under* the present system ; and 
I would recommend that every Native officer after 50 years of age 
should he transferred to the pension establishment. 

No j I have answered this in number 28. What more is wanted ? 
The regiments are as good as they can be ; and good men (and many there 
are/ would he disgusted at being superseded by youtbsj perhaps smarter 
than -^emselves, but with less weight, and character. Good -men look 
forward to some reward. Our Native officers are not now too old. 
Perhaps subadar-majors in some regiments are' of long service ; but it is 
hot' desirable to have a man in that position too young.' 

In my regiment the ages of the Native officers vary from 4tl to 52 
years. 1 find them ^lirly strong and active. It would be an advantage 
to have them. a few years younger; but I do not see how th 3 result is 
to be obtained without increasing the pension establishment more than 
would be advisable. Native officers are all picked men; and sbould 
preserve their health and strength up to 50 years of age. 

I think it is cssentuil that Native officers should he sufficiently young 
to he active ; but this is not determined by mere age or length of service, 
some men at 60 being physically younger and better men than others 
of only 4-5 or even leas. I would make the retirement of Native officers 
compulso^ after 32 years* service, unless the commandant certified that 
they are lit for another term of three years* service, at the end of which 
they should positively go. But with the present work and I’ate of 
pension, I think most of thorn will be quite willing to go after 32 years* 
service. 

Jp. tlie ease o€ pensioners, there should he an intoimediate rate of 
pension between Ba. 15 and Hs. 25; and also in the case of subadars. 
Selection is now the rule } and if acted up to, the Native officers oiieht to 
be young enough. 

Here I may perhaps bo pertoitted to say that the pay of non-com- 
misaoned officers, lueluding lance-naiks, requires readjustment. 

To begin at the bottom, 1 think a lanee-naik sbould got at least 
tte. 1 extra, dt pr^ent, although he has a great deal of responsibilitv ' 
and hard work (naika and lance-naikB have more guard duty than anv 
other grade m the sraviec), he actupJly in many oases draws less pay than 
apnvato._ For mstauce, a laiice~naik of five years’ service draws jRs 8 

oug4”'noT(!ob? 

I should like to see the pay of the non-commissioned raised even 
hy reducing one Native officer per company and utdlizinfr his toiv Jn tboe 
way, and a British officer posted to each couTp^y ® ® 

I think it would be desirable; and in the norfh nf t — 1 1 ' 

gentlemen, camlitktS°fi^ 

parts 1 , 11 , and iiu F, E. &c &g hv n havildar m 

these again for Native ofilcers by ei^inUffin ^ from 

report unfavorably on a naik « If wmg commanders 

havildar. The saL conrsernirswd wHh i P>-?“otion to 

given for answers. In this ivay it iavildare, points being ' 

non-eommissioned officers did shall succeed. The 

areexamiiiedbyiWe?n ^mn and ^iS^^r ‘hey 

(4 being the highest for oaeh answer) ttev l^vl^bp answers 

It. .1 think this systerii mirffit WitpS Meoneiled to 

army generally by havi.^ a gan-faorWead'of^ great adv^iage to the 
examiners for .promoti™ to Native “ ^egireental board of 
examined on parade as well- ^ ‘hiuk they should be " 

for correct drill, “ fee' of „ana 

of points in all the subjects to be numhei - 

(ckuse viii)H?to°fuo^tXrfor’\h* 9losely connected with reply 26 - 



l>y no, means ^least, 
P^™®ooney amongst 

;■ "‘isa 
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no Olio will protuml ho h:H. 'Hio . jocund nml lliirj 1 :v.l: lion* ran ho Imvo J" Ilf ha-' Li/cii in liradin-r 
striii'js all his lilV, till in hirt inhhile, nay, aliin'^t iilil, nijo 111! is |iroiii<jtt 'I. 'J'he syaU-jii uii<li,-r ivliicE 
he grew up ealleil lor no exhihilioii of bi’lC-veliaufe or ■•e!f-eonfiih-ni;<>, hut ratlnir r'-iu-c'-i-d them - ami 
as to iiiipartiality, how can u nian with his I'.iiiiily rainincations throughuiit his rcgimenl, ami who 
Kpends 3U out oL‘ :J t honrs in tin- linos in the innhit of all Ihu .sipiahhliM ami ‘cMtuials from wliieh his 
connections ami family aiii not free, iiiiihlenly assume the ilignily ami show the impai liality Iiis po.-ilion 
ronuire, because ho has_ donm-tl a reil coat ami swuiil'f I lay, with a utrong seme of ilutv, hetMii.-e of 
that it is not what is hn]>eil, that the wing cuniinamler'aml not the Native oiiiecr eo'tinnamls each 
of the four companies of his wing, ami Joes (ho entire ivurl:, to the minutc.:.t detail aliimst, that he 
did us eommanding a single company in foriin-r ilays. I le slmuM lie vhicUy a supervising otlker; he 
is aetuully_ the exeeiitive. 'Vo obtain younger Xalive iiflicers, if tin.' present .system of iiroTuotitm is to 
bo maintained, the plan 1 would suggest K detaileil in clau.se viii of n-i-lv :Ui ; but I woiihi advocate 
anoUier system altiigelbcv. An e -sunt ial in any ea- e is that Xalivu otiieers .sbonid he j.ensi'jned on 
reaching 50 years of age. It now freipiently liuppens that men wlw are aduiitt'.dly ipiito unlit arc 
allowed^ to remain on solely for the piirpo.-H} of earning a higher pension, imt hy giving rilieicnt 
service in return, Imt hy living a certain numla-r «>f year 4 — a m g.itive merit a Oovi rnmeiTt slnmld 
hardly bo exju'ctcd to rowan! its j orvatit'j fur. 3u no ^•_•rviL'o iik ilu; in no can 

men now obtain advanemneiit without litthi^f tln;in*-olvi*i< for it in ibe Xativo ari/iy. A liritiali 

olliccr lia.s to a coni|>otiti\v cxamiiuitiou before he ran obtain a commit <ion • ami till he bat reached 
thii "ratio of major, he li.w to pa*?* 4»m.*oea4v« examtnaliotw to bIiow that hi-* j»rofi'..-ioual attainments 
fit him for promulioji. Surely it ia not lc~^ nece*":iry that the Native ''hoitld j*rovc“by Muno te.*»t that 
he is qualified fiir the highly paid and honorable i»o_ ithui to wbich he :L<.pir4'a ; and ovcii in iho Native 
army tljc only nude for wliicli no UvL of :tny Kuid is reipurcd i\ tlul of Native olliecr. In tbo civil 
administration Natives who have passed comp.iratividy Iii^U tests eaijerly seel; cuijdoyinent in iv.r.-,ts 
tlio salaries and pensions of which arc far kvs than tho.se of a Native offieor; and yet there isjio 
dearth of eandidales, but rather an esce.w, I would lay dmvn ic-iti — (o) edueationrih and (i) profes- 
sional. Competitive examinations to be held at t ertain perhidir.d intervals; te-sts pajiers to l>c fnrni.died 
from army head-cpiartors, the liiofej'-.-'ioiial ones heiii" irunud by tcleeted n ^iinental oilicers. Part of 
examination to be practical, part written. Any bavildar or naik to be allowed to fompcl»v provides! 
his eommaudin" ofiieer permits. Jlis refu'-al to l-e final and nnqnc-*tiunid. A man with Aiilfieit-nt 
education and the drill-buok by huavt ini"ht not for other rca-on® be fitted to be a Native oflicer- 
Jemaibirs should be required, under similar re.ttrietbina as to eommaudiu" olli<’ci**.s ^leriuisaiou, to pass 
au cxaminatioii (not competitive) for promolioii to subadar. 

A Very essential tliiii" is that men promoted frmu (he ranks should not be 2 >oi>Us] to their own 
re^iiuent. A list of pas>e(l i*aiididatv» would be at li«>'irl-4piarters, ftsiiu which they should Im: po-ted to 
vucancios ns they occur. AVith us the men and their f.imili»'S live in lines. A Nativeoiiicer jn.iy have, 
iu ffu't always lias, counoctums or relatu>iH in his own or otiicr companies. ^ lie is forced to live in these 
lines ehcek-hy-jowl with the Very private i of hi** company, llis wom.'uikind quarnd .about a trifle as - 
other women \lo, their respective owner.'', one perhaps a hubadar, the olhera private of his company, aro 
hclplcssiy drawn into it. Now, under such cire«m?lau<ts, cun a man be expected to maintain his xiosi- 
tion, and to perform his duties with impartiality? Native idtieers fclioidd not be permitted to live m 
the lines of a iv"iiuent, although of course Uiey must be near them. 

It is Very de-ir.iMe that the Native odloers should be eflU-ient, but it 
is of e\eu uu»re importance thactlic sepoys bhoultl be contented; and this 
they could haidly be if the prizes of the service, cqmiuksiona as ollicers, 
were given exc!u>ively either to very young soldiers or to individuals 
by direct apiKiiutmeui, ^fuch might be done towanls reducing the ago 
of Native oflieors if commanding ollieew would exorcise more tre-ely 
their right of fteleciion iu making promotions to and in the non-coni- 
iiiissioncd gmdes. -Jnstanees have, however, eoiuo under my notice 
■whore lui'il who had been r»ipidly pr»>moted froin gnide to grade, and 
become Nativcjollicers in an unu.siwlly sshort period, failed to prove Ihem- 
eclves lit for the higher and more responsible duties. On tha whole, I 
am of opinion that the existing sy.Ktem, jndxciou&ly administerwl by a 
coinpclent comiuaiiclitig olHcor, offers as s.itisf.ielory a method of fiUiug 
the comiuissiuued grades as any that could be devised. 

I thinlvHhc present system now in force in the Bombay^ army works 
well — that is, promoLiou by selection — and needs no altemtion. 

Yes; but the sj'steui advocated in this paper would poriuit of posing 
an old man into the reserve and thus niaintaiu ii younger set of Native 
olliccrs. I do not think that, as a rule, very young men make good 
Native oQiccrs. The best are those from 15 to :25 years* service — men 
who have had experience and seen service, and who are looked up to and 
respected by the lower ranks. 

My cx;)eriouco of Natives aiul Native ollicers has led me to the con- 
clusion that, they are deficient iu the qualities required in. a compiny 
leader, as the term us uuderstood by us. *Hiey make excellcut soldiers, 
but not loaders, being csseutiully dependent. It is the want of these 
qualities that has contributed in no small measure to om* inaintaiuiiig our 
bold on the country, mure especially during tbe great rebellion of lo57 j 
and it is well that it should bo so. 

It is iu the intcrosts of discipline and tbe ivell-bcing of the army lu 
many respects that there should be Native 0111001*3 ; but for loaders the. 
European element must bo largely maintained — more so than at present. 


BriKAilier'Goncml II. !•’. IJroo’io, 
Ailjiit.mt'Qcncral, IkoaUty Anuy. 


Brigadier-Gcneml A. B. BUtle, 
Commandant 25tU Bombay Kativo 
Cbigbt) Infantry. 

Colonel S. Edwnrdca, Cominnnd- 
ing 2nd (Princo of Wales’ Own) 
Grenadier Ecgiment Bombay 
Native Infantry. 



Colotiel W. Bannennan, 4tli 
Bombay i^ilcs. 


Colonel G. W. Hanson, Com- 
man^g Oth Bombay Native 
Infantiy. 


Colonel H. H. James, 10th 
Bombay Native (I^bt) Infantry. 


Colonel B. Hallaby, Com> 
xnantbmt ISth Bombay Nativo 
Infantry. 


Colonel Crcagh, Commanding 
19th Bombay Nativo Infantry. 

Colonel Camegy, 2l8t Bom- 
bay Native Infantry. 


Colonel J. PmrbrotlLer, Com- 
man^ng ^nd Bombay NaUvo 
In&niry. 


Iiieutenant-Colonel O. V. 
Tanner, Commanding 29th Bom- 
bay Native Infantry. 
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I am not in favor of a younger class of men as Native olBcersthan is 
realized under tlie present sysom. A very young Native officer has not 
the control and influence over the men at all times -willingly accorded hy 
them to older Native officers. Tn ezceptional casesj or in the case of a 
regiment ordered on service, a suhadar of 38 years' service might be 
allo-sved to retire on a pension of a somewhat lower rate than the full 
pension dno after 33 years' service, so as -to make room for a younger 
and more active man. 

Native officers are hy a late order called upon -to retire after 33 years' 
service. 'Stagnation in promotion is thus prevented, and officers are not 
allowed to remain on in the service beyond the age at which they are 
well capable of performing their duties. I do not consider any further 
change on this point necessary. 

It is always the interest of a commanding officer to obtain the iest 
Native officers he can. If commanding officers arc allowed freely to 
pick out the best men for promotion, I do not know that anything will 
be gained by their being necessarily young. I am not an advocate for 
very young Native officers. If a man is active, intelligent, and fit for 
his work, as a rule he has better judgment, and is more to ha depended 
on when of more mature age j but every Native officer should he at once 
pensioned or got rid of if aay way unfit. 

A fixed age or certain length of service does not guarantee efficiency ; 
and this alone should decide if a Native officer is fit to remain longer or 
not. 

In the Bombay army there is no system which places any restriction 
on. the age at which men may he promoted to Native officer. I have 
promoted men "to Native officers in 13 . and 14* years* seiwice. I would 
do so in less in exceptional cases. I don't think any man should get 
his first non-commissioned "rade -under three years, or be less than two 
years in each successive grade, nor a Native officer under 10 years' service. 
Under most favorable cireumstonces you cannot make a’Nativo officer 
in a day. You have not only to teach hiin discipline under all oiroum- 
stanoesj but he has himself to earn by his life and the justioe of his 
oondact towards the men the respect of -the men. This is a matter of 
time. Tire early promotion of Buoh men causes no heart-burnings amongst 
the less fortunate. 

Such a system is highly desirable; audcaualoue be effected by selec- 
tion, as is the case in the Bombay army. 

I consider the regulations in force in the Bombay army are ample 
for the purpose of enabling commanding officers to obtain a sufficiently 
young olass of men of Native officers. 

Yes decidedly; and have ^e commanding officer unhampered -with 
rules regarding their_ sdection and promotion. hlokc them look to 
him as their only friend, hope, and prop. This, and selection of 
liuropeau officers, -was the sheet-anchor and mainstay of what u'as 
first called the “irregular system,” and we all know what splendid 
seiwice they performed. But when the whole army was turned into 
"irregulars,'' selection was impossibft, and the power of the old “irregu- 
lar'' commander was never bestowed on the^uow one; and -with what 
results we all also know. If the commanding officer finds he has promoted 
a man to jemadar or suhadar, who becomes idle and indifferent — a most 
common occurrence — let him have the power of making him take his 
pension; and this will also most effectually stop that pernicious and 
common habit of anonymous -writing. 

I think that Native officers will ho found young enough uuder’the 
present system of making all retire after 32 years, and those found 
unfit befme. 


84. Do you consider that the present tmiform of the Native soldier meets all 
reijnirements ? 


Colonel J. Horan, Commsailmg 
27tli Punjab Native Infantiy. 


Pretty nearly all; but I consider that a grcat-coat should be supplied 
to each soldier by the State. 


Colonel H. S. ObbarJ, Com- Yes, as regards regiments that wear turbans and loose trousers. 

I* Bens.a Native except that the warm clothing should be drab, instead of rod. Forage 

“ caps and tight pants I consider quite out of place and unserviceahfe. 

There are. certaiu stations where from excess of cold additional clotliin"- 
is necessary for daily wear and sleeping; and others where from exce^ 
of wet water-proofs are required. These should always he supplied by 
the State, 
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I have iH) fault lo fiiiil with the elotliing' now lliat it is m.idc un af 
„.a.l..,„mtcr... i’ho coat auTi trouKc-ra should be Xfn 
tOKuthor at hu and tiot ouo u. overy alternaU- y«ir; ouo i" 

nou uliilu thootju-rliiiahad oiio ycar’a wear. On.jit-conU should not 
bo luado un ttrticlu of half-momitiu-f, but Iw huj.idiud Uy Govenimeut. 
iho hopoy ooiild Uiun Iccuu him-ulf mijijdicd in btouhiiigH, for nitboiii 
Btoctunya it is imiKiaaibhj lo proVLiit niou gettiii;- boro feet, ivhicb 
coiihtituU'y a very t-vnotH ilr.iwbaulc lo ilie eilicicJivy of 

Yoh, exfcptiiij; ill tho lUatlcT of boots. Ciovernment shotiia rfiipol v at 

W.nrrm wauufictL: 

\V .itur«bottlcd Blioulil albO be Mipphvtl ; also water-proof slicoU*. 

‘*"5 '•o-callod Zouave jacket Is-ucd biennially 

to the ^utivu soldier by no iiioaim cilhur u-scful or bc^ioniiutf. It is cut 
altojjcUicr t|W scriiiiiuly, and i« bo tifilit both across the cb?st and back, 
that at iinukctry when ho should have tho free u«c of the body ho 
aiipcars to be coiihncd. 

Tho tunic with a properly cut " haMpio" as worn by the ,U Hneenue is a much moio 

oas in no w,.e .1 , shoulders and 


Colonel T. lioihin^'oni Coin- 
inniuUui; SOtU I’utijub Kati\o 
liifnutiy. 


Colonel 12. D.initrMeo* Cum* 
lunmlin^ ‘iOtU Ifativu Infatilry. 


Colonel G. W. Fraser, Com. 
xu:milaut Ubtli Kntivo Infuiitry. 




- "vajjw Mioiuu uc n-MUKa excIUMVfly for "full dress " 

occasions. On all ordinary duties, and rcginiental and bri-.ule j)aradc.s for cxcicise hud rnanauvre I 
Cjui-sidcr a dnib scr-o froede and pantaloons, the former of «« «>•«*- frock i«i.cd'to 

the llriti.bh soldier, the best dixs-s l^or tbe xNativo army. I consider .ilso tli.it. tliuTi-h it would cost 
Govciuiiieut pos.sibly ii t rille iiioro. Ibis lire mi.!,dit bo issued biennially, tbo red tunic and blac nanta- 
loons bcin^ l^suctl togolhvr on ulUrnulo your:* with ihu dr.iU uuifortiu 

blculcnnnt'Colonol II. '\Von<loy, 

CominanUin]; 7th ^*ai!vo 

infantry. 


LteuicnAni-Colonol P« Harris 
Comtnandhiff IlUt Katiw 
iufanti;)% 


^ Xilcutcnant’Coloncl Tt, H. Wil« 
Imios, Conuiiainlinir lUli i^ilUs. 

Tstcut.-Col. XI. J« Walkcr> 17tU 
N. I. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Tl, G. Ito^rs, 
Comuuiudiii^ 2Utli Fufijab Ji?, X. 


juiiUHfr to fto over all. 

•i Uoverument should be prepared to is^uo 

SUlf.lblC clolllUt^ ^RltlS. ' 

I tjiiiifc it docs, c.v«pt in tlio matter of boots. On a c.Tinpai;»n 

-■ ■ ~ceess.irily 
provided 

... _ , 4 service 

a warm jotsey apiece is Cipially necessary. 

Yes, with tho addition of a khaki suit of drill to ho worn over tho 
winter clolhiiii- for active service. 

I think tho clothes, especially tho coat, on^lit to ho much looser. 

No [cicfe reports C, Cl, C3, C3, Cl, C5, CC, C7]. 



Sejiort C. 

Dated Eawnl Findi, Isfc August 1SG5. 

From — LiECTES.esT-Coi.osEt C. II. Bkowslow, Commanding 20th Punjab Infantry, 
To — ^Tlie Adjutant General in India. 

to your circular No. 1 05N. of 23nd ultimo, I have the honor to report, for tho inform- 
ation _oL Ills ixcellcnoy tho Commandor-iu-Cliief, that tho new pattern Zouave uniform has not yet 
been issued to tho regiment under iny command as Government clothing, 
f 1 . • t coats for 1SG5-GG has been received and is in course of preparation. Tho issno 

°L ™“™r|joekcrs by the clothing dopavtmeut having been suspended and the old pattern trouser 
o oveu instead, appUcntion has been made for eoinponsation in money for 1SGG-G7, and cotton kuiekor- 
loebers which can bo worn both in summer and winter will bo provided for tho men. 

“ tno question of tho new pattern uniform being suitnhlc and popular, I am of opinion that 
lobkst does not answer the purposo for which it was introduced, iiiabmuch as it adds neither 
I? 1 pr the Native soldier, who would much prefer tho tunic which 

piptoets tho loins and the neck and is far more becoming to him than tlie former. 

stout big orioonttMiL^an^^^^^ sot off a smaU dapper man, make a 

coat besTadauted " ™ght, improvo the dress; hut, all things considered, I tiiink tho 

made ^vaofl/l^ the rod“iir^f".fairoVtho^ admirably, is a tunic 

ankle onl^ai^NSive'^sWa American drill with short leggings or gaiters reaching to tho 

to ansrer^ir^ff“‘i^® f^rbe 1SC3 (Juno) aSl found 

The snat of. ''.“’“S; «?stume at onco serviceable, nice-looking, and very popular, 

of nccdlcss^troubleflo him'to km-oHn ™ *“3" opinion utterly unsuilod to the Native and a source 

half boots which arc no use tn I>P entails the udditiou to his kit of two.pairs at least of 

men .,ro no use to luui except on i>arade, of which he can iU afford the expanse, and which 
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cannot be compared in any practical respect -with, the move comfortable Kative shoe^, cheap and easy to 
proenrej light to carry in oavresacks or kit bag, and in harmony with the orieni^ character of the 
uess. 

In reply to the 3nd paragraph of the circular, I heg to state that a change of color from drab to 
red nnifonn would not he popular with the officers and men of the regiment. 


SejKirt Cl. 

Dated Delhi, 81st January 1878. 

IVom— Majoe R. G-. Rogsks, Commanding 20th Punjab Infantiy, 

' To— The Adjutant-General of the Army. 

With reference to your memorandum published in division orders of the 26th instant, I have the 
honor to’Teport', for the, information of the Right Honorable the Commander-in-Chief,— 

1 ls£j that In my opinion the great-coat should be rolled and worn like a horse collar over the 
left shoulder and with its ends on the right hip ; 

2nd, that puttees or-gaiters not attached to the knickerbockers and covering the instep are a 
mistake, and that after several years’ trial in the field and in quarters, I consider the 
knickerbockers (with stout cloth gaiters attached) worn by the regiment under my 
command the most serviceable and comfortable that can be adopted ; 

Srd, that I believe a stout Kative shoe with the stiffening of the heel outside, to he best 
adapted to the Native soldier. In it the regiment has made long forced marches and 
has suffered little from sore feet. It is procurable in every city, and is ‘easily token off 
to ease the feet or allow of removal of dust or gravel. 

Jltpori a. 

Dated Delhi, 18th September 1872. 

From — ^M aiob R. G. Rogeus, Commanding 20th Punjab Infantry, 

To — The Adjutant-General of the Army. 

As requested in your memorandum, " Clothing,” No. 2597B. of 18th instant, I have the honor to 
report, for the information of the Right Honorable the Commander-in-Chief, that I consider the white 
leggings worn by some regiments of Native infantry utterly unsuited for service. Men dislike them as 
a source of useless trouble and expense. They very soon soil and become uncomfortable and unsightly. 
Th^ are very Uablo to come, down the legs, and the flap which goes over the foot heats the foot and 
retaining between it and the instep the dust which rises at each step acts like sand-paper on the bare 
skin (boots being seldom worn on service). They are very Uable to loss when taken off in orossing 
streams and take long to put on again, especially when the men’s fingers are- at aU cold or numbed. 
They are uot stout enough to protect the legs from thorns. ' ' 

In fact, of so little use are they, that, as far as I have seen, they have at once been discarded by 
regiments proceeding on active service or ou a march, and were so occasionally even at the camp 
of exercise, where every attempt was made to keep up appearances. 


’Report C3. 

No. 100, dated Delhi, 21st September 1872. 

. Prom — ^M ajok R. G. Rooehs, Commanding 20th Punjab Infantry, 

To — The Adjutant-General of the Army. ' 

As required by your memorandum, “Clothing,” No. 25S6B. of 12th instant, I have the honor to 
report, for the Information of the Right Honorable the Commander-in-Chief, that I ,do not believe 
that the Native soldier would he benefited by, the establishment of a boot and shoe faetoiy at 
CaiWBpor&. 

On reference to Major-General Turner’s report attached to the memorandum above noted, it 
appears—' 

Isi, that the estimated cost of boots and shoes is much higher than the present average 
(paragraph 8) ; 

2«d, that it remains to be proved whether the longer duration in wear of the factory-made 
boot and shoe will compensate the soldier for their additional cost (paragraph 9) ; 

Srd, that with all the best efforts of cate and supervision there will occasionally occur dis- 
appointments, and objection arise which may lead to dissatisfaction. 

These are all points of objection. With reference to the Wo first, owing to the great rise in cost 
of living within the last few years, Rs. 7, the pay of a sepoy for the first sis years of his service, by 
no means represents the value it did when that rate was fixed. The sepoy is fully taxed in the pro- 
vision of the necessaries he has to ke^ up, aad cannot afford to pay for the experience required to 
prove the advantage of factory-made boots and shoes. The third objection is insurmountable. 

Referring again to paragraph 9 of the Major-Gcneml’s report, I cannot see what jmrtion of his 
clothing could he dispensed with by the K^^tive soldier in lieu of whiebTboots and shoes could be sup- 
plied at the cost of Government. ^ 

He only receives a coat one year and trousers the next, and can spare neither^ His summer 
clothing, bis head dress, his havresaek, boots, great-coat, &c., are paid for by himself. The only point 
in favor of a Government factory would bo cheapness; this is not seenred. The boots and shoes cost 
more, and the harness and saddlery factory gains by disposing of a quantity of good leather unsuitable 
for harness, ^c., at a good price, to the Native soldier, who is to ascertam by experience (at his own 
. 133 
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cast) whether ho gains or loses hy tho transaction. If factory-made hoots and shoes conld ho issoed 
freo of cost to ono or moro of tho wgimonts proceeding to tho camp of exercise at Hussnn Abdool 
a eommittco of experienced oOicers might judge of their superior durability^ and from it of the probi 
obility of the success of tho proposed sohemo as a benefit to the Native anny. 


’Report C-i. 

Sated Delhi, llth February 1873, 

From — lircHTBiiAUT-Cotoirci. B. G. Boanits, Commanding aoth Punjab Native Infantry, 
To — ^Tho Oflicer in charge Adjutani-GcncmFs Office, Simla. 

In obedience to yonr " Clothing " No. SCiiB. of 6th instant, a pattern of the Imickerbocker and 
gaiter (combined), as recommended in my letter No. 0 of 31bt January 1872, has this day been for- 
warded to your address by pattern post. "With reference thereto, I have tho honor to report, for 
the information of the Bight llonomblo tho Commandcr-in-Chief, that they cost on on average from 
Bs. 1-9 to 1-13, and that they lost about 18 months each, that is, a man starting with two pairs 
requires usually to buy ono now pair at the end of that time, the second pair of those ho started with 
being then brought into every-day wear, and the new pair reserved as these were for use on extra- 
ordinary occasions, or when his other jjair was being washed. 

The strap at tho ankle is to ’enable the g.iiter to be turned up snd fastened above tbe knee in 
crossing shallow streams, or when resting at night pn service. It interferes in no way with a man's 
efficiency, and with the string to draw in or loosen the waist of tho knickerbocker adds immensely 
to a man's comfort, especially when as at Uipheyln tho regiment had no change of clothes for two 
months, and had during tho whole of that time to be ready to repel any sudden attack at a few 
moments' notice. Thp regiment has worn no other trouser for many years during either hot or cold 
weather. The width of the knickerbockers enables tho men to wear what they like under them 
unnoticed, and the compensation issued to them every second year in Ucu of woollcix trousers savea 
them &om pecuniaxy loss. 


Report C5. 

No. 65, dated Peshawar, 4th April 1877. 

From— -Lieotenabt-Colonbl B. G. Bobbbs, Commanding 30th Punjab Native Infantry, 
To — ^The Adjutant- General in India. 

In reply to yonr memorandum No. 592B., "Clothing, Native Army," dated 17th ultimo, 1 have 
the honor to report, for the information of His Excellency the_ Commauder-in-Chief, that the only 
order in force in the regiment under iny command as regards private clothing is that each man is to 
possess at least two complete suits, to aid in obtaining which advances have hitherto when necessary 
been given to recruits on enlistment. 

3. This clothing is always of a light description, warm clothing being pnrehased hy very few, 
and its place supplied in cold weather by a blanket or sheet worn over the shoulder. 

3. To lay down any rule for a corps composed of so many classes and tribes beyond that above 
noted would, in my opinion, bo highly uuadvisahlc. Each in^vidual must as heretofore be guided by 
his own tastes and nationality. ^ ... 

4f, In conclusion, tho only suggestion I have to offer is that Government he solicited to issue, 
free of cost, to each man of all regiments serving above Lahore, a good warm lyoollen jersey to bo 
worn with Native clothes wlicn off duty. This the men cannot afford to buy, and ite issue would rave 
the lives of many men who now die ye.uly fiom bronchitis, pneumonia, &o., caught in most cases from 
the habit all sepoys have of throwing off their uniform immediately they come off duty and exposing 
themselves in light linen j.ickets when probably heated hy previous exertion. 

6. A good stout blanket of English make, such as issued to the regiment when proceeding on 
service to China, 1860, would also ho regarded os an incalculahlo boon. Those then, received were 
treasured for years and only discarded when literally in rags. 


Report CO. 

No. 19, dated Peshawar, 3Cth February 1878. 

From— Lteutenaist-Coi.onel B, G- Bogebs, Commanding 30th Punjab Native I nf a n try, 
To— Tho Adjutant-General in India. 


As required by your circular memorandum No. J.??!., dated 15th instant, I have the honor to report, 
for tlm information of His Excellency the Coramand^in-Chief, that tho brown leather aceontroroenfs 
^ed by the regiment under my command since it was raised have been found most; serviceable^ J^d 
^ cTO X believe them to be far better iitted for mdituvy purposes than those made oE buff leather, •ay hich 
m eavy ram haw a_ tendency to become spongy, and which when clean arc so conspicuous, tiiat tho 
pipe© y used, m oleaning them is almost invariably w'osbed ofE by regiments proceeding on service. 
ecma.1 leather would prove as lasting as buff, I can see no reason why, if left of 

r^h so, csxxicially as when cleaned with wax as customary; it is 

muen less liable to injury from ram. Its strength is undoubted. 
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Report 07. 


No. 24i, dated Peshawar, 6th. March 1878. 

Prom — Ltetobnajit-Colokbi. B. G. Bosebs, Commanding' 20th Punjab Native Infantry, 
To — The Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, Peshawar. 

With reference to Adjutant General'’s letter, “ Equipment," No. 518D., dated _ ,1 have 

the honor to report, for the information of the Brigadier General Commanding the District, that there 
is no “Eegulation" water bottles for Native troops, and that that usually carried by the British 
soldiers is, in my opinion, utterly unsuited for the requirements of Indian service for either English or 
Native soldiers, as being far too small and fragile, and moreover from its shape more awkward and 
uncomfortable to carry. 

Iiietti.-Coi. F. B._ iTonnaii, Com- Yss, now that khaki instead of white is to be the summer uniform, 
laarding 24th Fnnjab 27. I. 

laentenant-Calonel J. Hudson, I think the present dress of tunic, kniekerbooker trousers, puttees 

a^^mdSng 28 th piinjub Hatirs Punjabi shoes, as worn by most regiments, meets all requirements j 

but I think sufficient ationtiou is not paid in Upper India, where the 
cold is severe, to the necessity for having warm underclothing for the 
men. 

Their Native clothes, which aro usually made of cotton, are not a 
snfficient protection against the extreme cold which is met with during 
the winter months at many stations in the Northern Punjab, more 
especially where, at stations like Peshawar, and Kohat, the men have 
‘ much night duty, and are frequently exposed to very inclement weather. 

I am sure they suffer from want of proper warm underclothing. 

Again, I think the great-coats made of common country blanket, 
which many regiments still keep up, are quite insufficient for a climate 
such as I have described. Every sepoy in the Punjab should be supplied 
■ by Government with a good serviceable great-coat made of stout English 
cloth ; and at all stations above Jhelum the following articles should 
form part of the kit to be kept up by the soldier himself 
- 1 warm pnttoo vest. 

1 pair warm puttoo drawers. 


Lieatanant-Colsnsl 0-. c. Sotr- Yes, quite sufficiently SO. I think the serge pyjamabs far better 
vroft, SBtb Ksttva lafanfary. adapted for him than the tight trousers still worn in some regiments, 

and a great improvement would be pocieis in all pyjamab-pattern trou> 
sera for tho comfort and convenience of the soldier. A loose fatigue 
suit of khaki-ooloved drill, which could he worn over his cloth unfform 
or by itself, would be a very useful and appi-eoiated addition to the 
sepoy's kit, given once in three or four years. Its present cost is Bs. 8-12 
or Bs. 4 per suit. 


Xiiaa6etiaii&.Colancl F. bt. Arm. 
afcroDg, Commaading 45tb (Bat. 
tray's Sikba) Hative Infantry, 


ATajorB. S. Bobertson, 4tb Hatim 
Infantry. Ansiatant Adjntaut Gene, 
ral, AUa^bad division. 


Major B. A, Wanebope, I4tb 
Sikbst 


Yes, it meets all requirements in time of peace j and in time of war 
requires merely the free issue of warm socks, jerseys, &o., and waters 
proof sheets, as were supplied on last campaign. 

I think khaki introduced by a recent general order admirably 
suited to the Native soldier, and the puttee a good substitute for the 
gaiter; but 1 would recommend a loose blouse instead of the present 
tight-fitting coat. 

The skirts of the coat might be longer ; otherwise I think it good. 


Major A. C.W.Craaksbank.sSnd' No; I think the so-called Zouave tunic is not an appropriate or 
' suitable dress. To begin with, it is impossible to iit it with tho ordinary 

measurements awing to the number of small pieces of which it is made, 
aud which make it difficult to cut, and impossible to alter except by a 
professional ; it is too short, and it wauls a cellar. The material is 
needlessly thick, and too hard far warmth, and the color is sombre. The 
facing stripe down the breast, like the chest of a bear, is a perfect bull's- 
eye. 

I prefer the serge now introduced into tho Madras army, and would suggest a loose scarlet serge 
coat made like a Norfolk coat gathered in sufficiently at the waist, with skirts S' for a man 5 ' 10* 
and a collar 3' at tho back coming to a point in front. It would be warm enough for spring and 
autumn in the Punjab, and would admit of a "mcerzai” or padded coat being worn underneath in 
winter; the collar aud pointed onffa should bo of facing cloth, and tho numerous buttons be reduced 
to 5. This would be cheaper than the present coat, and the saving might be added to the serge knieker- 
boekers, and they bo made more full. The serge coat would also be similar to the British infantry 
serge coat, the war dress of the future in India. 

A similar coat should be given to Native officers, and they be allowed to purchase a cloth tunic 
trimmed more gorgeously ibau tho present one and more like the BiitUh officer's tunic: this 
with full-dress belts to be only used on -full-dress occasions. I seo no need myself for Government 
giving Native officers any free issue of clothing ; they are well enough paid to purchase it. 

So much for the Government clothing^ but there are other points which need attention sadly, 
vis.— * • • 

I. Soots . — The Native army is npt sufficiently well shod, and tho provision of boots is the 
greatest difficulty a commanding officer has. In sheer despair my regiment has taken to Native 
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eIlocs as the liDEt and mosb serviceable article obtainable, but tbouj'b good to march in they have 
their faults j they arc open and have no hold on the feet; a few yards of clayey soil and evotv 
shoe is aground. Tho ammunition boot is liked, but its price is prohibitory, and the ITative^mau 
English-shaped boot is brown paper. I have long taken an interest in this matter, and the only 
solution of the problem I can come to is that Government should start a factory and malm 
tho boots, recovering the price from tho Native array ; the boots not being made on English lasts 
mode to suit English feet, but on lasts made from actual mc.isnrcments of Native feet. Consult 
professional t-iilors and boot-makers, and they will tell you that tho Native foot dilfers as much from 
the English foot os the Native ilguro dilfers, height to height, from tho European. We try to drive 
Native feet and bodies into European hoots and clothes, or the old story of the sc^uaro body in the round 
hole. 

IT. Oreat-aoals. — K good and cheap material should be specially procured from England, or tho 
manufacture of puttoo oncouraged and improved. Futtoo lined with flannel or good jute would make 
an cxcbllont great-coat, and tho color is iirat-rate. The coat should be of the Ulster shape, fitting the 
figure, and have detached capo ; in itself a most useful article. 

■' The great-coats should be made and issued to the Native army on payment. At present the provi- 
sion of a great-coat is a great diliiculty, and all sorts of makeshifts in the shape of chogas and blanket- 
coats are tried. 

TIT. llavresacia sboiild bo of uniform pattern, and issued on payment by Government. 

IV. lyatcr-tiiu should bo of uniform pattern, copper tinned or block-tin, made to hold a quart of 
water ; issued on payment. 

‘ Y. Kha&i jumpera should ho ordered generally and take the form of a blouse, or, what is better, tho 
summer coat should be loose enough to wear over tho winter tunic. 

VI. Summer clothing of khaki as reeeutljr . ordered of uniform pattern. Native soldiers are 
put to'mnch expenso in complying with tho fancies of commanding office.rs. The uniform of an army 
should possess the condition of uniformity. Government should take up the question of the natural- 
dyed cotton as grown at Nagpore and by tho Central India Horse. It meets a great difficulty of 
uniformity of dye and tho necessity for dyeing. 

VII. Fugree. — ^Every Native soldier should have a khald pugreo as his second or warhead-dress. 

' Till. Fri/iah offiecra. — The dress of tho British officer requires modifying to meet tho require- 
ments of war. Tho present full dress is all he wants for ceremonial oceasions; and his undress or 
ordinary parade dress should be adapted for service. A warm and light khaki suit of serge or drill, 
with cord breeches, Sam Browne belt, brown gaiters, should ho his ordinary parade dress, and this 
with a full dress and on undress for in-dopr duties is all he needs. On service he should wear the 
glengary forage cap. 


Captain H. D. HntcUnson. doth All regtmeuts have not the same nniform. Every soldier should 
UatiTo Infantry. following, and no more - 

A khald turbaa with removable disUngnishing topknot* 

Xioose khaki blouso, two. 

Khaki pantaloons, two pairs. 

Cashmere putties, one pair. 

Knglish ammunition hoots, two pairs. 

A red tunic and dark^bluc serge pantaloons. 

A great-coat, havrcsack, and water-bottle. 

The red tuuic and sorgo pants should be worn only on gpiards, 
orderly 'duty, commanding olHcor parades, &c. At all other times and 
seasons, the khaki should bo worn. 


Colonel B. Sale Hill, Command- J consider the red cloth Coat issned to the soldier is about as bad as 

ng 1st Goorldias (Light indifferent, coat skimpy and not protecting throat, 

stomach, or thighs from cold and exposure. Moreover, it has a broad 
white facin'!* down the front, rendering tho soldier a conspicnons mark, 
which, in these days of arms of precision, appears a great mistake. 

The coat should bo like the old tunic, with a low collar and covering 
the fork and stomach, and with only a piping in front. 

Khaki is often suddenly adopted on service. All summer clothing 
should be made quite loose, so as to be able to put warm clothing on 
under, if wanted. 

X)uring late expedition some regiments suffered from^ the cold 
greatly, because their khaki uniform had been made so tight, that 
nothing could be w'orn under it. 

All Native soldiers should wear Native shoes and not mock-ammum* 
- 'tions. I consider that a water-proof sheet should bo substituted for a 
dhurrie in a soldier's " kit," as being much lighter, more useful, and not 
' ^ e^ensive. * 


Major A. BoUyo; 2nd Goorkhas. 


Goorkba regiments should always wear the Kilmarnock cap, s^d 
therefore boots or shoes of KnglisU pattern as at present. The rest of 
their uniform is also suitable, but khaki required for service on North- 
"Western Frontier mglmcuts wearing the pugree, which is a suitable 
head-dress for the. plain's men, might with advantage use Native shoes 
and knickerbockers, -like those of* the ^Otli Punjab Infantry, wLichdiave 
not the large detached ^item coming over the boots, but short gaiters 
attached to tho knickeruockei’s,. and reaching to tlie ankle only whi^ 
it leaves bare. The attacked^ goiter* would probably only answer in 
khaki, not white uniform. ^ I *• ‘ 



Major F. F. Boweroft^ 4tb Goor* 


Oi^oad B. Blaw» 8xd Batlve ln<* 
fontry. 


Colonel H. Btostagoa, Command* 
oufc SlkUs« 


Zdenionant-Coloacl F. H. Jen* 
kinSj Gominanduig.CQzpa of Guides* 


Lfeafoaont-Cblonet S, JT. Bos* 
treU, Commani^us 2nd Sikli loi 
fUntvy: 


laonteotmt'Ccilonel B. B. Cham* 
hen. Commanding' 6tk Punjab 
Xofaotiy. 


Major B. B. P. P, Campbell, 
(Queen's Own) Coipr of Guides. 


Majors. G. Ross, Cbmxnan^'* 

1st Sikh Infants^. 


^lonel A. Jenkins, Commandant 
2nd Madias 27atj\e Infantry. 

Coloiul W. Osbora, Offleiattog’ 
Cnnjinmiilimt 8th JIadna Xati™ 


InCjatry, 


( ^TS )) 


[A^tpendiz 17^ 


1 think the pTesent tiniform Teiy good, bnt-'I would abolish all kinds 
of gaiters, substituting elotfe puttees instead. 1 consider the Native 
shoes mott unseroicable. They come off in. heavy ground, or get filled 
with sand or stones. I consider the iEnglish service pattern ammunition 
hoot the very best, not to tie up with laces, but to be festened with strap 
and hackle. hTativc soldiers greatly apprecicatc them. I can at any rate 
speak from esperience as regards the men. of mv regiment, the 4th 
Goorklias. The men eagerly buy English ammunition boots whenever 
they have the chance, giving, too, eomparativdy high prices for them. 

Tesj hnt I think a loose coat, the same as worn hy European 
soldiers,^ bnt made of the present description of cloth and slightly 
drawn in at the waist, so os to allow the belt to fit, would be better. 

Yes; present uniform satisfactory. Giieat-eonts with should 

be supplied by Government, and not, as at present, be a part of “ half 
mounting ** cut from the men ; socks, gloves, and poshteens, &o., &c.j 
to be iuclndcd in the latter ; as most of our future campaigns will be in 
eold climates. 


The only thing we get from the Government is a coat made of doth, 
as- we draw compensation for trousers. The coats are no use to tho 
men at all. They ate worn on parade sometimes, and on night duties, 
hut they are never worn on service, on the march, at target practice, 
or anywheve where the men require to nse their strength. So far as 
this regiment is concerned, the money spent fay Government on doth coats 
is absolutiy wasted. T wish Government would give us the’ means of 
getting ohcnp and really good great coats like the English soldiers wear 
instead of the present doth coats. 

Yes, with exception of tunic, which- is too tight; in place o£ it 
I would advocate the introduction of a. Norfolk jacket -with cufEs and 
collar of regimental facing ; the jacket to he sufficiently loose to admit 
of jersey or wadded jaekdi being worn underneath in winter. In edd 
climates a free issue of poshteens should he made trienniaHy. 

The doth tunic is -warm and serviceable. The doth trousers- are 
pret^ unanimously condemned by officers and disliked by men on this 
titmtier, even where the cold is much more severe than in other parts of 
Iixdi&; they rub the mecay and are> too warm, to march' in. Drill 
pyjamM or trousers with either gaiters or puttees are much more useful 
and when the body is kept warm. Natives do not seem to fed cold about 
the legfs. 

army or boot has still to be hit upon for the Native 

laying down that doth 
3°!® be worn on special occasions, and ordinary duties 

peiforraed m half-monntmg, uuifoi-m, there wonlbbe no neeeiityfor 
lasumg a doth coat one year and a pair of tronsers another. By beino. 
only worn on special occasions, the clothes would last longer; aid what 
^CTurey ™ providing blue sailor’s 

eould wear these under then- half-mounting, and, with the 
help of great-coats and poshteens, would be enahl^ to ward off 
pneumonia, even m Afghanistan. ^ 

Jo SrstSiSSsi;" bool. 

shoes arc best for Zrk bjA^hoV ^ ^“tive 

fcnoeked to bits, altUouffh a moGlu** easily 

even when work is-hcai^ and r^ugh. months, 

foo“ve”fo-.Tw“L"ir^^^^ requirements, our 

= m„ JO very taulty. The coat-odlar is equally faulty. 

surest thSiTdrcs^sSihr^to^^^^ ^ 

be adopted for Kativii nrmyv Zouave regt- 

NiUke -pieup mom eaS to giveX 

for i^tn in his present uniform. vements than is possible 
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Colonel O. Hcam> Commanding 
ISiii jVTadros Ifotivo Infanti^. 


TMs is a matter o£ opinion. 

Taking all things into consideration^ I would not ebango. Soma 
recommend Zouave costume; it would be easy and comfortable; but it 
would make the men careless, slouch, and unsteady. Some suggest 
knickerbockers. These would bo untidy; better turn up the trousers 
when required. hXen in present uniform have done good service ; they 
like it, but do not understand changes. In the present uniform the mm 
believe they are Government soldiers. 


No ; the Native boot worn is badly made and useless in wet weather. 
I would substitute a well-made laced boot, if possible, of English make 
to be supplied by Government, but paid for by the men ; ii would last 
much longer and prevent sore feet. The kniekerbooker pattern should 
be worn instead of long trousers ; the lower limbs would be much freer. 
The boat-cloak in use is inconvenient for marching in, and does not keep out the wet. I would 
substitute a cape reaching to the hip joint of water-proof material, and a blanket or Native euathtu, 
the latter for usq. on guard or on field service instead of the caipet. 

The head-dress should be the Native turban. 


Colonel Ii. VT. Back, Command. 
Ant 20fch Madras 27ativo 


It can certainly be improved upon. The men should have Enslish 
SBtU Madias Native Infantry. ammunition boots and woollen socks for the field. Shoe-bites would 

then be reduced to minimum, as I know, by experience in my own regi- 
ment, no country-tanned leather will stand wet. In wet weather boots 
made of it lose all shape and fall to pieces. They are also of bad shape 
and hmt the feet. 

But sepoys cannot afford to buy English boots. In the Madras army_ turbands might perhaps 
with advantage he introduced instead of the small caps now worn in it, but, in that case, the colors of 
the coats should be removed, and the cut of the coat itself be in some way orientalized. It could ho 
easily done, I think. 

If kniofcerboekers be introduced, the gaiters worn should only just cover the tops of the hoot, 
and the best pattern of hoot, I think, is one called "Eaggsr* mocassin," which, fastens with two straps 
and buckles. This boot is easily put on in the dark, a great consideration for a soldier, whereas in the 
laoing boots the laces are cons&ntly breaking, and it is besides difficult to lace them in the dark 

Boots to the infantry soldier are of the very fret iaiporlance. If the Native army had them, I 
don’t think there is muon fault to ha found with the rest of its dress. Of course, if sent to a cold 
climate, the Native army must be provided with warm inner clothing. 


Lieutetiant.C(>l<mel P. H. TyrteU. The Madras Infantry sepoy is at present dressed in the s-ime uniform 
a7tl> Madras Infantiy. British soldier, only wearing a forage cap always instead of a 

helmet: I would have the dress altered os follows : — 

The tunio to' be looser and to have no standing collar. The trousers 
to be looser, and to be made with a waist-band, obviating the use of 
braces which the men now wear, and to be nan'owed above the ankle so 
as to be easily gathered on occasion with a cloth or canvas gaiter. The 
white-eotton tunic worn by Madras troops in the hot weather needs no 
alteration. 


Ltdatonani.CoIoncl P. A.Caraegy. 
S9th Akidras Native Infantry. 


Major P. Pannee. Idth tkidros 
Native Infantry. 


Brigadier-Generai H. P. Brooke. 
Adjutant-Geueral. Bombay Army. 


I tHnk the uniform for a Madras sepoy of cloth tunic and sergo 
trousers not only most unsightly, but also quite unsuited to a tropical 
climate such as we have nearly all the year round. 

ITo i the Madras Native soldier is dressed up in badly fitting imita- 
tion of the British soldier. A. Zouave jacket, loose trousers to knee, 
gaiters coming over foot, and and a turhau would be more suited 

to him : his boots are especially bad, rubbishy leather that cannot stand 
the dew on the parade ground even, badly made and fitting. If he is to 
continue to wear them. Government should supply and ch^ge for them* 

The dress of the Native army of this presidency is in the highest 
degree unsuitable either for peace or war. It is neither ornamental nor 
comfortable, and being tight-fitting is singularly unbecoming to the 
Native figure. The Native infantry soldiers of this army appear to 
much greater advantage when dressed in Native clothes tlian when attired, 
as they now are, in a uniform made of the same pattern (but of infe- 
rior materials) as that worn by the British soldier. The Kilmarnock 
cap is neither a protection to the head nor a suitable or becoming 
head-dress to a Native. A dress of a somewhat more appropriate nature 
has been devised and approved by the Government of Bombay, but the 
final approval of the C^vemment of India has not yet been secured. 
ThU dress, though an improvement on that now in use, is not altogether 
satisfactory, as the desire not to exceed the present cost necessitated the 
use of seige instead of cloth for the tunio as well as the trousers, and 
it is doubtful whether serge will wear as long as cloth and be as ser- 
viceable to the men. Many of tlie regiments have adopted the Native 
head-dress (puggrie), and it is hoped that shortly the Kilmarnock cap 
will bo entirely dispensed mth. The dress of the Native cavalry is now 
in the course of being remodelled, but this reform can only be carried 
out very gradually, so that unnecessary espensc may not he imposed on 
the sowars. 



Brigfidier-CfiDCJftl A. B. liittlc# 
ComuundantSSth Bombay Native 
(Light) Infantry* 


CcAonelS. Edwardes, Command- 
ing 2nd (Prince o£ Wales* Own) 
Grenadier Begiment/ Bombay Na- 
tive Lifantiy. ' 


Colonel W. Bannerman, 4tl» Bom- 
bay Bifles. 

Colonel G. W. Hanson> Com- 
mandiog 9tU Bombay Native 
Infantry. 


Colonel H. H. James^ lOth Bom- 
bay (Light) Infantry, 

Colonel B, ^fallaby, Commandant, 
I3tb. Boml»y Native Infantry. 


Colonel Creagh, Commanding Idth 
Bombay Native In&ntry. 


Colonel A. Camegy, 2 Lst Bombay 
Native Infantry. 


Colonel X P4]rbrother, Com- 
man^g 22nd Bombay Native In- 
&fitxy. 


Identenanb-Colonel O. Y. Tanner, 
Commanding 29th Bombay Native 
Infantry. 
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Certainly not. I consider the dress of the Native soldier requires 
much alteration and open to vast improvenient, and it is the one ^eat 
cry of flf>Tn nrm Tilling Oncers of tlie Bombay army tbafc they caimot dxess 
their men as some of the Bengal regunents are now dressed. 

I think a nice loose dress might easily he adopted without any extra 
expense to the State, but certainly to the efficiency and appearance of 
the army. 

The uniform of the Native soldier of the Bombay army is susceptible 
of much improvement. The trouser is most unsuitable ; loose knioker- 
hookers with the gaiters or l^gings should take its place. The great- 
coat requires altering to render it as serviceable as it should be. 

I consider the Zouave dress the best suited for the Native soldier. 


The uniform issued to the 9th and ZZnd Bombay Native Infanby 
regiments on proceeding to Malta last year, consisting of a serge tunic, 
loose trousers, and canvas gaiters appears to meet all requirements : 
it is comfortable, serviceable and looks well; hnt 1 would fuggest that 
the tunic should be made rather longer and looser than the present 
pattern. 

No, it should be far looser and more suitable to Natives. I would 
do away with the imitation of British uniform. 

I can conceive no dress more utterly nnsnitahle than that of the 
Native regiments of the Bombay army. Suitability in all and great 
changes of climate, a dress easy put on and put off, freedom for chest 
and limbs, durability with good style are the requirements, and these 
ate utterly ignored inthis'army. The difficulty is that some extra expense 
mght have to he ineurredj but I am sure that if the clothing agency 
is aboBshedj and the materials are of a Native manufacture, the extra 
expense would be covered, and the efficiency and the number of yeara 
through which that efficiency would stand good would be vastly increas- 
ed. I have enlarged on this matter in my reply to question 26. 

The Bombay army is being gradnally improved in dress. I would 
advocate knickerbockers, gaiters and EngUsh ammunition boots. The 
tunio answers its purpose, being suitable for all weathers and is liked 
by the men. 

No, not the uniform in general use in the Bombay army, hut I 
consider tho uuifoim suggested by me for the marine battalion, and 
approved by the late Commander-in-Chief, Sir C. Stavely, a most ser- 
viceable dress. • *' 


'file present umfonn of the Bombay army is unsulted for the require- 
ments of the Native soldier. I would venture to recommend Eim-lish 
auuunmtiou boots, loose and long •< pegtop " trousers with a short o'aiter 
loose «iat without a collar, made somewhat like a « Highlandel-’s or 
^ ^ '“^h puggrie, or loongie; also a 

iu SneatCi^ duty und for drill and guards 

The present uniform of Zouave trousers, puggries and nutties or 


'86. Is the present mode of payment to Madias soldiers, denendiW n. if 7 
on the price of rice, a judicious arrangement ? ' uepenoing as it does 


Colonel IT, S. Obbaird, Com- 
mandant, 41st Bengal Nativo 
Infantry. 


Colonel T, Boisragon, Com- 
manding 30th Punjab Native lu- 
fantry. 


Colonel E. Tlandridge, Com- 
manding Native iSfantiy. - 


^uge is contemplated that is disadyalZ^^s Z the wLT'^' 

should roceive very serious considei-atim 

cannot matter”fM°wbrtevefitr/)ncr*h'*’^^^'l is paiV tit rice 

Tice; but if he is “■“omi 

pie cannot be a Xd ZT V J^ *•'« 

thing as « compensation for dt£ uf Si' 

w^ ce^ly I„,t judicioiB. MeriouJn” • 

might be broughtou the Bengal scale. " ®enrieo hercaf 
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Cq^ouqI O. W. Frtiaftr, Cota* 
xoaudauti 39(b 


liicutcnant'CoTnnol K. G. Ito- 
gcrs, aOtli Punjab Native IttfoJi* 
try. 

X4icutGnnat>ColDncl J. IIutI''on* 
Commandiug Punjab Nativo 
Infantry. 

IMnjor A. C. W, Croobsbank> 
32ad Pioneers. 


Colonel n. ^ BoisragoDi Com* 
znand^t dtb Sikbs. 


liiautenont.Colonel J. J. Boa* 
well. Commanding ^nd Sikb In* 
fan try. 


Colonel A. Jonkina, Command- 
ant 2tid Madras Natlvo Infantry. 

Colonel VT, Osborn, OHiciatnig 
Connmndont 0th Madras Natlv o 
lufjnUy. 

Colonel G. Hcain. Command- 
ing loth Madias Native Infantry. 

Colonel i, W. Buck, Com- 
Toandant 2Qth Madias NaUvo 
Infantry’. 


Colonel W. A. Qib, Command- 
ant 35th Madras Nati\ c Infantry. 


Xieutenant-Colond F. H. 
^rcell, d7th Madias Infantry. 


Xiieatenant-Colonel P. A. 
Camegy, 39th Madras Nativo 
Xalanti^. 


( ^1Q ) 


1 am nob avvoxo as to the payment o£ the Madras INativo army 
whether that is — the sepoy gets u. certain fixed pay, as in the Jiengat 
aimy, and compensation for dearness of provisions, when the staple 
commodity of which his feed is composed rises beyond a certain rate ; 
If so, there seems to bo no difference between the two. Bat if it is 
dependent altogether on the price of rice, which forms, I believe, the 
staple food of Ibe 'Madrossec, X think the arrangement an injudicious 
one, as there is no knowing what his pay might amount to in seasons 
of dearth, the rice crop being so dependent on a. due supply of rain. 

I know nothing of the Sfadras system. Tho Bengal practice of 
granting- compensation (in additiou to regulated pay, &c.} works on tho 
whole well. 

I should say not. In my opinion tho soldier should have a fixed 
rate of pay, and take Iiia chance like any other member of the popula~ 
tion of a countiy in r<^ard to a change in the price of food. 


I am not personally acquainted with this matter; hut any arrange- 
ment under which the rate of a soldier's pay depends^ upon tho local 
price current is, I consider, highly injudicious and unsatisfactory. 

I know nothing about this Madras system of payment, dependent on 
the fluctuating price of rice apparently. A soldier’s pay should ho per- 
manently fixed. But tXiis I do advocate, abolishing " compensation for 
dearness of provisions''' in lalo in peace times, and in garrisons the men 
should take their chance with the rest of tho community (European and 
Native) ; during war such unusual charges are met by the batta general- 
ly granted by Governmenb. If this system is to be maintained, I 
should certainly apply it only tOrhuglers and sepoys and certain Govern- 
ment camp followers, not to the non-commissioned ranks ; eertainljf not 
to tho Native ofliccr. 


Not having had any experience, I can scarcely presume to offer an 
opinion : the custom appears to mo to be equally objectionable to that 
which obtains in the Bengal army of granting compensation, for dear- 
ness of provisions. 

As rice is tho sfciplo food of tho Madras soldiers, compensation for 
its dearness is a most judicious arrangement. 

I do not think that any better arrangements could he made, ■unless 
tho pay of the Native soldier were increased. 


I cannot suggest a bettor mode. I have referred to double rice- 
money in answer 20. 

The pay of soldiers must depend' on the price of grain <m which they 
live. The Madras sepoy lives principally on nee; even when stationed 
■where floor is cheaper, ho will continue to cat tioe for one meal, wh^ 
diet not agreeing with him. X consider the higher rate of 
unneee.ssary, as what is sulficieut at Trichinopoly_ and , 

suffice in tho Central Provinces, where hvmg is cheaper than in tne 
south of India, 

I think it is, rice being the staple food of the Madras soldier, Md 
tho rice-moncy, as it is docs not compensate in full r 

ness of rice. , , ^ xi.* i- 

In my answer to question 15 1 have stated ^ 

tain circumstances tho rice-money should he limited, to -mii 

I lelieve^ but am not certain^ that m some stations in the rvOgP 
Central Provinces it is much more. 

If compensation for dearness of provisions is allowed at ^ 

he allowed for rice in the Aladras presidency, as it is the stapm 

here, and the people live on nothing else ; but I think it js a bad » 
mont to have a fluctuating scale of pay, as in tho case or the^ a 
sepoy's pay with the addition of compensation for dearness ot nee. 
would strike an average and substitute a fixed increased rate or pay. 


It is not a judicious arrangement for the Government hut for M 
sepoys it seems to bo the fairest that can be adopted. ^ hen tiic m 
cross the ^erbudda river they receive double batta, and this mates ta 
sum paid to Madras regiments serving in Bengal appear very lar^, 
but I find the average monthly payments for compensation to my 
from August 1878 to July 1879 q-verages for tho twelve montns 
Rs.^ S-G-7 per month, and for four of those months in 18^ nee was 
selling at 5 measures per rupee, as it was the famine year I The averSci 
for this year (seven months) is only Rs* I-IS-*!! per man • see retur 
attached, marked B, * * " , " 
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Left 'WDra 39th B.eqi3ibst, Native Istaktey. 
^iee-numey drawn front August 1878 to 3'ulg 1879. 


* 7 months of 1870. — ^Total 

Averago' 


Avetago 


Hs. A V. 


13 10 
1 15 


+13) 28 U 2 







Ks. A. 

B. 

Es. A. 

B. 

August 1878 at 6 measures ... 

• •• 


3 

3 

8 

»>» 


September 

JJ 


mmm 


3 

2 

0 



October 






3 

3 

8 



November 





3 

2 

0 

see 


December 


6 33 ••• 




2 

8 

4 



January 1879 at 7 „ 

*-• 


2 

0 

2 

1* 0 

0 

February 


6 jf 

... 

... 

2 

4 

5 

2* 0 

0 




Es. 

A. B. 








C Coconada 8 

... 1 

10 1 

■1 





March 1879 


A 

Average 

[ 1 

13 

2 

3* 0 

0 



(.Eajahmundry 7 

... 2 

0 2 

} 







r Bajahmundry 8 

... 1 

9 3 






April „ 

,, 

Average 

[ 1 

12 

3 

4* 0 

0 


C Chowdaram 7 

... 1 

15 2 

i 







( Eajahmundry T 

... 2 

0 2 






May „ 


A 

Average 

^ 1 

13 

2 

5* 0 

0 


(. Chowdaram d 

... 1 

10 1 

3 





June „ 


at 7 measures 


T - t 

1 

16 

2 

6* 0 

0 

July „ 


„ 

... 

... 

2 

0 

2 

28 14 

at 








2 6 7 pov month. 


Mojor E. Ettunce, 11th Madias ^ Yes ; I cannot see that it difiers materially &otn the mode in force 
Kaiivo Infantry. jn Bengal and Bombay (see pp. 46-49, Bay Code, volume H) . All 

receive a certain monthly pay, and, in specified cases, extra alloivonces, 
depending in Madras on the price of one article only, viz., rice; in 
Bengal on the price of four articles, wheat, dhall, ghee, salt ; for Bombay 
the same with the addition of firewood. , 


Erigadier-General A. E. Eittle, 
Commandant 2Sth Bombay Nalivo 
(Light) Infantiy. 


I have only served with the Bombay army ; but I should give it as 
my opinion that the system of payment to the Madras soMier, depend- 
ing, as I am led to believe it was, on the price of rice, to be anything 
but a judicious arrangement. 


Colonel B. Mallahy, Command- 
ant 13th Bombay Kative In&uhy. 


Colonel Creash, Commanding 
19th Bombay Hativo Infantiy. 


I do not myself know the principle on which this payment is made. 
If it is on the principle on which the " compensation for dearness of 
provisions ” is granted with ns in Bombay presidency, I see no ohjeo- 
tion to it ; hut I should prefer that some average he taken, say of the 
last five years, and the result be permanently added to the pay. 

It is the fairest, as it equalizes the cost of living in all stations 
The only remedy would be to increase the soldier’s pay in lieu thereof 
vide answer 39. 


Colonel J. Fairbrother, Com- I am in favor of having it a fixed sum. 
manding 22nd Bombay N- 1. 


36. It is very desirable to reduce the numher of followers of aU. classes in 
regiments both in peace time and in active service : can you suggest reductions of 
the present establishment ? 


Colonel. J. Doian, Commanding I don’t see how the present establishment of a regiment of 'Bunjah 
27tii Punjab Siitira Infantiy- infantry can be reduced either in. time of peace or war. 


Colonel H. s. Obbard. Com- The followers attached to a Native battalion are of three classes — 
maudaut Hat Bengal N. I. I.— Mustered establishments. 

II. — Brivate servants for public purposes. 

III. — ^The men's families. 

The first to consist of — . 

1 tindol, 8 lascars, 8 hhistccs, 8 sweepers. 

1 chowdiee, 1 mootsuddee, Z weighmen, 3 hildars. 
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Por hospital, 1 shop eooly, Z bhisteos, 1 goorga, Z cooks, Z sweepers, \yith 1 mate and 3 bearers, 
or a dooly. _ _ - • 

^Educational, 1 schoolmaster, 1 munshi, 1 pundit. 

Of these, the tindal and 8 lasears might be dispensed with. A non-commissioned ofiSeer being 
detailed to assist the quartermaster, in lieu of the tindal, on an allowance of 4 rupees a month, and a 
sepoy per company being detailed for work in store-room and magazine on Z rupees a month. 

The mootsuddee, weighman and bildars might he di^ensed with. 

The'hospital establishment is not susceptible of education. 

The schoolmaster, moonshee and ;[iundit may be got rid of' as non-combatahts-enlisted, and 
trained soldiers taking the duties. lEnglish school-master at 10 rupees a month, and one vernacular 
teacher at 6. These two, with the pupil teachers paid from the school funds, would suffice. 

Class II consists of — 

8 bunneahs, 8 washermen, 8 barbers, 8 goorgas, I sweetmeat seller, 1 tobacconist, 1 dyer, Z 
moochees, Z writers. 

Bunneahs might be reduced by 4 if necessary, but I hardly think it would be any gain. Half 
the washermen, barbers and goorgas might be dispensed with on service. So might the dyer, 1 moochi, 
and 1 ivriter. 

Class III. — The men's families. There are about 40 or 60 generally with the regiment. They 
come and go, but very few remain permanently with it, except those of the Christian drummers. 
It tends very much to the happiness and' contentment of the men, having their families come for a 
month or two, and I do not think it would be well to interfere with them. 

Colonel T. Boiaiagon. Command. The followers of Native infantiy regiments is not at all excessive 
mg SOtli Pnnjab Native Infantry. jjoj. aamit of reduction. 


Colonel E. Dandridge, Com- The number of pmd followers is but small. The bazar establishment 
manding 40lh Native Infantry. . might he dispensed with (the paid poi-tion of it) . 

Colonel G. W. Fraser, Com. The following reductions might he made with advanta<ve— 

mandant 80th Native Infantry. moulvie and pundit, their places being supplied by sepoy 

assistant schoolmasters, whose extra pay would be paid from the school 
funds, and who would join the ranks in time of war. 

(S) The tindal, whose place should bo filled by a quarter-master 
havildar. 

(3) Four lasears : these men are chiefly assistants to the tindal, in looking after the regimental 
stores in magazine, ammunition, camp equipage, surplus clothing, &o. j they are also employed as 
oiderhes to the quarter-master and medical officer,’ wWoh duties should be performed by sepoys, the 
remaining four lasears being employed solely in the magazine, under the orders of the quarter-master 
and quarter-master havildar. 

(4) The mutsuddcc and two weighmen, whose duties are supposed to he to look after the bazar, 
see that the regular supply of provisions is kept up by the regimental bunneahs, and that it is of good 
quality, that primer weights and measures are kept by the bunneahs, &c. ; hut ns these duties are 
mready performed in reality by a standing regimental bazar committee, who are responsible to the 
quarter-master, the retaining of the above three individuals appears to be superfluous. 

(6) Two bildars, whose work should always be done when required by fatigue parties from the 
regiment. 


liieutenant- Colonel H. 'Worslej, 
Commanding 7tli Bengal Kative 
Infantry. 


liiontenanb* Colonel P. Harrisj 
Commanding llth Kntlve Btfontry. 


^ Iiioutcnant-Colonel L. H. "WE* 
liamsj Commanding X-tltli Sil^s* 


Iiicntonant-Colond. B, J. 'Walker, 
X7tli Kutivo Infantry. 

Lioutcnant-Coloncl R, G. Rogers, 
Commanding 20tli Ponjab ^atWo 
Infantry. 


The only possible reductions I can. suggest are connected "with the 
regimental bazar. 

The chowdry, mutsuddy, and two weighmen might be done away 
with altogether. . 

The bazars themselves should be locals and should not accompany 
regiments on the march. *Where there are no burdashthhanas, ciT^ and 
political officers might make the necessary arrangements. While- on 
service the commissariat would, of course, feed the troops. 


In the quarter-master’s establishment I consider that the two bildars 
and two weighmen could be very well dispensed with. The regimentm 
kalassies could do all the duties of the bildars without interfraing with 
their own work, whilst the chowdry could very well otherwise arrange 
for those of the weighmen. As a point of fact, these latter do little 
else but, attend upon the quarter-master as orderlies. In the ho^ital 
establishment also considerable reductions could be made,^ especially on 
the introduction of the general hospital system referred to in question 88. 


I do not conaxder that the number of regimental followers could 
possibly be reduced ; they consist at present of 1 tindal and .8 kalasies> 
16 bheestlesj 16 cooks, 8 sweepers, and S bildars. 


1 ^ 0 , not in peace time or on active service beyond what they would 
bo reduced by the regimental authorities as a matter of course. 

The niunber of followers seems to me to have been reduced as far as 
practicable, with regard to efficiency of the Native army. 

Par from reducing the number, I consider that an extra lascar (or 
peepawalla as stUl retained by Goorkha regiments) should he attached 
to each company of the service battalion to carry and issue^ reserve 
ammunition in action, for mules cannot accompany the fighting 
and every rifie being required, soldiers cannot bo spared to run oack- 
wards and forwards as ammunition runs short. ' “ 
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Lientonimi-CoioMl P. B. jTor- Jlje followers in a Punjab regiment are as foIloTTS per company • 
Commimaiiie Tanjab I/OSCav > ... 1 

iraa«ibaat, 7 . Bhistees !!! ... V.. « 

Cooks ... ... ... 

Sweeper ... ... ... 1 

' 'I do not consider tbnt the followers of the three latter classes conid 
b.e reduced. If loscars were reduced^ the work would have to be per- 
formed W sepoys ; and as it is on service^ too many fighting-men are 
employed on duties which could be performed by less highly-paid men. 


Lieateiumt>Colcmel J.' Hudsoni 
CoDH&aQ^grSSth Poo jab Jifatard 
Jaiatatpf, 


Iiienteiumt'Coloiid G. 0. Bow* 
dottf 86tli Bativo lafantvy. 


I think the bazar establishment might be abolished, if it was ren- 
dered imperative on all men in Native regiments to moke use of the 
station bazars in peace time, and if Government issued rations through 
the commissariat department in active service. 

On occasio'ns of the march of aregimentfrom one station to another 
in course of relief, a certain number of hunneahs could easily he sent 
with it from the sudder bazar of the station. 

I do not think any other part of the Native establishments of a 
regiment could be dispensed with, except at the expense of efflcienoy in 
the corps itself. 

No, not without causing a diminution in the number of fighting 
men who might he told ^o2 as comjrany tent-men, &c. I consider tlm 
present authorized establishments on as low a scale as compatible with 
cffioiency, after allowing for casualties and sickness when on active 
service. 


Liautctunt-Coloael P. M. Ann- 
stiong. Commanding 4$th (Rot- 
tray^s Sikhs) Native lafantiy. 


I do not think the present repmental establishment one too many 
eitaer m peace or vrsx time. 


Major B. A. Traachop& 
Sikha. ^ 


Uth 


^ ^ t T followers could be reduced in 

.^Txtant-Generii,AUah^l)ad Divi- tone 01 peace, Dut perhaps some system might be introduced whioK 

“way with the regimental hunneahs and bazar establishment 
makmg the commis^riat supply Native regiments with oil that is needl 
tut. I consider regunental hunneahs, as a rule, quite useless and a 
litigation, and when the regiment is 

hS 

..on I H v“* I*® rednccA The tindal and eight knlooo^o- 

enlist men of the same class as the regiment for this dntv rlvilltn!! a 
training them as soldiers-, they woSid Xm a norf^'oS ^ 
establishment, and in war- time ^ey could L used as b— e 
eerve luthe ranks as leq^uired. oe“toO goara, ot 

which they can be got nd of is by eettiiirr”/!.!^ o“ly "fay ^erefoie in 
and thus putting tfo Native rogment in ™®“i 

British recent at homf dufS^rf^?n ““ » 

W+t. ^ -t 1 j i, • fo.traditional manners and customs. ® pwi^dice and 

the strength is inomased, S’th^ k “ 

w pe^ time the tindal might be replaced by a qu^master ^ that 

the strengareceivmgastaffpayof Ss.7 to Bs. lof^“i“i.. ”3^ ‘h® havildato now on 


iUjor A. C. W. 
32jid iioaeezs. 


Ccooksh&ak, 



be giveTto SiH^lwT^e^r anrthTrgivtt^’" “ “®t enS, perr^io^^o Jd 

to the mo^oehcesTa“ 

•and ihe work doac byfotiguo 'noities T’h* urars, Aiie bildars might be dispnnfiVivAi] 

“ leguaent must remai^^' WOighman,. and hunneahs who form the 
In war the foUowmg would be taken with the regiment — ' 

Segimeniai folloteeri, ^ -p-’- , 

16 eooks. rtelnaUtug eztaUislmetxt. 

16 hheesties, ‘ ^ onowdry. 

8 sweepers. ^ weighman. 

Dresser. • ' Dheesties. ^ 

The goorah, who is generally the oo i e Cooks. weepers. 

m atteiJdihg on' the sick. ' th? ^spital assistmt m “ their 
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Por tlio transport o£ tlio eipk in qnnrlcrs o-fow Blrctclicrs slionld bo distrilnitcd in tho lineSj and 
sick men bo caridcd to the hospital by their coinmdcfi on them instead oC as now in charpoys. ^Tbft 
would familiarise men to the use of slrctehcrs. On tho niareh a light ambulance would bo far more 
useful than tho two-doolies and far less expensive. 

In time of wav I would only take with the hospital— 

3 bos]>{fal us&istantsj 
1 apprentice, 

3 hospital attendants, 

and perhaps one eookj bhccstics, swccpcr.s, and extra cooks being supxdicd from tho individuals of that 
class attaohed to tho rcgiuient. 

By this means somo small economy would bo gained in time of peace, and in war tbe followers 
would be reduced to a minimum. 

I would also advocate, if tliu strength of regiments is increased, enlistment of one servant per 
oOtcer. In some regiments tbero are classes who can provide otliccrs with good soldier servants in 
war time. In others I would nllo^v the commanding ollieor to enlist a few carefully selected men of 
suitable castes, as ofllcers' servants, so that in war time they would ho soldiers instead of useless followeis. 
Tho olHoors' followers could then he reduced to one servant pier horse, and one general table servant 
to three ofllcers. 


Colonel n. f'jle IlilU Coinmnnd' 
Qoorkhas (-Light liifautr^*). 


llcgimciits are so mucli broken up into detaehmontsj that I don'fc 
see how the xirosent cstublibhiuent: could bo reduced. 


UajorA. l^attje, 2ndCioorkha9. I cannot recomroontl rediieiion o£ the present establishment. On the 

contrary^ tbo number o£ bhccbties (one per company) is not always suffi- 
cient on aetiveservice. Xiascars or Kalasbics could, however, be made more 
useful ou service if lUcy were armed and drilled. 


Major P. P. PowcToft, 4th I do not think tlio followers of a Xallve regiment in peace time are 
Goorkhas. excessive in ntiinbcr, conbUting as they do oE the company, bunnea^, 

chowdry, moonshec, dyers, 2 shoemakers, barbers, 2 armourers, butcher 
and bis assibiant. .Going on active service, most oE them could he easily 
left behind. lu Ibo late campaign in Afghanistan my regiment had 
only bunncniis, 1 cliowdry, 1 dyer, 1 shoemaker, 1 butcher and his 
assistant, 2 barbers, and the armourer, and tho regimental ** ksilnssies/* 
whom 1 forgot to include above. 


Colonel P. Olair, 3fd Natiro 1 would suggest Uiat the present system of regimental hunneahs be 
Infantry. done away with, and the cominissanat to supply all rations : this would 

do away with tho uccesbity oE compensation for dearness of provisions; 
also the xnutsuddcc of the regiment. 


Colonel II. Boiaragon, Com- 
mandant 4tli Sikhs. 


1^0 reduction of Government followers •'* possiblo in Nativo corps 

compatible with efficiency. 


Liontcnant-Coloncl J, J. 
Boswell, Coinmandlng 2nd Sildi 
Infantry. 

Licutonant-Coloncl B. It. 
Chambers, Commanding Gth 
Punjab Infantry. 


Major A. G. Boss, Command- 
ing let Sikhs. 


Colonel A. Jenkins, Command- 
ant 2Dd Madras Kativo In- 
fantry. 

Colonel W. Osborn, Officiating 
Commandant 9th Madras Kdtivo 
Infantry. 


I can offer no possible suggestion regarding reduction in the number 
of camp followers. 

I think tho present peace establishment of camp followers allowed in 
a Ufativc regiment is as low as it can bo made. In time of war the increase 
is caused by meu in charge of baggage animals and dooly-bearers. 

Tho two weiglimen in bazar might bo xedueed. I do not think imy 
ono clso can be reduced in ]>oaco. In w’^ar there should be a bheestie, be- 
sides a pakhali to each company in arid countries, and a bhccstic for every 
60 followers, and a sweeper for every 150 follow'ers. 

I cannot offer any suggestions for the reduction of the present estab-, 
lishment of followers. 

This is a point that is very difficult to deal with as regards the 
men'^s private 'followers, for they consider themselves ^bound to maintain 
those of their relatives who cannot or ^viil not obtain employment for 
themselves, and these are undoubted^ a heavy burden on ^e men, but 
this is an evil which may diminish in course of time, but it has to bo 
carefully and gradually dealt with. 

TJie strengt^'pf the public followers which I have given m answers 
1 and_^ aro, in my opinion, tho lowest req^uired for a battalion on peace 
and war footings. 


Colonel G. Hcam, Commanding 
I5t1x Madras Native Infantry. 


Ijx a Madra? regijflicnt the authorized followers arc — 

6 lascars. 8 pukhalees. 

8 barbers. ^ , 8 ^obis. 

1 kotwal. . 2 peons. 

, The kotwal and peons may be struck out, as also' the munshee, who 

still exists in some regiments. ' r 

Unauthorized followers should not bo recognized or allowed. 
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-Colonol L. W. Baok, Com- 
mandant 20th Madraa Native 
Infaotiy. 


Colonel TV. A. Gib, Command- 
Ani 25^ Madrab Native Infantij'. 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. 

TjneU, 37 tb Native InEantiy. 


HajovN. Faunce, Oommandin" 
IJitb Madras Native Infimtry. 


El igndier-Geooral H. F. Broo^, 
Adjutant-General, Bombay Army. 
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The hazar estahlishment o£ a Madras regiment is useless ; they will 
not accompany the regiment on change of station. The kotwal and. 
peons might be dispensed with, Begimental lascars are of little nse 
in a station, and sepoys should pitch their own tents. 

I do not see how the families can be reduced, and in peace time they 
travel at their own expense. When a regiment is sent on active service, 

I think the families shonld be left in their lines with a few old men as 
guard, if possible, in charge of a British otficer. They should remain, 
there till the service was over, and the regiment should he sent back to. 
the same station, if possible, for at least a year. At present the families 
are generally sent at Government expense to the station they select, but 
I think this is an unnecessary expense. Let them stay where they are, 
and if any insist upon going, let them go at their own expense. This 
of course could not be done if a relievi^ corps was sent. In that case 
the families must be sent elsewhere. This is the only way in which the 
families are any expense to Government. 

The only authorized non-eomhatant eamp followers (except carriage 
for siel^ are eight lascars, who do a good deal of the work of pioneers, 
puckhalecs, dhobis, and Imvbcrs, two of each per company, two hospital 
assistants, one bazar kotwal and two peons, and two hospital totis. The 
dhobis and barbers might he dispensed with on a campaign. The kotwal 
and peons might he abolished altogether, but all the rest are necessary, 
and the number is not great. 

In Bengal two cooks per company are allowed, but in a Madras 
regiment the men could cook for themselves in messes as they do on hoard- 
ship. Two or three men could be told off for this per company; but, if 
tbe food consisted of rice. Government would have to supply them with 
some large dekehis to cook it in, and if it were flour, they would re- 
rpiire some large towahs. This would reduce the fighting line a little, 
hut it would also reduce the number of helpless followers. One servant 
and one syce per British officer, and one servant to two Native officers, 
is the minimum allowance. 

There is no carriage whatever allowed for sick in cantonment to a 
Native infantry regiment in the Madras army. 1 do not see how the 
above allotment could he reduced. 

The Madras cavalry have a number of grass-entters, but if tire 
country to which a regiment was ordered forage was procmuhlo on pay- 
ment, the grasa-outters could be discharged and left behind without 
extra expense, as the horses are the propei% of Government. 

The duties of the 8 store laseai-s in a Madras infantry regiment 
might be performed by sepoys, as is the case in the Bombay infantry 
regiments. No further reductions could he made among the public 
followers of a Madras regiment who are few enough. But the horde of 
women and childrem, and male relatives of the sepoys who follow our 
regiments, are a serious nuisance, and are often the cause of heavy ex- 
pense to Government. 

Our commandant has lately taken steps towards the ahatment of the 
nuisance by forbidding tho enlistment of married recruits, and prohibit- 
ing any private from marrying until he has obtained his first increase of 
pay, viz., after three years’ service. 

The living of the relatives of the sepoys with them in the lines is 
prevented as much as possible. 

The best way of getting rid of followers -ndth Native troops would he 
to lodge the troops in barracks. The Madras troops on service in 
Barmah live in barmcks, and there is no reason why Native Indian 
troops shonld not he lodged in barracks, except the expense of providino- 
the accommodation. “ 

We have only one bazar chowdry, two peons ; there is no ncecssily 
whatever for them ; they are supposed to keep order in the regimental 
bazar, an institution fast dying out, and where existing consistino- of 
some 20 or 30 huts; any such duty can be, and ought properly to\e, 
done by tho regimental police. ' - ’ 

One tiudal, 8 lascars ; these' toctrhave very little to do praoticalli' 
and all that they do.wouhbbe bettendone by fatigue (or Pipneers) men! 
British regiments haye no tiudal afid- lascars ; their pioneers do all work 
done by them, and there is no xeasoti'.whatevev for keeping them on. 

The only rciUaii^ing followers, puckallies and sweepers, c.anuot be 
reduced-. ■ ^ • 1. - . ■' 

Bxcluding the hospital establishment there arc only 20 authorized 
Native foUoifrera attached to Native infantry regiments in peace time 
and 9 of these are tent lascars and the remainder are hhistees. ' None of 
these could, I think, be reduced. Begiments proceeding to Afghanistan 
were permitted to take, in addition to officers’ servants and hospital 
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BrSgadicr-Goncral A. B. Little, 
CommundAnt 25th Bombay 2{a. 
tivo (Liybt) Inlautry. 

Colonel S. Edwardo'', Com* 
mnndiii.; 2nd (Prineo of 17nlcs* 
Own) Rrcnndier J!e;;imouti Bom* 
bay itutivo Xiifantiy. 


Colonel ■\V. Bannermnn, 4th 
Bombay Billca, 


Colonel G. W. n-miOD, Com- 
mandinj; 0th Bombay Kativo 
Infantry* 


Colonel It. n. .Tames. 10th 
Bombay K-UivoiLiaht) lufimtiy. 


csbaUislimoTits, 59 folloircro, tind this does not appear an excessive nnni* 
her. The class of followers which swells the numbers to so vast a iigara 
is tlio doolic-hcarcra, of whom .‘ItiO accompanied each Native regiment. 
It is not possible^ without information of the nature of tho country to 
ho operated in^ and special circumstances of the case, to say how far tliis 
number, which certainly seems excessive, could bo reduced. 

I do not think tho number of regimental followers can be reduced 
either in peace or on activo service. 

I do not think tho cstublisbmcnt of puhlic followers for a regiment 
of Nativo infantry is susceptible of reduction either in peace time or in 
active service. 

Tho only private followers which accompany a regiment on service 
ore the servants of ofBccrs; these might ho reduced on crossing the 
frontier or on cratarfcation for foreign service to a soldier servant to each 
officer and a syce for each horse, one mess servant being allowed for every three or four officers. 

In pe.aco time tho private followers of a Nativo regiment of the Bombay army are — 

(«) tho servants, such as barbers and sweepers, tho number of which is of course limited to tho 

remiiromouts of the men; , * . * 

(*) wives and children ; a reduction hero could he made only by limiting tho number of married 

men in a corps; this would make the army unpopular; 

(c) other relatives : tho number of these is very limited in tho Bombay army; only widows 
ing sons in tbo regiment and having themselves no homo to go are permitted to reside in the lines. 

I do not consider tho anthorizod followers of all cl.isscs with a regi- 
ment to be at all in excess, and am unable to suggest reduction of the 
present establisbnicnt. 

Including officers’ servants and qrccs, the public and private follow- 
ers taken to Malta b-ist year with tlio 0th Begiroent Nativo Infantiy 
amounted to (it. This number decs not appear excessive. In addition 
there were 80 doolic-wolhis — a larger number than was necessary. 

Tbo only followers in the regiment in peace time are tbo men’s 
families. These cannot ho diminished : doing so would only have tho 
ofEoot of making tho service unjHjpular. * 

The tncii serve luoro contentedly witU^thoir fnmtites abouc taeiOj) an® 
they are an extra security for good behaviour and allegiance. 

On service, foUowcra should bo reduced as far as possible; soldiers 
mi^ht bo allowed to officers as servants, as was tho case m Abyssmia. 

“The followere nccessarry for hospital and transport duties cannot 
well he reduced without risking difficulties in other ways. 

1 suppose this has rcforcnco to piihlie followers ; the only sueh with 
us are those of the hospital cstablhluneut, the chowdnr 
peons. Tho tent lascars are enlisted men, and would hardly come iradw 
the head of followers. I have no suggestions to make tcndim, to reduc- 
tion. 

Tlicre is a bazar establishment in the Bombay army “ 

ohowdhrv at Us. 10 and two peons at Bs. 5 each, with additmnal allow 
ances, which might easily he dispensed with. 'I'ho other followe r m 
noace time exception the hospital establishment, which is remarked 
rp^in answTrX 38. are right company bhistios and nine tent lasrere, 

Xof whom . are retiuirk. In the Held the present U 

doolie-bearers is -10 per cent, of tbo strength 
excessive and could bo reduced, certainly one-half. The hullo 
and sweepers allowed in tho field are not above tbo requirements. 

Scarcely applicable to the marine battalion, which may almost bo 
considered a local corps in this respect. 

As regards public followers I cannot, but a great reduolion 
made in private followers both in peace time and 

soldier servants'' to ho infci-oduecd in time of peace, they would he^o 
perly trained for that duty in time or war, and thus do away 
very trouhlcsomo class in time of wav, and at the same time & 

elective soldiers in their place when needed; farther, I would is 
Of?© by every means in my power tho relatives of tho men, wives a 
children excepted, from settling' near tho regiment; they ilocic ro 
them in large numbers and live upon them. 

Bolloweis can bo greatly reduced as they were in the late 
'When it was over and just before peace waa proclaimed, ^ 

kahars in addition to our former proportion, for whom it was difficult to 
find accommodation, and who were excessive. 


Colonel n. MAllatT, ComraMid- 
antl3ib Bombay iSJtivo IntM- 
try* 


Colonel Creash, Conaoiaadins 
lOthhoiubay ^aUvo Infantry. 


Colonel A. Cwncgy, Sisfc Bom- 
bay Native Iijfantry. 

Colonol J. Fairbpotbor, Com- 
mandins 22Qd liombay Nativo 
Infaiitiy. 


Tdoatonant-ColoBel O. V. Tan- 
nor, CommatidiQg 2dth Bombay 
NatiTO Infantry. 
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87. Can yon suggest improvement in the system of entertaining these men, and 
in what way could they he organized so as to he less defenceless and helpless than they 
are at present ? 


Colonel J. Doran, Coraraan^ing 
S7th Pnnjib jJatiYO Infantry. 


Colonol H. S. Obbatd, Com- 
jnaodant list Bengal Mativo In- 
Jkuiiy* 


Colonel B. BainarJao, Com- 

tnaudingf 4.0tli Native infiiiitiy. 


Colonel O. W. Fraser, Com- 
mautLint SOtli Native Infantry, 


Xiontenant-Colonol Hi "Worsleyi 
Coiiim<iKdiogr 7tli Nativo 

luiintiy. 


Lienionant'Cola'nel P. 1 
Commaadiu^ llth Kativo 
try. 


[arris, 

lufan- 


Xlonionant Colord L. H. ^Vil- 
liatns. Commanding ^Lba. 

Xiicutcnant-Coloncl P, C. Pogers, 
ComtnjndlDg 20tli I’unjab Natiro 
iafantry. 


Licutcnant-Coloncl P. 6 Nor* 
iiiauj Commanding 2<Ldi Panjab 
Native InfbJitvy. 

I<toutcrnnl<Cotoncl' <7. Hndooa, 
Commaudiag 2Sbh Punjab Native 
Infantry. 


Licntcnant-ColoTicl G. C. Raw* 
cro£t, 35tU Native Infantry. 


Licatcnant-Coloncl P. M. Arm- 
strotig, CuiumM.iidiug dutli (liafc* 
tray’s SiisbsJ Native IiAiutry. 


More care should be taken in their selection, particularly in ^ 
case of doolie-hearers, all of 'whom should undergo medical examination 
hofom being entertained. All might with advantage be armed with a 
l^ht Nativo sword, which nearly eveiy Native knows how to wield. 
The kahars should he compelled "to provide themselves with clothing^ aud 
covering suitable to the dimate aud season, except on extreme occasions, 
when extm articles of warm clothing may be granted by the State. I see 
no reason why doolie-beavers should not he so far drilled and organized 
as to he able to move ■with some degree of regularity on the line of 
inarch, instead of in the confused and struggling mass they do at 
present. 

I do not know that any better ^stem of entertaining these men 
conld he determined. They are essentially non-fighting men, and as 
they are necessary for the well-being of the troops, defence must he 
provided for them. A good iron-hound lalJiee is better for them all 
than n sword. 

No man who wovdd accompany a regiment on service should be 
entertained who is not up to the regimental standard in the matter of 
physique. All should he put through a course of drill and musketry 
on entertainment and occasionally afterwards. 

Beyond making it a s/atf qud nmi that all men enteitained as store 
lascar's should be physically fit for service and able-hoditd, and not over 
a certain age when entertained (say 35 to 30 years), I can suggest no im- 
provement in the system of entertaining them. On service I would arm 
these men, as also all other public establishments with a good ordinary 
Native tulmar. By public establishments 1 mean the above men, also 
bhecsties, sweepers and kahars, all which I consider must be retained 

It would ho dangerous to eutxust firearms to such men. Besides, 
cook-boys, mehtem, &o., under proper arrangements would never be 
exposed to hand-to-hand conflicts. Whereas, bbceslies have quita 
enough to do to carry their mnsmks. Perhaps on service tulaara 
might be issued -to all followers, but certainly not firearms. 

A medical examination at time of entertainment, as in the case of 
recruits, woiUd at least ensure their physical fitness to encounter the 
hardships of a campaign. The best weapon of defence they can have is 
an Afghan knife, whilst quarter-masters might organize some simple 
method of occasionally instructing them bow to use their weapon in 'the 
most effective manner. 


I would suggest that th^ he each supplied with a ttUwar when the 
regiment is ordered on service. 

They should he enlisted as are sepoys, and bound to serve for a stated 
period. All should, moreover, be trained to act together in small bodies, 
and to use swords and revolvers with which all should be armed. 

1 do not consider that any improvement could ha made either iu en- 
listing or organizing these men. On sarvieo they arc allowed swords, 
and are not more defenceless than buglers. 

In tho first place, all men of this kind entertained for servico -with 
regiments should he younger aud more able-bodied than most of them 
now are. All followers should be medically inspected, and just as much 
care taken to insure all being fit for active service as is taken with -the 
rank and file of a regiment. Then again they should he armed and 
taught how to use their arms, at all events in self-defenco. There would 
he no difficulty in doing this. 

All tire cooks in a regiment should be taught to be useful as assistants 
m the hospital. 


This question can scaroely apply to tho 31 individuals forming the 
anfhort:al non-combatant establishments of a regiment of Native in- 
fantry (Hindustani). But oven with them, a system of medical examin- 
ation as to physique and a course of gymnastic exercise, and sword and 
"t'pre e t render them more self-reliant and useful than they are 

_ The system of entertaining tho regular regimental cstahlishmeni 
m simple, and could not, I think, ho improved on. Tlieso men were 
never » the last campaign found to be very helpless ; a iuhoar is 
aU they require. How tho extra establishment of doolie-hearers, mffie 
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Colonel II. BoUragon* Commaud* 
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LIentonant-<^oloncl X Roi* 
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TAtmlonnni-Coloncl B. il. CUam- 
bers, Coiniu*iii<Ritg GlU Pnujab 
XatUc lufautry. 


Major A. G« Ross, Cominanding 
Isb Siklia. 


Colonel A. JenkinB. Command* 
ant Sud Madras lfati> o Infantry. 


Colonel W. OaLoni. OiBcintins 
Commandant OtU Madras Native 
Infantry. 


Colonel O Hcam, Cpmmandinc 
I5tu Madms^Nativo Iiifantiy. 


^Colonel W. A Gib, Commandant 
^3tli Madras Native Xufautiy. 


P. H. ' 

87th Madias Nativ o Jnfontr 
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and camel drivers, supplied to rcfrimcnls wore entertained, I have no 
idea, 

Uforo care sltould 1)0 (akun about tlio kind o£ men entertained, and 
tlioy should bo of better plijr-sique tbnii they are at present. They should 
bo armed when on scrvico with some Native weapon, in the use of wbicli 
they mi »ht bo trained; but it woiiM not be safe to trust them with 
lircmms. 

Not os regards their entertainment; hut I would require them to 
ivear a biinple uniform, drab blouse, yia//ees and pants, and Z would have 
them all drilled in squad drill and tile lirin" exercises, so as to give them 
an idea of forming together and using a rillo. 1 would also equip them 
until a brown belt and a light country tulwar (not the hussar swords, 
wliich inado our followers a laugliiug stock in the late campaign and 
often proved the means of tlieir execution). 

All ri>giineiital, followers^ sliould be medically examined, and only 
those enlisted who are physically fit. Jieforo going on a campaign, 
otfioers’ servanfs should also ho medically examined, as, when they faU 
ill, they cause the utmost incouvcnicuce. 

All regimental followers should. I think, he made to wear a nnifonn, 
so as to ho_ easily recognized, and should be idaccd under ebar'm of a 
non-com luissioiiMl ollicer of the regiment tliey belong to, and be armed 
with swords. Kabars, if I'unjabis, would, if treated similarly, Ixj less 
helpless than llicy arc; but kabars from Oudb, &e., appear to be totally 
unable to protect tbciiiselvos, even if given arms for the purpose. 

Lascars or klassics arc the oidy followers who could be armed and 
drilled. TIie*y should be given brccch-lD.-uling snider carbines and sword 
bayonets, and their pay increased from Its. 5-12 to Rs. 7. Rbccstics 
would make good cnougli soldiers, but could not carry tUcir arms, as a 
Mintiii with water in it is a suificicntly licavy load. 

I confess I cannot suggest any improvement, nor do I see how such 
men, as buiiticiilis, barbers, dyers, shocnuikcrs, Stc., can be organized 
in any way. During Uio late war all tlic regimental klassies were 
armed willi swords provided by, I think, the ordnance department. 

The regimental ^stein ns obtains already in corps cfiieicntly com- 
manded, wbieh sliould over bo self-supporting in all respects ; give them 
a cheap uniform, certainly a distinctive j>ugri and a tulwar for 
defence, ^lost Asiatics know to use this weapon. 

Tile only suggestion I can offer is to .arm each with a Native lalwar, 
which some can use. A long cavalry sabre with which followers with 
Knndahiir column were armed is worse Uian useless and only an enoum- 
braucc. lleing non-combatants, they are entitled to protection in an 
enemy’s country. 

1 cannot. The large moss of camp-followers attached to an army in 
the field are entertained for the occasion. _ In camp a system of discipline 
sliould bo mniiitaiiicd amongst them, which would prevent their staying 
beyond bounds and running the ohaiioe of being cut up. On the march 
the nature of their duty compels them to go along in a very defenceless 
manner, and they must trust to the x>rotcctiou of the troops. 

Have a system ; and entertain for each work only those who can do 
it, fl.y., kniiars for doolie-bearors, muleteers for mules, &o. Do not take 
any human being ypu can sweep together. _ 

Give followers short good swords like ordinary tulwars or swords 
driver, and they will soon t-ikc to using them. I do not see what 
organization can be arranged for men so diverse and scattered in work. 

The whole of the followers of a corps might bo armed with carbines 
and, with the drummers, formed into company for drill and instruction. 
The most helpless, man in a regiment seems to mo to be a drummer. 

Consulering the duties that these classes of men have to perform, 
much organization cannot be expected of them, and I am unable to 
suggest any plan that would improve their org.anization. 

_Z’bo^ la^sqars, pnkalis, barbers, and dhobis could be enlisted and 
trained sepoys. 

I Imvo no improved system to -saggest. We cannot make warriors 
of dooUe-bcarevs, and they must be taken eare of and protected ; but 
their number might be reduced by increasing the number of sick carts, 
if it was a country where wheeled carriage could be used. 

In the Madras army the few public followers are entertained by the 
commandant. Tiicre is no hotter way. They might be armed with swords 
when on active sorvice, tq,cna1>le tbem.tO defend themselves if attacked. 
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- -BrignJier-G^cral- H-B. Brooice, Tbe authorized foBowers, such as IflSCaTS^ hhisties^ &e»j are enlisted 
Aajutaut.General, Bomlwy Army. and could he given a military organization without difficuHyi hut as 
doolie-bearers are otily engaged when req^uired, it would not be easy to 
deal with them in. a similar way. 

Brigadier-General A. B. little. The question, I imagine, appliesmoreto doolie-bearers ^an any other 
Commandant 26tU Bombay Xati^e followers. These I would enlist and form into a corps and would give 
(Light) Lifantry. each mnn a shorfc swotd, something with which he might, to a certain 

extent, defend himself and not he m the- way when carrying his doolie. 


Colon.! 8. Edwnxdes, Command, 
ing 2nd (Prince of Wolea’Own) 
Orenadier Ec^ment. Bomba, 
Kativo lufantr,. 


The followei'fl which accompany a regiment on service are-** 

(0) tent lasears ; 

(1) bhisteesj 

(c) doolie-hearers; 

(/Q officers’ servants. 

(a) If pioneers were attached to regiments as suggested in answer 

the services of tent lasears would not he required. In peace time 
the pioneers could take charge of the regimental tents, also fire-engines, 
besides attending to the instruction of the men in poineer duties. On 
service, the tents weald all be in charge of companies, and the pioneers 
available for superintending the clearing of camps, the contstruetion of 
earth-works, roads. See. Being armed men, they would defend them- 
selves. 

(i) Ss («} Bhistees and doolie-hearers have always plenty to do 
and enough to carry without being burdened with any arms for their 
own defence. Arrangements must always be made for their protec- 
tion, 

(/() The number of officers’ servaijtB should be limited to a syce to 
each horse and a soldier servant to each officer. There is no way in 
which syces could be entertained with the view to arming them and' 
making them capable of defending themselves. 

No troops should be allowed any servants; they must wait npon 
themselves. 


Colonel B. Command- It seems to me that if these men are in their legitimate place, their 

ant latU Bombay Nnttvoinfinky. surroundings would sufficiently protect them. To require them to qarry 

arms would be enemnhering them with weapons which would be in 
their way in. the performance of their duties; they might be provided 
with short swords; a revolver in their hands might he as dangerous to 
friends as to enemies. 


Colonel Creagb, Coounandlsg 
igtli Bombay Z^atire Xn&ntiy. 


CUIond J. ■Pabrbrotlier, Com* 
ytftmlin Q* QSnA Bomlxi'y 
Xn£uitxy. 


I cannot suggest any improvement, but more care sbouW certainly 
be taben in. entertaining doolie-bearers, none but really able-bodied men 
in good health being passed. This was not attended to during the past 
campaign, as is too well known. Kegarding any organization that 
would make them less defenceless, X can suggest nothing except that 
they should be provided with light handy swords (Native pattern), and, 
if they have not coura^ to use them when requir^, they should never 
be exposed to danger exi^pt when well protected. 

I should think it would be very cosy to improve their condition so 
far as lasears, mahouts, drivers, i.e., of camels, carts, mules, bullocks, &e.*, 
are concerned. Give timm a military organization under their o^vn 
officers ; arm them with swords, pistols, carbines, as may be foundneces- 
sary j lasears to be taught gun drill 'also $ then on ordinary occasions 
no escort party would bo necessary ; the drivers, &c., would be able to 
guard tbo stores in their charge. Sir Charles Napier’s Sind camel 
baggage corps would prove to be a good model. As regards doolie- 
wallahs and such like followers, the only way I can suggest for 
improving them is to he more particular in engaging them. 


' 38. The general station, hospital system is more economical than the regimental 
one : do you consider that system can. he worked m the NatLye army ? 


Culoiiul J. Doran, Comtnandingr 
2701 1’mijiib NaUvn Infantry. 


r - V . ’ 

It is more economical, but there are the following disadvantaises to 
the general station system 

The distantw of the general hospital from the lines of the regiment 
and consequent mconvenieneo and discomfort to the men, who much 
prefer being toeated in their own hospital and by a medicid officer 
acq^mted M'ltb them,and a regiment being ordered on service, astnujoer 
' ^ ap^inted who knows nothing of the men. * ‘ ^ . 

The hospital equipment will not.be forthcoming at the general hos- 
‘ \ luider the present regimental system a Native raiment 

con start at moment's notice, always having its equipment rea<^. 
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Colonol It. S. OblKircl, Command- 
iog^ 4l8t 13eu{;ul Nutivo Infuutrj^* 


Colonel T. BotBmgOD* Coininniul- 
Sng 3QtU Punjab Natjvu IjiCauiry. 


Colonol £. Bniidrulgo, Command- 
ing doth Native Infantry. 

Colonol Q-. W. ll’^lscr, Command* 
anb SOfch Nutivo Infantry. 


Lioutcnant'ColoncI IT. Worsloyi 
Couimaudiiig Bengal NatlvO 
Xafirntry* 

Ijioutonnnt-Coloitol P. Narrii^ 
Coxumaudiug lltU Native luBmtiy. 


IiicutonanVColonol It. JaWalhcry 
19th Natho Infantry. 


IdentonantoColoncl B. (^. BogGra> 
Commanding 20th Fimjah Nath'O 
Infantry. 


I do not think it could bo worked with advantngo. I would at all 
times hoop Native regimouts as dislinot os possible. I do not tliiiik 
there would bo much ceouomyj while llic general diseomfort would he ^ 
great, the good fcolhig'that is fostered between the officers, the medical 
oilicers and the men under the present system would be miioli curtailed, 
and I should view tho aggregation of sick as a very great disadvauhigc. 

Tho general station hospital would not answer at such stations ns 
Peshawar, or anywhere thero were more than two Native infantry regi- 
meats, and they not in linos contiguous to one another. 

1 do not sec any objection to tho station system. 

Of course tlio gcncinl station hospital ^stem can bo worked, but 
I consider it undesirable for tho folloiving reasons : — 

(1) In tho majority of cases rngiinciits are located at sneh distances 
apart that one hospital would be almost out of tho guc&tion. 

(2) Men would, in tho event often of serious or prolonged illness, be 
unable to obtain the services of their own comrades of the same class 
and regiment to attend on them. 

(IJ) They would bo under the treatment and care of medical officers 
unacquainted ivith, their constitutions; in many cases so necessary to 
obtain correct diagnosis of tho cases, and corresponding treatment, while 
if treated in their own regimental hospitals, by medical men who 
belonged to their regiments, and who would know something of them, 
and naturally have a personal interest in them, they would be better 
cared for, and, when necessary, could always have the attendance of 
thinr own comrades of the same class and regiment. 

The general hospital system, even if bettor and more economical in 
most respects, would undoubtedly lead to increased malingering. 

The general hospital system is certainly applicable to the Native army, 
and would prove both more economical and efficient than the present 
one. I bciicvo this would be the case both in garrison and on service. 

It stands to reason that one' largo hospital could be worked moro 
economically than several somewhat smaller ones; but whether consi- 
dered in respect to tho buildings, medical staff, menial servants, supply 
of medicines, siwgical instruments, See., tho general hospital system 
commends itself boUi on the score of economy and efficiency. During 
war many medical officers would doubtless have to be withdraw™ from 
tho general hospitals to accompany troops in the field, but their plac^ 
could be supplied by tho temporary withdraw^, as at present, of medi- 
cal officers in civu employment, whose duties again could he taken by 
tho now laigo and well qualified class of assistant surgeons. The pension 
estabUshraent could supply ns many hospital assistants ^ for station 
duties as might he necessary to release the numbers required for field 
service. All details necessitated by tho change would bo worked out, 
of course, by tho medical deportment. 

Tho groat distances between tho lines of Native corps would mnk 
tho general station hospitid system work with great dilKenlty. Besides 
in most stations cholera is by no means uncommon, and on the slight- 
' eat outbreak whole regiments have to move into camp on a notice so 
short, that a hospital with its attendants could not be organized m umo 
to he of any use; and the same remarks would apply to a regunent^on 
tho march. I think therefore it would ha imposrible to work tho station 
hospital system so os to give satisfactory resnlts. 

Most certainly not, cither for the good of the service or in the inter- 
ests of the men : vide report D. 


JSejiori JO. 

Dated Peshawar, Sth January 1877. 

Prom — ^Dxbut.-CoXi. B. G. Bogbiis, Comdg. 20th Punjab Native Infan try, 

’ .To — ^Ih^Adjutaut-General in India. 

In obedience to your- hospital No. dated 3rd instant, I have tho honor to report, for the 
iufdniiation ot ‘PEis _Esoellenoy_ 'the Commander-in-Chief, that I am strongly opp 9 sed to Ihe sys- 
tem of geneml 'hospitals, especially'' in garrisons or at Camps of exercise, and that the feelings of 
ths i^n of the regiment entirely coincide with mine on the subject. 

On active service tho establishment of general field hospitals is I know unavoidable, but I 
also know ttat the longer a. man can be 'kept with his regiment the better for him, and that as 
^ the men are apt to consider. 'themselves doomed, when sent away from friends and 
matter what its advantages as regards a' larger- staff, greater comfort or better 
'atSTifika^' im man can or will be so cared for in a general hospital among strangers as in a regiment 
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I strongly deprecate changes of medical officers, changes which prevent doctors from knowing their 
men and the men their doctors and which ofier such opportunities for malingering — opportunities 
which with a system of general hospitals would he almost indefinitely magnified. 


Liciitenant-Colimel P. B. Nor- 1 am strongly opposed to abolishing the regimental hospital system. 

Buujab j consider that in cantonments one surgeon can easily attend to the hos- 
o ive cty. pitaJs of trvo regiments, but that on service each regiment should have 

its surgeon. The surgeons who during peace would not be required for 
regiments could, as many ore at present, be employed in the civil depart- 
ment. 1 am of opinion that the e:rperience gained by a surgeon in civil 
. employ adds to his value as a surgeon in time of war. 

Hoafeimnt-Cofancl J, Hudaon,- Most certainly ; and I can conceive no possible objection to it. As 
aath Poujab Native Infantry. ^ matter of fact, it is of common occurrence to see one medical officer 

attending to the hospitals of two or three corps j it would surely hb 
more convenient for him to have all in-patients under one roof. 


BUntonant-Cnlonel G. 0. Eow- Not with advantage. In a general station hospital the men would 
croft, 35tb NaUve Infantry. receive the same individual care and attention they do in the regi- 

mental hospital. ‘ They would not be so immediately under the observa- 
tion of tbeir commanding officer and wing commanders. They would 
not have the same confidence in the medical Native subordinates. They 
would have more scope for scheming and shamming. On a regiment 
being broken up into wings and detachments, or going to a station such 
■ as Cachar, the regimental system, or an inferior substitute to it would 
have to .be organized ; also on the regiment proceeding on service by rail, 
route march, or by sea. 


Lieutenant* Colonel F. bL Arm. 
sbroDg't Commanding 45th 
tray's Sikhs) Ifative Xafontiy. 


Undoubtedly it can be worked, but I think with no benefit, and with 
very little saving, and it would have many drawbacks. The men would 
be averse to go to the general hospital (probably some distance from 
their lines) unless seriously iU or sent there. By the regimental system 
the medic^ officer has the men always nndcr his observation, is well 
acquainted with most of their habits and constitutions, can readily 
detect schemere. Every time the r^ment marched by the general 
hospital system, a regular medical establishment would have to be told 
off to accompany it to its new station j great difficulty would be found 
in keeping up medical history sheets and obtaining other information, 
&o., &o. 


brajor B. 3. Itoborlson,' <(fh 
Native Infantry, OtRciatinn Aislflt- 
ant Adjutant* Qcoeral, AUalintad 
Bivisidn. 


I think the general station hospitiil system could he worked in the 
Native army. The regimental system is certainly more convenient for 
the regiment, and likely to be more popular with iJic men, but J see no 
reason why, in a station where two Native regiments are quartered, with 
their lines not far apart, one hospital should not be made available for 
the sich of both. 


blajor A. C. W. Croolahank, 82nd 
Pioneers. 


I don't think it would answer at all in times of peace, heciinsa 
Native regiments are not as a rule stationed together, and when they 
are, they are too far apart. In a Native hospital much is done for the 
sick by tbeir comrades ; they are nursed by them and generally fed by 
them', and the men arc dependent on the regiment and its bazar for all 
their wants : all this would be difficult in a ffistant hospital, even though 
each regiment had its ward. When, however, regiments ivere alongside 
of each other, there would be no difficulty in arranging for tlie men of 
each regiment being comfortably attended to in a general building. Tho 
Native clings, however, very mneU to the men be knows, be they saints 
or devils ; and away from bis oivn doctor, officers, and regiment, his 
heart sinks within him, and he conjures up the worst possible evils. 

For war pnrposes I consider that the ^stem which in India has 
grown up to meet the requirements of active service is the safest) provided 
it is not abused. Under that system a regiment has its own hospital, 
and within limited bounds takes care of its oivn sick, disgorging them at 
convenient depOts, where field hospitals are formed feom the medical re- 
serve. Indian campaigns require for Native regiments the utmost mobi- 
lity and immediate readiness for a move. 

The general system Is more suited to' the tactics of 'homo campaigns, 
where troops are kept in large bodies and 'have 'hetter- communications : 
it is also more, suited to British troops, who are kept together and at 
brigade head-quarters.- , , ' , 

I saw the field hospitals at Quetta and Kandahar) anj tbe wonder to 
mo was, not, that tho men died, hut tfiat they ever lived at all, so miser- 
able did- theyseem, and so wanting in the ordinary medicines and stores. 
Wheri^, when I joined the regiment, I fonnd the hospital, tliough over- 
burdened with sick, foirly well supplied and as comfortable as could bo. 

I am decidedly of opinion that Native corps should bo self-contained, 
and viewing the. strong prejudices of the Native soldier (which have to 
be respected, as they re-act on recruiting), I consider each Native rcgi- 
,^Dt should have a medical officer, the establishment given in answer to 
question SG, hospital accommodation and transport for ahoat-I3 men. 
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and a field equipment Tnirly well &toekcdj not with tlio wliole nliar. 
maeopmiaj but the most valuable fcpeei lies, A reserve should follow tlio 
force for the formation of field hc>s]>italsj where jdl hopeless cases and 
the sick about 10 or 12 should be left. There will he abnormal cases 
like the 32nd at Girishk with a daily average of some thirty had cases 
but lot us hope these will not bo frequent. ’ 

Every endeavour should he made to treat the Native soldier at head- 
quarter's up to practicable limits in couscqueuco of his extreme depend- 
ence on his regiment ; he lius no purveyor’s department to feed InTn - 
ho has to buy his own food (a difficulty when at a general hospital and 
ho has no money and cannot get tm advance or credit) ; iuid ho generally 
has to cook it liuusclf^ except when absolutely beyond such exertions. 

Certainly^ it could. I can sec no obstacle to it. 

The general station hospital system could only ho more economical 
than the regimental in ease of a large icduction of establishment. In 
such e.-iso great difficulty would arise in time of war, or in ease of 
dotaehments being sent on service, or when troops are spread over the 
country during epidemics— 

(«) For field service, ono medical officer per corps is the smallest 
2 )ossiblc allowance, as this niimboi' must hu ahvays availabic. 

(i) The Native hosxntal establishment must he trained men. They 
cannot be extemporized ; tlierefore they must be kept up iu 
efficient numbers to provide for the requirements of active 
servioo. 

(e) Tlio consumption of medicines would he much the same in 
station and in regimental hospitids. 

(il) Eegimontal hospitals are already built, while in many stations 
gencKil hospitals would have to he provided, lu fact, unless 
arrangements coidd ho made for the rapid expansion of the 
hlcdical Department when necessary, by drafts from the civil 
bi-auch, no economy would arise from the station hospital sys- 
tem, Even if this could bo managed, efficiency would suffer. 

It would ho most dotrimontal to regimental olBoienoy and should ho 
condemned on that account alono. hloreover, oven with a regimental 
hospital, men do not resort to it as soon as they ought to do so. If 
there was only a station hospital, they would bo more disinclined to go 
to it until their illness became too severe to keep away. 

I do not think this system could be worked advantageously iu the 
Native army. Tlio general hoefUal agalem would bo extremely un- 
popular with all ranks of Natives rightly or wrongly. They would be 
under the impression that out of their own regimental hospitals they 
would not bo as well attended to or cared foi'. 

Decidedly so. 

Tlie general hospital plan may he more economical, hut it is never so 
efficient as a regimental one, and, therefore, on sermce it would prove a 
false economy and destmotive to the benefit of the coips and consequently 
to the best interests of Government. How could it be carried out effect- 
ively, say, with two corps in a station and one being sent, out suddenly 
to the front under' the -medical charge of a Native hospital assistant ? 
There jnust be a Eritish medical officer with each regiment and a sepor- 
'atc establishment. 

The general station hospital system is, I am told, theoretically per- 
fect, but it is altogether unsuitod to Native soldiers, who hate station 
hospitals becanso they don't get attended to iu them; they don’t get 
their medicine, their food, or oven their water, and no one takes the 
slightest iutci-cst in them. Proof of this can be got by asking the men 
themselves. 

I do not consider it could. IVIore supervision of regimental hospitals 
by prineij)al medical officers of stations ^ould ho exercised than at 
present obtains. 

The regimental system'is very much the best. The chief economy 
in the station hospital system would he in the reduction of Erifa'sh 
medical officers. Say working a station hospital where there were three 
Native regiments with one medical officer, instead of three regimental 
hospitals with a medical officer for each. 

I do npt think the number of medical officers could be reduced by a 
man even in times of peace in a country like this, where cholera and 
other epidemics are fiable to break out periodieidly, and where a libei'al 
establishment of doctors is an absolute necessity. If thcrefora a sufficient 
number of medical men must be kept up in times of peace, to admit of 
the regimental system being continued, lot it stand. •* 
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Major A, G. Boss, Commandiaff 
1st Sikhs. 


Colonel A. Jcakiae, Commandant 
2ad Madras Native Infantry. 


Colonel W. Osbom« OiBciaiing 
Commandant 9th Madias Native 
Infantry. 


Colonel G. Hea^ Conunandlng 
I5th hibdxas Native Infantry. 


Colonel L. W. Buck, Command- 
ant 20th !^dras Native lofintry. 


Colonel W. A. Gib, Commandant 
2Sth. Madras Native Infantry. 


Lioutcnant<Colonel 7. H. TyncU, 
37th Aladias Infantry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel P. A. Car- 
negy, 38th Madras Native Infantry. 


■ Major E. Faunce, Commanding 
nth Madras NatUo Infantry. 


Brigadier-General H. F. Brooke, 
Adjntant-Gencral, Bombay Army. 


Brigadicr-Gcncml A* B. Little, 
Commandant 2dtb Bombay NatI%o 
(Light) Infantry. 


Colonel S. Ed\snTiTcs, Command- 
ing 2nd (Pr-mce ^of Wales' Oa*w) 
Grenadier Beglmeni, Bombay N. T. 
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No, not witLont trouble ; and unless medical officers are men of larger 
sympatliieB than are most men. A hospital is meant to receive sick 
and cure them. Cure reipiives comfort and rest of mind, and no fretting. 
Natives of India vary so.m habit and custom, that they are very uncom> 
fortahle in. a general station, or field hospital. They become mere 
niuubei:s and are treated one like the other. 'They sufier in conse- 
quence and misg the specialities of attendance, which is comparatively 
easy to give them in a regiment. ]?ew Native soldiers get on in a ^ne- 
ral hospital, and many suSer from insufficient attendance and attention. 

I do not consider the station hospital system can be worked in the 
Native army without causing intense dissatisfaction ; for the sick of a 
Native regiment have to he fed by their relatives or comrades, and that 
could not bo done satisfiietorily when the sick are out of the personal 
icsponsihility of the officers of the regiment or beyond, the care of com- 
rades and relatives. 

I see no reason why the general station hospital system should not 
he worked in the Native army, the station hospital being of course in as 
central a position in the station as possible for the convenience of regi- 
ments stationed in it. 

Not with any satisfaction. It may he cheaper, but it would be 
most unsatisfactory; there could be no discipline, but much skulking. 
The present regimental hospital system is the best, and I think the 
establishment has quite enough to do. It is a mistake to relax discipline 
even in hospitals. Moreover, in a general hospital you would have men 
of all kinds congregated together. 

I know of no objection to the station hospital system for the Native 
army, provided the general hospitals are not a very long distance from 
the regimental lines. The men provide their own food, and it is cooked 
hy relatives and brought to the hospital. 

It could he worked, I suppose, but only to the great iuconvenienoe 
of all concerned in the regiment, from the commandant downwai'ds. 
Besides tliis, sick carriage would have to he entertained to take sick men 
the distance. At present all regimental hospitals are tolerably near the 
lines, and the men manage to get there which they could not do if the 
distance were great, which a general hospital is found to be. One sm’geon 
and two hospital assistants are not very expensive for a regiment. 

It depends on the locality. If regiments or battalions were cantoned 
close together, it might be worked. 

, In a station hke Secunderabad, where the cantonments of the five 
Native corps are miles distant from each other, it could uot be conve- 
niently worked, I myself should ahvays prefer to keep my own sick in 
my own regiment. 

I see no objections whatever. We had to share the hospital with 
the 17th Native Infantry at Tounghoo in 1875-70, and the men got on 
well together. There were separate medical staffs for each regiment, 
but one sot would have sufficed. 

Certainly, it is a common saying that the smgeon of a Native regi- 
ment has nothing to do, and he has very little. The surgeon of ray 
regiment has for months held also medical chaise of a wing-, 11th 
Madras Native Infantry, and the head-quarters, and wing, 19th Madras 
Native Infanfay, and his duties certainly do not seem to occupy over- 
much of his time. 

Xt is I think most important that each regiment should be complete 
in itseH, and ready to move at short notice, because, as a rule, regiments, 
or parts of regiments, are more likely to be employed, ou emergencies, in 
India tban brigiules or divisions. 1 am opposed to any reductiou of the 
' medical ejeciiiive staff .in India, and consider the regimental hospital 
in all respects better for tbo_ local requirements than the, station or 
general hospital. ' . "i,. \ 

I think there would be no objection to the general station hospital 
system, as far as I can sec, being worked in the Native army. It would 
bo more economical, no doubt, and at the samp time the wants and com- 
forts of the. men would receive the same attention os at 'present, 

'I think, however, that in the reduction of establishments for such a 
system the requirements of British officers and their families should not 
he lost sight of, neither should such reductions of the medical establish- 
ment be made us to cause any' difficulty to arise in the supjily of a full 
complement of medical officers being fortbeoming on a regiment being 
ordered to take the field. 

Yes certainly.' I know of no repson why it could not bo worked in 
the Native army. 

‘ ' 133 ' ' 
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Colonel W. Bannerman^ dtli 
Bombay Biilcs* 


Colonel Cr. W. Hanson, Com- 
manding 9th Bombay Hatlvo In- 
fantry. 


Colonel H. H. James, 10th Bom- 
bay Kutiro (Light) luLuitry. 


Colonel B. Uallaby, Command- 
ant IjSth Bombay Hativo Infantry. 


Colonel Crcngli, Commanding 
19th Bombay Hativo Infantry. 


Colonel A. Carnegy, Slst Bom- 
bay Hativo Infantry. 


Colonel J. Falrbrothor, Com- 
maudiug 22nd Bombay Hativo In- 
fantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel O. Y. Tanner, 
ComxoauiUug; 29th Bombay Hativo 
Infantry. 
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At largo cantonments _tUo general station Lospital system might bo 
established with economical results ; the system could not be carried 
out at the smaller stations and whore a single regiment was Ideated. 

Under the general hospital system the surgeons liavo hut little oppor> 
tunity o£ becoming personally nccj^uainicd with Iho men. A medical 
oillecr xiostcd pcrmnucntly to a rcgiraciit takes far more lively interest 
in all that atTccts tlioir health and comfort ; in a few years ho gains 
a considcrablo knowledge of tho individual habits and constitutions of 
the men. 1 consider that the regimental is far preferable to the general 
system. 

Any general hospitul system would be most unsatisfactory; tho 
regimental system is the only one that can he worked cliiciently and 
properly under discipline and control. 

Tho general system cncour.agcs malingering, from medical oGSeers not 
being tlioronghly acquainted with the men, and in the field men would 
not be so well cared for. 

"Wbat occurs to me is tbis: supposing the whole of the hospitals in 
India worked on the station system, on tho breaking out of a war would 
there be a sufiieicnt number of incdicid officers and subordinates to enable 
regiments to be fully provided if moving independently? I myself 
much iivefer the regimental system under which the surgeon has an 
opportunity of making himself acquainted with each man and his 
complaints. 

Certainly, with an equal amount of efficiency. One medical officer 
could easily attend tho sick, usunUy found in at least three Native 
regimental hospitals. In small stations separate establishments would of 
course he necessary. 

In Bombay and other large stations I think it might bo introduced 
with .advantage ; but in smaller- stations, where two Native regiments 
might be in charge of the mcdicid officer of the general station hospital, 
a diflioulty might arise by his having suddenly to accompany one regiment 
on field service, thus leaving the rest of tho gari-isou without suitahlo 
medical attendance. 

It might bo ; but this is a subject I never considered deeply. I know 
uo reason why it should not. 

I think it might in cantonments, but in the field I think medical men 
should not he withdrawn from regiments to base hospitals, as they were 
in A%hauistan. 


39. Can yon suggest a better and more economical system in the place of the 
present one for'eompensation for dearness of provisions ? 


Coloucl J. Boran, Conimonding 
27th Punjal) Hativo Infantry. 


Colonel H. S* Oliliard, Command- 
one 41st Bengal Hativc Infantry. 


Colonel T, Boisragott, Command- 
ing 80th Puujah Native Infantry. 


Colonel B. Bandridge, Command- 
ing doth Native Infantry. 

Colonel 0. YT. Praser, Command- 
ant 89th Native Infant^, 


The only other system that occurs to me is that of rationing the 
troops by the commissariat; hut whether it would, in the long" ran, be a 
better or more economical one, I am unable to judge. Besides, I doubt 
the men liking it so well as baying to purchase and select their own food. 

No, I cannot. I do not think an issue in kind would be any more 
economical, while it would occasion, much trouble to^ the commissaiiat 
department, ,and it might be view'cd with suspicion by the Native 
soldier. 

It should not he given to any man beyond the grade of sepoy. It 
should be limited to t^vo rupees (excepting under the most exceptional 
circumstances), and the men should be made to understand that, tit 
additioit pi pay, when his rations come to beyond Rs. 3-8, tl^ is 
given him, to the maximum extent of two rupees, as a helji to feed him- 
self with in the same way that on arriving at a place where lines have to 
be built a certain sum only is given him as a kelj> to but himself. 

I cannot sxiggest any 2 >lan which would be'-moro economical ; but in 
future I would restrict the indulgence to naicks and sepoys only. 

TV’ith tho prices of provisions varying so much as they do iu different 
parts of the presidency, the only suggestion I can offer is to do away 
with tho compensation altogether except in certain districts, sueh^ as 
Assam and the lower north-east portions of Bengal, &c. In substitu- 
tion of the system of compensation for other parts of tho presidenej^ 
I would recommend that the avbrage rate of compensation granted 
within, the last 10, 13, or 15 years be obtained, and this sum be gninti^ 
to the Mmy as a fixed rate, whenever quartered whore tho price of provi- 
sions rises above the rate now ruling as that beyond which compensation 
has hitherto been allowed. 
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Lieut.- Colonel H'. Woraloy, 7tli 
Bengal lufoulrf. 


Liotit.-Colontd P. Harris, lltU 
Hative InfantTy. 

Irtcufe-Colonel IL J. Wallcer, 17tli 
Kativo Infantry. 


LieTit.-Colond B. Ct, Bogc^, 
Comniandin^ 20th. Punjab Hative 
Infimtey. 

Lieufc.>Coloael P. B. Homan, 
Conmumding ^tU Punjab Nativo 
Lifahtry. 

L[ent.-Colonol J, Hudson, Com- 
manding 28t3i Punjab Hativo In- 
fantry. 


Licttt.-Colonel G. 0. Kowcroft, 
SStli Katlvc Infantry. 


Licut..CJolonol P. JI, Armstronff, 
CouiiniLuding'46tb(Ilattray’s Sikhs) 
Hatlve Infantry. 


Hlajor A. C. IV. OrooksbaDk, 
32nd Pioneers. 
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Coitsidei'ing the enhanced price o£ provisions since the time when the 
present rate of pay was fixed, no doubt some compensation is necessary; 
hut the form in which itis now given is objectionable. The men do not 
spend the money so received in food, but look on it as money saved. 

It might he better to do away with compensation altogether, and in 
lieu increase the pay by a' certain amount, which amount might be ap- 
proximately regulated by the average compensation for all Bengal during 
the past five years. When troops are in the field or at camps, food 
might be supplied by the commissariat either free or at a fixed rate ac- 
cording to circumst^ces. 

I am unable to suggest anything more economical than the present 
^stem. 

The present system is very complicated, but I can suggest no real 
improvement. 

liTo ; the present system with its checks cuts the soldier as closely as 
he can be cut. A Government supply of rations in quarters would 
prove more expensive, and would be most unpopular. 

No. The present system is the only one which can he adopted with 
fairness to the men. 

There is scarcely any point oonneoted with a Native regiment which 
is, in my opinion, so unsatisfactory os the system of compensation for 
dearness of provisicms, or one that gives more tronble. 

I cannot see why tlw Native soldier should not take his chance with 
the rest of the population of the country in the matter of the price of 
provisions, at aU events while serving in India in peace time. 

Daring times of famine or unusual scarcity, the Government might 
make special provision to relieve him ; but as a rule I would advocate the 
abolition of the present system of compensation, and insist on all sup- 
plies in sadder bazars being sold at fair rates. 

I think the present system is the one best adapted to guard against 
the soldier under-feeding himself, and thus rendering himself inefficient 
or unable, on emergency, to make due return to the State. It requires 
careful observation on the part of commandants and wing commanders 
to see it is not abased. The only substitute for such compensation 
which su^^ests itself to me is a permanent increase to the soldier’s pay 
and the abolition of compensation, though its economy and desir- 
ability are questionable. 

I am afraid not, unless any saving to Government could be gained 
by supplying regimental bazars with atta, ghee, &c., by the commissariat, 
deducting Ks. 3-8 monthly from the sepoy for the regulated rations. 
The Commissariat by buying largely might obtain the supplies cheaper 
than the bazar rates, by which the rates of compensation for dearness 
of provisions are now regulated. 

Certainly, a better and I think it would be more economical. The 
existing system is convenient administratively, works fairly well, and is 
so far plausible that it helps the soldier where he most needs it. JBut I 
do -not like it, as practically it does not fulfil the intentions of Govern- 
ment, and it lea^ men to starve and feed on coarse grains so as to get 
a greater balance of pay after paying the hunneah. It is, moreover, 
peculiar to peace, and has to be dropped in war, — an utterly wong 
principle. My idea is that a Native regiment, to do all the work re- 
quired of an auxiliary army, should he able to feed itself in peace and 
war independently of all departments. 

At present bunneabs buy their grain where they like, distribute it 
as required to the men, charging price-current rates jilita nVth (on anna 
in the rupee) on it as an additional profit. This price current is sup- 
plied monthly by the deputy commissioner, and is fixed, I believe, 
by a meeting of sadder bunneabs. Now it is known to all that a 
Native’s food can bo purchased by individuals at cheaper rates, parti- 
cularly if purchased wholesale. I would issue to. each man his 
authorized ration (whether he ate it or not), and 'ohaige the value"^ of 
the rations to Government, the commanding officer certifj'ing to 
the price as the lowest obtainable and not exceeding the . local 
price current. I have fed a regiment on this principle, and I see uo 
difficulty in it ; and it would develop a machinery and a system gener- 
ally practicable in ^var, for there the commissariat officer would be the 
wholesale dealer, and issue food in bulk when possible, and when he was 
not present, the TOmmanding officer, through his existing mauliiuery, 
could purchase, requisition, or contract. Even if not economical. Govern- 
ment would get a good article for a market value, whereas now it dues 
not purchase the article, aud it pays a price fixed arbitrarily by interested 
sellers. 
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Colonel n. Salo IBB, Com- Contmissaviai, local, _oi* regimental agenej' miglit bo employed lo 
ronniling Isk Goortlias (Iiialit euiiply rations at the lixed rate o£ Its. 3-8 per mensem. Under this 
Infantry). Byslcm, cheap times rvonld go to compensate for tmtiay incurred when 

food was dear. Payments conld bo made by credits in the general state, 
and all extra cost incurred conld be recovered by contingent bills sup- 
ported by vouchers. AVith the Native ollieer’s improved position, &c., 
there is no necessity for granting compensation to any one itbovc the 
rank of nou-coihmissioned ofliccr. 


Major A. Battyo, 2ua Gooildina. 


Major 1’. f. Roweroft, -Itli 
Goorkhais. 

Colonel R. BUir, Sid Nalivo 
Infantry. 

Colonel II. Bolsrogon, Com- 
roaudaut dtli Bikhs. 

Lientciiant-Colonol J* Bos- 
well, ComnuntUns 2nd Sikka. 


tllio present system appears to me to bo a good one. I can therefore 
recommend no change. 

No, I cannot. The present system seems to work well enough. It 
is not tttmiya that the men receive compcusntiou for dearness of provi. 
sious, but only in times of scarcity, 

Pations to be sniiplicd by the commissariat, and compensation for 
dearness of provisions to be abolished. 

1 object to it altogether : vide my answer to gnestion 85. 

Take the average amount x>nid on this liead during tho last two 
years, and increase tho soldier’s pay accordingly. 


Colonel A. Jonkioa, Coiiiinalid- 
ont 2ud JInams Natiic Ilifuiitri-. 


Colonel W. Osljom, OffleUtnlg ' 
Coiiiinniidanl Otli ilndnia Nntao 
lufuntry. 


Colonol 1. W. Biiok, Coimnaud- 
aut 2atU Madras Natlco Infantry. 


L5<!atonnnW:olonol V. A. Cimegy, 
SOtk Madras Natno Infantry, 


Biigadicr^Oenoral n. F. Biooke^ 
Adjutant<Gc&cral^ Bomliay Aroiy. 


Brigadior-Gonorsl A. B. Isittle, 
Comm indaiit 25bU Bomliay NatiAC 
(Liglit) Iiifautry. * 

Colonel S. Bdwd.i(lcs, Command’ 
ingr 2iid (I’linCD of Wales’ Omi) 
Gicii idler Begiments Boixibay 
Ktttlve lufaiitiy. * 

Colonel W. Bauucxinaus 4tb 
Bouxba> llillcs. 


The present system of compensation for dearness of food is 
simple and adetfuato. I do not think it exceeds the just rate that a 
soldier should receive. It is besides a wcU-kuoivn system to the Native 
soldiers, and therefore had best be allowed to remain os it is. 

As this is intended to be a compensation for dearness of provisions, 
it must depend on tho prices of supplies prevailing at the time, and is 
therefore always fluctiuiting. 1 think that a iixed sum' to be paid 
monthly to the soldiers as rice money woidd be better than the present 
system, as tlic soldier would then be able to calculate montlJy on a 
certain amount. This might bo calculated on the average prica of sup- 
plies whicli have prevailed for a certain number of favorable years; but 
of course the last two years wbiob Jiavo been years of scorcify, uor even 
the present time when prices are still liigb, could be taken as a basis for 
calculation. 

The men must be paid according to the price of tboir food. If they 
are insulheiently fed, they cannot do the work expected of them. 

Kieo is tho only provision for which compensation is given_ in the 
hladrns pvesidepcv, and that is lixed at the selling rate of thnrd sort 
rice. The present system might be altered by taking the average price 
of nee in cncli collectoititc ok district for a certain number of (®^y 

10) and thou tUo rato cacb disti'icfc for ail K^ative 

troops serving- in it. ^ 

Bearing in mind tbe extraordinary flnctuations wbieli occur in tbe 
prices of tho stapio commodities of a sejioy's food, I think it womd be 
hard to do\^se a system, which would he more to the mtcrcsts of themen 
than tliat now in force, tliough, I believe, many experienced olheers 
would prefer a fixed addition to tho pay ; but this, xt appears to me, 
would not \vork so satisfactorily, as in some districts and dnnng some 
seasons, this addition might not meet the extra cx^iense of living, wluie 
in other stations tho additional pay would not he absolutely necessary. 
During tho iinancial year 1878-79 the sum of Bs. S,88,19o ^vas paid to 
the sepoys of this army for compensation for dearness^ of jirovision. It 
is true the season was one of gi*eot scarcity and high* prices, but the 
amount so issued is very large, and represents an average addition to tiie 
pay of each man of Bs. 3-9-0 per month. There is no doubt ^tnat» the 
present system is very comi>licated and liable to be abused, but it appears 
to me to bo on tho whole, if carefully, and honestly worked, the best 
which could be devised in the interests of tho State, and to meet the 
req^uirements of local cireumstanccs* 

No, tho prices of provisions fluctuating as they do. ^ , 

I cannot suggest any improvement in the system now existing or 
granting compensation. I think it as fair a one as can ho found. - 

No, I cannot. I consider the present system tlio most equitable 
mode, depending as it does on tho prices ruling in the loealiiy of the 
articles composing the ration of the soldier. 

I would" do away with altogether compensation for dearness of 
provisions to Native offleers, . 1 would increase tlio rates of pay of 
liavildar, naik and private, rupees five, four and three respectively, and 
give no compensation for dearness of provisions to them imlsss there 
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Colonel a. 1^. Henson, Com- 
mending 9th Bombay Hative 
Infantcy* 


Colonel H. H. James, lOtb 
Bombay Hative (Ught) Infantry. 


Colonel E. Mallaby. Command- 
ant ISth Bombay Native Infantry. 


Colonel Creagb, Commanding 
19th Bombay Native Infantry. 


Colonel A. Oamegy, Slat Bombay 
Native Infantry. 


Colonel J. Eairbrother, Com. 
manding 2^d Bombay Natavn 
Infantry. 


Iras a famine. I would also suggest that the senior half of the lance 
naiks in a regiment get one rupee per month extra. 

The prices of food grains vary so much from month to month that 
I do not think it possible to fix a rate of compensation which would ha 
at the same time fair to the sepoy and more economical than the present 
one. 

- No, as compensation depends on market rates, any fixed sum as 
increase of pay would not meet the difilcnlty, and judging by past years, 
prices may be expected to increase. 

I cannot, hat I think it might have a good effect on recruiting, and 
probably be an ultimate saving to the State if an average was struck in 
the rates for the last say three years and the amount permanently added 
to the pay. 

A hoard of experienced officers sat in Poona about four or five years 
ago on this very question, and soggested, I believe, an increase of Ps. 3 
being made to the monthly pay of a sepoy in lieu of all compensation ; 
but, for some reason, the suggestion was not carried out. If it was, 
a great saving, 1 feel sure, would accrue to Government. 

This is a most difficult subject to deal with. In my pamphlet 
attached I suggest that an average be struck of the compensation given 
during the five years previous to 1873, and the ammmt permanently 
added to the men^s pay ; but since 1873 the prices of all grain have 
increased so enormously, that such a mode of disposing of the question 
would no longer be just to the sepoy. I can, therefore, suggest no 
remedy at present but the continuance of the system at present in force, 
»£s., that of fixing the compensation monthly according to the nerriek 
published by the ba^r authorities. 

I consider it meets the purpose for which it is intended fairly j it 
might he improved, hut I am at present unable to si^ggest a better. 


40. Cannot the guavd duties of troops in garrison be reduced P Can yon give 
detailed suggestions as to the manner in which this may he done ? 


I am not aware bow this can be done, but consider the very 
harassing duties of convoys and escorts might be lessened and fal-ov. by 
the police. 

I think guard duties of troops in garrison may be redneed. 

Of the station-guards enumerated in paragraph 1801, Bengal 
Army Begnlations, I think those furnished for o&eis commanding ■ 
divisions, districts, or garrisons might well be withdrawn. Guard for 
sadder and station bazars ate not ordinarily furnished. I consider them • 
nnnecessaiy. The other guards cannot he interfered with. 

But in addition to those enumerated in this paragraph, there are various guards detailed at sta- 
tions that do not appear very necessary. At Morar, for instance, there is a bridge guard that was 
devised by General Olpherts to annoy the Lnshkur. It has gradually been reduced to a havildar and 
three sepoys, I think it might well be withdrawn. The further side of the bridge is protected by a 
police guard. 

There is a jail guard that appears quite unnecessary. I have known it outnumber the prisoners. 
As soon as the railway to Agra is completed, the jail itself had better be done away with. 

There is a Kesident's guard, which appears a superfluity; a treasury guard, which appears unneces- 
sary, as military guards are not provided for treasuries at other stations. 

Sometimes a commissariat guard is detailed to watch haystacks. 

A guard is detailed for the artillery magazine, which 1 consider especially undesirable. 

And, besides, there are numerous guaids detailed to accompany stores, parties of troops, &c. &o 
nearly all of which might be dispensed with. I see no necessity for a guard of Native soIdiers**with 
British troops marching in relief, &c., &e. The paymaster’s treasure can be protected in the quarter- 
guard, and a couple of policemen or cbowkidors can, with the departmental servants, effqetually protect 
all stores. ' > ^ ^ 

It is the custom at Morar to collect all the unserviceable stores belonging to Ordnance Depart- 
ment (a great portion of which are not worth carriage) tivice a year, and send them, under militorv 
escort, to Dholepoor, for conveyance to Agra or Allahabad, though there is a bifilock-tmin ramiin<i 
that would take them much cheaper and better. • 

Of the guards detailed in paragraph 1803, the three night-guards for commandino' officers’ 
and hospital might well he withdra^vn. ® 

I consider the orderly duty, for which Native infantry soldiers are detailed, more luiTnv^;.,- 
their guards. And the exposure, in times of heat and wet, tells much upon the health of the moiT 
espeoially Dogras and other hxllmen. “en. 

The offices of staff officers are mostly widely scattered, and far from the Native infantrv lino 
Ordcilics are required to be in attendance all day, and are sent about the station at aU hours 

139 * • 


Colonel J. Doran, Commanding 
27tih Puiyab Katlve Infantry. 


Colonel H. S. Obbord, Com- 
mandant 41at Bengal 17ati7o 
In£mtry. 
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most trivial communications tlmt miglit well be deferred for tbo dally letter bagr. There is also a great 
tondoncy to employ orderlies for purely private purpose, taking about adtesj booksj and newspapers. 

Uvery staff odiccr might well bo required to provide a couple of messengers for letter-earryino. 
duty, when detail of most of tbo orderlies might be dispensed with. ^ ° 


Colonel T. Boisrngoiif Commiind- 
ing^ SOtli Punjab Kutlvo Xnf4»try« 


All garrison duties should bo -taken by the ieeonil reserves. Eegi- 
mcntal gmirds and orderlies have been reduced to the minimum number. 


Colonel 13. Dandndgo, Com« 
xnaudiug tlOt-b ITatlvo lulautry. 


Colonel O. W, FVascr, Cbrnmond^ 
imfe SOtli Nativo lufaulr^. 


Iiioatcnani^CoIoticl 21. Wonlej, 
7tli Pcngal Kaluo In&utry. 


XicntenAnfc-Colonel P. Ilnm^s 
Commandiug lltli Kativo Infantry. 


Ziloutennnt'Oolancl It. H. Wil- 
UamSj litli SiLlta« . * 


Xioutenant-Colonel "R, J. Waljecr« 
X7tli Xutivo Infantry. 

Lxeutcnanfc*Colonc1 It. O. Itogcrsj 
Commanding 2Utbi Paujab 27aUvoi 
Infantry. 


Lleutouant'Cetoncl F. B« Nor- 
man. Commandiug SItb Punjab 
Kativo Infantry. 


Xientcnant’Colonel J. Hudson. 
Commanding 2Stb Punjab Native 
Infantry. 


XiioTitenant*Goloncl Q. C. Kow- 
eroft. 35tb Native lufantiy. 


ileatonnnt-Colonol P. M. Ax 
5^ng, Comuiiui^ng dSth (I 
tray'a Siklis) Native Infantry. 


The only way I see of reducing the number of men, on duty is by 
carrying out a standard plan for regimental buildings; the buildings to 
bo 60 coustruoled and . arranged as to admit of all their doors bein<> 
watched by a single sentry. “ 

’iVith the exception of C.iloutta, whore the guard duties arc very 
heavy iu proportion to the Native trooj^s in the garrison, I do not con- 
sider that these duties are excessive as a rule, or that they can well be 
reduced to any apprcciabla extent. This does not apply to regiments 
serving beyond the frontier, where the duties aiu necessarily much more 
severo. 

In many garrisons, without doubt; but details must depend on local 
and temporary circumstances. 

Commanding olBccrs’ guards might certainly bo done away with, 
and iu most cases the general's guoi'd. 

I presume garrison .duties nro referred to, and these depend so 
entirely on the requirements of individual btations, that it is impossible 
to offer suggestions that would be applicable to all. 

The guard duties at XTinballa, where my regiment is at present sta- 
tioned, cannot, in my opinion, he reduced. 


I think that jail guards, treasury guards, &c., might be allotted to 
the police. 

•Yes s lot all treasure, commissariat, and other civil or semi-civil 
escorts and guards be taken, everywhere by the police or by watchmen. 

Do away with the guards furnished for tlm quarters of general, 
eoramandiiig, and other oflicers. llcduco the number of ordcrScs fur- 
nished, and utilize tbo x’ost for oil papers not of an mgent nature. 


Speakiug from the experience of the last three stations at which I 
have been quartered, 1 think that the guard duties in garrison arc very 
light. 

Of course there may be some stations, particularly those from which 
a garrison has to bo found for a fort, where it may be possible to reduce 
the guards. 

i would, however, suggest tlint the guard allowed to British corps 
when ou the line of march (aide paragraph 1833, Bengal Army Begula- 
tions) should be dispensed with. In tho month of December last, the 
2ith Punjab Native Infantry had, under tho order above quoted, 
to furnish guards for two hattorics of artillery, _ a regiment of 
British cavalry, and a regiment of British infantry. Dieutenant-Generf 
Hlaudc ordered these guards to be discontinued, and 1 believe that the 
British troops were put to no serious inconvenience thereby. 


-I am of opinion that guard duties in garrison might be very consi- . 
derably reduced ; but the precise way in which a reduction should be 
effepted In each case is scarcely practicable hero.. Guards over commiB- 
sariat godowns. See., should be furnislicd either by police or chowkidars. 

Again, all regimental institutions, such as quarter-guards, bells of . 
arms, store-rooms, magazines. Sec., should bo placed close to each other, 
so that they might require the fewest possible number of sentries. 

I have nono such to offer. The duties are unequal at ^ different 
stations. At Allahabad they are at the lowest point eompatiblo with 
the proper carrying out of necessary duties. At Peshawar, with its • 
large Native garrison, tho duties are so heayy as to account for much of 
the great sickness at that station; and tho greater the sickness the 
greater the severity of the duty. I have at times not had in tho lines a 
full relief for tho number of men coming off duty of a morning. Tho 
severity of tho duty at Peshawar was unavoidable when. I was there last 
in 1877, with its then, garrison, which had more duties to perform and 
detachments to famish, with fewer regiments of 713 men each, than in 
1850 with more regiments, each 1,160 strong. 

In many stations I think guards could be reduced ; in some stations 
regiments furnish large jail and bazar guards, which might be taken by 
the police. General officers and regimental commanding officers do not 
appear to need night guards at all stations.' fffany < orderlies might be 
reduced in most stations. 
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Colosal B. Sale Hill, Command- 
ing 1st Oooclchas (Iiigbt Infantry). 


Major A. Battye, Sad Goorkbas. 


Major F. F. Bowcnft, 4th Gooi- 
fchas. 


Colond B. Blair, 8rd Native 
Infantry. 

Colonel H. Boisragaa, Command- 
«Dt 4tli Sikhs. 


Lientenani Colontd J. J, Boswdl, 
Commanding 2nd Sikh Gantry. 


Licatenant-Colonol B. B. Cham- 
bers, Commanding 6th Fonjah 
Infantry. 


Major A. Or, Ross, Commanding 
1st SiLh l^autxy. 

Colonel A, Jenkins, Commandant 
2nd Mniras NaiL>o Infantry. 

Colonel W. Osborn. Officiating 
Cominandaun Otb Madras Native 
Infantry. 

Colonel G. Hearn, Commanding 
ISth Madras Native Infantry. 
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I do not tliink they can. Kegimental gimrds are reduced by re^^- 
tion to a minimum^ and any further reduction is not. in ‘Bay opinion, 
possible, or, in the interests of the regiment, desirable. I have never 
seen unnecessary station guards. 

There are no duties for the troops in Umhalla except regimental, 
and supplying orderlies to the staff. •- 

‘ I hardly think they can, as every endeavour is made to reduce the 
duties in garrisons. No civil guards are furnished, except" in Calcutta; 
and, ■where the duties are excessive, it rests rvith tlie officer in chief local 
command to remedy matters. 

There is a needless waste of military labor in escorts, and it is com- 
mon to sec escorts detached to a common destination shortly after each 
other, which might have been amalgamated by a little arrangement. , 
Again, any amount of powder and ammunition may be sent by private 
firms through the Government .hnlloek-train without escort, yet a barrel 
of Government gunpowder or a few luands of shell requite a military 
escort. This is the normal condition of aSairs at Jhelum, for instance, 
where practically the postmaster judges when an escort is required or 
not. This duty can be reduced, and, except for a large qonvoy, the trans- 
port or escorting of ordnance stores might safely be left to the road 
police, a few special precantions being taken. These duties interfere 
much udth a soldier’s training. 

Another duty which ought to be reduced is detailing a Native guard 
to protect the commissariat stores of a British regiment on the march. 
The reason I have always been given is that the British soldier cannot 
be trosted to protect bis own rum. If so, be sbould go without it : it is 
a disgrace to a British regiment to require such assistance, and it stands 
to reason that, if a gna^ is wanted, the regiment itself shoold fur- 
nish it. 


The guard duties os laid down in paragraph aSS, Standing Orders, 
cannot be reduced in a regiment, except a guard for the commanding 
officer, which seems utterly unnecessary. The officer commanding troops 
in garrison would see that more gnaifis were not furnished - thnn were 
absolutely necessai'y. 

Native regiments might he relieved of many guard duties by the 
militaiy police, as suggested in paragraph (i), answer to question 86. 

Have not had sufflciently recent experience of these duties at large 
stations. Hegimental hospital guards are not always required except 
when there is a prisoner in hospital. 

I think thq duties can be reduced in ordinary stations and garrisons 
by reducing the guards and, consequently, the number of sentries. How 
often a sentry is to be seen guarding nothing ! In stations where there 
are large araenals, magazines, or treasuries, the guards over these places 
coidd not well be reduced ; hut I think that Native soldiers might be 
relieved of a good deal of the escort duty they get, — escorting magazine 
and arsenal stores up and down the country, and for long distances. 
This duty might well he performed by the police. 

Tea ; the commanding officer’s guard, and the hospital one. 

Guards and orderlies have been reduced to the minimum sirenoth. 
Such minor details should bo left to the discretion of officers commwd- 
ing regiments, garrisons and districts. 

The duties in each station vary, and each guard ■would have to he 
considered. 1 colder in frontier stations the minimum is used, and I 
know of none which it would be politic to discontinue. 

The guards to be furnished by troops in garrison as detailed in 
Bengpl Army Hcgulations are not very numerous, and I do not fTiinlr 
would Dear much, reduction* 

In stations where I have heen, I do not know of any feasible xeduc- 
tionB, save guards of commanding officers and general officers. 

tliint that the troops are overworked in. garrison by guard 


In all stations every effort is made to make the guard duties as Inyl 
as possible, and I do not know of any other arrangement which could 1 
made compatible with discipline. 

The guards are at present reduced to a minimum. 
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Colond Ti« W. Suck, ConimRnd- 
aiit ZOth Madras Nutivo lufautryp 


Colonel W. A. Gib, Commnndant 
25th. iV^dras 17utUo Inlontr/. 


Idoutonont-Coloncl F. IT. Tjrrellj 
d7th Madras Nativo Infantry. 


liioutcnant'Coloncl P. A. Camegy, 
89tih Madras Kuttvo Infantry. 


Major F. Fannce, 14th Madras 
ITaU^ 0 Infantry. 


Brigadior-Gcncrat A. B. XUtlc, 
Cosimaudaut 23th Bombay KatUo 
Light Infantry. 


Colonel S. Edwardcs, Command- 
ing 2nd (Wnco of Wale»^ Own) 
Grenadier Boglmcnt Bombay 
l^ativo Infantry. 


*CoIoiiet Vf. .Bmmerman, dth 
Bombay lUfles.' . -> 

Colonel G. W* Hanson/ Com* 
manding 9th Bombay Katxve'l^- 
fantry. 


Colonel H. H. James, 10th Bom* 
bay Native (Light) Infantry. 

Colond It. Mallaby, Commandant 
13th Bombay Native ho^mtiy. 


. leuggcst tliat tlio ofTicosot all elaffi oIRccrs should ho in one building 
■Whore thoro is a civil trensury or bank, all payments should be made by 
cheque j treasure chests not to be kept in any oflicc ; armed guards to 
be used only over buildings containing ticasure, arras and ainramiition, 
and prisoners ; other xiluccs to bo wntebed by one or two unarmed order, 
lies. Native regiments require only the quarter-guard to be an armed 
guard. 

I believo tbe guards in most stations in the Madras presidency ate 
reduced as mucli as they can be. Only tbreo men arc allowed ior each 
sentry, and there can be no reduction there; and yet tbe 'men have 
seldom more than four nights in bed, and often not that; and this knocks 
them up, in my opinion, moio than anything el‘e, more even th.in hard 
work or short rations. Oificers commanding divisions and districts are 
entitled to a guard of 13 men. This, to give them four 'nights in bed, 
the rcgulnlion number, means occupation for CO men. ^e guard might 
well be rcdttccd, 1 think, to six privates. 

1 think reductions might bo often made in the strength of some 
guards, and in the number of orderlies. In many instances guards might 
bo replaced by departmental peons or watelimcu ; but this would cause 
extra expense to Government. In peace time the more the services of 
the militnry can be utilized for tbo benefit of the State the bettor. 

Yes ; I think they could ho reduced in many of our large stations if 
offices could bo located nearer to each other than they arc, A mess guard 
for n Native infantry regiment is scarcely required now-a-days, or a com- 
manding officer's night guard. Guards-of-honor appear to be unneces- 
sarily large for any pmetical purpose ; and orderlies should he more spar- 
iiigly given thou they ore at present. 

Undoubtedly they can in many stations be reduced. I know sta- 
tions where the commissariat have two and three guards, sometimes large 
ones ; here in Calcutta, with far larger stocks, it has none : police are 
cnqiloycd. Why should they not bo olscwhcro ? The arsenal at 
Calcutta bus only one small guard of one corporal and three privates 
(Europeans), and that only at night; while stronger guards mount day 
and night over small depOts. In some idaccs, again, jail gumds aro still 
furnished by the military. At Baipore and Seronebu in the Central 
Provinces it is so, I remember. Why should guards mount over. the . 
empty bouses of Governors and Uieutenant-Govemors and Chief Com- 
missioners for months during their absence ? The security of the build- 
ing and property could surely bo cnsiured by one or two policemen quite 
as well as that of large custom-bouscs. See., with their valuable contents. 
Tbo same may be said of tbe presidency banks. Private banks do not 
feel the want of military guards. ' 

Guard duty is brought, I think, to as low a rate as possible; and I 
can offer no suggestions as to how it can be further reduced to any 
appreciable extent. „ . , , ’ . , 

Orderlies aro, I think, often granted to officials who merely miAo 
use of them for their own private convenience, and the general stabon 
hospital system might also reduce guards slightly ; but such reductions 
would bo so small, that they may be hardly worth takmg mto considera- 
tion. dlou'ever, I can offer no other siiggcstions. 

Yes. In the first pl.ace, a icduotion might ho made in li^ guards 
by placing all treasuries and jails under the charge of guar^ from loeat 

or police battalion; also all sudder bazar guards. 

With regard to regimental guards, I will take Nusseerabad, where 
my regiment is quartered at present. The quarter-guard is mono place, 
the cells in another, the magazine in another, and the stores m another, 
each requiring a separate guard and sentry for its proteotion. 

There is no reason why these buildings should not he located aU 
tojiether in the form of three sides of a square, the quarter-guard and 
cells in one building, with the* magazine on one side and the stores on 
th6 other, thus requiring but one sentry to watch them all. ^ 

X'do not think the guard duties of troops in garrison can be reduced 
to any considerable extent. 

In most stations many guards might doubtless be reduced in strength, 
and others done away with altogether* ; hut this appears to be a question 
whicb might best ho answered by station authorities. 

. Guards have been reduced as much os possible at all stations I am 
acquainted with. . 

I have no snggeBtioii to make. I think these duties are carried on as 
economically as possible for the troops. There might be fewer men 
• employed on orderly dutjes. , * 
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Several ffoai-aa In cantonments are certainly unnecessary, and their 
duties could^be equaUy well performed by the police or ^y <*owM^ 
Latterly, militarf guards in the Bombay presidency have been eonsidei- 
ably reduced. 

With the exception ot the arsenal and gun carriage facW 
guards, the others in Bombay may be said to be civil guards, uia., the 
mLt, high court, paper currency, and Bank of Bombay j but as these 
have been feed by orders of Government, it is scarcely my provmoe to 
sajr whether they might he taken by the poUee or not with advantage. 

Do away with jaa and treasury guards, them over to the 

police^ mass the troops in central positions and hill stations^ when^ their 
training in large bodies could he carried on as at camps of instruction, 

I do not see that guard duties of the regular army can he much 
reduced, now that the inner guards of jails are taken by the police. 


41. What do you consider to he the results of experience in the -vvorldng of the 
medical and hospital system as practised generally in India and dnring the recent 
operations in Afghanistan ? 


"Colonel S. Doran, Commanding 
27th Punjab Native InfantEy. 


Colonel H. S. Obbard, Com* 
mandant Bengal Native In* 
fentiy. 


Colonel B. Dandridge, Command* 
Ing 40th Native In&nt^. 


Colonel G. W. Ptaser, Command* 
ant 39th Native Infantry. 


Lient«nant*Colond P. 'Harris, 
Commanding Uth Native hifantcy. 


That the regimental syrfem, as far as it went, worked efiBciently ,■ and 
in no one particular — hospital assistants, medicines, surgical appBanees, 

&c. was there any thing in excess of requirements. It had of conrge to 

bo supplemented by the establishment of organized depdt hospitals, 
where, on receiving orders to advance, the regiment could leave their sick, 
&c., &c. 

So fiir as my eiqjerienoe goes, I think the working of the medical 
and hospital system as practised generally in India satisfactory and 
snited to the conntiy. Native doctors should, with reference to their 
educational attainments and re^onsible duties, be allowed to rank with 
Native officers. 

I did not see the working of the hospital system in Afghanistan ; but 
there are certain principles that must always be observed on field service. 
There must be medical officers with regiments to attend to cases as they 
occur ; and men disabled in any way must he sent to the rear, for 
whioh a suitable hospital train must be provided. 

I consider the result of experience in the working of the medical and 
hospital system as practised ^nerally in India is that in peace time, if 
expensive, the system at any rate provides thoroughly for the wants of 
the soldiers, both Bnropean and Native. I had no experience of the 
campaign, but am of opinion generally that, unless it be intended to 
ledace the medical staff, both Buropean and Native, the regimental 
^stem in war time is preferable to any less expensive one. A regiment 
without its own medical staff and appliances would not be able to move 
on an emergency without depriving a general hospital of the services of 
those who probably could not be spared. 

I consider it to be ns regards the Native army very good. The 
sepoy is at all times well cared for; and where medical officers are kind 
and attentive to the patients, as is in most instances the case, the sepoy 
of whatever dass, when ill, never shirks going to the hospital for treat- 
ment. _ I think it .would be an advantage, however, were medical officers 
of regiments changed less frequently than they ate, in view to their 
becoming more intimately acquainted with tiie men, and the constitu- 
tions of those who are more frequently in hospital, and learnino* to take 
more personal interest in the men. Medical officers, as a rule^ appear 
to me to do their best to get into civil employ rather than remain with 
a regiment, the consequence being that sj Native regiment is constantly 
ebang^ing its medicol man* ’ “ ^ 

Of the results of the medical and;hospital systems as practised 
during the late operations in AfghanUtah, I am tinahle ta sprafcfrom 
expeneuce, having only rejoined my regiment froih furlough six Tveeks 
before the close of the campaign, it not]having gone beyond Ali Musiid 

where it only arrived at the latter end of March last.' ' 

I do not feel myself competent to pass an opinion on so extensive a 
subject as the working of the medical and hospital system generaUv in 
India, _hnt I ^y briefly state some of its defects during the late 
csmpaign which came under my own personal observation. To begin 
-with, the medicine chests with which the regiment was provided consi^d 
oa^l touts. ■ The strongest camel procurable was 
allotted to carry them; bnt they were no sooner placed on his hack than 
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Xiootonant* Colonel H. J« Wiilkor« 
17tli Ntttivo Infanlrj. 


d, and almost everything in the boxes was smashed to 

s rsi “ir-. ?*?» ‘r-- » 


bo threw his load, 
pieces before we 

bale uoir throughout _ the campaig,i. No camel couidTe” found ' M 
carry them, as they wciglicd over 0 niaunds wlien full ; and we had at 

nld "P tl.e regimental armorer out 

ot old lea boxes to carry some o£ thoircoiitouts m. It is obvious that 
such encumbrances ns these should not bo taken into the field • indeed 
there can bo no good reason wliy snob "monstrosities" sboidd 
nny where. Each regiment ought to Inive tliree, or at least twl pairs ^ 
{f' which, when equipped, .would ^orm a 
CMclIent ones**’ ^iatlras Nntive.Infantry were provided with 

'Ihero appears also to have been n deficiency of medical oiliccrs. For 
Four siuM uioimliUn butlrt)-. Instance, at Eudesh K.huyl, where the troops 
iR lltli liuiimil luinccru consisting of details given in the margin and 
including camp-followers and kahars num- 
bered about 11,000 souls, there was only one 
. , , , medical officer for the whole force, at a time 

too when eholora was prevalent. ..titer a considerable time and repeated 
representations relief iit last came m the shape of a second medical officer 
Iheii thcro was evidently a deficiency in the supply of medioines. 
Our medical officer frequently informed mo ho could not «ct his 
omorgent indents complied with. Oft lltli July I proceeded to“ inspect 
the wing of my regiment at Thull. I found them in cholera eamp and 
siifformg severely from fever ns well; yet there was not a dmp of 
Jaiidanum in hospital, nor a grain of either quinine or febrifuge.' These 
mcdiomea, vvhen urgently required, were provided from the private medi- 
emo chest of an officer of the regiment. I mention these eircuinstancea 
ns proving thnt tbe medical resources of tbe campaign were, in somo 
inscnuccs at least, not c{|ual to tbe occasion, and should be provided for 
on a more liberal scale on tbe next occasion. 


Four I, 

Xltli l^iiccr* 

(Hill iiungal 2Cntivo 

Ififntilry tvinif), J{c{fitacn6 

Puujiil) Xatlvo lufmitiy. 


Z consider the ^stem adopted in Native hospitals veiy "ood. The 
latter part of the question I am unable to answer, not having served in 
Afghanistan. 


Licatmnnt-Coloncl n.O,Reg«r., 
CominondluR SOUi Puojub Kativo 
lufautiy. 


Satisfactory, with exception of the supply of European medioines 
and of hosintal comforts to Native regiments. The allowance should be 
largely increased, and medical officers m charge allowed (as in British 
regiments^ to obtain what they may at any tune consider necessary on 
emergent indents. 


Lloutonont-Coloacl F. B. Ifor. 
loan, ComumniUDg 2-UU Piiuiuli 
Kotivo Infantry. 


X.ient.-C|ol. F, Bf. Armstrong 
Ccundg. 4Sth CEattany’s^h.)^!!. I, , 


In my answer to question 38 I have stated that I am opposed to 
abolishing the regimental hospital system. There was hat little novelty 
in the general principles. 

Of thoho^ital system as carried out in Afghanistan, as for hack as 
the Peninsular war, if not earlier, there existed a ^stem of field and base 
hospitals ; and it is evident that tlierc must always be hospitals of this 
description, for it would he impossible for an army to move about 
hampered with all its wounded and sick. I consider that the objections 
to tbe system as practised during the recent operations areas follows:— 
lal . — ^That the regimental hospital establishments were weakened to 
tho verge of inefficiency to supply establishments for the field hospitals. 

3/if/.— ^Tliat, more particularly at tho commencement of tho operations, 
the regimental hospitals were cleared too rapidly, and that men with but 
slight ailments, and who would b.ave been fit for du^ in two or three days 
if they had been treated in tho regimental hospital, were sent to the 
base hospital, and their services lost for certainly not less than ton days, 
Sril . — Thnt patients were taken away without any urgent necessity 
from those who were acquainted ivith their medical histories and characters, 
.and placed under strangers. The residt of this was that men who were 
really sick preferred being treated in the regimental hospitals, whilst 
tho skulkers prefoirod going to tho base hospitals. 

“ll/i . — ^That a strong fooling of antagonism was evinced on the port of 
a Jito of tho medical officers to a commanding officer taking any interest 
in the sick of his regiment ; these medical officers maintaining thnt, 
directly a man was admitted to hospital, the commanding officer’s duties 
regarding tho man ceased, and in' fact that he should only bo allowed to 
see him on sufferance. 

• In short, I am of opinion that to keep an army in a state of efficiency, 
by pieventing skulking and rapidly sending back to their duty men with 
slight ailments, regimental hospitals should be maintained in a high state 
of efficiency. There of necessity should he field and also a base hospital j 
hut I would avoid uaing these without necessity : any largo' collection of 
sick is to be avoided. I think I am right in saying that the first case 
of typhoid dt Lundi Kotal occurred in the fiidd hospital. - 

On the whole very good. 
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lt«ot B. S. Eolierfson, .ItliNafaTO 
Infanfay. Officiating Aasistanfc 
^utmt-Oencial, ADahabad DM- 
SiOD. 


Major A. C, W. 
82ud Pioneers* 


Crookshank, 


Colonel B. Sale Hill, Cammaud* 
ing lat Goorkhas (Light In&ntry). 


Hnjor A. Battye, 2nd Goorkhas. 


I hare always found the system work well, though no doubt it & 
capable of improvement, hly experienee, however, on tins subject is 
small, and I have bad none in regard to the recent campaign ; ““d 1 do 
not feel competent to make any suggestions, or to answer the nest 
question, number 43. 

I have already answered this question in answer to question 38. The 
new field hospital system is only partially applicable to the Native o™?; 
The field hospitals may he established on the system now advocated at 
home j hut the Native regiment, instead of receiving its unit when de- 
tached, should always carry its unit with it. In Afgh^istsm, when our 
men were struck down Avith pneumonia, it was providential that we 
had our regimental hospital in working order. 

The hospital system adopted in Southern Afghanistan did not appear 
to differ materially from that which has always existed in India. 

Each regiment had its own medical officer and ordinary ho^ital 
estabUshment, and there were general or base hospitals at Quetta and 
Kandahar. 

Base and field hospitals are of course necessary for an army _ in the 
field, as it would he embarrassing to carry a large number of sick and 
wounded ; but the regimental hospital establishment must stiff he kept 
up when corps are liable at any moment to be sent to a distance on 
detached duties. This being the case, it is just as well that, while the 
force is stationary, the sick and wounded, if not in too great numbers, he 
treated in the regimental hospital. On an advance they should he sent 
with the field hospital. 

Sick and wounded men generally do better in small than in large 
hospitals, while there is less risk of infectiDus disease spreading in the 
former than in the latter. 

Southern Afghanistan was no exception to this rule. 

In countries where the general convention is not recognized, and 
where the sick and wounded have more to dread from the enemy than 
men under arms have, any great extension of the field hospital system 
becomes difficult, owing to tbe guards and escorts required. This diffi- 
culty is increased in case of long lines of communication without rail- 
ways or wheeled carriage. 

Present system works well enough in garrison, also on service, with 
following exception. At the base hospital a military officer is required 
to take command of off the men who are sent there, to report their 
arrival to their reagents, to keep a nominal roll of them, see that thc^ 
receive proper advances of pay. When discharged to rejoin their 
regiments or sent on sick leave, report the facts to their regiments, send 
monthly accounts of all advances made. The medical officer has quite 
enough to do to look after their bodily ailments, and cannot attend to 
the ahovementioned requirements. The want of such a militaiy officer 
at the Peshawar base hospital was felt during the Cabul expedition, 
when there were too many men in the hospital to he attached to regi- 
ments stationed at Peshawar, especially as these regiments ivere liable to 
he moved at short notice. 


Major F. F* Bowetoltv ith 
Goorkbas. 


Colond H. Boisragon, Command' 
ant 4tli SUsbo. 

lieutenant* Colond F. H. JenldnSi 
Commanding Corps o£ Gnidcs. 


Lient.*Coloud d. J. Bosndly 
CommnniBng 2n.d. Siklis. 

Major A. G* Boss* Oommanding 
Ist Sikbss , , 


I consider the present system jogs along, so to speak, fairly 
enough daring jjeaca Hme. But during the late war in Afghanistan the 
system was very inefficient often, and the medical arrangements often 

nearly broke d.own. The kahars ivere a source of endless trouble, 

a mob of stupid, undisciplined, disorderly men, without any organization. 
These men were hurriedly entertained from aU parts of the country. 
A very great number of these men were not ia/iars at all, but had 
been forcibly seized and impressed by the police of the various districts, 
and forwarded on to the front as doolie-bearers. On active sei-vice, in 
the event of a retrograde movement, when a column of troops is passing 
under fire, through narrow defiles, an unorganized, imdisciplined body of 
men like the kahars, panic-stricken, obeying no orders, and rushing 
forward trying to get out of fire, might greatly hamper the movements 
of the column and endanger its safety. But the above state of thin<»s 
muHueeeaaarlly exUt without a properly organized army fioiyital corp^— 
an ahsolute necessity, I am of opinion, for active service. 


I do not know the general practice in India, or how it was carried on in 
Afghanistan ; but I am satisfied ivith the hospital systpm in my battalion. 

I think that toe regimental hospital system works well ; it is "ood 
tor the men, and rt makes regiments complete in themselves and'able 
t 'L notice and secretly. It would he impossible 

to do this wrtU the field hospital system, rrhicb is altogether too cum. 
brous and complicated for the Native army. On service toe reoimental 
Lospitals must be sapplemented by depdt liospitals. ^ 

I have had no experience of other than the regimental system. 1 am 
of opmiou that base and Held, hospital systems 'worked well. 


Meffical officers can answer this fully. • I think base hospitals work 
Treu. So dondd hospitals fot people not ir^ttached to regiments*.. 
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Colond A. Jenkina, Commandant 
2iid Madras Native ^ifantrjr. 


Colonel W. Osborn, OfBciatmg 
Commandant 9t1i Ikladras Native 
lufontiy. 


Coloneli 'W. A. Gib, Command- 
ant 25tb Madras Native Infantry. 


Lieutenant- ColondP. A. Camegy, 
89tb Madras Native Lifontry. 


Colonel S. Sd^vardes, Command- 
ing 2nd (Frinoe of Wales* Own) 
Grenadier Regiment Bombay 
Native In&ntry. 

Colonel H. B*. James, lOtb Bom- 
bay Native (Light) Infantry. 


Colonel Creagb, Commanding 
19tli Bombay Native Infantry. 


Ccdonel J. Pairbrother, Com- 
manding 22ad Bombay Native 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel O. V. Taxmer, 
Commandix^ 29tb Bombay N. L 
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So do field hospitals work well temporarily when a regiment has to 
leave its sick^ and clear out on an expedition or series of operations. As 
soon as the regiment halts agaiUj it should again keep its own siek." 

The established system, when carried out in its entirely, has worked 
satisfactorily in both medical and hospital systems in India. 1 have had 
no experience in its working in Afghanistan. 

The medical and hospital system, as far as my experience has been 
in this presidency, works satisfactorily. The medical sahordinates are 
as a rule, inteUigent, steady-men, well instructed in their profession^ 
and perform their duties efficiently. ’ 

I think the medical and hospital system in the Madras army is very 
good indeed, and works well. The hospital assistants are a well-educai 
ed and a very useful class of men, and appear to have much more know- 
ledge of their profession than the similar class in Bengal, at all events 
such as I have seen. 

Personally I know_ nothing of the recent operations in Afghanistan 
but what I have read in the papers and leamed'from other sources, and 
it seems to me the medical department was short-handed. There 
appears to he no reservo of any sort of army sm-geons ; for it is now nine 
months since the officer in medical charge of my reg^iment was taken 
away and sent to Burma, and he has not been replaced yet. 

I eaimot speak about Afghanistan ; hut my experience in India is 
that in many stations two medical officers are doing -work which 
could easily he done by one._ If it were possible to amalgfamate the 
British and Indian medical services, the saying to Government would 
be very great. 

I am imahle to give an answer to the latter portion of this question, 
not having been engaged in the operations in Afghanistan. The medical 
and hospital system works satisfactorily in India in peace time. 

The present regimental system works very well, and I would not 
disturb it. The general hospital system causes confusion, and loosens 
control and proper supervision, causing friction between commanding 
officers and medical officers. 

As far as I have seen, it has worked well; hut the subordinate medi> 
cal establishment, when a regiment is sent on service, should certainly he 
increased. This was not done in the Bombay brigade, and caused much 
inconvenience. 

Pair, so far as I have seen ; but 1 cannot speak of the late Afghanis- 
tan campaign. 

I consider the base hospital system bad if it necessitates the shifting 
of doctors and their withdrawal from regiments on service. 


42. State your vle'ws as to the efficiency of the arrangements in cantonments and 
on field service for the transport of the sick both in personnel and materiel ,• and give 
any practical suggestions which may occur to you as Kkely, if acted on, to improve 
efficiency or reduce expenditure. 


Colonel J. Doran, Comman^ng 
27Ui Punjab Native^Infaiitrj. 


Colonel H. 8. Obbard, Com- 
xnandanf; 41bt Bengal NatiTe 
In&ntxy. 


Colonel B. Dandiidgc, Oozn- 
“ending 40Ui Native InLintxy. 


I can only state broadly that I consider the arrangements for the 
transport of the sick both in personnel and materiel, paiticularly on. field 
service, admit of very great improvement ; but I am not prepared with 
any suggestions as to how this is to he carried out. 

The arrangements for transport of sick in cantonments might he 
modified with advantage by substitution of a lighter and more portable 
doolie. In all other respects they appear satisfactory. Such a doolie 
I consider especially necessary, too, for field service. For the actual 
field of battle, doolies and hammocks will always be required j but for 
conveyance of the sick and wounded to the rear, the carriage available 
in the country, and suited to it, whether camels, or eai*ts, or whatever 
else it may be, must bo largely employed.- The cumbrous ambulances of 
European fashion are only suited to good roads. Attention might well 
be directed to the construction of suitable kajawahs for use with the ordi- 
naiy camel saddle % light and e^ensive bamboo frames on wheels that 
could he drawn by one mule or pony, and the best means of making on 
ordinary country cart comfortable for transport of the sick. 

For cantonments, I consider the transport arrangements to be quite 
suificient, and tbe cost but trifling. On field service the personnel chiefly 
failed by reason of the physical unfitness of the men employed, and 
their want of unsuitable clothing. Suggested that a Jeahar corps bo 
raised in conuectxon with the transport department (the latter will, 
1 presume, he set on foo^, to be composed entirely of able-bodied kahars. 
The men to be employed in peace time by the commissariat, transport, 
and other Qovomment departments. ** 
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Colonel G. W. Fraser, Com- 
mandant 39tli Kativo In&ntry. 


liientenanl-Colonel H. Vfors- 
Jey, 7th Bengal JtatiTa Infantry. 


Lientenant-Colonel P Harris, 
Commandins 11th Hativo lufan* 
trj. 


laeutonaiit-Coloael Ii, He WiL- 
liaiasy I4tU Sikhs. 


liieutenant-ColoBol R* J. 
Wdlker, 17th Native Infaehy. 


Lient-CoU R. a. Eogers, Com- 
manding 20th Punkah N. !• 

Iiieutcnant-Colonel P» H Nor- 
maQi ConxTaandiitg 3>Xth Punjab 
Native Infantry. 
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In regard to maiirlel^ the cvimhersome doolie to he r^lac^hy a fold- 
ing stretcher with a collapsable hood, something after the fashion of a hill 
dandy^ which can be carried by two men. 

The present arrangement for the transport of sick in. cantonments, 
consisting only of one doolie and four katos, can scarcely be reduced, 
and appears to answer the purpose on ordinary occasions. 

On the line of march in peace time I am of opinion that no sick what- 
ever should accompany a regiment, hut should be left behind until re- 
covered. Under the present sj’stem they are only an encumbrance to 
the battalion j and the fact of their being exposed to the hitter cold at 
night or to rainy weather in a tent, and, worse still, in an open countiy 
cart on the line of march (as is now done), cannot but be detrimental to 
health, and retard recovery. 

Any man falling sick on the line of march should be dropped at the 
first station the battalion passes through. 

When a regiment proceeds on active service in the field, this would 
of course be done. 

For the oonveyanoe of men who may fall sick on the line of march, 
regiments should be provided with ambulance carts capable of carrying 
six men, and constructed with a well below the body of the cart in. which 
food for the cattle drawing it, for three or four days’ supply, could be 
canied. They should also he fitted with lockers inside to carry medi- 
cines and surgical appliances. By the adoption of this plan one ambu- 
lance would do the work of six doolies or 3ti kahars (six to a doolie on lino 
of march), besides carrying all the medicines, &o., and requiring but one 
driver to each cart. A similar system would be adopted on field service 
in the plains, the number of ambulances per regiment being increased to 
meet the contingencies of service. 

This would save the large army of kahars that now accompanies a 
force in the field in India. 

In mountain warfare no other expedient but doolies and dandies, 
with their necessary complement of kahars, appears practicable; hut 
all sick and wounded should he left behind as far as possible at field hos- 
pitals, established at such points as may be found convenient j from 
whence again they might he sent, m severe cases, requiring more pro- 
longed treatment, to base hospitals in the rear. 

Arrangements for the fiold_ appear most defective. It might bo ad- 
visable to form a corps similar in constitution to the ‘ Krankentragers ' 
of the German army — a corps with a military organization and a cer- 
tain amount of military training, supplemented by instruction in a few 
minor medical details connected with the binding of wounds and the 
carriage of the wounded. 

In cantonments, if the general hospital system is adopted, an ambu- 
lance wagon would be the best means of conveying the sick between 
hanacks and hospitals, as well as the most economical in the end ; hut on 
field service I question whether any better method can be devised than 
the present dandy carried by regitlar kahars, as our field of operations 
is invariably in a country not piacticahle for wheeled carriage. 

I am of opinion that the present arrangements are sufficient for can- 
tonments. I would recommend a better class of dandy for service. Those 
issued to the regiment at Peshawm- for the Afghan war were found very 
unserviceable. I would also suggest the employment of camel kajawahs 
for the conveyance of such men, os being more economical. 

The arrangements are sufficient In cantonments. Only four hearera 
and one doolie aie allowed ; and this cannot in any way be reduced. 1 
have had no expeiienee of field service, so cannot give an opinion on the 
latter part of the question. 

Vide report on “ Tranqjort." 


I cannot see^that any great improvement can he made in the ar ranine- 
ments for carrying the siek in cantonments. It possibly would be “an 
improvement if ail the doolie-bearcrs were regularly enlisted, clothed in 
uniform, and armed with a small sword; but I do not think they' would 
perform their duty m a more efficient manner. On service, aibnlance 
carts should be used when practicable, and I think that 'the dandies 
should be of the Loshai pattern; also that the proportion of doohM 
might he reduced, and dandies substituted in lieu. -vvnea 


From— -I<iEDT,-Coi.oi,-i:i, F. B. Nouiias, Commanding 2ith Punjab Native Infantra-, 
To — The Secretary, Army Organization Commission. - ‘ 


. I have the honor to forward my replies to the questions sent to me with ynnr letter No (?■! of + 1 , 
8th instant, and in domg so/ avail myself of the privilege accorded in the fourth Tiara*.™b 
your letter. - ' j/‘**‘*b*‘*pa 
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I have stated that I consider that tho strength of a Native hattniion on a peace establishment 

should not be less than 800 sepoys. A battalion of 600 
Strength of a Ifativo battalion. sepoys, if suddenly ordered on service, is, as a rule 

. from tho very commencement of a campaign over- 
worked ; and this tells seriously upon its cfliciency as the campaign progresses. It is obvious that tho 
regimental guards for a battalion of SOO men would not be of greater strength than for a battalion of 
600. With our present weak battalions tho men are overworked. It is many months since the men of 
the 24 th Begimont Punjab Native Infantry have had three nights in the week in bed ; and only 3 per 
cent, instead of 10 have been allowed to go on furlough. I attach, in support of my su"gestion a 
present stato of the regiment ns it was on the day it started on the second expedition to the Bazar 
Valley. Tho men who were left behind at Jnmrood had only one night in seven in bed. I also attach 
a present stato of tho regiment after eight months' hard work. 

I am very much opposed to the establishment of a reserve for the Native army, ns I consider that 

in time of popular disturbance, particulai-ly if it were 
Beservo for the Kativs army. of an agrarian character, tho men of the reserve would 

be likely to make common cause with tho malcontents. 
Holding this opinion, however, was I considered no reason why I should refrain from giving my 
opinion on tho various questions on this subject contained in the paper you sent mo. I think one point 
deserving the greatest attention is that the number of men to go to the reserve annually should be limited ; 
otherwise our small regiments would soon be rendered iucilieicnt. I deprecate men of the reserve 
being allowed to join tho police, unless this latter body is put under more strict military superintend- 
encs than it is at present. 

I would suggest that all pensioners of the Native army should be made to clearly understand that, 

in times of emergency. Government has a right to their 
Pensioners of tbo Native army. services, should they be in a fit stato of health to 

perform garrison or other light duty. It will be remem- 
bered that, at the commencement of the mutiny. Sir Henry Xiawrcnco ordered all the pensioners in 
Oudh to report themselves at tho nearest military station. After tho mutiny many men were struck 
off the pension establishment because they had not proved their loyalty by obeying this order. The 
principle I advoeato is not, therefore, a now one. But, in order that the men should clearly understand 
that Govei-nmont had a claim upon them, I would recommend that an article to this effect should be 
added to the Indian Articles of War, and that it should be one of those ordered to be read to tho troops 
every quarter. 

With i-egard to question 20, the proviso regarding expenditure prevented my recommending 

wbnt I consider a matter of almost vital importance ; 

■' Fay of Don-tomxaiaaional officers. and that is, an increase to the pay of non-commissioned 

officers. These men are tho backbone of a regiment ; 
their duties, more particularly since tho introduction of musketry instruction, are onerous and respon- 
sible, and their prospect of promotion to tho commissioned grades very remote. I would earnestly 
recommend that they should receive an increase of pay, say of one rupee, for every year’s service in the 
non-commissioned grade up to twelve years’ service. This would he a substantial increase without 
bringing their pay too close up to that of a jemadar. 

I consider that something is required to brighten tho careers of Native officers. The want of 

Honorary titles and medals for Nativo officers. is of course chielW felf by tho men of this 

^ class wlio have entered tue service as commissioned 

officers. The pay of Native officers has been much improved of late years, and the grant of full 
pension after 3'A years’ service was a great boon. But I think that some plan should be devised of 
rewarding Native officers of all grades who may have performed good service by the bestowal of a 
medal and honorary titlo,' as suggested by me in reply to question 20. 

Present state of the 24M Regiment Punjab R^alive Tujanfrg, %Ath J'anuarg 1879. 
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F. B. NOEMAN, RietU.-Col., 
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Present state of the Pegiaient Punjab Native Infantrg^ 24/A Aiignst 1879. 
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Iiieutenunt-ColonelF. M. Ana- 
■trong. Commanding dotK (Rat- 
tray’s SikUa) Native Infauti^. 


1 ?. B. NOB.MAN,XiVw/.-Co/., 
Coinniandlng 24/A Punjab Native Infantry, 

111 cantonments the arrangements seem all that can be required. In 
the field I would suggest a certain number of mules to be attached to 
each regiment where wheeled carriage is not available. In the last cam- 
paign many sick could easily have ridden j and each man thus riding 
would have saved one doolie and six beavers. More Native medictU 
assistants are required with regiments in the field, also better means of 
sending small supplies of medicines, &o., with detachments. The want 
of this was often felt. 


A. C. W. Crooksliank. 
32Dd Ploaeers. 


I have generally answered this question in my replies to queries 41, 
88 and 86. 

In peace and war the personnet might be reduced and revised os I 
have pointed out. 

Tlie niatMel is in peace I believe more than is really required, and, except in the more important 
dru'Ts, might be reduced. For war an allowance to meet the wants of say 15 cases for three months 
would su&e, if reserves are obtainable. ^ ^ ... 

As reo’avds transport, the doolie maintained with each regiment might be dispensed with, and a 
few stretchers to be used by the men given instead. „ , , , . 

On the mnreb, a light ambvdanee should replace the two doolies now allowed, and which general- 
ly carry the medical officer and the mess. In time of war, I think li good Lushai doolies and a 
few camel kajawahs fully sufficient for tho transport of all tho sick which ought to accompany a 
reo-iment : generally the more sick transport there is, tho more men there are to be carried. 

° As regards the materiel for transport, the old-fashioned doolie should he utterly and for ever con- 
demned and so should every doolie. The Lushai doolie answers every iiossible purpose, and is 
carried by four men. The carpet dandy supplied to the force was simply an insti-nment of tor- 
ture and an utter wont of common humanity could alone have dictated the order for its supply. It 
was not fit to carry a sick cat in, much less a Unman creature and soldier; and it could not even he 
used to carry a tiffin basket. Of camel kajawahs we had various patterns : those used by the Af- 
ghans for the transport of their women seemed good, and we should take tho opportunity of being in 
Afo-hanistan to get a good pattern, and a store of them should be kept up. In the TVansport paper I 
sneak of kahars. Newly-trained men are merely food for the hospitals, and hnvo to bo carried instead 
of oarrv'in<r others. All kahars used with regiments in garrison should be enlisted for general service, 
and be kept continually at work. ‘When war breaks out, they should at once be drafted off to the 
terminus nearest the theatre of war, and their places taken by locally entertained men. . We should thus 

always have a proper supply of hearers. u i n i n. i t i w t 

Similarly at convenient depOts m India, say Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and Lahore, or Pindi, 
there should bo stores of clothing, dandies, ' kajawahs, &o., enough for a force of say 5,000 men, or 

20,000 m^h replies to questions 33, 41, 42 from Surgeon MoKay, in medical charge of tho 

regiment, an escellent and most practical medical officer 
° “38. I do not think that the station general hospital for Native troops can be satisfactorily 

carrM^ont.^^^^ more than one Native regiment is stationed in one cantonment, they generally are 
placed at caoh^ end of that station; consequently the hospital would be a long way from one of the 
reiriments and would entail besides other inconveniences and increase of doolie-bearers. . ; ' 

° There would be difficulties in the feeding arrangements. A bunniah with liis establishment would 
have to he appointed, as the patients could not go to the regimental hasar, nor could their friends 
■. always be at liberty to take them their food. 
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Sepoys luwo a great dialikc of being away from their rcgimenla. Tills of course c.annot bo 
given exaotly us im argument ag.iinst tlie general huspiial sy^lein j but it ought to be taken into con- 
siduvatiou, ebiicoially as caste is recognizeii. 

'I'lio men aie mnoli less likely to scheino, would I think bo butter looked after, and would feel 
more cumfurtablu in n regimental than in a general liiihpital. 

They would not be under the hupervision «>f the uiltujrs of llie reginicnl. Unlike the British 
sorvioo, there would bo no economy in tho InHpitat cstablishni.’iit. Perhaps onushop.euolic from one of 
the corps and a btiLlie euuld be dispensed with j but against the.-.w would bo the i>ay of four doolie- 
bearers at the least. 

There would bo no economy with regard to .-.iirgooiis and Iio.tpit.tl assistants. 

There wouhl be a saving in certain medieiucs; but when that ii cousidered, it would be found to 
bo very trilling. 

With reg.ird to tho instruments, lhe,o not frcipiontly u.n-d were ordered soaie time ago into store, 
and now if rei]uircd they can ho_ ahluinal on loan from the Deputy Surgcon-Ueiieral's olllco. This 
gives rise now and then to some inconvenience ; but on the whole 1 think it is a good plan. 

h'tukiu" at the doctor and his In.ilmunt, l ironJd pivf<T the general hospital ; bat with regard to 
tho patient and his eumfort, the regimental hospital is to be preferrcil. 

On field hcrviue tlie gonor.tl liu.ijiital for Xalive troops is an absolute necessity, but it must bo 
carried out thoroughly ; half iiieasure.i are worse than u-^des i. 

My espurieuee from the late Afghan war ou the ICaudahar side is that the regimental system 
failed. 

Tho general hospital system for Native troop < would not bo so economical as in the British 
Bcrvice, as thoro is only 1 medical oliieer to eaeli regiment iiwlrad uf ; cunsuijueutly with a division 
of 3,00!) man 5 or 0 extra in .'dioal olUear.s would be re.piired, allutving for only I pur 30 sick pur 5 per 
cent, of strungtli — .a very siiiull lu'ruciilagt*. 

In the -ud Division (Guner.il Biililnl(ih’s) the field ho-pital system was iiartbiliy and imperfectly 
carried out j hut it siiceecded so f.ir th.it it took a great uumhar of sick, who iveru an incumbrance to 
the diifeveut regiments. 

The general system must sitcaeed, if properly cipupped and thoroughly carriisl out. 

I do not think that anything is nuaduil beyond the I hospiLil doolie and 4 kaliars at present with, 
each regiment. 

On livhl service, if there bo no field hospital, carriage for 10 per cent, of strength ought to be 
allowed to each regiment, -1 per cent, of d.mdics and U per cent, of camel kajawahs. 

If a field lios'pital is formeil, each regiment ought to have carriage for d {lerueut. of strength, i 
per cent, dandies, and 1.V [ler cent, of camel kajavvalis. 

The LusUai doolie is itie lightest, mo..t cumfnrt.ible, uncomplicntcd, and easily mended. 

The hammook dandy is a b.ul mode of conveyance ; it is too short, too near the pole for comfort, 
and it compresses the sides, rendering it useless for eases of elicst diseases and also fur wounded. 

In veekouhig the strengtli of a regiment for sick catri.ige, some allowance 'ought to be made for 
tho camp-follower.-i, including the kaliars. One sick k.ihar, if ho has to be carried, reudi.rs two dandies 
useless to the regiment. 

Jleilifiiiej. — ^Tho heavy ciimhersome camel trunks ought never to accompany the regiment (even 
on an or.linary iimrcli in India). A pair of mule trunks or panniers and a field companion with n few 
splints aro ample for two months. .Vrnmgemenls could easily be made to replenish them Avhen 
reeiuired. 

On field asrvtce tho gcnor.al ho-pital system for Native troops is a necessity; hnt in. cantonments I 
cannot sec that it can be carried out satisfautorily, 'and certainly there will be no economy. 

11. K.:McKAY, 

Surgeon, Siad Pioncerji/^ 

Tlie arrangements for transport of sick in cantonments are simplo 
enough. So long as each corps h.is its own bospilid, a doolie, as at pre- 
sent, is sudieient. 

On field service it is (piito time changes were made in the means of 
carrying tho sick and woumled. Tho ohl pat tern doolie should bo atonco 
diseanled, and such .a horde of doolie-bearers as aceomp.'iuitd tlie army 
of Afghanistan should never be seen again. 

In India there are few localities where wheeled carriage cannot now 
be used, so that light •I-wheclcd carts, on springs, and dniwn hy_ bullocks 
or mules, should he adopted. Such carts might hold 10 men sitting, or 
2 'men lying down and -1 sitting, with their anus and accoutrements. 

On the hox-scat the hosjiitul assistants might ride, as it can scarcely bo 
expected that these men can attend to their duties as they should do 
after a long march on foot. In a country unfit for \vhcelcd_ carriage 
light doolies (such .ns tho Boiirko or Ifamilton doolie) and liushai dandies, 
with water-proof sheets, might be providwl. 

Of the former 2 and of the latter -1 per regiment would, in ordinary 
cases, be ^sufiicient. Tho remainder of the sick carriage should bo 
made up with camel kajawahs or mules. Tho kajawahs should be of 
tho Pathan pattern, with bars across the camel’s back, and not such as 
are used for carrying baggage and are slung by cliains. Mule-saddles 
should Uayo backs somewhat liko arm-chairs, aud could be used for 
bullocks, if necessary. 

In cantonments no change is required. For service a certain niim- r 
ber of net hammocks on strong but light bamboo poles are much 


Colonol B. Falo Bill, Com- 
nnndin;; 1st Goorkhas (bi^jht 
laCantry). 


A. Batlyo, Sn'd Goot- 
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Hajor F. F. Bowcxoft, 4th 
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Colonel H. ^ Boisragon, Com- 
znandant 4th Sikhs. 

liientenont'Colonel F. H. Jen- 
kinst Oommandiog Corps o£ 
Guides. 


X«iouten 2 mi>CoIonsl S, S. Bos> 
wsU, Coizunanding 2nd Sikhs. 
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required for carrying wotrnded men quickly off fte field. They would ha 
particularly useful to accompany advance andx rear guards, and other 
detached parties in hills or plains (chiefly in the hills) . 

Better arrangements required for entertaining kahars for field ser- 
vice. Some of the men sent to the 3nd Goorkhas for the Malta as well 
as Cahul expedition were quite unfit for their work. Bariaerdarly on the 
Cahul.expedition, when some of them looked like very old pensioners. 
One rvas nearly blind with age ; another was in his dotage. Some more 
were . pronoimced physically nnfit, and had to be sent hack. One of 
these men fold me mat he had been forceA to come by some Native 
official of his district. It is not at all improbable that good men are 
taken before the officer who has to pass them, and after^vards changed 
for helpless old men without friends, who are forced to take their places. 

A minute dcseiiptive roll of all men entertained by a British officer 
should be 'sent with them. .. 


Tlie present arrangements seem to work well enough in cantonmeida 
and during peace time ; but I think the cumbrous doolie might he 
abolished in favor of a good light dandy, eovered. For active ser- 
vice I think Native re^ments should have a larger proportion of dan- 
dies for the carriage of sick and wounded men than is at present 
allowed. But medical officers- of long considerable experience would ba 
better fitted to answer this question. 

Vide reply to question 41. Regimental hospital system in fighting 
line ; a general one at different central bases. 

In this regiment the transport for the sick is quite sufficient. Be- 
sides kahars to carry doolies and dandies, we have 10 pairs of camel 
kajawahsj by which means four sick men can be 'carried on a came]. 
The kahars are well aceustomed to their work. They start on a cam- 
paign with sufficient clothing, and they are ^ust as w5l looked after as 
the sepoys. During the whole of my serviee I have never known an 
instance of regimental kahars ahii'king their work on service j and I 
think every regiment oi^ht to have a certain number of kahars perma- 
nently atffiehed to it ; and I think regiments serving in the Punjab 
ought to have o'amelkajawahs, so as to keep the number of kahars as low 
as possible. Camel kajawabs might also be kept in store, to be used in 
campaigns in the hills. The kahars who wore hhed at the commence- 
ment or the war were in many instances not used to the work. They 
had not proper clothing at fia-st, and many of them never recovered 
from the hardships they underwent before they were supplied with 
warm clothing. A great deal of money was wasted on these people. 


Punjab Frontier regiments are equipped for immediate service ; and 
the foliowing establishment for sick transport is kept up by each reo-i- 
meut, and on ordinary expeditions has been found to answer all require- 
ments : — 

1 sirdar of kahars. 8 durri dandies. 

1 mate. - 3 BMeilly dandies. 

48 kahars. 5 pair kajawahs. 

8 doolies. 4 mule-boxes. 

Tffie BareiUy dandies were introduced experimentally a few years since, 
but practically are a fiiilurc. The old-fashioned square doolies are anti- 
quated and cumbersome, while durri dandies are most difficult to lie. in. 
I would suggest the following establishment and materiel he substituted : 

1 sirdar of kahars. I 1 mate. 


48 kahars. 

All to he armed with a tulwar and shoulder-belt. 

Sixteen Dushai dandies, with wateiproof sheet, to throw over pole in 
case of rain. 

Five pairs camel kajawahs, with covers. These should be on principle 
of those in use with Punjab Frontier Force, and not like those supplied 
for this expedition, which have all broken over and over again, wbUc my 
regimental ones, which have been in use for years, are as strong and 
serviceable as ever. 

Three pairs mule-trunks for medicine. 

One pair oamcl-trnnks, which are required to contain the larger 
EUigieal instraments, splints, &o., which cannot go in mulc-hoxcs. I 
would suggest the kahars, as at present, ho available during the hot 
weather as pankha-pollers, &c., by oBieexs of the garrison, but that a 
charge of.Rs. 3 per man he made, Ke. 1 to be paid ihe kahar, and Rs. 2 to 
be credited to Government. This would effect a saving of Rs. 50 to Rs. CO ■ 
per mensem per regiment. The above estohlishmont would suffice for 
an ordinary firootier expedition near its base ; it would requite to bo 
augmented according to its distance from the base. 
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Major A. Q. Boss, Command- 
ing lab Siklis. 


Colonel A. Jenltins, Commfmd- 
ing 2nd Madias ITnlivo Infan- 
te/. 


Colonel L. TV. Buclcj 
ynnuflaTih 2Dfc)i l^adr«is Isauvo 
Infantry. 


Colonel TV. A. Gil>. Commimd- 
ing 25tA Madras Nativo Infan- 
try. 


lientenant-Colonel P. A. 
Camegyi 39tlx Madras Hativo 
Infant^. 


Btlgadier-General A. B. IdUlc. 
Commandant 25th Bombay 
Native Xight Infantry. 


^ Colonel S. Edwardes* Command- 
ing 2nd (Prince of Scales* Own) 
Grenadier Regiment Bombay Na- 
tive Infantxy. 


Jfield aerviee duties should bo lighter. 

Sis Icahnrs to every dandy. Abolish durri dandies. For hcarcis take 
kahars, and not cultivators aed shepherds and fakirs, and all kinds of 
people unaeeustoincd to enriy cither doolie or dandy. 

Camel kajawahs might he lightened and rnado more comfortahle. 
AJl paok-saddlcs might ho arranged for men to ride on. _ 

Use carts where there are cart roads. In lightening doolies, make 
them strong, and not seek for " jims'’'* which complicate matters. Let 
a doolie ho a doolie, only made lightly and strongly, and with intercbongc- 
ahlo poles. Do not try for clover dodges of turning the doolie into a 
table, &e., &c. These fail in the hands of rough men. 

The arrangements for the transport of the sick of a Native re^ment, 
and for the protection of tho sick during transit from cold and motion, 
are not ndeqiialc in cantonments or on field service. ^ 

I would suggest lighter and moro roomy ambulance carts being used 
(with moveable sleeping berths) for tho partially helpless sick, and 
doolies for the wounded and very helpless sick, of such a pattern as will 
permit of the patient continuing on it os on a sleeping cot in the hos- 
pital lent after the mai-ch. 

Instead of doolies and siek carts,* I wouKl have for serious c^cs 
pony tongas, to hold ivith tho driver four men sitting up or two lying 
doNvn. l''or trifling ailments, the Madras bullock cart in ordinary use ; 
it is light and goes on any road, and will hold eight Natives. Bearers 
for doolies are now hardly procurable in some parts of the country. They 
have always to bo pressed, and req^uire much looking after. 


As already stated, there is no siek oavriago with a Native coips in 
cantonments. If a doolie was suddenly required, I should have to indent 
on the commissariat for ono j and I should not get it for hours. Bithra 
that, or I most borrow one from the garrison hospital or from the hospi- 
tal of a British i'«g^imcnt, supposing there was ono in the place. 

Tho do'olio-heurers and doolies are both good on the Madras side. The 
mnnchrils are also light and escellent. m. . i i i • 

I cannot suggest any improvement in them._ Tho sick carts also m 
use in tho Madras army are very good. I certainly cannot suggest any 
means by which reduction in espenditm-e could be effected. 


In cantonments very little sick carriage is required, and there sera^ 
to bo no diffieulty in providing it; but for the fimd the system of doohes 
carried by bearers (or coolies) bired in imy ^stact where they m-e 
obtainable is very objcotionahlo, and I believe broke down completely, 
so far as Madras troops were concerned, in the late war. I cm offer no 
practical suggestions beyond enforced registration of dome-bearers m 

each oolleotorate where they can now be obtained. In certain “istriote, 

particularly those south of Aladras, I doubt whether any could, be 
obtained, as tbe Native seldom travels in that way now. 

I consider the arrangements in c.antonment3 are all that am r^uired. 

For field service it would bo necessary to oiganizen special ambulance 
corps. This would no doubt be a costly affair, but it is nevertheless quite 
neeessaiy. I would employ aireloliera, to he carried by two men, to 
move the wounded off the field to the field hospitals, and ambnlanm 
carta to carry them, if neeessaiy, any distance. It is 
carrying the wounded in the common carts of the country. This questim 
requires a vast deal of consideration to deal with it properly, and data 
wmch I have not. 


Greater care dionld be exercised in selecting men as dool^-bearers; 
also in weeding out the old men. " They should be 

with a certain, amount of discipline, ijrojpeiiy clothed, and shod. , -i 
outbreak of a war all sorts of men are entertained, to whom boots 
clothing are issued, which they at once sell, as -was the ease on the torm- 
ation of the expedition to'' Abyssinia. A little organization in time ot 
peace would prevent all this co:^asion and waste on the outbreak or war. 
In peace time their service could be utilized in many ways in e^tonments 
in lieu of obtaining liired labor from the bazaar, 
pulling and watexing of tatties not only of the men, hut or oincers, 
might be done by them. They might fumish guards for empty pubiio 
buildings, be einx>lpyed in tbe barrack and commissariat stores, &c. 

"With regai^ to the material, the ambulance cai^ at present m i^e, 
^although heavy and cumbersome, does fairly well in cantonments, but is 
quite unserviceable' off made roads. i rm 

The Bombay doolie is too heavy even for cantonment work- ihe 
dandy is the mos^ suitable conveyance for the sick both in ca^onments 
and on service: A serviceable pattern should be selected out of-the many 
submitted and" txied lately, and should be adopted for general use. 
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The camel kajawah o£ the reclining pattern does very -well for mild 
cases of siotuess or convalescents j but owing to the jolting motion of 
the camel, it is not suited for the transport of men suffevihg from severe 
iUncss or from bad wounds. Stretchers, one per company, should always 
be in regimental chaige, so that some of the men might be taught the 
use of them, and how to handle a wounded man so as to place him on 
one. The bandsmen of a regiment would be most suitable for this work. 
.They should be trained as soldieis in ease of being called upon in an 
emergency to use a rifle ; but on ordinary active service they would be 
- more efficient as stretcher-carriers than as soldiers. 

Colonel H. H. Jan^s, 10th I have no suggestions to make. It appears to me that the medical 

Bombay Hative (Light) Infantry, transport arrangements as they stand are fairly good. Hoads are often 

so had in India, that wheeled transport for the sick cannot he substituted 
entirely ; and I know of no other kind of transport likely to be more 
economical or efficient. 

Colonel E. jlTallaby, Command- In cantonments I see no necessity for altering the present system. 

13th Bombay Native Xnfan- Xxx the field the raising of special ambulance corps would entail a 

very serious addition to a peace establishment, as it would involve the 
existence of at least a permanent skeleton corps in peraounel and a fnU 
establishment in materiel. If the personnel is to be in the highest state 
of efficiency on the outbreak of a war, it must have had a previous train- 
ing. It might be of use to train in peace a certain number of men in regiments for service with tho 
ambulances, but it would have the disadvantage that it would take away from regiment men when 
they would be most wanted with regiments. 

General oSsernaiious iy Cozosm. It. jlfATiiiABY, Cotamantlaut IStA Somiay Native Infantry. 

Observations asked for in paragraph 4 of the Secretary's letter. 

In the replies to the questions, I have advocated the following 

I. A modification in the strength of European officers. 

Z. The transfer of the duties of paymaster from the adjutant to the quartermaster, 

8. The addition of pioneers to regiments. 

. 4. The employment of regiments beyond the presidency. 

5. Argued against locabzation in any form, and against drawing families towards regimental 
head-quarters. 

6. Enlarging the area of recruiting. 

7. Enlisting by nationalities and rest by castes, and resti’icting the strength of any one nation- 
ality to one-thu'd the strength of the regiment. It is woi th considering whether it might not be desirable 
to have in each presidency depots where men might be trained ready for drafting into regiments, 
and from which the additional numbers required to place regiments on a war footing might be obtained 
instead of drawing volunteers for our regiments which might ultimately he required in tho front. 

8. The earlier pensioning of the Native soldiery, coupled with their being placed on a roll, as a 
reserve, and in the meantime employed in the Government office, drawing the emoluments of present 
civil incumbents, their pensions being in the meantime in suspense. 

9. I have disapproved entirely of the Enghsh reserve system as applied to India. You do not 
want a trained warlike population "in India ; it could only be a menace. You want men to complete 
your regiments to a war establishment when a war breaks out ; and these could be always in hand in tho 
mode I have mentioned above. 

10. An entire revolution in the dress of the men. I would retain their present arms, but have a 
sword bayonet instead of the bayonet j an arrangement of under-clothing being all that is required to 
meet extremes of temperature. 

II. The formation of military circles for the training of men employed in Government offices. 

13. Promotion from the ranks. 

13. Mixed regiments. 

14. Increase of pay instead of aUowanoe for dearness of provisions. 

Colonel C'rcagli, Commanding In cantonments a doolic and four heavers are allowed for the convey- 

19th ^mbay Natiye Inlantry. ance of the sick. In the field, as I have before stated, the number of 

hearers should be reduced one-half ; and the carriage for the sick, carts 
or camels, supplemented, when necessary, from tho commissariat depart- 
ment. The dandy supplied to the Bombay brigade is most fauliy, being 
merely a breadth of canvas attached to a pole, the person carried being 
forced to hold on by the pole to prevent himself from fiiUiug out. Eor a 
wounded man it would he simply torture. 

The subject of trans^iort is one that requires great knowledge and 

^ -- deep study ; and as I have not devoted my attention to it particularly, 

and have had hat limited experience in the field, I will not trouble the 
Commission with an opinion. 

Colonel A Cavnegy, 21at Bom- Having now to the best of my ability replied to the several questions 
bay Hativo Infimtiy. submitted to me, I would beg to add a few remarks on tho annual inva- • 

tiding of tho Native army j tho number of foreigners allowed in. regi- -• 
ments of Bombay Native infantry ; and the special organization which 
in my opinion is required for the Marine Battalion under my command. 

First, then, with reference to the invaliding. The present system is that men considered unfit for 
service by tho regimental committee are sent before a general invaliding board for a second or final 
examination. 
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Now to tMs system I liavo two otjoetiona. First, that in very many cases the opinions o£ the 
regimental committee, which is composed of the commanding officer, the adjutant, and the medical 
officer (by every one of whom the ease of each man is well known and understood) is set aside by the 
members of the general invaliding board, who cannot possibly have the same means of judging what 
the antecedents of the men aror Personally I have more than once felt extremely hmt at my opinion 
being thus set aside; moro especially when men have been sent back to me who never performed 
another day's duty, and for whom I had to apply for a special board. 

Put this is only one objection to the system, another being one of expense. For instance, men are 
now sent from out-stations in the Bombay oircle at the expense of Government to apx>car before the 
general invaliding committee at the presidoney, and those rejeeted by tluvt committee arc entitled to a 
free pass to rejoin their regiments for another year, when the same thing has to be done over again. 

Under these considerations, therefore, I am of opinion, both on the score of efficiency and economy, 
that the general invaliding committee should be done away with, and the opinion of the regimental 
boards should be considered final. 

SecancUff. — n'’ith reference to the number of foreigners allowed in Native regiments in the Bombay 
army, I belicvo that it is not only my individual opinion, but that of almost every commanding 
officer, that the number of foreigners should be increased from one hundred to two hundred. 

Thirdly . — I would now bog to offer a few remarks on the special organization in my opinion 
required for the Marino Battalion. 

I do not consider the double-battalion system advocated by me for the Native army in general 
suitable to this corps, as 1,200 men would be considerably over the number ever likely to be required 
for the special duties devolving on it. I would, however, suggest that the strength of the battalion be 
permanently fixed at 800 men, with its present establishment of Furopcan and Native officers. I make 
this suggestion as the battalion now furnishes two complete companies for permanent duty in the 
Persian GiUf, besides detachments on board several of the Indian marine vessels ; and from a conversa- 
tion I recently had with Admiral Bythcsca on the subject, 1 inferred that he is very anxious that 
the marines should be more generally employed on board those vessels under the proposed new 
organization. 

Under these circumstances, in my opinion it is necessary to augment the battalion by 200 men, so 
that, while performing the extra duties required of it in the Persian Gulf, fee., it would stiU be in a 
position to take its proper proportion of garrison duties. 

X trust I may bo permitted to remark that, from the constitution of the Marine Battalion, I 
consider it one of the most useful and serviceable regiments in the Indian army. It has no caste- 
prejudices to prevent the men all cooking and messing together, so that it can bo sent on -service, 
either afloat or on shore, at the shortest notice; and in the latter case with a considerably less amount 
of carriage than would be required for most Native regiments. 

I consider the doolie at present in use too heavy and cumbersome. 

I liavc often seen them carried on camels, there being insufficient 
kahars, or the kahai-s being sick. A lighter kind of carriage would 
be preferable, even if not quite so comfortable, as it would be moro 
likely to bo present when required. 


Iiieutcnant^^olonel 0. Y. Tan- 
nor. Commanding 29tb Somhiy 
Nafiro Infontiy. 


Semarha hy Itieiitenant-Colonel 75. S. Tonny, Officialiny Controller o_f military Accounts, Sotabay. 

I would submit that a Native infantry regiment' should consist of at least two battalions ; that 
Buropean officers should be intorcluingcable ; that the regimeut should have one fixed station^ from 
which it should send, where necessary, a certain number of men for a short service at a particular 
station — say Surat from the head-quarters of Ahmedabad ; that a battalion of the regiment should he 
sent, when needed, for garrison to, say, Burma, Aden, or Bombay, none of ivhieh places would form 
regimental head-quarters ; that men, after being not more than ten years with the colors, should pass 
into the reserve on not more than three or less than tivo rupees a month ; that these men should assem- 
ble annually or biennially, or even tricnnially, for training, being provided with a free railway pass 
to and from the nearest station to the regimental head-quarters, at which place all arms, clothing, and 
accoutrements would be kept. 

It may be uiged against this system that a district or country which now gives a large number of 
reoruits, and to whioh pensioners now retire, would possibly not be the head-quarters of even one regiment 
(notably the Soirthern Konkan, whore there there are no ti-oops, and yet 8,000 pensioners reade 
there). But this, though a forcible objection as urged from present data, might be considerably 
reduced in practice, as the men of the reserve might find inducements to locate themselves near the 
head-quarters _ of their regiments, or local regiments might find local recruiting-fielda. I think the 
advantages might be considered. 

1st. — Elasticity as to numbers, as there would be always ready a considerable number of trained 
and seasoned soldiers, who would revert, after the crisis had passed, to ordinary civil life. The system 
of, ordering^a number of recruits to be entertained on the brealdng out of a war or the despatch of 
certain regiments on active service does not seem to meet the requirements of the State, as the war^is 
most probably concluded before the recruits so entertained have become drilled men. These reermts 

^oaain as supernumeraries, and are a source of recm*rcnt and' needless expense. Even supposing 
tnat the war is prolonged, they still must be veiy young and unseasoned. 

. . , f Ao^oooe of all families and impedimenta when a regiment is sent to serve at a compara- 

tively fcrei^ station — say B.urma, Bengal (province), or Aden. 

i^.^Power of sending a consideiable body of European officers with a regiment on active service, 
- ® ^ talion regimental head-quarters would become more of a dep6t or training establishment 

of i recruits entertained. Thus the European officer would be available at the tme 

it im-u- in y?* the reginmnt would not bo crowded with this expensive element in quarters. I thmk , 
vision^, and so orderly and helpful, that he requires in peace little super- 

to deteriorate™^ Europe^ officer, if in large numbers, and thus -having little to obcupy him,..is apt 
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Mh . — The providing of a real botae for tlie European officer where he may possibly aconmulatQ 
properly and he thus somewhat induced to give up to a eertaia ostent the craving for early and con- 
stant retnrn to England. 

In connection with this system, I would have in^ectors-generol of Native infant^ and cavalry, 
who would probably, if the three armies of India were one, have no local or family ties with the 
regiment inspected. Tliis system is worked in the artillero in India, with I heliBYC satis&otoiy results, 

( and dronld compare favorably with the present one of sendmg an. infantry general to inspect tlm intenor 
economy 'of a eavahry'regiment. . 

Teiy senior officers would he viewed as manoeuvrers of large bodies of troops, sueh being annually 
assembled at certain centres. The cost of this would not, I think, he prohibitory, ifit were a fixed rule 
that troops should he viewed as on actii^service os regard tents and baggage, hut that Government 
considered it as part of the conditions or service that such annual training was not to form a reason 
for the grant of batta or other incidental expenses. 

If a system of regimental carriage were in vogue, this would tend to lessen the cost to he debited 
to the immediate head of snch camps. Besides, it might not he necessary that the regiment so assem- 
bled should he respectively strong, as the great end to he sought would he emulation between regiment 
and regiment, prevention of the deterioratmg effects of remaining long in one station, mobility, and 
the accustoming' of the general commanding to the handling of troops of all arms. 

I submit that a reduction in guard and orderly duties is desimhle. Eor instance, in Bombay S 
havildai's, Sdrommeis or buglers, I fifer, 39 rank and. file, and^boysmay he detailed daily for guard and 
orderly duty in each regiment of Native infantry. I do nob say that that number is told off, hut it may 
he, and possibly is, in some regiments. And it will he remembered that this is for regimental dn^ 
only. There are, besides, the line-guards and orderlies. -In the latter class cousidemhle economy might 
be expected. Eor instance, the Judge Advocate-General, Bombay, has two orderlies in addition to 
fom' peons. As his office establishment counts of three clerks, it may ha questioned how work can 
he found for this large staff of messengers. 

I think that there cannot be a more wasteful expenditure of labor than the system of regimontal 
guards and sentries in peace in cantonments. This system has, it may be concluded, brjgiuated in war 
and been carried into quarters, partly owing to custom and habit, and partly to a possible advantage, 
it may he supposed, to affoM for keeping men out of mischief. It is not imagined ^that now it is 
. desired to pretend to keep men occupied by making them accustomed to do really nothing for ixeany 
days in the year; and I question whether they are kept out eff mischief. On the contrary, having 
nothing else to do, they may contract a habit of talking rather wildly as to their own army, regimental 
or individual prowess ; or they may originate some foolish plan for varymg their legitimate duties. 
Eor instance, when the Bombay troops reeved tiie Bengal regiments m Kajputana about the year 
1830, at one guard the word was passed that it should turn out to salute a rat which rvas said to daily 
appear at a certain hole ; at another to turn out at midday to salute the tomb of a holy man. 

I think that it would bo advantageous lo transfer from the adjutant to the quartermaster all pay 
mattem. The former has snfficient other and more Intimate duties; the latter is a comparatively idle 
man. If the office allowance now given solely to the adjutant were divided, it would he ample for the 
separated work, especially if it were ruled that, after a certain period, only Native soldiers should he 
employed in regimental offices. Such an order would tend to minimize fraud, encomago education, 
and remove a difficulty apt to he experienced in getting a civilian clerk to proceed with the regiment 
om foreign service. 



